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TO 


TEACHERS  OF  YOUTH 


IN 


THE   UNITED    STATES    OF   AMERICA, 


KMu  Wovkf 


FOR  THB  USB  OF  THEIR  FUFILS. 


IS   MOST  RESPECTFULLY  INSCRIBED, 


IN  THE  FIRM  BELIEF 

THAT  WHILB  IT  WILL  BE  FOUND  TO  AMUSE,  AS  WELL  AS  INSTRUCT, 

TO  INVIGORATE  THE  MEMORY,  EXERCISE  THE  JUDGMENT,  AND 

BRING  ALL  THE  INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES  INTO  A  STATE 

OF  THE  GREATEST  ACTIVITY,  IT  WILL  ALSO  TEND  TO 

PRODUCE    THAT    ELEVATION    OF    CHARACTER 

WHICH  INEVITABLY  RESULTS 


FROM 


THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE. 


REMARKS. 


In  presenting  this  abridgement  of  the  well  known  <^  Animal 
Kingdom''  of  the  Baron  Cuvier  to  those  who  are  charged  with 
one  of  the  most  honourable  and  responsible  offices  of  the 
Republic,  that  of  directing  the  education  and  forming  the 
minds  of  those  into  whose  keeping  its  future  prosperity  and 
happiness  must  be  inevitably  committed,  I  beg  leave  to 
anticipate  the  possible  charge  of  interested  adulation,  by  de- 
claring that  I  have  no  pecuniary  concern  in  the  work,  which 
is,  exclusively  and  entirely,  the  property  of  its  enterprising 
publishers. 

To  say  that  I  am  not  interested  in  its  adoption  by  our 
Teachers,  would  be  false,  for  1  must  confess  I  look  anxiously 
fpr  that  event,  but  from  other  motives  than  the  <^  auri  fames." 

The  schools  of  continental  Europe  have  long  been  supplied 
with  works  on  the  Natural  Sciences,  more  particularly  so  call- 
ed, expressly  prepared  for  that  purpose  by  order  of  Govern- 
ment, while  here  they  are  as  yet  among  the  desiderata.  A 
little  reflection  will  soon  convince  every  intelligent  mind,  that 
an  elementary  course  of  Zoology  may  be  pursued  by  the  pupil, 
without  interfering  with  the  usual  matters  to  which  alone  his 
attention  is  at  present  directed,  and  that  of  course  the  argu- 
ment of  <<  time  lost"  falls  to  the  ground.  But  when  care- 
ful investigation  shall  have  convinced  it,  that  while  of  all 
studies  the  one  in  question  tends  most  powerfully  to  strengthen 
the  memory,  exercise  the  judgment,  discipline  the  mind,  and 
bring  every  intellectual  faculty  of  the  pupil  into  a  state  of  the 
greatest  activity,  it  also  tends  to  elevate  his  moral  character  to 
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that  lofty  standard  which  is  the  necessary  result  of  that  train  of 
thought  and  inquiry  which  finally  leads  him  from  the  creature  to 
the  Creator,  it  will  admit  it  to  be  *^  time  gained"  and  with  the 
most  usurious  interest.  The  vast  number  and  variety  of  facts 
to  be  retained  in  this  study,  and  the  necessity  of  classing  them 
in  the  mind,  begets  a  habit  of  mental  activity,  analysis,  and 
order,  that  is  of  incalculable  value  to  the  possessor  in  the  com- 
mon business  of  life,  enabling  him  to  disentangle  and  arrange 
the  most  confused  and  chaotic  matters  with  certainty  and 
despatch. 

In  compressing  the  four  large  volumes  of  my  edition  of  the 
<<  Animal  Kingdom"  into  its  present  form,  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  retain  the  whole  of  what  I  consider  its  great  and  leading 
points,  and  as  much  of  such  of  the  details  of  the  organization, 
instincts  and  habits  of  the  animals  of  which  it  treats,  as  could 
with  propriety  be  presented  to  the  consideration  of  those 
youthful  minds  for  whose  use  it  is  intended.  The  whole  has 
been  sedulously,  and  I  hope  so  thoroughly  expurgated,  that 
it  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  females,  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  their  encountering  a  word  or  idea  that  could  offend  the 
most  fastidious  delicacy,  or  sully  that  purity  of  imagination 
and  thought  which  forms  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 

H.  M'MURTRIE. 

Pine  Street,  Phikdelphui» 
December  1831. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


is  always  customary  with  writers  on  Natural  History  to 
is  to  every  genus  and  species  the  name  of  its  founder  and 
KFiber,  and  for  the  sake  of  breyity,  when  it  is  long,  to 
pify  the  same  either  by  the  first  letter  or  syllable,  where 
it  name  is  well  known,  and  by  putting  it  in  full  in  the  op- 
■ite  case.  Thus  SIMIA,  Lin.,  or  L.  means  that  Linnaeus 
the  founder  of  the  genus  Simia,  and  S.  troglodytes,  L. 
oms  that  he  first  described  that  particular  species  of  Ourang. 
!o0l  firequently,  however,  the  contracted  name  refers  to  the 
leoverer  and  describer  of  the  species  which  precedes  it. 


L.  or  Lin.  stands  for 

Linnaeus. 

Fab., 

• 

Fabricius. 

Lat, 

■ 

9 

Latreille. 

Geoff,      . 

• 

» 

Geofiroy. 

niig.,     . 

1                         ' 

► 

Illiger. 

Cuv., 

Cuvier. 

Fr.  Cuv., 

i 

Frederick  Cuvier 

Buff., 

Buffon. 

Pall^ 

Fallus. 

Lam., 

Lamarck. 

6m., 

Gmelin, 

&c.  & 

c.  &c. 

INTRODUCTION. 


AS  correct  ideas  respecting  natural  history  are  not  very  generally 
formed,  it  appears  necessary  to  begin  by  defining  its  peculiar  ob- 
ject, and  establishing  rigorous  limits  between  it  and  neighbouring 
sciences* 

In  our  language  and  in  most  others,  the  word  natvbe  is  vari- 
ously employed.  At  one  time  it  is  used  to  express  the  qualities  a 
being  derives  from  birth,  in  opposition  to  those  it  may  owe  to  art ; 
mt  another,  the  entire  mass  of  beings  which  compose  the  universe  ; 
and  at  a  third,  the  laws  which  govern  those  beings.  It  is  in  this 
latter  sense  particularly  that  we~usually  personify  Nature,  and, 
through  respect,  use  its  name  for  that  of  its  Creator. 

'  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  treats  of  the  nature  of  these 
three  relations,  and  is  either  general  or  particular.  General  phy- 
sics examines  abstractedly  each  of  the  properties  of  those  movable 
and  extended  beings  we  call  bodies.  That  branch  of  them,  styled 
Dynamics,  considers  bodies  in  mass;  and  proceeding  from  a  very 
small  number  of  experiments,  determines  mathematically  the  laws 
of  equilibrium,  and  those  of  motion  and  of  its  communication.  Its 
different  divisions  are  termed  Statics,  Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics, 
Mechanics,  &.c.  ^c,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  bo- 
dies whose  motions  it  examines.  Optics  considers  the  particular 
motions  of  light,  whose  phenomena,  which,  hitherto,  nothing  but  ex- 
periment has  been  able  to  determine,  are  becoming  more  numerous. 
Chemistry,  ^another  branch  of  general  physics,  exposes  the  laws 
by  which  the  elementary  molecules  of  bodies  act  on  each  other;  the 
combinations  or  separations  which  result  from  the  general  tendency 
of  these  molecules  to  re-unite;  and  the  modifications  which  the  va- 
rious circumstances  capable  of  separating  or  approximating  them 
B 
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produce  on  that  tendency.    It  is  purely  a  science  of  experiment, 
and  is  irreducible  to  calculation. 

The  theory  of  heat  and  that  of  electricity  belong  either  to  Dyna- 
mics or  Chemistry,  according  to  the  point  of  ?iew  in  which  they  are 
considered. 

The  ruling  method  in  all  the  branches  of  general  physics  consists 
in  insulating  bodies,  reducing  them  to  their  greatest  simplicity,  in 
bringing  each  of  their  properties  separately  into  action,  either  by 
reflection  or  experiment,  and  by  observing  or  calculating  the  results; 
and  finally,  in  generalising  and  connecting  the  laws  of  these  pro- 
perties, so  as  to  form  codes,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  to  refer  them 
to  one  single  principle  into  which  they  might  all  be  resolved. 

The  object  of  Particular  Physics^  or  of  Natural  History — for 
the  terms  are  synonymous — ^is  the  special  application  of  the  lawi 
recognised  by  the  various  branches  of  general  physics  to  the  numer* 
ous  and  varied  beings  which  exist  in  nature,  in  order  to  explain  th« 
phenomena  which  each  of  them  presents. 

Within  this  extensive  range,  Astronomy  also  would  be  included; 
but  that  science,  sufficiently  elucidated  by  Mechanics,  and  completely 
subjected  to  its  laws,  employs  methods  differing  too  widely  from 
those  required  by  Natural  History,  to  permit  it  to  be  cultivated  by  the 
students  of  the  latter. 

/  Natural  History,  then,  is  confined  to  objects  which  do  not  aUow  of 
^  exact  calculation,  nor  of  precise  measurement  in  aU  their  parts. 
Meteorology  also  is  substracted  from  it  and  united  to  general  phy- 
sics; so  that,  properly  speaking,  it  considera  only  inanimate  bodies 
called  minerals,  and  the  difierent  kinds  of  living  beings,  in  all  of 
which  we  may  observe  the  effects,  more  or  less  various,  of  the  laws  of 
motion  and  chemical  attraction,  and  of  all  the  other  causes  analysed 
by  general  physics. 

Natural  History,  in  strictness,  should  employ  similar  methods  with 
the  general  sciences;  and  it  does  so,  in  fact,  whenever  the  objects 
it  examines  are  sufficiently  simple  to  allow  it.  This,  however,  is 
but  very  rarely  the  case. 

An  essential  difference  between  the  general  sciences  and  Natural 
History  is,  that  in  the  former,  phenomena  are  examined,  whose  con- 
ditions are  all  regulated  by  the  examiner,  in  order,  by  their  analysis, 
to  arrive  at  general  laws;  whereas  in  the  latter,  they  take  place  under 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  him  who  studies  them  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  amid  the  complication,  the  eAeti  of  known 
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general  laws.  He  is  not,  like  the  ezpenmenter,  allowed  to  subtract 
tfiem  sacc^sively  from  each  condition,  and  to  reduce  the  problem 
to  its  elements — he  is  compelled  to  take  it  in  its  entireness,  with  all 
Its  conditions  at  once,  and  can  perform  the  analysis  only  in  thought. 
Suppose,  for  example,  we  attempt  to  insulate  die  numerous  pheno- 
niena  which  compose  the  life  of  any  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals; 
a  single  one  being  suppressed,  e?ery  vestige  of  life  is  annihilated. 

Dynamics  have  thus  nearly  become  a  science  of  pure  calculation, 
Chemistry  is  still  a  science  of  pure  experiment;  and  Natural  History, 
in  a  great  number  of  its  branches,  will  long  remain  one  of  pure 
observation. 

These  three  terms  sufficiently  designate  the  methods  employed  in 
the  three  branches  of  the  natural  sciences;  but  in  establishing  be- 
tween them  very  different  degrees  of  certitude,  they  indicate,  at  the 
same  time,  the  point  to  which  they  should  incessantly  tend,  in  order 
to  attain  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection. 

Calculation,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  thus  commands  Nature,  and 
determines  her  phenomena  more  exactly  than  observation  can  make 
them  known;  experiment  compels  her  to  imveil;  while  observation 
pries  into  her  secrets  when  refractory,  and  endeavours  to  surprise 
her. 

There  is,  however,  a  principle  peculiar  to  Natural  History,  which 
it  uses  with  advantage  on  many  occasions;  it  is  that  o£tke  condiHoM 
cf  existence,  commonly  styled  final  cauee^.  As  nothing  can  exist 
withoiit  fherd^uhiOo  of  those  behthtions  which  render  its  existence 
possible,  the  component  parts  of  each  being  must  be  so  arranged  as 
to  render  possible  the  whole  being,  not  only  with  regard  to  itself 
but  to  its  surrounding  relations.^  ^The  analysis  of  these  conditions 
frequently  conducts  us  |e^' general  laws,  as  certain  as  those  that  are 
derived  from  calculation  or  expJBrunent. 

It  is  only  when  all  the  laws  of  general  physics  and  those  which 
result  from  the  conditions  of  existence  are  exhausted,  that  we  are 
reduced  to  the  simple  laws  of  observation. 

The  roost  effectual  method  of  obtaining  these  is  that  of  compa- 
rison. This  consists  in  successively  observing  the  same  bodies  in  the 
different  positions  in  which  nature  places  them,  or  in  a  mutual  com- 
parison of  different  bodies;  until  we  have  ascertained  invariable 
relations  between  their  structures  and  the  phenomena  they  exhibit. 
These  various  bodies  are  kinds  of  experiments  ready  prepared  by 
Nature,  who  adds  to  or  deducts  from  each  of  them  diflereiit  parts, 
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just  as  we  might  wish  to  do  in  our  laboratories;  showing  us,  herself, 
at  the  same  time  their  various  results. 

In  this  way  we  finally  succeed  in  establishing  certain  laws  by  which 
these  relations  are  governed,  and  which  are  employed  Uke  those 
that  are  determined  by  the  general  sciences. 

The  incorporation  of  these  laws  of  observation  with  the  general 
laws,  either  directly  or  by  the  principle  of  the  conditions  of  exist- 
ence, would  complete  the  system  of  the  natural  sciences,  in  render- 
ing sensible  in  all  its  parts  the  mutual  influence  of  every  being.  To 
this  end,  should  those  who  cultivate  these  sciences  direct  all  their 
efforts. 

All  researches  of  this  nature,  however,  pre-suppose  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing clearly,  and  causing  others  to  distinguish,  the  bodies  they 
are  occupied  with;  otherwise  we  should  be  continually  confounding 
them.  Natural  History  then  should  be  based  on  what  is  called  a 
System  of  Nature;  or  a  great  catalogue,  in  which  all  created  beings 
have  suitable  names,  may  be  recognised  by  distinctive  characters, 
and  be  arranged  in  divisions  and  subdivisions,  themselves  named  and 
characterised,  in  which  they  may  be  found. 

In  order  that  each  being  may  be  recognised  in  this  catalogue,  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  its  character:  habits  or  properties  which 
are  but  momentary  cannot,  then,  furnish  characters — they  must  be 
drawn  from  the  conformation. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  being  which  has  a  simple  character, 
or  can  be  recognised  by  one  single  feature  of  its  conformation;  a 
onion  of  several  of  these  traits  are  almost  always  required  to  dis- 
tinguish one  being  from  those  that  surround  it,  who  also  have  some 
but  not  all  of  them,  or  who  have  them  combined  with  others  of 
which  the  first  b  destitute.  The  more  numerous  the  beings  to  be 
distinguished,  the  greater  should  be  the  number  of  traits;  so  that  to 
distinguish  an  individual  being  from  all  others,  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  it  should  enter  into  its  character. 

It  is  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  that  divisions  and  subdivisions 
have  been  invented.  A  certain  number  only  of  neighbouring  beings 
are  compared  with  each  other,  and  their  characters  need  only  to 
express  their  differences,  which,  by  the  supposition  itself,  are  the 
least  part  of  their  conformation.    Such  a  re-union  is  termed  a  genus. 

The  same  inconvenience  would  be  experienced  in  distinguishing 
genera  from  each  other,  were  it  not  for  the  repetition  of  the  opera- 
tion in  uniting  the  adjoining  genera,  so  as  to  form  an  orders  the 
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orders  to  form  a  c2<m#,  &c.     Intermediate  subdivisions  may  also  be 
established. 

This  scaffolding  of  divisions,  the  superior  of  which  contain  the 
inferior,  is  called  a  method, _  It  is  in  some  respects  a  sort  of  die 
tionary,  in  which  we  proceed  from  the  properties  of  things  to  arrive 
at  their  names,*  being  the  reverse  of  the  common  ones,  in  which  we 
proceed  from  the  name  to  arrive  at  the  property. 

When  the  method  is  good,  it  does  more  than  teach  us  names.     If    , 
the  subdivisions  4]ave  not  been  established  arbitrarily,  but  are  based    . 
on  the  true  fundamental  relations,  on  the  essential  resemblances  of    \ 
beings,  the  method  is  the  surest  means  of  reducing  the  properties  of      ; 
beings  to  general  rules,  of  expressing  them  in  the  fewest  words,  and      ) 
of  stamping  them  on  the  memory. 

To  render  it  such,  we  apply  an  assiduous  comparison  of  beings, 
directed  by  the  principle  of  the  9ubordinaiion  of  characters^  which 
is  itself  derived  from  that  of  the  conditions  of  existence:"^  The  parts 
of  a  being  possessing  a  mutual  adaptation,  some  traits  of  character 
exclude  others,  while  on  the  contrary,  there  are  others  that  require 
them.  When,  therefore,  we  perceive  such  or  such  traits  in  a  being, 
we  can  calculate  before  hand  those  that  co-exist  in  it,  or  those  that 
are  incompatible  with  them.  The  parts,  the  properties,  or  the  traits 
of  conformation,  which  have  the  greatest  number  of  these  relations 
of  incompatibility  or  of  co-existence  with  others,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  exercise  the  most  marked  influence  upon  the  whole  of  the  being, 
are  called  the  impartant  characters^  dommaimg  ^iharai^ers  ^  the 
others  are  the  subordhuUe  characters^  all  varying  in  degree. 

This  influence  of  character  Is'  sometimes  determined  rationally, 
by  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  organ.  When  this  is  im- 
practicable, we  have  recourse  to  simple  observation;  and  a  sure  mark 
by  which  we  may  recognise  the  important  characters,  and  one  which 
is  drawn  from  their  own  nature,  is  their  superior  constancy,  and 
that  in  a  long  series  of  diflerent  beings,  approximated  according  to 
their  degrees  of  similitude,  these  characters  are  the  last  to  vary. 

That  they  should  be  preferred  for  distinguishing  the  great  divisions, 
and  that  in  proportion  as  we  descend  to  the  inferior  subdivisions,  we 
can  also  descend  to  subordinate  and  variable  characters,  is  a  rule 
resulting  equally  from  their  influence  and  constancy. 

There  can  be  but  one  perfect  method,  which  is  the  natural  method. 
We  thus  name  an  arrangement  in  which  beings  of  the  same  genus 
are  placed  nearer  to  each  other  than  to  tliose  of  the  other  genera;  the 
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genera  of  the  same  order  nearer  tiian  those  of  the  other  orders,  41&C. 
d&c.  This  method  is  the  ideal  to  which  Natural  History  should  tend; 
lor  it  is  evident  that  if  we  can  reach  it,  we  shall  have  the  exact  and 
complete  expression  of  all  nature.  In  fact,  each  being  is  determined 
by  its  resemblance  to  others,  and  difference  from  them;  and  all  these 
relations  would  be  fully  given  by  the  arrangement  in  question.  In 
a  word,  the  natural  method  would  be  the  whole  science,  and  every 
step  towards  it  tends  to  advance  the  science  to  perfection. 

Life  being  the  most  important  of  all  the  properties  of  beings,  and 
the  highest  of  all  characters,  it  is  not  surprising  thai  it  has  in  all  ages 
been  made  the  most  general  principle  of  distinction;  and  that  natu- 
ral beings  have  always  been  separated  into  two  inmense  divisions, 
the  Umng  and  the  inanimate. 

Cf  Living  Beings^  and  Organixation  in  general* 

U,  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  esseoce  of  life,  we 
consider  it  in  those  beings  in  which  its  effects  are  the  most  simple, 
we  qoickly  perceive  that  it  consists  in  the  faculty  possessed  by  cer- 
tain corporeal  combinations,  of  continuing  lor  a  time  and  under  a 
dbiermkiate  ferm,  by  constantly  attracting  into  their  composition  a 
part  of  surrounding  substances,  and  rendering  to  the  elements,  por- 
tions of  their  own. 

Life  then  is  a  vortex,  more  or  leas  rapid,  nore  or  less  complicated, 
the  direction  of  which  is  invariable,  and  which  always  carries  along 
molecules  of  similar  kinds,  but  into  which  individual  molecules  are 
continually  entering,  and  from  which  they  are  continually  departing; 
io  that  the  fonn  of  a  living  body  in  more  essential  to  it  than  its 
matter. 

As  long  as  this  motion  subsists,  the  body  in  which  it  takes  phce  is 
living — it  Ucee.  When  it  finally  ceases,  it  dies.  After  death,  the 
elements  which  compose  it,  abandoned  to  the  ordinary  chemical 
affinities,  soon  separate,  from  which,  more  or  less  quickly,  results  the 
dissolution  of  the  once  living  body.  It  was  then  by  the  vital  motion 
that  its  dissolution  was  arrested,  and  its  elements  were  held  in  a  tem- 
porary union. 

All  living  bodies  die  after  a  certain  period,  whose  extreme  limit 
is  fixed  for  each  species,  and  death  appears  to  be  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  life,  which,  by  iU  own  action,  insensibly  altera  the  struc- 
ture of  the  body,  so  as  to  render  iU  continuance  impossible. 
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lo  fiicty  the  lifing  body  undergoes  gradual,  but  continual  changes, 
daring  tbe  whole  term  of  its  existence.  At  first,  it  increases  in 
dimensions,  according  to  proportions,  and  within  limits,  fixed  for 
each  species  and  for  each  one  of  its  parts;  it  then  augments  in  den- 
sity in  tbe  most  of  its  parts: — it  is  this  second  kind  of  change  that 
appears  to  be  the  cause  of  natural  death. 

If  we  examine  the  various  living  bodies  more  closely,  we  find  they 
possess  a  common  structure,  which  a  little  reflection  soon  causes  us 
to  perceive  is  essential  to  a  vortex  such  as  the  vital  motion. 

Solids,  it  is  plain,  are  necessary  to  these  bodies,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  forms;  and  fluids  for  the  conservation  of  motion  in 
them*  Their  tissue,  accordingly,  is  composed  of  network  and 
plates,  or  of  fibres  and  solid  laminas,  within  whose  interstices  are 
contained  the  fluids;  it  is  in  these  fluids  that  the  motion  is  moat  con- 
tinued and  extended.  Foreign  substances  penetrate  the  body  and 
imite  with  them;  tbey  nourish  the  solids  by  the  interposition  of  their 
molecules,  and  also  detach  from  them  those  that  are  superfluous. 
It  is  in  a  liquid  or  gaseous  form  that  the  matters  to  be  exhaled  tra* 
verse  the  pores  of  the  living  body;  but  in  return,  it  is  the  solids  which 
contain  the  fluids,  and  by  their  contraction  communicate  to  them 
part  of  their  motion. 

Thb  mutual  action  of  the  fluids  and  solids,  this  transition  of  mole- 
cules, required  considerable  affinity  in  their  chemical  composition; 
and  such  is  the  fact — the  solids  of  organized  bodies  being  mostly 
composed  of  elements  easily  convertible  into  fluids  or  gases. 

The  motion  of  the  fluids  needing  also  a  constantly  repeated  action 
on  tbe  part  of  the  solids,  and  communicating  one  to  them,  required 
in  tbe  latter  both  flexibility  and  dilatability;  and  accordingly  we  find 
this  character  nearly  general  in  all  organized  solids. 

This  structure,  common  to  all  living  bodies;  this  areolar  tissue, 
whose  more  or  less  flexible  fibres  or  lamine  intercept  fluids  more  or 
less  abundant;  constitutes  what  is  called  tbe  organizaium.  As  a 
consequence  of  what  we  have  said,  it  follows,  that  life  can  be  enjoyed 
by  organized  bodies  only. 

Organization,  then,  results  firom  a  great  variety  of  arrangements, 
which  are  all  conditions  of  life;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  if  its 
eflect  be  to  alter  either  of  these  conditions,  so  as  to  arrest  even  one 
of  tbe  partial  motions  of  which  it  is  composed,  tbe  general  move- 
ment of  life  must  cease. 

Every  organized  body,  independently  of  the  qualities  common  to 
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its  tissue,  has  a  form  peculiar  to  itself,  not  merely  general  and  exter- 
nal, but  extending  to  the  detail  of  the  structure  of  each  of  its  parts; 
and  it  is  upon  this  form,  which  determines  the  particular  direction  of 
each  of  the  partial  movements  that  take  place  in  it,  that  depends  the 
complication  of  the  general  movement  of  its  life— >it  constitutes  its 
species  and  renders  it  what  it  is.  Each  part  co-operates  in  this 
general  movement  by  a  peculiar  action,  and  experiences  from  it 
particular  effects,  so  that  in  every  being  life  is  a  whole,  resulting  from 
the  mutual  action  and  re-action  of  all  its  parts. 

Life,  then,  in  general,  pre-supposes  organization  in  general,  and 
the  life  proper  to  each  individual  being  pre-supposes  an  organization 
peculiar  to  that  being,  just  as  the  movement  of  a  clock  pre-supposes 
the  clock;  and  accordingly  we  behold  life  only  in  beings  that  are 
organized  and  formed  to  enjoy  it,  and  all  the  efforts  of  philosophy 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  matter  in  the  act  of  organization, 
neither  per  se,  nor  by  any  external  cause.  In  fact,  life  exercising 
upon  the  elements  which  at  every  moment  form  a  part  of  the  living 
body,  and  upon  those  which  it  attracts  to  it,  an  action  contrary  to 
that  which,  without  it,  would  be  produced  by  the  usual  chemical 
affinities,  it  seems  impossible  that  it  can  be  produced  by  these  affini- 
ties, and  yet  we  know  of  no  other  power  in  nature  capable  of  re- 
uniting previously  separated  molecules. 

The  birth  of  organized  beings  is,  therefore,  the  greatest  mystery 
of  the  organic  economy  and  of  all  nature:  we  see  them  developed, 
but  never  being  formed;  nay  more,  all  those  whose  origin  we  can 
trace,  have  at  first  been  attached  to  a  body  similar  in  form  to  their 
own,  but  which  was  developed  before  them — in  a  word,  to  a  parent. 
So  long  as  the  ofispring  has  no  independent  existence,  but  partici- 
pates in  that  of  its  parent,  it  is  called  a  germ. 

The  place  to  which  the  germ  is  attached,  and  the  cause  which 
detach^  it  and  gives  it  an  independent  hfe,  vary;  but  this  primitive 
adhesion  to  a  similar  being  is  a  rule  without  exception.  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  germ  is  called  gentraJtum, 

Every  organized  being  re-produces  others  that  are  similar  to  itsen, 
otherwise,  death  being  a  necessary  consequence  of  life,  the  species 
would  become  extinct. 

Organized  beings  have  even  the  faculty  of  reproducing,  in  degrees 
varying  with  the  species,  particular  parts  of  which  they  may  have 
been  deprived — this  is  called  the  power  of  reproduction. 

The  development  of  organized  beings  is  more  or  less  rapid,  and 
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more  or  less  extended,  as  circumstances  are  more  or  less  fiivourable. 
Heat,  the  abundance  and  species  of  nutriment,  with  other  causes, 
exercise  great  influence,  and  this  influence  may  extend  to  the  whole 
bodj  in  general,  or  to  certain  organs  in  particular:  thence  arises  the 
impossibility  of  a  perfect  similitude  between  the  ofispring  and  parent 

Difi*erences  of  this  kind,  between  organized  beings,  fbnp  what 
are  termed  varieties. 

There  is  no  proof,  that  all  (he  difl*erences  which  now  distinguish 
organized  beings  are  such  as  may  have  been  produced  by  circum- 
stances. All  that  has  been  advanced  upon  this  subject  is  hypothe- 
tical. Experience,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  prove,  that,  in  th« 
actual  state  of  the  globe,  varieties  are  confined  within  rather  narrow 
limits,  and  go  back  as  far  as  we  may,  we  still  find  thoee  limits  the  ^ 
same. 

We  are  thus  compelled  to  adroit  of  certain  forms,  which,  from    : 
the  origin  of  things,  have  perpetuated  themselves  without  exceeding 
these  limits;  and  every  beings  appertaining  to  one  or  other  of  these 
forms,  constitutes  what  is  termed  k  species*     Varieties  are  acciden-   * « 
tal  subdivbions  of  species. 

Species  should  be  defined,  the  re-uman  of  individuals  descended  \ 
one  from  the  other^  or  from  common  parents^  or  from  such  as  resem-  \ 
hie  them^  as  strongly  as  they  resemble  each  other.  But  although  this  ^ 
definition  is  strict,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  application  to  particular 
individuals  may  be  very  difficult,  where  the  necessary  experiments 
have  not  been  made. 

Thus  then  it  stands— absorption,  assimilation,  exhalation,  develop* 
ment  and  generation  are  functions  common  to  all  living  bodies;  birth 
and  death  the  universal  limits  of  their  existence;  an  areolar,  con- 
tractile tissue,  containing  within  its  laminae  fluids  or  gases  in  motion, 
the  general  essence  of  its  structure;  substances  almost  all  suscepti- 
ble of  conversion  into  fluids  or  gases,  and  combinations  capable  of 
an  easy  and  mutual  transformation,  the  basis  of  their  chemical  com- 
position.  Fixed  forms  that  are  perpetuated  by  generation  distinguish 
th^r  species,  determine  the  complication  of  the  secondary  functions 
proper  to  each  of  them,  and  assign  to  them  the  parts  they  are  to 
play  on  the  great  stage  of  the  universe.  These  forms  are  neither 
produced  nor  changed  by  their  own  agency — life  supposes  their  6z- 
istence^  its  flame  can  only  be  kindled  in  an  organization  already 
prepared,  and  the  most  profound  meditation  and  lyns-eyed  and  deU- 
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eate  obtenraticMi  am  peoctfate  no  hutker  tJmi  tke  mjtiaj  of  tkt 
pre-extftenee  of  the 


DMsiams  of  orgamxed  bangs  imto  Ammah  ami  VegetMitM. 

Lnrtog  in  organized  betnga  bate  alwa ja  been  aobcfirided  iaio  mm- 
\ygU  hebigM^  that  it,  such  as  are  pooBcaBcd  ofaeoae  and  molioo,  and 
iolo  Vfirrrkt^^  beings^  wbicb  are  deprived  of  bocb  tbeae  ^coHiesy 
and  are  reduced  to  the  aimple  &ciihj  of  veg etating.  Altboogb  the 
leafaa  o€  ae? eral  plaiitp  ahrink  from  the  touch,  and  the  roots  are 
ateadSj  directed  towards  moisture,  the  leaves  to  light  and  air,  and 
though  parts  of  vegetables  appear  to  osdilate  without  any  apparent 
external  cause,  still  these  various  oM>tions  have  too  little  similarity 
to  those  of  animals,  to  enable  us  to  find  in  them  any  proo&  of  per- 
ception or  will 

The  spontaneity  in  the  motions  of  animals  required  essential  mo- 
difications even  in  their  purely  vegetative  organs.  Their  roots  not 
penetrating  the  earth,  it  was  necessary  they  should  be  able  to  place 
within  themselves  a  supply  of  aliment,  and  to  carry  its  reservoir 
along  with  them.  Hence  is  derived  the  first  character  of  animals, 
or  their  alimentary  canal,  from  wbicb  their  nutritive  fluid  penetrates 
all  other  parts  through  pores  or  vessels,  which  are  a  kind  of  internal 
roots. 

The  organization  of  this  cavity  and  its  appurtenances  required 
Varying,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  aliment,  and  the  operation  it 
had  to  undergo,  before  it  could  furnish  juices  fit  for  absorption; 
whilst  the  air  and  earth  present  to  vegetables  nought  but  elaborated 
juices  ready  for  absorption. 

The  animal,  whose  functions  are  more  numerous  and  varied  than 
those  of  the  plant,  consequently  necessitated  an  organization  much 
more  complete;  besides  this,  its  parts  not  being  cap4ble  of  preserv- 
ing om  filed  relative  position,  there  were  no  means  by  which  exter- 
nal causes  could  produce  the  motion  of  tlieir  fluids,  which  required 
an  exemption  from  atmospheric  influence;  firom  tliis  originates  the 
second  character  of  animala,  their  eirculaiing  iysUm^  one  loss  essen- 
tial than  that  of  digestion,  since  in  the  more  simple  animals  it  is 
imneceasary.  The  animal  Ainctions  required  organic  systems,  no( 
needed  by  vegotablos^that  of  the  musclei  for  voluhtary  motion,  and 
serves  for  sensibility;  an4  these  two  systems,  like  the  rest,'  acting 
only  through  the  motionn  and  transformatipna  of  the  fluiils,  it  was 
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necessary  that  these  should  be  most  numerous  in  animals,  and  that 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  animal  body  be  more  complex  than 
that  of  the  plant;  and  so  it  is,  for  one  substance  more  (azote)  enters 
into  it  as  an  essential  element,  whilst  in  plants  it  is  a  mere  acciden- 
tal junction  with  the  three  other  general  elements  of  organization^ 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  This  then  is  the  third  character  of 
animals. 

From  thejpiq  and  atmosphere,  vegetables  receive  for  their  nutri* 
tion  water,  which  b  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen;  air,  which 
contains  oxygen  and  azote;  and  carbonic  acid,  which  is  a  combina- 
tion of  oxygen  and  carbon.  To  extract  their  own  composition  from 
these  aliments,  it  was  necessary  they  should  retain  the  hydrogen 
and  carbon,  exhale  the  superfluous  oxygen  and  absorb  little  or  no 
azote.  Such,  in  fact,  is  vegetable  life,  whose  essential  function  is 
the  exhalation  of  oxygen,  which  is  effected  through  the  agency  of 
light. 

Animals  also  derive  nourishment,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
vegetable  itself,  in  which  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  form  the  principal 
parts.  To  assimilate  them  to  their  own  composition,  they  must  get 
rid  of  the  superabundant  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  particular,  and 
accumulate  more  azote,  which  is  performed  through  the  medium  of 
respiration,  by  which  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  combines  with 
the  hydrogen  and  carbon  of  their  blood,  and  is  exhaled  with  them  in 
the  form  of  water  and  carbonic  acid.  The  azote,  whatever  part  of 
the  body  it  may  penetrate,  seems  always  to  remain  there. 

The  relations  of  vegetables  and  animals  to  the  surrounding  atmoa* 
phere  are  therefore  in  an  inverse  ratio — the  former  reject  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  while  the  latter  produce  them.  The  essential  func- 
tion of  the  animal  body  is  respiration;  it  is  that  which  in  a  manner 
animalizes  it;  and  we  shall  see  that  the  animal  functions  are  the  more 
completely  exercised,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  powers 
of  respiration  possessed  by  the  animal.  This  difference  of  relations 
consdtates  the  fourth  character  of  animals. 

€f  the  forms  peculiar  to  the  organic  elemenU  of  the  ammal  body, 
and  of  the  principal  conUnnationa  of  Us  chemical  elemenis. 

An  areolar  tissue  and  three  chemical  elements  are  essential  to 
every  living  body;  there  is  a  fourth  element  peculiarly  requisite  to 
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that  of  an  animal;  but  this  tissue  is  composed  of  variously  formed 
meshes,  and  these  elements  are  variously  combined. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  organic  materials  or  forms  of  texture, 
the  eeUular  membrane^  the  muscular  fhrty  and  the  medullary  matter^ 
and  to  each  form  belongs  a  peculiar  combination  of  chemical  ele- 
ments, as  well  as  a  particular  function. 

The  cMdar  substance  is  composed  of  an  infinity  of  small  fibres 
and  kmiiMB,  fortuitously  disposed,  so  as  to  form  little  cells  that  com- 
mvnicate  with  each  other.  It  is  a  kind  of  sponge,  which  has  the  same 
form  as  the  body,  all  other  parts  of  which  traverse  or  fill  it,  and 
contracting  indefinitely,  on  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  its  tension. 
It  is  this  power  that  retains  the  body  in  a  given  form  and  within  cer- 
tain limits. 

When  condensed,  this  substance  forms  those  laminvs  called  mem- 
hranes;  the  membranes,  rolled  into  cylinders,  form  those  more  or 
less  ramified  tubes  named  vessels;  the  filaments  called  Jibres  are 
resolved  into  it,  and  bones  are  nothing  but  the  same  thing  indurated 
by  the  accumulation  of  earthy  particles. 

The  cellular  substance  consists  of  a  combination  well  known  as 
geiaiine^  characterised  by  its  solubility  in  boiling  water,  and  forming, 
when  cold,  a  trembling  jelly. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  reduce  the  medullary  matter  to  its 
organic  molecules;  to  the  naked  eye,  it  appears  like  a  sort  of  soft 
bouillie,  consisting  of  excessively  small  globules;  it  is  not  suscepti- 
ble of  any  apparent  motion,  but  in  it  resides  the  admirable  power  of 
transmitting  to  the  mind  the  impressions  of  the  external  senses,  and 
conveying  to  the  muscles  the  orders  of  the  will.  It  constitutes  the 
greater  portion  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  nerves 
which  are  distributed  to  all  the  sentient  organs  are,  essentially,  mere 
faaciculi  of  its  ramifications. 

The  Jleshy  or  muscular  fibre  is  a  peculiai  sort  of  filament,  whoae 
diatinctive  property,  during  life,  is  that  of  contracting  when  touched 
or  struck,  or  when  it  experiences  the  action  of  the  will  through  the 
medium  of  the  nerve.  .    , 

The  muscles,  direct  organs  of  voluntary  motion,  are  mere  bundles 
of  fleahy  fibres.  All  vessels  and  membranes  which  have  any  kind 
of  compression  to  execute  are  armed  with  these  fibres.  They  are 
always  intima)ely  connected  with  the  nervous  threads,  but  those 
which  belong  to  the  purely  vegetative  functions  contract,  without 
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the  knowledge  of  the  individual,  so  that,  although  the  will  is  truly  a 
means  of  causing  the  fibres  to  act,  it  is  neither  general  nor  unique. 

The  fleshy  fibre  has  for  its  base  a  particular  substance  called. 
Jibrine^  which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  and  which  seems  ntM 
rally  to  assume  this  filamentous  disposition. 

The  nutrUive  fiuid  or  the  bloody  such  as  we  find  in  the  vessels 
of  the  circulation,  is  not  only  mostly  resolvable  into  the  general 
elements  of  the  animal  body,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  azote, 
but  it  also  contains  fibrine  and  gelatine,  almost  prepared  to  contract 
and  to  assume  the  forms  of  membranes  or  filaments  peculiar  to 
them,  all  that  is  ever  wanted  for  their  manifestation  being  a  little 
repoee.  The  blood  also  contains  another  combination,  which  is 
found  in  many  animal  fluids  and  solids,  called  albumen  whose  cha- 
racteristic property  ie  that  of  coagulating  in  boiling  water.  Besides 
these,  the  blood  contains  almost  every  element  which  may  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  body  of  each  animal,  such  as  the  Ume  and 
fhatpharus  which  harden  the  bones  of  vertebrated  animals,  the  iron 
from  which  it  and  various  other  parts  receive  their  colour,  the  fat 
or  animal  oil  which  is  deposited  in  the  cellular  substance  to  supply 
it,  dLc.  All  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  animal  body  are  composed 
of  chemical  elements  found  in  the  blood,  and  it  is  only  by  possessing 
a  few  elements  more  or  less,  that  each  of  them  is  distinguished; 
whence  it  is  plain,  that  their  formation  entirely  depends  on  the  sub- 
straction  of  the  whole  or  part  of  one  or  more  elements  of  the  blood, 
and  in  some  few  cases,  on  the  addition  of  some  element  firom  else- 
where. 

These  operations,  by  which  the  blood  nourishes  the  fluid  or  solid 
matter  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  may  assume  the  general  name  of 
iteretums.  This  name,  however,  is  often  appropriated  exclusively 
to  the  production  of  liquids ;  while  that  of  nutrUicn  is  more  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  formation  and  deposition  of  the  matter  necess- 
ary to  the  growth  and  conservation  of  the  solids. 

The  composition  of  every  solid  organ,  of  every  fluid  is  precisely 
aufih  as  fits  it  for  the  part  it  is  to  play,  and  it  preserves  it  as  long  as 
health  remains,  because  the  blood  renews  it  as  fast  as  it  becomes 
changed.  The  blood  itself  by  this  continued  contribution  is  changed 
every  moment,  but  is  restored  by  digestion,  which  renews  its  matter 
by  respiration,  which  delivers  it  firom  superfluous  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, by  perspiration  and  various  other  excretions,  that  reheve  it 
Grom  other  superabundant  principles. 
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These  perpetual  changes  of  chemical  composition  form  a  part  of 
the  vital  vortex,  not  less  essential  than  the  visible  movements  and 
those  of  translation.  The  object  of  the  latter  is,  in  fact,  but  to  pro- 
duce the  former. 

Cf  the  forces  which  act  in  the  Animal  Body, 

The  muscular  fibre  is  not  only  the  organ  of  voluntary  motion,  for 
we  have  just  seen  that  it  is  also  the  most  powerful  of  the  agents 
employed  by  nature  to  produce  those  transmutations  so  necessary 
to  vegetative  life.  Thus  the  fibres  of  the  intestines  produce  the 
peristaltic  motion,  which  causes  the  alimentary  matter  therein  con- 
tained to  pass  through  them ;  the  fibres  of  the  heart  and  arteries  are 
the  agents  of  the  circulation  and  through  it  of  all  the  secretions,  &c. 

Volition  contracts  the  fibre  through  the  medium  of  the  nerve ;  and 
the  involuntary  fibres,  such  as  those  we  have  mentioned,  being  also 
animated  by  them,  it  is  probable  that  these  nerves  are  the  cause  of 
their  contraction. 

All  contraction,  and  generally  speaking,  every  change  of  dimen- 
sion in  nature,  is  produced  by  a  change  of  chemical  composition, 
though  it  consist  merely  in  the  flowing  or  ebbing  of  an  imponderable 
fluid,  such  as  caloric ;  thus  also  are  produced  the  most  violent  move- 
ments known  upon  earth,  explosions,  &c. 

There  is,  consequently,  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  nerve 
acts  upon  the  fibre  through  the  medium  of  an  imponderable  fluid, 
and  the  more  so,  as  it  is  proved  that  this  action  is  not  mechanical. 

The  medullary  matter  of  the  whdt^^^rvous  system  is  homoge- 
neousi  and  must  be  able  to  exercise  its  peculiar  fimctions  wherever 
tl  is  found ;  all  its  ramifications  are  abundantly  supplied  with  blood 
vessels. 

All  the  animal  fluids  being  drawn  from  the  blood  by  secretion, 
we  can  have  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  case  with  the  nervous  fluid, 
'  tod  that  the  medullary  matter  secretes  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the  medullary  matter  is  ^ 
sole  oooductor  of  the  nervous  fluid ;  all  the  other  organic  elements 
restraia  and  arrest  it,  as  glass  arrests  electricity. 

The  external  causes  which  are  capable  of  producing  sensations 
or  causing  contractions  of  the  fibre  are  all  chemical  agents,  capable 
#r  eflecting  decompositions,  such  as  light,  caloric,  the  salts,  odorous 
vapours*  percussion,  compression,  &c.  Slc. 
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It  would  appear  then  that  these  causes  act  on  the  nervoua  fluid 
chemicaUy,  and  by  changing  its  composition ;  this  appears  the  more 
likely,  as  their  action  becomes  weakened  by  continuance,  as  if  the 
nervous  fluid  needed  the  resumption  of  its  primitive  composition,  to 
fit  it  for  a  fresh  altertition. 

The  external  organs  of  the  senses  may  be  compared  to  sieves, 
which  allow  nothing  to  pass  through  to  the  nerve,  except  that  species 
of  agent  which  should  aflect  it  in  that  particular  place,  but  which 
often  accumulates  it  so  as  to  increase  its  eflect.  The  tongue  has  its 
spongy  papillas  which  imbibe  saline  solutions ;  the  ear,  a  gelatinous 
pulp  which  is  violently  agitated  by  sonorous  vibrations ;  the  eye, 
transparent  lenses  which  concentrate  the  rays  of  light,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  probable,  that  what  are  styled  irritants,  or  the  agents  which 
occasion  the  contractions  of  the  fibre,  exert  this  action  by  producing 
on  the  fibre,  by  the  nerve,  a  similar  effect  to  that  produced  on  it  by 
the  will ;  that  is,  by  altering  the  nervous  fluid,  in  the  way  that  is  re- 
quisite to  change  the  dimensions  of  the  fibre  which  it  influences : 
but  with  this  process  the  will  has  nothing  to  do,  and  very  often  the 
Ml  is  entirely  ignorant  of  it.  The  muscles  separated  from  the  body 
preserve  their  susceptibility  of  irritation,  as  long  as  the  portion  of 
the  nerve  that  remains  with  them  preserves  the  power  of  acting  on 
them— with  this  phenomenon  the  will  has  evidently  no  connexion. 

The  nervous  fluid  is  altered  by  muscular  irritation,  as  well  as  by 
seosibility  and  voluntary  motion,  and  the  same  necessity  exists  for 
the  re-establishment  of  its  primitive  composition. 

The  transmutations  necessary  to  vegetable  life  are  occasioned  by 
irritants ;  the  aliment  irritates  the  intestine,  the  blood  irritates  the 
heart,  &c.  These  movements  are  all  independent  of  the  will,  and 
generally  (while  in  health)  take  place  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
individual ;  in  several  parts,  the  nerves  that  produce  them  are  even 
difierently  arranged  from  those  that  are  appropriated  to  sensation  or 
dependent  on  the  will,  and  the  very  object  of  this  difierence  appears 
to  be  the  securing  of  this  independence. 

The  nervous  functions,  that  is,  sensibility  and  muscular  irritability, 
are  so  much  the  stronger  at  every  point,  in  proportion  as  their  ex- 
citing cause  is  abundant ;  and  as  this  cause  or  the  nervous  fluid  is 
produced  by  secretion,  its  abundance  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  medullary  or  secretory  matter,  and  the  amount  of  blood 
received  by  the  latter. 

In  animals  that  have  a  circulating  system^  the  blood  is  propelled 
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through  the  arteries  which  convey  it  to  its  destined  parts,  by  means 
of  their  irritability  and  that  of  the  heart.  If  these  arteries  be  irri- 
tated, they  act  more  strongly,  and  propel  a  greater  quantity  of  blood ; 
the  nerfous  fluid  becomes  more  abundant  and  augments  the  local 
sensibility ;  this,  in  its  turn,  augments  the  irritability  of  the  arteries, 
so  that  this  mutual  action  may  sometimes  be  carried  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. It  is  called  orgasm^  aind  when  it  becomes  painful  and  perma- 
nent, m/lammatian.  The  irritation  rinay  also  originate  in  the  nerye 
when  exposed  to  die  influence  of  acute  sensations. 

This  mutual  idfluence  of  the  nenres  and  fibres,  either  intestinal  or 
arterial,  is  the  real  spring  of  vegetative  life  in  animals. 

As  each  external  sense  is  permeable  only  by  such  or  such  sensible 
substances,  so  each  internal  organ  may  be  accessible  only  to  this  or 
that  agent  of  irritation.  Thus,  mercury  irritates  the  salivary  glands, 
cantharides  irritate  the  bladder,  d&c.     These  agents  are  called  spc' 

The  nervous  system  being  homogeneous  and  continuous,  local 
sensations  and  irritation  debilitate  the  whole,  and  each  function,  by 
excessive  action,  may  weaken  the  others.  Excess  of  aliment 
weakens  the  power  of  thought,  while  long  continued  meditation 
impairs  that  of  digestion,  d&c 

Excessive  local  irritation  will  enfeeble  the  whole  body,  as  if  all 
the  powers  of  life  were  concentrated  in  one  single  point. 

A  second  irritation  produced  at  another  part  may  diminish,  or 
divert,  as  it  is  termed,  the  first :  such  is  the  eflfect  of  blisters,  pur- 
gatives, d&c. 

Brief  as  our  sketch  has  been,  it  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  poss- 
ibility of  accounting  for  all  the  phenomena  of  physical  life,  from  the 
properties  it  presents,  by  the  simple  admission  of  a  fluid  such  as  we 
have  defined. 

Svarnmary  idea  of  the  Functions  and  Organs  of  the  bodies  of 
Animals^  and  of  their  various  degrees  of  complication. 

After  what  we  have  stated  respecting  the  organic  elements  of  the 
body,  its  chemical  principles  and  acting  powers,  nothing  remains 
but  to  give  a  summary  idea  of  the  functions  of  which  life  is  composed, 
and  of  their  appropriate  organs. 

The  functions  of  the  animal  body  are  divided  into  two  cli 
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Tbe  animal  functions,  or  those  proper  to  animals,  that  is  to  sajr^ 
sensibility  and  voluntary  motion. 

The  fital,  vegetative  functions,  or  those  common  to  animals  and 
vegetables,  i.  e.,  nutrition  and  generation. 

Sensibility  resides  in  tbe  nervous  system. 

The  most  general  external  sense  is  that  of  touch  ;  it  is  seated  in 
the  skin,  a  membrane  that  envelopes  the  whole  body,  which  is  tra- 
versed in  every  direction  by  nerves  whose  extreme  filaments  expand 
on  ibe  surface  into  papillie,  and  are  protected  by  the  epidermis  and 
other  insensible  teguments,  such  as  hairs,  scales,  dtc.  dtc.  Taste 
and  smell  are  merely  delicate  states  of  the  sense  of  touch,  for  which 
the  skin  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils  is  particularly  organized :  the  first, 
by  means  of  papillae  more  convex  and  spongy ;  the  second,  by  its 
extreme  delicacy  and  the  multiplication  of  its  ever  humid  surface. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  ear  and  the  eye.  In  fine,  sensations 
more  or  less  painful  may  originate  in  every  part  of  the  body  through 
accident  or  disease. 

Many  animals  have  neither  ears  nor  nostrils,  several  are  without 
eyes,  and  some  are  reduced  to  the  single  sense  of  touch,  which  is 
never  absent. 

The  action  received  by  tbe  external  organs  is  continued  by  the 
nerves  to  the  central  masses  of  the  nervous  system,  which,  in  the 
higher  animals,  consists  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  The  more 
elevated  the  nature  of  the  animal,  the  more  voluminous  is  the  brain 
and  the  more  is  the  sensitive  power  concentrated  there  ;  the  lower 
tbe  animal,  the  more  the  medullary  masses  are  dispersed,  and  in  the 
most  imperfect  genera,  the  entire  nervous  substance  seems  to  melt 
into  the  general  matter  of  the  body. 

That  part  of  the  body,  which  contains  the  brain  and  principal 
organs  of  sense,  is  called  the  head. 

When  the  animal  has  received  a  sensation,  and  this  has  occasioned 
volition,  it  is  by  the  nerves,  also,  that  this  volition  is  transmitted  to 
the  muscles. 

The  muscles  are  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres  whose  contractions  pro- 
duce all  the  movements  of  the  animal  body.  The  extension  of  the 
limbs  and  every  elongation,  as  well  as  every  flexion  and  abbreviation 
of  parts,  are  the  effects  of  muscular  contraction.  The  muscles  of 
every  animal  are  arranged,  both  as  respects  number  and  directiouy 
according  to  the  movements  it  has  to  make ;  and  when  these  motions 
require  force,  the  muscles  are  inserted  into  hard  parts,  articulated 
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one  over  another,  and  may  be  considered  as  so  many  levers.  These 
parts  are  called  bones  in  the  vertebrated  animals,  where  they  are 
internal,  and  are  formed  of  a  gelatinous  mass,  penetrated  by  particles 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  In  the  Mollusca,  the  Crustacea,  and  Insects, 
where  they  are  external,  and  composed  of  a  calcareous  or  horny 
substance  that  exudes  between  the  skin  and  epidermis,  they  are  ' 
called  shells,  crusts  and  scales. 

The  fleshy  fibres  are  attached  to  the  hard  parts  by  means  of  other 
8bres  of  a  gelatinous  nature,  which  seem  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
former,  constituting  what  are  called  tendons. 

The  configuration  of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  hard  parts 
limits  their  motion,  which  are  also  restrained  by  cords  or  envelopes, 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  articulations,  called  ligaments. 

It  is  firom  the  various  arrangements  of  this  bony  and  muscular 
apparatus,  and  the  form  and  proportion  of  the  members  therefrom* 
resulting,  that  animals  ^re  capable  of  executing  the  innumerable 
movements  that  enter  into  walking  and  leaping,  flight  and  natation. 

The  muscular  fibres,  appropriated  to  digestion  and  the  circulation, 
are  independent  of  the  will ;  they  receive  nerves,  however,  but  the 
chief  of  them  are  subdivided  and  arranged  in  a  manner  which  seems 
to  have  for  its  object  their  independence  of  the  will.  It  is  only  in 
paroxysms  of  the  passions  and  other  powerful  afiections  of  the  soul, 
which  break  down  these  barriers,  that  its  empire  is  perceptible, 
and  even  then  it  is  almost  always  to  disorder  these  vegetative  func- 
tions. It  is,  also,  in  a  state  of  sickness  only  that  these  functions 
are  accompanied  with  sensations :  digestion  is  usually  performed  un- 
consciously. 

The  aliment  divided  by  the  jaws  and  teeth,  or  sucked  up  when 
liquids  constitute  the  food,  is  swallowed  by  the  muscular  movements 
of  the  hinder  parts  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  deposited  in  the 
first  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  that  is  usually  expanded  into 
one  or  more  stomachs ;  there  it  is  penetrated  with  juices  fitted  to 
dissolve  it.  Passing  thence  through  the  rest  of  the  canal,  it  receives 
other  juices  destined  to  complete  its  preparation.  The  parietes  of 
the  canal  are  pierced  with  pored  which  extract  from  this  alimentary 
mass  its  nutritious  portion ;  the  useless  residuum  is  rejected. 

The  canal  in  which  this  first  act  of  nutrition  is  performed  is  a 
continuation  of  the  skin,  and  is  composed  of  similar  layers;  even  the 
fibres  that  encircle  it  are  analogous  to  those  which  adhere  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  skin,  called  the  fleshy  pannicle.    Throughout 
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the  whole  interior  of  this  canal  there  is  a  transudation  which  has 
some  connexion  with  the  cutaneous  perspiration,  and  which  becomes 
more  abundant  when  the  latter  is  suppressed ;  the  absorption  of  the 
skin  is  even  very  analogous  to  that  of  the  intestines.  It  is  in  the 
lowest  order  of  animals  that  the  useless  residuum  is  rejected  by  the 
mouth,  their  intestines  resembling  a  sac,  with  but  the  one  opening. 

Even  among  those  where  the  intestinal  canal  has  two  orifices, 
there  are  msny  in  which  the  nutritive  juices  being  absorbed  by  the 
parietes  of  the  intestine,  are  immediately  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  spongy  substance  of  the  body :  such,  it  would  appear,  is  the 
case  with  all  Insects.  But  from  the  Arachnoides  and  Worms  up- 
wards, the  nutritive  fluid  circulates  in  a  system  of  closed  vessels, 
whose  ultimate  ramifications  alone  dispense  its  molecules  to  the 
parts  that  are  nourished  by  it ;  the  vessels  that  convey  it  are  called 
urleries^  those  that  bring  it  back  to  the  centre  of  the  circulatbo, 
eetfw.  The  circulating  vortex  is  here  simple,  and  there  double  and 
even  triple  (including  that  of  the  vena  ports) ;  the  rapidity  of  its 
motion  is  often  assisted  by  the  contractions  of  a  certain  fleshy  appa- 
ratus called  a  hearty  which  is  placed  at  one  or  the  other  centres  of 
circulation,  and  tometimes  at  both  of  them. 

In  the  red-blooded  vertebrated  animals,  the  nutritive  fluid  exudes 
from  the  intestines,  white  or  transparent,  and  is  then  termed  chyles 
li  is  poured  into  the  veins  where  it  mingles  with  the  blood,  by  two 
peculiar  vessels  called  lactedU.  Vessels  similar  to  these  lacteals, 
and  forming  with  them  an  arrangement  called  the  lymphatic  system, 
also  convey  to  the  venous  blood  the  residue  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
parts  and  the  products  of  cutaneous  absorption. 

Before  the  blood  is  fit  to  nourish  the  parts,  it  must  experience 
from  the  circumambient  element  the  modification  of  which  we  have 
previously  spoken.  In  animals  possessing  a  circulating  system,  one 
portion  of  the  vessels  is  destined  to  carry  the  blood  into  organs  in 
which  they  spread  it  over  a  great  surface  to  obtain  an  increase  of 
this  elemental  influence.  When  that  element  is  air,  the  surfiice  is 
hollow,  and  is  called  lungs;  when  it  is  water,  it  is  salient,  and  is 
termed  branehim.  There  is  always  an  arrangement  of  the  organs 
of  motion  for  the  purpose  of  propelling  the  element  into,  or  upon, 
the  organ  of  respiration. 

In  animals  destitute  of  a  circulating  system,  air  is  difiluaed  through 
every  part  of  the  body  by  elastic  vessels  called  trachea ;  or  water 
acts  upon  them,  either  by  penetrating  through  vessels,  or  by  simply 
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parent,  it  is  nourisbed  as  if  it  were  one  of  its  organs,  and  when  it 
detaches  itself,  it  possesses  its  own  life,  which  is  essentially  sioailar 
to  that  of  the  adult 

The  germ^  the  embryo,  the  foetus,  and  the  new-born  animal,  have 
never,  however,  exactly  the  same  form  as  the  adult,  and  the  differ- 
ence is  sometimes  so  great,  that  their  assimilation  has  been  termed  a 
metamorphons.  Thus,  no  one  not  previously  aware  of  the  fact 
would  suppose  that  the  caterpillar  is  to  become  a  butterfly. 

Every  living  being  is  more  or  less  metamorphosed  in  the  course 
of  its  growth  ;  that  is,  it  loses  certain  parts,  and  developes  others. 
The  antennae,  wings,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  butterfly  were  enclosed 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar ;  this  skin  vanishes  along  with  the 
jaws,  feei^  and  other  organs,  that  do  not  remain  with  the  butterfly. 
The  feet  of  the  frog  are  enclosed  by  the  skin  of  the  tadpole  ;  and 
the  tadpole,  to  become  a  frog,  parts  with  its  tail,  mouth,  and  bran- 
cbtse.  The  child,  at  birth,  loses  its  placenta  and  membranes ;  at  a 
certain  period  its  thymus  gland  nearly  disappears,  and  it  gradually 
acquires  hair,  teeth,  and  beard  ; .  the  relative  size  of  its  organs  is 
altered,  and  its  body  augments  in  a  greater  ratio  than  its  head,  the 
bead  more  than  the  internal  ear,  &rC. 

The  place  where  these  germs  are  found,  and  their  germs  them- 
selves are  collectively  styled  the  ovary;  the  canal  through  which, 
when  detached,  they  are  carried  into  the  uterus,  the  oviduct;  the 
cavity  in  which,  in  many  species,  they  are  compelled  to  remain  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  previous  to  birth,  the  uterus. 

Of  the  Intellectual  Functions  of  Animals.  (j- 

The  impression  of  external  objects  upon  the  individual,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  sensation  or  of  an  image,  is  a  mystery  into  which  the 
human  understanding  cannot  penetrate;  and  materialism  an  hypo- 
thesis, so  much  the  more  conjectural,  as  philosophy  can  furnish  no 
direct  proof  of  the  actual  existence  of  matter.  The  naturalist, 
however,  should  examine  what  appear  to  be  the  material  conditions 
of  sensation,  trace  the  ulterior  operations  of  the  mind,  ascertain  to 
what  point  they  reach  in  each  being,  and  assure  himself  whether 
they  are  not  subject  to  conditions  of  perfection,  dependent  on  the 
organization  of  each  species,  or  on  the  momentary  state  of  each 
individual  body. 

To  enable  a  being  to  perceive,  there  must  be  an  uninterrupted 
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communication  between  the  external  sense  and  the  central  m( 
of  the  medullary  system.  It  is  then  the  modification  only  expe- 
rienced by  these  masses  that  the  mind  perceives:  there  may  also  b« 
real  sensations,  without  the  external  organ  being  affected,  and  which 
originate  either  in  the  nervous  chain  of  communication,  or  in  the 
central  mass  itself;  such  are  dreams  and  visions,  or  certain  acci- 
dental sensations. 

By  central  masses,  we  mean  a  part  of  the  nervous  system,  that  is 
80  much  the  more  circumscribed,  as  the  animal  is  more  perfect.  lo 
Man,  it  consists  exclusively  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  brain;  but  in 
Reptiles,  it  includes  the  brain  and  the  whole  of  the  medulla,  and  of 
each  of  their  parts  taken  separately,  so  that  the  absence  of  the 
entire  brain  does  not  prevent  sensation.  In  the  inferior  classes  this 
extension  is  still  greater. 

The  perception  acquired  produces  the  image  of  the  sensation 
experienced.  We  trace  to  without  the  cause  of  that  sensation,  and 
thus  acquire  the  idea  of  the  object  that  has  produced  it.  By  a 
necessary  law  of  our  intelligence,  all  ideas  of  material  objects  are 
in  time  and  space. 

The  modifications  experienced  by  the  medullary  masses  leave 
impressions  there  which  are  reproduced,  and  thus  recal  to  the  mind 
images  and  ideas;  this  is  memory^  a  corporeal  faculty  that  varies 
greatly,  according  to  the  age  and  health  of  the  animal. 

Similar  ideas,  or  such  as  have  been  acquired  at  the  same  time, 
recal  each  other;  this  is  the  association  of  ideas.  The  order,  ex- 
tent and  quickness  of  this  association  constitute  the  perfection  of 
memory. 

Every  object  presents  itself  to  the  memory  with  all  its  qualities  or 
with  all  its  accessary  ideas. 

InteUigence  has  the  power  of  separating  these  accessary  ideas 
of  objects,  and  of  combining  those  that  are  alike  in  several  differ- 
ent objects  under  a  general  idea;  the  object  of  which  no  where 
really  exists,  nor  presents  itself  per  se — this  is  abstr€u:tion. 

Every  sensation  being  more  or  less  agreeable  or  disagreeable, 

xperience  and  repeated  essays  soon  show  what  movements  are  re- 

uired  to  procure  the  one  and  avoid  the  other;  and  with  respect  to 

liis,  the  intolligenco  abstracts  itself  from  the  general  rules  to  direct 

he«^. 

An  agreeable  sensation  being  liable  to  consequences  that  are  not 
so,  and  vice  versa,  the  subsequent  sensations  become  associated  with 
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ibe  idea  of  the  primitive  one,  and  modify  the  general  rules  framed 
by  intelligence— this  is  pmdence. 

From  the  application  of  these  rules  to  general  ideas,  result  cer- 
tain formulsB,  which  are  afterwards  easily  adapted  to  particular  cases 
—this  is  called  reasaming. 

A  lively  remembrance  of  primitive  and  associated  sensations,  and 
of  the  impressions  of  pleasure  or  pain  that  belong  to  them,  consti^ 
tutes  imaguiatUm. 

One  privileged  being,  maiv,  has  the  faculty  of  associating  his  gene- 
ral ideas  with  particular  images  more  or  less  arbitrary,  easily  im- 
pressed upon  the  memory,  and  which  serve  to  recal  the  general  ideas 
they  represent  These  associated  imaged  are  styled  signs;  their 
assemblage  is  a  language.  When  the  language  is  composed  of 
images  that  relate  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  or  of  sounds^  it  is  termed 
speech^  and  when  relative  to  that  of  sight,  hieroglyphics.  Writing 
is  a  suite  of  images  that  relate  to  the  sense  of  sight,  by  which  we 
represent  the  elementary  sounds,  and  by  combining  them,  all  the 
images  relative  to  the  sense  of  hearing  of  which  speech  is  composed; 
it  is  therefore  only  a  mediate  representation  of  ideas. 

Although,  with  respect  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  most  per- 
fect animals  are  infinitely  beneath  man;  it  is  certain  that  their  intel- 
ligence performs  operations  of  the  same  kind.  They  move  in 
consequence  of  sensations  received,  are  susceptible  of  durable  affec- 
tions, and  acquire  by  experience  a  certain  knowledge  of  things,  by 
which  they  are  governed  independently  of  actual  pain  or  pleasure^ 
and  by  the  simple  foresight  of  consequences.  When  domesticated, 
they  feel  their  subordination,  know  that  the  being  who  punishes  them 
may  refrain  from  so  doing  if  he  will,  and  when  sensible  of  having 
done  wrong,  or  behold  him  angry,  they  assume  a  suppliant  and  depre- 
cating air.  In  the  society  of  Man  they  become  either  corrupted  or 
improved,  and  are  susceptible  of  emulation  and  jealousy:  they  have 
among  themselves  a  natural  language,  which,  it  is  true,  is  merely  the 
expression  of  their  momentary  sensations,  but  Man  teaches  them  to 
understand  another,  much  more  complicated,  by  which  he  makes 
known  to  them  his  will,  and  causes  them  to  execute  it. 

To  sum  up  all,  we  perceive  in  the  higher  animals  a  certain  degree 
of  reason,  with  all  its  consequences,  g^d  and  bad,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  children  ere  they  have  learned 
to  speak.  The  lower  we  descend  from  Man  the  weaker  these  facul- 
ties become,  and  at  the  bottom  o^  the  scale  we  find  them  reduced 


aooCherldod 
This  iadaces  thai  tD  ccrtun  actkNH 
tte  MOBmbcw  of  tbe  tpecio,  bat  verr  often  who- 
fetfaer  liiigiffi  to  l^  appucst  wants  of  tbe  iodhidiBl;  often  also 
CDtpiinieA,  and  vfakh,  if  atlribated  to  intelligence,  voold  sop- 
a  fiifcsffit  and  knovlei^e  in  the  species  that  perform  than 
^lenor  to  vhat  can  possiblj  be  granted.  These  actions, 
of  instinct,  are  not  the  effisct  of  imiution,  for  Terf  fre- 
feaffy  the  imhndoals  who  execute  them  haTe  ncTer  seen  them 
by  others:  thej  are  not  proportioned  to  ordinary  intelli- 
bat  become  more  singular,  more  wise,  more  disinterested,  in 
as  the  animals  belong  to  less  elevated  classes,  and  in  aH 
test  of  their  actions  are  more  dull  and  stupid.  They  are  so 
entirely  the  property  of  the  species,  that  all  its  individuals  perform 
them  in  the  same  way  without  ever  improving  them  a  particle. 
The  working  Bees,  for  instance,  have  always  constructed  very 
edifices,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  the  highest  geometry, 
destined  to  lodge  and  nourish  a  posterity  not  even  their  own. 
The  solitary  Bee,  and  the  Wasp  also,  form  highly  complicated  nests, 
in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs.     From  this  egg  comes  a  worm,  which 

its  parent,  which  is  ignorant  of  the  structure  of  the 
m  which  it  is  confined,  but  which,  once  metamorphosed,  con- 
another  precisely  similar. 
The  only  method  of  obtaining  a  clear  idea  of  instinct  is  by  admit- 
tMif  the  existence  of  innate  and  perpetual  images  or  sensations  in 
the  sensortum  which  cause  the  animal  to  act  in  the  same  way  as 
ordinary  or  accidental  sensations  usually  do.  It  is  a  kind  of  perpe- 
mal  vinon  or  dream  that  always  pursues  it,  and  it  may  be  considered, 
in  all  that  has  relation  to  its  instinct,  as  a  kind  of  somnambulism. 

There  is  no  visible  mark  of  instinct  in  the  conformation  of  the 
inimil,  but,  as  well  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  the  intelligence  is  alwajrs 
in  proportion  to  the  relative  size  of  the  brain,  and  particularly  of  its 
heeaispheres. 

Of  Methody  as  applied  to  the  Ammal  Kmgdom. 
From  what  has  been  stated  with  respect  to  methods  in  general,  we 
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have  now  to  ascertaio  what  are  the  essential  characters  in  animals, 
on  which  their  primary  divisions  are  to  be  founded.  It  is  evident 
they  should  be  those  which  are  drawn  from  the  animal  functions,  that 
is  from  the  sensations,  and  motions;  for  both  these  not  only  make 
the  being  an  animal,  but  in  a  manner  establish  its  degree  of  ani- 
mality. 

Ot^ervation  confirms  this  position  by  showing  that  their  degrees 
of  development  and  complication  accord  with  those  of  the  organs  of 
the  vegetative  functions. 

The  heart  and  the  organs  of  the  circulation  form  a  kind  of  centre 
for  the  vegetative  functions,  as  the  brain  and  the  trunk  of  the  nervous 
system  do  for  the  animal  ones.  Now  we  see  these  two  systems 
become  imperfect  and  disappear  together.  In  the  lowest  class  of 
animals,  where  the  nerves  cease  to  be  visible,  the  fibres  are  no  longer 
distinct,  and  the  organs  of  digestion  are  simple  excavations  in  the 
homogeneous  mass  of  the  body.  In  insects  the  vascular  system  even 
disappears  before  the  nervous  one;  but,  in  general,  the  dispersion  of 
the  medullary  masses  accompanies  that  of  the  muscular  agents:  a 
spinal  marrow,  on  which  the  knots  or  ganglions  represent  so  many 
brains,  corresponds  to  a  body  divided  into  numerous  rings,  supported 
by  pairs  of  limbs  longitudinally  distributed,  &rC. 

This  correspondence  of  general  forms,  which  results  firom  the 
arrangement  of  the  organs  of  motion,  the  distribution  of  the  nervous 
masses,  and  the  energy  of  the  circulating  system,  should  then  be  the 
basis  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  We  will 
afterwards  ascertain,  in  each  of  these  divisions,  what  characters 
should  succeed  immediately  to  those,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  pri- 
mary subdivisions. 

General  distrUmtion  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  into  Four  Great  Dir 

visions* 

If,  divesting  ourselves  of  the  prejudices  founded  on  the  divisions 
formerly  admitted,  we  consider  only  the  organization  and  nature  of 
animals,  without  regard  to  their  size,  utility,  the  greater  or  less 
knowledge  we  have  of  them,  and  other  accessary  circumstances,  we 
shall  find  there  are  four  principal  forms,  four  general  plans,  if  it  may 
be  so  expressed,  on  which  all  animals  seem  to  have  been  modelled, 
and  whose  ulterior  divisions,  whatever  be  the  titles  with  which  natu- 
ralists have  decorated  them,  are  merely  slight  modifications,  founded 
E 
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on  the  development  or  addition  of  certain  parts,  wbicb  produce  no 
essential  change  in  the  plan  itself. 

In  the  first  of  these  forms,  which  is  that  of  Man,  and  of  the  ani- 
mals most  nearly  resembling  him,  the  brain  and  principal  trunk  of 
the  nervous  system  are  enclosed  in  a  bony  envelope,  formed  by  the 
cranium  and  vertebra;;  to  the  sides  of  this  intermedial  column  are 
attached  the  ribs,  and  bones  of  the  limbs,  which  form  the  frame 
work  of  the  body;  the  muscles  generally  cover  the  bones,  whose 
motions  they  occasion,  while  the  viscera  are  contained  within  the 
head  and  trunk.     Animals  of  this  form  we  shall  denominate 

Animalia  Vertebrata^ 

Or  vertebrated  animals.  They  have,  all,  red  blood,  a  muscular 
heart,  a  mouth  furnished  with  two  jaws,  one  situated  either  above  or 
before  the  other,  distinct  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  smell  and  taste 
placed  in  the  cavities  of  the  face;  never  more  than  four  limbs,  the 
sexes  always  separated,  and  a  very  similar  distribution  of  the  me- 
dullary masses  and  the  principal  branches  of  the  nervous  system. 

By  a  closer  examination  of  each  of  the  parts  of  this  great  series 
of  animals,  we  always  discover  some  analogy,  even  in  species  the 
most  remote  from  each  other;  and  may  trace  the  gradations  of  one 
same  plan  from  Man  to  the  last  of  the  Fishes. 

In  the  second  form  there  is  no  skeleton;  the  muscles  are  merely 
attached  to  the  skin,  which  constitutes  a  sofl  contractile  envelope,  in 
which,  in  many  species,  are  formed  stony  plates,  called  shells,  whose 
position  and  production  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  mucous  body. 
The  nervous  system  is  contained  within  this  general  envelope  along 
with  the  viscera,  and  is  composed  of  several  scattered  masses  con- 
nected by  nervous  filaments;  the  chief  of  these  masses  is  placed  on 
the  oesophagus,  and  is  called  the  brain.  Of  the  four  senses,  the 
organs  of  two  only  are  observable,  those  of  taste  and  sight,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  are  even  frequently  wanting.  One  single  family  alone 
presents  organs  of  hearing.  There  is  always,  however,  a  complete 
system  of  circulation,  and  particular  organs  for  respiration.  Those 
of  digestion  and  secretion  are  nearly  as  complex  as  in  the  Vertcbrata. 
We  will  distinguish  the  animals  of  this  second  form  by  the  appella- 
tion of 
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Anifnalia  MoUuscay 

Or  soft  animals.  Although,  as  respects  the  external  configura- 
tion of  the  parts,  the  general  plan  of  their  organization  is  not  as 
uniform  as  that  of  the  Vertebrata;  there  is  always  an  equal  degree 
of  resemblance  between  them  in  the  structure  and  the  functions. 

The  third  form  is  that  remarked  in  Worms,  Insects,  d&c.  Their 
nervous  system  consists  of  two  long  cords,  running  longitudi- 
nally through  the  abdomen,  dilated  at  intervals  into  knots  or  gan- 
glions. The  first  of  these  knots,  placed  over  the  oesophagus,  and 
called  brain,  is  scarcely  any  larger  than  those  that  are  along  the  ab- 
domen, with  which  they  communicate  by  filaments  that  encircle  the 
oesophagus  like  a  necklace.  The  covering  or  envelope  of  the  body 
is  divided  by  transverse  folds  into  a  certain  number  of  rings,  whose 
teguments  are  sometimes  soft,  and  sometimes  hard;  the  muscles, 
however,  being  always  situated  internaUy.  Articulated  limbs  are 
frequently  attached  to  the  trunk;  but  very  often  there  are  none. 
We  wUl  call  these  animals 

AmmaUa  Articulata^ 

Or  articulated  Animals,  in  which  is  observed  the  transition  from 
the  circulation  in  closed  vessels,  to  nutrition  by  imbibition,  and  the 
corresponding  one  of  respiration  in  circumscribed  organs,  to  that 
efiected  by  tracheae  or  air-vessels  distributed  throughout  the  body. 
In  them,  the  organs  of  taste  and  sight  are  the  most  distinct;  one 
single  family  alone  presenting  that  of  hearing.  Their  jaws,  when 
they  have  any,  are  always  lateral. 

The  fourth  form,  which  embraces  all  those  animals  known  by  the 
name  of  Zoophytes,  may  also  properly  be  denominated 

Animalia  JRodtata, 

Or  radiated  animals.  We  have  seen  that  the  organs  of  sense  and 
motion  in  all  the  preceding  ones  are  symmetrically  arranged  on  the 
two  sides  of  an  axis.  There  is  a  posterior  and  anterior  dissimilar 
fiice.     In  this  last  divbion,  they  are  disposed  like  rays  round  a  < 
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ire;  and  this  is  the  case  even  when  they  consbt  of  but  two  series, 
for  then  the  two  faces  are  similar.  They  approximate  to  the  homo- 
geneity of  plants,  having  no  very  distinct  nervous  system  or  particu- 
lar organs  of  sense;  in  some  of  them,  it  is  even  difficult  to  discover 
a  vestige  of  circulation;  their  respiratory  organs  are  almost  univer- 
sally seated  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  lowest  of  the  series 
are  nothing  but  a  sort  of  homogeneous  pulp,  endowed  with  motion 
and  sensibility. 
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ANIMALIA  VERTEBRATA, 

The  bodies  and  limbs  of  vertebrated  animald  being  supported  by 
a  frame-work  or  skeleton  composed  of  connected  pieces  that  are 
moTable  upon  each  other,  their  motions  are  certain  and  vigorous. 
The  solidity  of  this  support  enables  them  to  attain  considerable  size, 
and  it  is  among  them  that  the  largest  animals  are  found. 

The  great  concentration  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  volume  of 
its  central  portions,  give  energy  and  stability  to  their  sentiments, 
whence  result  superior  intelligence  and  perfectibility. 
Their  body  always  consists  of  a  head,  trunk  and  members. 
The  head  is  formed  by  the  cranium  which  contains  the  brain,  and 
by  the  face  which  is  composed  of  two  jaws  and  of  the  receptacles  of 
the  senses. 
The  trunk  is  supported  by  the  spine  and  the  ribs. 
The  spine  is  formed  of  vertebrsc,  the  first  of  which  supports  the 
head,  that  move  upon  each  other,  and  are  perforated  by  an  annular 
opening,  forming  together  a  canal,  in  which  is  lodged  that  medullary 
production  from  which  arise  the  nerves,  called  the  spinal  marrow. 

The  spine,  most  commonly,  is  continued  into  a  tail,  extending 
beyond  the  posterior  members. 

The  ribs  are  a  kind  of  semicircular  hoops  which  protect  the  sides 
of  the  cavity  of  the  trunk;  they  are  articulated  at  one  extremity  with 
the  vertebrs,  and  most  generally  at  the  other  with  the  sternum : 
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aometimes,  however,  they  do  not  encircle  the  tmnk,  and  there  an 
genera  in  which  they  are  hardly  visible. 

There  are  never  more  than  two  pairs  of  members,  bot  sometime 
one  or  the  other  is  wanting,  or  even  both.  Their  forms  vary  ac 
cording  to  the  movements  they  have  to  execute.  The  superio 
members  are  converted  into  hands,  feet,  wings  or  fins,  and  the  inA 
nor  into  feet  or  fins. 

The  blood  is  always  red,  and  appears  to  be  so  composed  as  ti 
sustain  a  peculiar  energy  of  sentiment  and  muscular  strength,  bot  ii 
various  degrees,  corresponding  to  their  quality  of  respiration :  iron 
which  originates  the  subdivision  of  the  Vertebrata  into  four  classes 

The  external  senses  are  always  five  in  number,  and  reside  in  tw( 
eyes,  two  ears,  two  nostrils,  the  teguments  of  the  tongue,  and  thoei 
of  the  body,  generally.  In  some  species,  however,  the  eyes  an 
obliterated. 

The  nerves  roach  the  medulla  through  the  foramina  of  the  ver 
tobra)  or  those  of  the  cranium ;  they  all  seem  to  unite  with  thi 
medulla,  which,  afler  crossing  its  filaments,  spreads  out  to  form  thi 
various  lobes  of  which  the  brain  is  composed,  and  terminates  in  tb 
two  medullary  arches  called  hemispheres,  whose  volume  is  in  pro 
portion  to  the  extent  of  the  intelligence. 

There  are  always  two  jaws,  the  greatest  motion  is  in  the  lowe 
one,  which  rises  and  falls ;  the  upper  jaw  is  sometimes  immovable 
Both  of  these  are  almost  always  armed  with  teeth,  excrescences  c 
a  peculiar  nature,  which  in  their  chemical  composition  are  ver 
similar  to  that  of  bone,  but  which  grow  by  layers  and  transudation 
one  whole  class,  however,  that  of  Birds,  has  the  jaws  invested  wit 
horn,  and  the  genus  Tcstudo,  in  the  class  of  Reptiles,  is  in  the  sam 
raMO. 

The  intestinal  canal  traverses  the  body,  experiencing  variou 
onlurgcmcnts  and  contractions,  having  appendages  and  receivin, 
m>lvrnt  fluids,  one  of  which,  the  saliva,  is  discharged  into  the  roouUi 
Tlio  others,  which  are  poured  into  the  intestine  only,  have  variou 
iiaiiioit:  the  two  principal  ones  are  the  juices  of  the  gland  called  th 
|%auoroAM,und  bile,  a  product  of  another  very  large  gland  named  th 
hvor. 

Whilo  the  digested  aliment  is  traversing  its  canal,  that  portion  c 
il  \k\\w\\  w  litlod  for  nutrition,  called  the  chyle,  is  absorbed  by  pai 
\w\\\a\  vrMols  Hi)  led  lacteal8,and  carried  into  the  veins  ;  the  residu 
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of  the  nourishment  of  the  parts  is  also  carried  into  the  veins  by  vess- 
els analogous  to  these  lacteals,  and  forming  with  them  one  same 
system  called  the  lymphatic  system. 

The  blood  which  has  served  to  nourish  the  parts,  and  which  has 
just  been  renewed  by  the  chyle  and  lymph,  is  returned  to  the  heart 
by  the  veins— but  this  blood  is  obliged,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  to 
pass  into  the  organ  of  respiration,  in  order  to  regain  its  arterial  na- 
ture, previous  to  being  again  sent  through  the  system  by  the  arteries. 
Id  the  three  first  classes  this  respiratory  organ  consists  of  lungs,  that 
18,  a  collection  of  cells  into  which  air  penetrates.  In  Fishes  only, 
and  in  some  Reptiles,  while  young,  it  consists  of  branchiae  or  a  series 
of  laminae,  between  which  water  passes. 

In  all  the  Vertebrata,  the  blood  which  furnishes  the  liver  with  the 
materials  of  the  bile  is  venous  blood,  which  has  circulated  partly  in 
the  parietes  of  the  intestines,  and  partly  in  a  peculiar  body  called 
the  spleen,  and  which,  after  being  united  in  a  trunk  called  the  veruB 
porta,  is  again  subdivided  at  the  liver. 

Subdivision  of  the  Vertebrata  into  Four  Classes, 

We  have  just  seen  how  far  vertebra  ted  animals  resemble  each 
other;  they  present,  however,  four  great  subdivisions  or  classes, 
characterised  by  the  kind  or  power  of  their  motions,  which  depend 
themselves  on  the  quantity  of  their  respiration,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
fiom  this  respiration  that  the  muscular  fibres  derive  the  strength  of 
their  irritability. 

The  quantity  of  respiration  depends  upon  two  agents:  the  first  is 
the  relative  amount  of  blood  which  is  poured  into  the  respiratory 
organ  in  a  given  instant  of  time;  the  second  is  the  relative  amount 
of  oxygen  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  surrounding 
fluid.  The  quantity  of  the  former  depends  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration. 

The  organs  of  the  circulation  may  be  double,  so  that  all  the 
blood  which  is  brought  back  from  the  various  parts  of  the  body  by 
the  veins,  is  forced  to  circulate  through  the  respiratory  organ,  pre. 
Tious  to  resuming  its  former  course  through  the  arteries;  or  they 
may  be  simple,  so  that  a  part  only  of  the  blood  is  obliged  to  pass 
through  that  organ,  the  remainder  returning  directly  to  the  bo  dy. 

The  latter  is  the  case  with  Reptiles.     The  quantity  of  their  respi- 


\ 
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CLASS  L 

MAMMALIA. 

The  Mammalia  are  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
not  only  because  it  is  the  class  to  which  Man  himself  belongs,  but 
also  because  it  is  that  which  enjoys  the  most  numerous  faculties,  the 
most  delicate  sensations,  the  most  varied  powers  of  motion,  and  in 
which  all  the  different  qualities  seem  combined  in  order  to  produce 
a  more  perfect  degree  of  intelligence,  the  one  most  fertile  in  resources, 
most  susceptible  of  perfection,  and  least  the  slave  of  instinct. 

As  their  quantity  of  respiration  is  moderate,  they  are  designed 
in  general  for  walking  on  the  earth;  but  with  vigorous  and  continued 
steps.  The  forms  of  the  articulations  of  their  skeleton  are,  conse- 
quently, strictly  defined,  which  determines  all  their  motions  with  the 
most  rigorous  precision. 

Some  of  them,  however,  by  means  of  limbs  considerably  elon* 
gated,  and  extended  membranes,  raise  themselves  in  the  air;  others 
have  them  so  shortened,  that  they  can  move  with  facility  in  water 
only,  though  this  docs  not  deprive  them  of  the  general  characters  of 
the  class. 

The  upper  jaw,  in  all  these  animals,  is  fixed  to  the  cranium; 
the  lower  is  formed  of  two  pieces  only,  articulated  by  a  projecting 
condyle  to  a  fixed  temporal  bone;  the  neck  consists  of  seven  verte- 
brae, one  single  species  excepted  which  has  nine;  the  anterior  ribs 
are  attached  before,  by  cartilage,  to  a  sternum  consisting  of  several 
vertical  pieces;  their  anterior  extremity  commences  in  a  shoulder- 
blade  that  is  not  articulated,  but  simply  suspended  in  the  flesh,  oflen 
resting  on  the  sternum  by  means  of  an  intermediate  bone,  called  a 
clavicle.  This  extremity  is  continued  by  an  arm,  a  fore-arm,  and  a 
hand,  the  latter  being  composed  of  two  ranges  of  small  bones  called 
the  carpus,  of  another  range  called  the  metacarpus,  and  of  the 
fingers,  each  of  which  consists  of  two  or  three  bones,  termed  pha- 
langes. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Cetacea,  the  first  part  of  the  posterior 
extremity,  in  all  animals  of  this  class,  is  fixed  to  the  spine,  forming 
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a  girdle  or  pelvis,  which,  in  youth,  consists  of  three  pairs  of  bones, 
the  ilium  which  is  attached  to  the  spine,  the  pubis  which  forms  the 
anterior  part  of  the  girdle,  and  the  ischium,  the  posterior.  At  the 
point  of  union  of  these  three  bones  is  situated  the  cavity  with  which 
the  thigh  is  articulated,  to  which,  in  its  turn,  is  attached  the  leg, 
formed  of  two  bones,  the  tibia  and  fibula;  this  extremity  is  termi- 
nated by  parts  similar  to  those  of  the  hand,  i.  c.  by  a  tarsus,  meta- 
tarsus and  toes. 

The  head  of  the  mammalia  is  always  articulated  by  two  condyles, 
with  the  atlas,  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck. 

The  brain  is  always  composed  of  two  hemispheres,  united  by  a 
medullary  layer,  called  the  corpus  caUosum^  containing  the  ventri- 
cles, and  enveloping  four  pairs  of  tubercles,  named  the  corpora 
striata  or  striated  bodies,  the  thdlafni  nervorum  opticorum  or  beds 
of  the  optic  nerves,  and  the  nates ^  and  testes.  Between  the  optic 
beds  is  a  third  ventricle,  which  communicates  with  a  fourth  under 
the  cerebellum^  the  crura  of  which  always  form  a  transverse  promi- 
nence under  the  medulla  oblongata^  called  the  pons  Varolii^  or 
bridge  of  Varolius. 

The  eye,  invariably  lodged  in  its  orbit,  is  protected  by  two  lids 
and  a  vestige  of  a  third,  and  has  its  crystalline  fixed  by  the  ciliary 
processes^its  sclerotic  is  simply  cellular. 

The  ear  always  contains  a  cavity  called  the  tympanum^  or  drum, 
which  communicates  with  the  mouth  by  the  Eustachian  tube;  the 
cavity  itself  is  closed  externally  by  a  membrane  called  the  membrana 
tympanic  and  contains  a  chain  of  four  little  bones,  named  the  incus 
or  anvil,  malleus  or  hammer,  the  os  orbiculare  or  circular  bone,  and 
the  stapes  or  stirrup;  a  vestibule,  on  the  entrance  of  which  rests  the 
stapes,  and  which  communicates  with  three  semicircular  canals;  and 
finally,  a  cochlea^  wliich  terminates  by  one  canal  in  the  vestibule,  and 
by  the  other  in  the  tympanum. 

Their  cranium  is  subdivided  into  three  portions;  the  anterior  is 
formed  by  the  two  frontal  and  ethmoidal  bones,  the  middle  by  the 
two  ossa  parietalia  and  the  os  cthmoidcs,  and  the  posterior  by  the 
OS  occipitis.  Between  the  ossa  parietalia,  the  sphenoidalis  and  the 
OS  occipitis,  are  interposed  the  two  temporal  bones,  part  of  which 
belong  properly  to  the  face. 

In  the  foDtus,  the  occipital  bone  is  divided  into  four  parts:  the  sphe- 
into  two  halves,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  three  pairs 
of  htaral  wings;  the  temporal  into  three,  one  of  which  serves  to 
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complete  the  cranium,  the  second  to  close  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear, 
the  third  to  form  the  parietes  of  the  tympanum,  &c.  These  bony 
portions,  still  more  numerous  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  foetal  ex- 
istence, are  united  more  or  less  promptly,  according  to  the  species, 
and  the  bones  themselves  finally  become  consolidated  in  the  adult. 

Their  face  consists  of  the  two  maxillary  bones,  between  which  pass 
the  nostrils;  the  two  intermaxillaries  are  situated  before,  and  the  two 
ossa  palati  behind  them;  between  these  descends  the  vomer,  a  bony 
process  of  the  os  ethmoides;  at  the  entrance  of  the  nasal  canal  are 
placed  the  ossa  nassi;  to  its  external  parietes  adhere  the  inferior 
turbinated  bones,  the  superior  ones  which  occupy  its  upper  and  pos- 
terior portion  belonging  to  the  os  ethmoides.  The  jugal  or  cheek 
bone  unites  the  maxillary  to  the  temporal  bone  on  each  side,  and 
frequently  to  the  os  frontis;  finally,  the  os  unguis,  and  pars  plana  of 
the  ethmoid  bone  occupy  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  some- 
times a  part  of  the  cheek.  In  the  embryo  state  these  bones  also 
are  much  more  subdivided. 

Their  tongue  is  always  fleshy,  connected  with  a  bone  called  the 
hyoides,  which  is  composed  of  several  pieces,  and  suspended  from 
the  cranium  by  ligaments. 

Their  lungs,  two  in  number,  divided  into  lobes,  and  composed  of 
an  infinitude  of  cells,  are  always  enclosed,  without  any  adhesion,  in 
a  cavity  formed  by  the  ribs  and  diaphragm  and  lined  by  the  pleura; 
the  organ  of  voice  is  always  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  trachea; 
a  fieshy  curtain,  called  the  velum  palati^  establishes  a  direct  com- 
munication between  their  larynx  and  nasal  canal. 

Their  residence  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  rendering  them  less 
exposed  to  the  alternations  of  cold  and  heat,  their  tegument  (hair) 
is  but  moderately  thick,  and  in  such  as  inhabit  warm  climates,  even 
that  is  rare. 

The  Cetacea,  which  live  exclusively  in  water,  are  the  only  ones 
that  are  altogether  deprived  of  it. 

The  young  are  nourished  for  some  time  afler  birth  by  a  fluid  (milk) 
peculiar  to  animals  of  this  class,  which  is  produced  by  the  mammsB 
at  the  time  of  parturition,  and  continues  to  be  so  as  long  as  is  necess- 
ary. It  is  from  the  mamnuB  that  this  class  derives  its  name,  and 
being  a  character  peculiar  to  it,  they  distinguish  it  better  than  any 
other  that  is  external. 
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fection  in  man,  in  whom  the  whole  anterior  extremity  is  free  and 
capable  of  prehension. 

These  various  combinations,  which  strictly  determine  the  nature 
of  the  different  mammalia,  have  given  rise  to  the  following  orders: 


ORDER  I. 

BlMANA(l). 

Man  forms  but  one  genus,  and  that  genus  the  only  one  of  its 
order.  As  his  history  is  the  more  directly  interesting  to  ourselves, 
and  forms  the  point  of  comparison  to  which  we  refer  that  of  other 
animals,  we  will  speak  of  it  more  in  detail. 

We  will  rapidly  sketch  every  thing  that  is  peculiar  in  each  of 
his  organic  systems,  amidst  all  that  he  shares  in  common  with  other 
Mammalia;  we  will  examine  the  advantages  he  derives  from  these 
peculiarities  over  other  species;  we  will  describe  the  principal  varie- 
ties of  his  race  and  their  distinguishing  characters,  and  finally  point 
out  the  natural  order  in  which  his  individual  and  social  faculties  are 
developed. 

Peculiar  Conformation  of  Man, 

The  foot  of  Man  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Monkey;  it  is  large; 
the  leg  bears  vertically  upon  it;  the  Iieel  is  expanded  beneath;  the  toes 
arc  short,  and  but  slightly  flexible;  the  great  toe,  longer  and  larger  than 
the  rest,  is  placed  on  the  same  hne  with,  and  cannot  be  opposed  to  them. 
This  foot,  then,  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  support  the  body;  but  cannot 
be  used  for  seizing  or  climbing,  and  as  the  hands  are  not  calculated  for 
walking,  Man  is  the  only  true  bimanous  and  biped  animal. 

The  whole  body  of  Man  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  a  vertical  position. 
Were  he  to  desire  it,  Man  could  not,  with  convenience,  walk  on  all  fours; 
his  short  and  nearly  inflexible  feet,  and  his  long  thigh,  would  bring  the 
knee  to  the  ground;  his  widely  separated  shoulders  and  his  arms,  too  far 
extended  from  the  median  line,  would  ill  support  the  upper  portion  of 
his  body.  The  great  indented  muscle,  which,  in  quadrupeds,  suspends, 
as  in  a  girth,  the  body  between  the  scapulx,  is  smaller  in  Man  than  in  any 
one  among  them.  The  head  is  also  heavier,  both  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  brain  and  the  smallness  of  the  sinuses  or  cavities  of  the  bones;  and  yet 


(1)  Animab  with  two  hands. 
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"i.  i\;a.-,c  the  intensity  of 

■  '■■»  the  various  degrees  of 

■■■  i!h>>c  of  the  Moiikry,  are 

'  Iio  a])pears  to  l)e  the  only 

l.<\ito  to  he  atlcctcd  hy  iin- 

■  \-    some  inthicnce  on  tliat  of 

■  .'i'  Nonu'  advantage  in  lliis  re- 
';« .^'.^  tonpics  are  covered  with 
,  !)0th  from  the  delicacy  of  his 

:\.  parts,  as  well  as  from  thi:  form 
::iai  of  any  otiier  animal  for  suiting 

■  ill  the  organ  of  his  voice;  of  all  the 
:  y  uf  articulating'  sounds,  its  prohable 
ii  and  the  great  mobility  of  his  lips. 
:..  iiioile  of  communication,  for  of  all  the 
V  ..  I  ployed  for  the  transmission  of  iileas, 
n.li  can  be  perceived  at  the  greatest  dis- 
.\  in  their  sphere  of  operation. 
.  even  to  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  appears* 
.-  .\  to  a  vertical  position.     The  heart  is  placed 
.    iinl  its  point  inclines  to  the  left,  thereby  oc- 
■  :Li»rta,  dilfering  from  tliat  of  niost  (Hi:ulruj)cds. 
.  Judging  from  his  ^truclure,  a[)j)ears  to  consist 
:■  r  -Nucculent  parts  of  vegetables;  jjis  hanils  olfcr 
.-.  ;';ng  them;  his  short,  and  l)ul  moderately  strong 
'.  his  canini  being  u^ual  in  Icnglli  to  the  rcn\;iining 
luolares  on  the  other,  would  allow  him  neither  to 
■   \  our  flesh,  were  thche  aliments  not  ])revious]y  pre- 
■■'  ice,  however,  possessed  of  fire,  and  those  arts  hy 
seizing  animals  or  killing  them  at  a  distance,  every 
:  lered  sub.servient  to  his  nourishment,  thereby  giving 
.■I  infinite  multiplication  of  his  species. 
.  hasty  sketch  of  the  anatomical  stnicture  of  Man  rcqui- 
..;iction,  we  will  add,  that   he  has  thirty-two  vortehr:*.,  of 
Mg  to  the  neck,  twelve  to  the  ba«'k,  Jive  t«)  tlie  loins,  five 
5:1  three  to  the  coccyx.     Seven  i)alrs  of  his  i-lbs  an;  united 
!i  by  elongated  cartilages,  and  are  c  illc^l  tiue  riljs;  the  five 
■  .U'e  denominated  ialse  ones.      Ilis  adult  cranlMm  is  formed 
~:  an  occipitalis,  two  ossa  tempo;;",  two   puric'.alia,  and  the 
■:dal  and  sphenoidal  l>c)nes.      'I'lie  bfiucs  of   liis  fue  ;ire  lour- 
V  r,  two  maxillaries,  two  ossa  niahc,  each  of  which    joins  the 
'he  maxillarv  bone  of  its  own  si<lc  bv  a  kind  of  handle  called 
■-:<:  arch;  two  nasal  bones,  two  oasa  palati  behind  the  palate,  a 
V  ccn  the  nostrils,  two  turbinateil  boncN  of  the  nose  in  the  nos- 
tchryinals  (unguis)  in  the  internal  angles  of  the  orbits  and  the 


•^ivUi  >■  heifM,  be- 
■iibiii'  line  r^pJ,  audi 


-ll'i 
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.  :i(1vanced  but  slowly.    Their  arts  were  limited  to  the 

■I  11(1  canoes,  to  covering  themselves  with  skins  and  the 

^  iiTuwtt  and  nets.    They  observed  such  stars  only  as  directed 

'"  lourncys,  and  some  few  natural  objects  whose  properties 

^rt  tticni.     Tlicy  domesticated  tlie  Dog,  simply  because  he  had 

'Uiiiiiiun  for  their  own  kind  of  life.    When  they  had  succeeded 

'he.  iiciinvorous  animals,  they  found  in  the  possession  of  numerous 

>vcr  tailing  source  of  subsistence,  and  also  some  leisure,  which 

-nioycil  in  extending  the  sphere  of  their  acquirements.     Some  in- 

"  ^v.ia  11  ic  II  employed  in  the  construction  of  dwellings  and  the  making 

'  'fiica:  ihe  idea  of  property  was  admitted,  and  consequently  that  of 

'  ~.  us  \^  ell  as  wealth  and  difference  of  conditions,  those  fruitful  sources 

-  ■  'ic  iiu.iU&t  emulation  and  the  vilest  passions:  but  the  necessity  of  search. 

'.^Ii  pastures,  and  of  obeying  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  still 

••  •lm;.  i  :iiLin  to  a  wandering  life,  and  limited  their  improvements  to  a  very 

iiai;>j.>  .-^ihcre. 

i  nc  jriultiplication  of  the  human  species,  and  its  improvement  in  the  arts 
iki'.'>.  iclc rices  have  only  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  since  the  invention 
c:  ..^rlculturc  and  the  division  of  the  soil  into  hereditary  possessions.  By 
;..(.  ims  of  agriculture,  the  manual  labour  of  a  portion  of  society  is  adequate 
t :  *.h.c  maintenance  of  the  whole,  and  allows  the  remainder  time  for  less  ne- 
I.  sary  occupations,  at^the  same  time  that  the  hope  of  acquiring,  by  industry, 
A  comfortable  existence  for  self  and  posterity,  has  given  a  new  springto  emu- 
lation. The  discovery  of  a  representative  of  property  or  a  circulating  me- 
dium, by  facilitating  exchanges  and  rendering  fortunes  more  independent 
and  susceptible  of  being  increased,  has  carried  this  emulation  to  its  highest 
degree,  but  by  a  necessary  consequence  it  lias  also  equally  increased  the 
vices  of  effeminacy  and  the  furies  of  ambition. 

The  natural  propensity  to  reduce  every  thing  to  general  principles,  and 
to  search  for  the  causes  of  every  phenomenon,  has  produced  reflecting  men, 
in  eveiy  stage  of  society,  who  have  added  new  ideas  to  those  already 
obtained,  nearly  all  of  whom,  while  knowledge  was  confined  to  the  few, 
endeavoured  to  convert  their  intellectual  superiority  into  the  means  of  domi- 
nation, by  exaggerating  their  own  merit,  and  disguising  the  poverty  of  their 
lEAOwledge  by  the  propagation  of  superstitious  ideas. 

An  e^  stiU  more  irremediable,  is  the  abuse  of  physical  power:  now  that 
man  only  can  injure  man,  he  is  continually  seeking  to  do  so,  and  is  the  only 
animal  upon  earth  that  is  forever  at  war  with  his  own  species.  Savages 
fight  for  a  forest,  and  herdsmen  for  a  pasture,  and  as  often  as  they  can, 
break  in  upon  the  cultivators  of  the  earth  to  rob  them  of  the  fruits  of  their 
long  and  punfiil  labours.  Even  civilized  nations,  far  from  being  contented 
with  their  blessings,  pour  out  each  other's  blood  for  the  prerogatives  of 
pride,  or  the  monopoly  of  trade.  Hence,  the  necessity  for  governments  to 
direct  the  national  wars,  and  to  repress  or  reduce  to  regular  forms  the 
quarrels  of  individuals. 

G 
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:>J  to  myBticinn,  ttut  huve  sprung  the  most  widely  extended 

on — the  arts  Mid  litentare  hsve  sometinieB  Bauriehed  unoiw 

.i  always  enveloped  in  ■  strangle  dlsguUe  and  GgutatiTe  style. 

I,  German,  and  Pelaigic  branch  is  roucl)  more  extended,  and 

■rUer  divided,  notwithstanding  which,  the  most  numerbuaiJSni- 

Knltserred  between  its  four  principal  languages — the  Sanscii^ 

It  otcred  Imguage  of  the  Ilindooa,  and  the  parent  of  the  greater 

^oT  till  dialects  of  Hindostan;  the  ancient  Isngiiage  of  the  Pela^ 

son  isntliEr  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  many  tongues  that  are  extinct,  and 

[Li  the  south  of  Europe]  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic,  from  which  are 

iguages  of  the  north  and  north-west  of  Europe,  such  as  the 

.h,  En^ish,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  other  dialects;  and  finally, 

L,  from  which  spring  those  of  the  north-east,  the  Baman, 

..ian,  &c. 

It  is  by  this  great  and  venerable  branch  of  the  Caucasian  stock,  that 
philosophy,  the  arts,  and  the  sciences  have  been  carried  to  the  greatest 
peifi-ction,  and  remained  in  the  keeping  of  the  nations  which  compose  it 
ibr  more  than  three  thousand  years. 

It  wasprecededinEuropc^y  the  Celts,  who  came  from  the  north,  whoM 
tribes,  once  very  numerous,  are  now  confined  to  its  most  eastern  extremity, 
and  by  the  Cantabrians,  who  passed  from  Africa  into  Spain,  now  confound- 
ed  with  the  many  nations  whose  posterity  have  intermingled  in  that  pen- 

The  ancient  Persians  originate  from  the  same  souroe  as  the  Indians,  and 
their  descendants  to  the  present  hour  bear  great  marks  of  reseniblance  to 
the  people  of  Europe. 

The  predatory  tribes  of  the  Scythian  and  Turlar  branch,  extending  at 
fitit  to  the  north  and  north-east,  always  wandering  over  the  immense  phun* 
of  those  countries,  returned  only  to  devastate  the  happier  abodes  of  their 
nore  civilized  brethren.  The  Scythians,  who,  at  so  .remote  a  period, 
made  irruptions  into  upper  Asia;  the  Parthlans,  who  there  destroyed  the 
Greek  and  Roman  ilominationj  the  Turks,  who  there  subverted  that  of  the 
Arabs,  and  subjugated  in  Europe  the  unfortunate  remnant  of  the  Grecian 
people,  all  swarmed  from  this  prolific  branch.  The  Finlandera  and  Hun. 
gariaoB  are  tribes  of  the  same  division,  which  have  strayed  among  the 
Sclavonic  and  Teutonic  nstions.  Their  original  country,  to  the  north  and 
north-east  of  the  Caspian  sea  still  cont^ns  inhabitants  who  have  the  same 
origin,  and  speak  similar  languages,  but  mingled  with  otlier  pet^  nations, 
variously  descended,  and  of  different  tangusgcs.  The  Tartars  remuned 
unmixed  longer  than  the  others  in  the  country  included  between  the  moutlt 
of  the  Danube  to  beyond  the  Irtiscb,  from  which  they  so  long  menaced 
Bniua,  and  where  they  have  finally  been  subjugated  by  her.  The  lloD- 
goles,  however,  have  mingled  their  blood  with  tliat  of  those  they  conquered, 
many  traces  of  which  may  still  be  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  lener 
Tartaiy. 

nil  to  the  east  of  this  Tartar  branch  of  the  Caucasian  race  that  the  Hod- 
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nee  begini,  whence  it  extends  to  the  eastern  ocean.  Its  branehes, 
the  Calmucsy  &c.  still  wandering  shepherds,  are  constantly  trarernnf^  the 
desert.  Thrice  did  their  ancestors  under  Attihy  Genghis,  and  Tameriane^ 
ipread  fiir  the  terror  of  their  name.  The  Chinese  are  the  earliest  and 
most  civilized  branch  not  only  of  this  race,  to  which  they  belong,  but  of  aU 
the  nations  upon  earth.  A  third  branch,  the  Blantchures,  recently  con- 
quered, and  still  goyem  China.  The  Japanese,  Coreans,  and  nesrly  aU 
the  hordes  which  extend  to  the  north-east  of  Siberia,  subject  to  Runia, 
are  also  to  be  considered,  in  a  great  measure,  as  ori^nating  from  this  raoet 
and  such  also  is  esteemed  the  fact,  with  regard  to  the  original  inhabitants 
of  various  islands  of  that  Archipelago.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  Chi- 
nese literati;  the  different  nations  of  the  Mongoles  are  universally  addicted 
to  Buddism,  or  the  religion  of  Fo. 

The  origin  of  this  great  race  appears  to  have  been  in  the  mountains  of  At- 
laif  but  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  filiation  of  its  different  branches  with 
tiie  same  certainty  as  we  have  done  those  of  the  Caucasian.  The  histofy 
of  these  wandering  nations  is  as  fugitive  as  their  establishments,  and  that  of 
the  Chinese,  confined  exclusively  to  their  own  empire,  g^ves  us  nothing 
satisfactory  with  respect  to  their  neighbours.  The  affinities  of  their  lan- 
guages are  also  too  little  known  to  direct  us  in  this  labyrinth. 

The  languages  of  the  north  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the  (Ganges,  as  well 
as  that  of  Thibet,  are  somewhat  allied  to  the  Chinese,  at  least  in  their  mo- 
nosylUdiic  structure,  and  the  people  who  speak  them  have  features  some- 
what resembling  other  Mongoles.  The  south  of  this  peninsula,  however,  is 
uhabited  by  MaUys,  whose  forms  approximate  them  nuich  nearer  to  the  In- 
dians, whose  race  and  lang^ge  are  extended  over  all  the  coasts  of  the  ishuids 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  innumerable  little  islands  of  the  southern 
ocean  are  also  peopled  by  a  handsome  race,  nearly  allied  to  the  Indians^ 
whose  language  is  very  similar  to  the  Malay;  in  the  interior  of  the  largest 
of  these  islands,  particularly  in  the  wilder  portions  of  it,  is  another  race 
of  men,  with  black  complexions,  crisped  hair,  and  negro  faces,  called  Al- 
fburous.  On  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  in  the  neighbouring  islands, 
we  find  other  neg^roes,  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
named  Papuas;  to  the  latter,  are  generally  referred  the  people  of  Van-Die- 
men's  land,  and  those  of  New  Holland  to  the  Alfourous. 

These  Malays,  and  these  Papuas  are  not  easily  referable  to  either  of  the 
three  great  races  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  but  can  the  former  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  their  neighbours,  the  Caucasian  Hindoos  and  the 
Mongolian  Chinese?  As  for  us,  we  confess  we  cannot  discover  any  suffi- 
cient characteristics  in  them  for  that  purpose.  Are  the  Papuas  Negroes, 
which  may  formerly  have  strayed  into  the  Indian  ocean  ?  We  posess  neither 
figures  nor  descriptions  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us  to  answer  tliis 
question. 

The  northern  inhabitants  of  both  continents,  the  Samoicdes,  the  Lap* 
landers,  and  the  Esquimaux,  spring,  according  to  some,  from  tiic  Mongolian 
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nee,  while  others  assert  that  they  are  mere  degenerate  oflTeets  from  the 
Sgrthim  and  Tartar  branch  of  the  Caucasian  stock. 

We  hare  not  yet  been  able  to  refer  the  Americans  to  any  of  the  races  of 
the  eastern  continent;  still,  they  have  no  precise  nor  constant  character 
which  can  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  a  particular  one.  Their  copper 
coloured  complexion  is  not  sufficient^  their  generally  black  hur  and  scanty 
beaid  would  induce  us  to  refer  them  to  the  Mongoles,  if  their  defined  fea* 
turesy  projecting  nose,  large  and  open  eye,  did  not  oppose  such  a  theory, 
and  correspond  with  the  features  of  the  European.  Their  languages  are  as 
mimberless  as  their  tribes,  and  no  demonstrative  analogy  has  as  yet  been 
obtained,  either  with  each  other,  or  with  those  of  the  old  world. 
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QUADRUMANA(l), 

Independently  of  the  anatomical  details  which  distinguish  it  from 
Man^  and  which  have  been  given,  this  family  differs  from  our  spe- 
cies in  a  very  remarkable  way.  All  the  animals  belonging  to  it 
have  ifie.  foes  of  the  hind  feet  free  and  opposable  to  the  others,  and 
the  toes  lire  all  as  long  and  flexible  as  fingers.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  whole  species  climb  trees  with  the  greatest  facility,  while  it 
is  only  with  pain  and  difiiculty  they  can  stand  and  walk  upright;  their 
foot  then  resting  on  its  outer  edge  only,  and  their  narrow  pelvis 
being  unfavourable  to  an  equilibrium.  They  all  have  intestines 
very  similar  to  those  of  man;  the  eyes  directed  forwards.  The  brain 
has  three  lobes  on  each  side,  the  posterior  of  which  covers  the  cere- 
bellum, and  the  temporal  fossse  are  separated  from  the  orbits  by  a 
bony  partition.  In  every  thing  else,  however,  they  gradually  lessen 
in  resemblance  to  him,  by  assuming  a  muzzle  more  and  more  elon- 
gated, a  tail  and  a  gait  more  like  that  of  quadrupeds.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  freedom  of  their  arms  and  the  complication  of  their 
hands  allow  them  all  to  perform  many  of  the  actions  of  man  as  well 
as  to  imitate  his  gestures. 

They  have  long  been  divided  into  two  genera,  the  Monkeys  and 
the  Lemurs^  which,  by  the  multiplication  of  secondary  forms,  have 
now  become  two  small  families,  between  which  we  must  place  a 

(1)  Animals  with  four  hands. 
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third  genus  that  of  the  OuutUUj  as  it  is  not  conveniently  referable  to 
the  one  or  the  other. 

SiKiA,  Lin. 

The  Monkeys  are  all  quadrumanay  which  have  four  straight  incisors  in 
each  jaw,  and  flat  nails  on  all  the  extremities;  two  characters  which  ap- 
proximate them  them  more  nearly  to  Man,  than  the  subsequent  genertt 
their  molars  hare  also  blunt  tubercles  like  ours,  and  their  food  connsti 
chiefly  of  fruits.  Their  canine  teeth,  however,  being  longer  than  the  rcst^ 
supply  them  with  weapons  we  do  not  possess,  and  which  require  a  hollow 
in  the  opposite  jaw,  to  receive  them  when  the  mouth  is  closed. 

They  may  be  divided,  from  the  number  of  their  molar  teeth,  into  two 
principal  subgenera,  which  are  again  subcUvided  into  numerous  groups. 
The 

MoHKXTs,  properly  so  called. 

Or  those  of  the  eastern  continent,  have  the  same  number  of  grinders  as 
Man,  but  otherwise  differing  from  each  other  by  characters,  which  have 
formed  the  grounds  of  the  following  subdivisions.    The 

SixiA,  Erxl. — ^PiTHscuB,  Geoffr. 

The  Ourangs(l),  are  the  only  monkeys  of  the  ancient  continent  which 
have  no  callus  on  the  seat  Their  nose  is  not  prominent,  they  have  no 
cheek-pouches,  nor  a  vestige  of  a  taiL  Some  of  them  have  arms  long 
enough  to  reach  the  ground  when  standings — their  legs,  on  the  contrary, 
are  very  short 

S.  9aiyru3t  L.  (The  Ourang-Outang.)  Of  all  animals,  this  Ourang  is 
considered  as  approaching  most  nearly  to  Man  In  the  form  of  hishead,  height 
of  forehead,  and  volume  of  brain;  but  the  exaggerated  descriptions  of  some 
authors  respecting  this  resemblance,  are  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  &ct 
of  their  being  drawn  from  young  individuals  only;  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  with  age,  their  muzzle  becomes  much  more  prominent 
The  body  is  covered  with  coarse  red  hair,  the  face  bluisli,  and  the  hinder 
thumbs  very  short  compared  with  the  toes.  His  lips  are  susceptible  of  a 
singular  elongation,  and  possess  great  mobility.  His  history  has  been 
much  disfigured  by  mingling  it  with  that  of  the  other  great  monkeys,  that 
of  the  Chimpanse  in  particular.  After  a  strict  and  critical  examination,  I 
have  ascertained  that  the  Ourang-Outang  inhabits  the  most  eastern  coun- 
tries only,  such  as  Malabar,  Cochin  China,  and  particularly  the  great  island 
of  Borneo,  whence  he  has  been  occasionally  brought  to  Europe  by  the  way 
of  Java.  When  young,  and  such  as  he  appears  to  us  in  his  captivity,  he  is 
a  mild  and  gentle  animal ,  easily  rendered  tame  and  affectionate,  which  is 


(1)  Oroyi^is  a  Malay  word  signifying  rtaaonahlc  being,  which  is  applied 
to  man,  the  ourang-outang,  and  Uie  elephant.  Outang  means  wiUy  or  of  the 
woodsi  hence,  WUd  Man  of  the  Woods. 
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CDftbled  by  hb  conformaUon  to  imitate  many  of  our  actions,  but  whose 
intelligence  does  not  appear  to  be  as  great  as  is  reported,  not  much  suiv 
passing  eren  that  of  the  Dog. 

There  is  a  monkey  in  Borneo,  hitherto  known  dnly  by  his  skeleton,  called 
the  PongOf  which  so  closely  resembles  the  Ourang-Outang  in  the  propor- 
tions of  all  his  parts,  that  we  are  tempted  to  consider  him  an  adult — ^if  not 
of  the  spedes  of  the  Ourang-Outang,  at  leaiit  of  one  very  nearly  allied  to  it. 
He  is  the  largest  monkey  known,  and  in  size  is  nearly  equal  to  Man. 

The  anns  of  the  remaining  Ourangs  reach  only  to  the  knee.  They  have 
no  forehead,  and  the  cranium  retreats  from  the  crest  of  the  eye-brow.  The 
name  of  Chxpavsbs  might  be  exclu^vely  applied  to  them. 

S.  Troglodiftea,  L.  (The  Chimpans^)  is  covered  with  black  or  brown  hair. 
Could  any  reliance  be  placed  on  the  accounts  of  travellers,  this  animal 
must  be  equal  or  superior  to  man  in  stature,  but  no  part  of  it  hitherto  seen 
in  Europe  indicates  this  extraordinary  size.  It  inhabits  Gtunea  and  Congo, 
lives  in  troops,  constructs  huts  of  leaves  and  sticks,  afms  itself  with  clubs 
and  stones,  and  thus  repulses  men  and  elephants.  Naturalists  have  gene- 
rslly  confounded  it  with  the  Ourang-Outang.  When  domesticated  he  soon 
learns  to  walk,  sit,  and  eat  like  a  man.  We  now  separate  the  Gibbons 
from  the  Ourangs. 

HiLOBATES,  Illig. 

The  Gibbons  have  the  long  arms  of  the  true  Ourangs,  and  the  low  fore- 
head of  the  Chimpans^,  along  with  the  callous  seat  of  the  Guenons,  differ- 
ing however  from  the  latter  in  having  no  tail  or  check-pouch.  They  all 
inhabit  the  most  remote  parts  of  India. 

S.  lar,  L.  (The  Black  Gibbon)  is  covered  with  coarse  black  hairs,  and 
has  a  whitish  circle  round  his  face.    There  are  several  other  species. 

Cebcopitbscus,  £rxL 

The  long-tailed  monkeys  have  a  moderately  prominent  muzzle  (of  60") ; 
cheek-pouches;  tail;  callosities  on  the  seat;  the  last  of  the  inferior  molars 
with  four  tubercles  like  the  rest.  Numerous  species,  of  every  variety  of 
size  and  colour,  abound  in  Africa,  live  in  troops,  and  do  much  damage  to 
the  gardens  and  fields  under  cultivation.    They  are  easily  tamed. 

Simia  rutfroy  Gm.  (The  Patras.)  Bed  fawn  colour  above,  whitish 
below;  a  black  band  over  the  eyes,  sometimes  surmounted  with  white— 
from  Senegal.    The 

SzxnopiTHBCus,  Fred.  Cuv. 

Differs  frt)m  the  Long-tailed  Monkeys,  by  having  an  additional  smaU 
tubercle  on  the  last  of  the  inferior  molares.  These  animals  inhabit  eastern 
countries,  and  their  long  limbs  and  very  long  tail  give  them  a  very  peculiar 
appearance.  Their  muzzle  projects  very  littie  more  than  that  of  the  Gib- 
bons, and  like  them,  they  have  callosities  on  the  seat.    They  appear. 
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to  hare  no  cheek-pouches;  their  larynx  is  fiinushed  with  a 
The  ooe  long^  known  b  the 

Sim.  nenutus,  L.  Remarkable  for  its  lively  and  varied  coloaringf  body 
and  arms  greyi  hands,  thighs  and  feet  black;  legs  of  a  lively  red;  the  tail 
and  a  large  triangular  spot  upon  the  loins,  white;  face  orsnge;  he  has  n 
black  and  red  collar,  and  tufts  of  yellow  hairs  on  the  ndes  of  the  bcadf 
inhabits  Cochin  China. 

Macacus,  or  MACAdUss. 

All  the  animals  of  thb  denomination  have  a  fifth  tubercle  on  their  last 
molars,  and  callosities  and  cheek  pouches  like  a  Guenon.  The  limbs  sie 
shorter  and  thicker  than  in  a  Semnopithecus;  the  muzzle  more  projectingt 
and  the  superciliary  ridge  more  inflated  than  in  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Though  docile  when  young,  they  become  unmanageable  when  old.  They 
all  hare  a  sac  which  communicates  with  the  larynx  under  the  thyroid  csiv 
tilage,  and  which,  when  they  cry  out,  becomes  filled  with  air. 

8im,  tiknuB  and  konina^  L.  (The  Maned  Macaque.)  Black;  ash-col- 
oared  mane  and  whitish  beard  which  surround  the  head.    From  Ceylon. 

Some  of  the  Macaques  are  distinguished  by  a  short  tail. 

M,  rhemts.  (The  Pig^tidled  Baboon.)  Gre^sb;  a  fawn-coloured  tinge 
on  the  head  and  crupper,  sometimes  on  the  back;  face  flesh-colour;  tail 
reaching  below  the  hamstrings.    From  Bengal. 

Ivirus,  Cut. 

The  Inui  are  mere  Macaques,  which  hare  a  small  tubercle  in  lieu  of  n 
tail 

Ctvogsmialus,  C.(1) 

The  Dog  headed-Monkeys,  together  with  the  teeth,  cheek.pouches  and 
callosities  of  the  Inuus,  Cuv. ,  have  an  elongated  muzzle  truncated  at  the 
end,  in  which  the  nostrils  are  pierced,  giving  it  a  greater  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  dog  than  of  any  other  monkey;  their  tail  varies  in  length.  They 
are  generaUy  large,  ferocious  and  dangerous  animals,  found  mostly  in 
Africa. 

C  papiOf  Desm.  (The  Guinea  Baboon.)  Yellow,  vergingmoreor  less 
on  a  brown ;  tufts  of  the  checks  fawn-coloured;  face  black;  tail  long.  They 
are  found  of  various  sizes,  owing  probably  to  the  difference  of  ag^.  When 
full  grown,  frightful  from  their  ferocity  and  brutality.    From  Guinea.   The 

MAHDaiLLS, 

Of  all  the  Monkeys,  have  the  longest  muzzle  (30**) ;  their  tail  is  very  short; 
they  are  brutal  and  ferocious;  nose  as  in  the  preceding. 

Sim.  maimon  and  merman,  Lin.     (The  Mandrill.)    Greyish  brown,  in- 

(1)  Cynoeephalui,  dog's  head. 
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clining  to  olive  aboye;  cheeks  blue  and  furrowed.  The  nose  in  the  adult 
male  becomes  red,  particularly  at  the  end,  where  it  is  scarlet,  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  its  being  deemed,  erroneously,  a  distinct  species.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  hideous  or  extraordinary  animal.  He  nearly  at- 
tains the  size  of  a  man,  and  is  a  terror  to  the  negroes  of  Guinea.  Many 
details  of  his  history  have  been  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  Chimpans^,  and 
consequently  with  that  of  the  Ourang-Outang. 

The  Moitkxts  ow  Axsaica 

Have  four  grinders  more  than  the  others — ^thirty-six  in  all;  the  tail  long; 
no  cheek-pouches;  seat  hairy;  no  callosities;  nostrils  opening  on  the 
tides  of  the  nose,  and  not  underneath.  All  the  great  Quadrumana  of 
America  belong  to  this  division. 

The  tails  of  some  of  them  are  prehensile^-that  is,  their  extremity  can 
twist  round  a  body  with  sufficient  force  to  seize  it  as  with  a  hand.  They 
are  more  particularly  designated  by  the  name  of  Sapajous. 

At  their  head  may  be  placed  the  Alouattes  (Mtcetbs,  Illig.),  which  are 
distinguished  by  a  pyramidal  head,  the  upper  jaw  of  which  descends  much 
below  the  cranium,  as  the  branches  of  the  lower  one  ascend  very  high  for 
the  purpose  of  lodgfing  a  bony  drum,  formed  by  a  vesicular  inflation  of  the 
byoid  bone,  which  communicates  with  the  larynx,  and  gives  to  their  voice 
astonishing  power,  and  a  most  frightful  sound.  Hence  their  name  of 
JBowling  Monkeys*    The  prehensile  portion  of  the  tail  is  naked  beneath. 

There  are  several  species,  whose  distinguishing  characters  are  not  yet 
well  ascertained,  for  the  colour  of  the  fur  on  which  they  are  established 
varies  with  the  age  and  sex. 

Simia  senieulus.  Buff.  (Red  Howling  Monkey.)  It  is  often  sent  to  us 
from  the  forests  of  Guiana,  where  it  lives  in  troops;  size  that  of  a  large  fox; 
colour,  a  reddish  chesnut,  rather  deeper  at  the  head  and  tail. 

The  Comcosr  Sapajous  have  the  head  flat,  and  the  projection  of  the 
muzzle  very  moderate — ^facial  angle  60^. 

In  some  of  them,  the  anterior  thumbs  are  either  totally,  or  nearly  so,  hid- 
den under  the  skin,  and  the  prehensile  part  of  the  tail  naked  beneath.  M. 
Geoff,  has  formed  them  into  a  g^nus  by  the  name  of  Atxubs. 

Laoothbix,  Geoff. — Gastbimabqus,  Spix. 

Head  round,  a  thumb  like  the  Alouattes;  tail  partly  naked.  Such  are  the 
L.  Humhotdii,  Geoff.,  the  Capparo,  and  the  Grison  or  the  Silver-haired 
Monkey;  Monkeys  from  the  interior  of  South  America,  said  to  be  remark- 
able gluttons. 

The  other  Sapajous  have  a  round  head,  distinct  thumbs,  and  the  tail  hairy, 
though  prehensile.  The  species  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
Alouatte,  and  are  characterised  with  nearly  as  much  difficulty. 

Some  of  them  have  the  hairs  on  the  forehead  of  a  uniform  length,  sach 
as  the 

Sim.  appcBOf  L.  (The  Sajou);  and  the  S-  eapuema^  L.  (The  Capuchin.) 
H 
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Both  of  them  of  difierent  browns;  in  the  $rst,  the  circumference  of  the  bee 
b  blackish;  in  the  second  it  is  whitish;  but  the  shade  of  colour  in  all  the 
rest  of  their  bodies  yaries  between  a  brownish  black  and  a  fiiwn-colovr» 
sometimes  even  a  white.  The  shoulders  and  breast  are  howerer  genenlljr 
lighter  and  the  calotte  and  hands  darker. 

Others,  again,  have  the  burs  of  the  forehead  so  disposed  as  to  §atm  a 
kind  of  aigrette,  such  as  the 

Sim.  faiueUus,  Gm.  (The  Homed  Sajou.)  This  animal  has  a  toft  of 
black  hairs  on  each  side  of  the  forehead. 

The  disposition  of  these  Monkeys  is  mild  and  gentle,  their  motioniqaick 
and  light,  and  they  are  easily  tamed.  Their  name  of  IVeqnng  Jfbnlpqys  i§ 
derived  from  their  soft  plaintive  voice. 

In  the  Saimibi  the  tail  is  depressed,  and  almost  ceases  to  be  prehenailci 
the  head  is  very  much  flattened;  in  the  interorbitar  partition  of  the  skeletOD 
there  is  a  membranous  space.     There  is  only  one  known;  the 

Simla  aeiurea,  Buif.  (The  Siamiri.)  Size  of  a  Squirrel;  of  a  yellowuii 
grey;  fore-arms,  legs,  and  the  four  extremities  of  a  yellowish  fawn-coloar; 
end  of  the  nose  black. 

Those  of  the  Jimeriam  monkeys,  whose  tails  are  not  at  all  prehensile,  art 
called  Sakis.  Several  of  them  have  that  appendage  long  and  tufted,  wheaee 
they  have  been  also  termed  Fox-tailed  Monkeys:  their  teeth  project  for- 
wards more  than  those  of  the  others.  They  are  the  Pithscia  of  Desmarels 
and  niiger. 

Simla  pithedOf  L.  (The  Tarke.)  Blackish;  circumference  of  the  ftoe 
whitish. 

Spix  distinguishes  those  species  whose  tails,  although  tufted,  are  shorter 
than  the  body,  by  the  name  of  B&acbiukus.  His  Br.  Owaraki  has  a  fiiwii- 
coloured  body;  head,  neck,  arms  and  feet  black. 

In  some,  also,  the  Caluthbix,  Geoff,  or  Sagomns^  Fr.  Cuv.  the  tail  ia 
alender,  and  the  teeth  do  not  project.  The  Saimiri  were  associated  with 
them  for  a  long  time,  but  the  head  of  the  Sagouins  is  higher,  and  their 
eanine  teeth  much  shorter.    Such  is  the 

CalL  penonaia^  Geoff.  (The  Masked  Monkey.)  A  yellowish  grey;  head 
and  hands  black.    The 

NoGTHOBUs,  Fred.  Cuv. 

Only  differs  from  the  Sagouins  in  its  great  nocturnal  eyes,  and  in  the 
ears,  which  are  partly  hidden  under  the  hair.    One  species  only  is  known, 

JNbdh,tripirgaiaf  Tred,  Cmv,  (The  Douroucouli.)  Ash-coloured  above, 
yellowish  beneath;  a  black  vertical  line  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  and 
one  on  each  temple.    It  is  a  nocturnal  animal  of  South  America. 

They  are  all  from  Guiana  or  BraziL 

OuiSTITIB* 

A  small  genus,  simihu*  to  the  Sakis,  and  for  a  long  time  confounded  with 
them  in  the  great  genus  of  monkeys.    In  fiM^t,  like  the  generality  of  the 
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American  monkeys,  they  have  the  head  round)  viaage  fiat;  nostrils  lateral; 
no  cheek-pouches,  and,  like  the  Sakis  in  particular,  the  tail  not  prehensile. 
They  have  only,  however,  twenty  grinders,  like  the  monkeys  of  th^  east- 
ern continent;  all  their  nails  are  compressed  and  pointed,  those  of  the  hind 
thumbs  excepted,  while  their  anterior  oaea  are  so  slightly  separated  from 
the  fingers,  that  it  is  with  hesitation  we  assign  to  them  the  name  of  quad- 
nimana.  They  are  pretty  little  creatures,  of  agreeable  formB,  and  eauly 
tamed. 

M.  Geofiroy  distingiushea  the  OuMtis,  property  so  caJled^  which  he 
names  Jaccbvs  and  whose  peculiar  characters  are  pointed  inferior  incisors^ 
arranged  on  a  carved  line,  equal  to  the  canines.  Their  tail  is  annuJUted 
and  well  covered  with  hairs;  the  ears  generally  ornamented  with  a  tufl. 

Sim.  jaeckus,  Lin.;  in  Paraguay  the  Titi,  (The  Common  Ouistiti.)  Tail 
tolerably  well  tufted,  coloured  in  rings  of  brown  and  white;  body  gre3rish- 
brown;  two  large  tufts  of  white  hairs  befooe  the  ears.  From  nearly  every 
part  of  South  America. 

Lexub,  Lin. 

The  liemurs,  according  to  Linnaeus,  comprehend  all  the  Quadrumana  which 
have  in  either  jaw  incisors  differing  in  number  fi*om  four,  or  at  least  diffe- 
rently directed  from  those  of  the  Monkeys.  This  negative  character 
could  not  fail  to  embrace  very  different  beings,  while  it  did  not  even 
mute  those  which  should  be  combined.  GeoffVoy  has  established  several 
divisions  in  this  g^nus  which  are  much  better  characterized.  The  lour 
thumbs  of  these  animals  are  well  developed  and  opposable,  and  the  first 
hind  finger  is  armed  with  a  pointed,  nused  nail;  all  the  other  nails  are  flat. 
Their  fur  is  woolly;  and  their  teeth  begin  to  exhibit  sharp  tubercles  catch- 
ing in  each  other  as  in  the  Insectivora. 

LxxuB. — Makis,  properly  so  called. 

Six  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw  compressed  and  slanting  forwards,  four  in 
the  upper  that  are  straight,  the  intermediate  ones  being  separated  from 
each  other;  trenchant  canines;  nx  molares  on  each  side  above,  iiii» below; 
ears  small.  They  are  very  active  animals,  which,  from  their  pointed  heads, 
have  been  called  Foz-noaed  Monkey.  Their ibod  is  fruit.  Their  species  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  only  met  with  in  the  island  of  Bfadagascar,  where 
they  appear  to  replace  the  Honkeya^  none  of  which  it  is  said  are  to  be  found 
there»  Nearly  all  the  difference  that  exists  between  them  is  in  the  colour. 

Irdbis. — ^LicsuroTus,  Illig. 

Teetii  like  ^e  preceding,  except  that  there  are  only  four  below. 

One  species  only  is  known;  it  has  no  tail;  is  three  feet  high;  black;  face 
grey;  the  Lemur  Indri  of  Sonnerat,  Yoy.  I,  pi.  86.  The  inhabitants  of 
Madagascar  tame  and  train  it  like  a  dog  for  the  chase. 


^^^. 

/^^ 
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LoBis. — Stxhopb,  niig. 

The  Lazy  Monkeys,  as  they  are  called,  have  teeth  like  the  Makia,  the 
grinders  excepted^  the  points  of  which  are  more  acute;  the  short  muzzle 
of  a  mastiff;  body  slender;  no  tail;  large  eyes;  tongue  rough. 

They  feed  on  insects,  occasionally  on  small  birds  and  quadrupeds,  their 
gait  is  excessively  slow,  and  mode  of  life  noctumaL  Two  species  only  are 
known,  both  of  them  from  the  East  Indies:  one  is  the 

Lan.  iardigradus,  L.  (The  Slow  Loris,  or  Sloth  of  Beng^.)  Ffcwn- 
coloured  grey,  a  brown  streak  along  the  back;  two  of  the  upper  incisors 
sometimes  wanting.     The  second  species  is  called  the  Slender  Loris. 

Galaoo,  GeoiT. — Otoltitcus,  Illig. 

The  teeth  and  insectivorous  regimen  of  the  preceding;  elongated  tarn 
which  produce  a  disproportion  in  the  dimensions  of  their  hind  feet;  a  long 
tuAed  tail;  large  membranous  ears  and  great  eyes,  which  announce  noc- 
turnal habits. 

There  are  several  species  known,  all  from  Africa.  It  appears  also  that 
we  should  refer  to  them  an  animal  of  that  country  {Lemur  potto^  Ciin.), 
whose  gait  is  said  to  be  as  slow  as  that  of  the  Loris  and  Sloths. 

Tabsius. 

Elongated  tarsi,  and  all  the  other  details  of  form  belonging  to  the  pre- 

ceding  division;  but  the  space  between  the  molars  and  incisors  is  occupied 

by  several  shorter  teeth;  the  middle  superior  incisors  are  lengthened  and 

resemble  canini.    The  muzzle  is  very  short,  and  the  eyes  still  larger  than 

»iose  of  the  Galago.    They  are  nocturnal  animalsj  and  feed  on  insects. 

om  the  Moluccas.    Lemur  spectrumy  Pall. 


^^  ^  ORDER  III. 

CARNARIA(l). 

This  order  consists  of  a  considerable  and  varied  assemblage  of 
onguiculated  quadrupeds,  possessing  like  Man  and  the  Quadru- 
mana  the  three  sorts  of  teeth,  but  which  have  no  opposable  thumb 
to  their  fore-feet.  Their  food  is  animal,  and  the  more  exclusively 
80,  as  their  grinders  are  the  more  trenchant.  Such  as  have  them 
wholly  or  partly  tuberculous,  take  more  or  less  vegetable  aliment, 

(1)  Flesh  eating  animals. 
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mod  those  in  which  they  are  bristled  with  points  live  principally  on 
Insects.  The  articulation  of  their  lower  jaw^  being  transversely 
directed  and  hinge-like,  allows  of  no  lateral  motion;  it  can  only 
open  and  shut. 

Although  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  still  tolerably  well 
marked,  it  has  no  third  lobe,  nor  does  it  cover  the  cerebellum  any 
more  than  in  the  following  families;  the  orbit  is  not  separated  from 
the  temporal  fossa  in  the  skeleton;  the  cranium  is  narrowed  and  the 
zygomatic  arches  widened  and  raised,  in  order  to  give  more  strength 
and  volume  to  the  muscles  of  their  jaws.  Their  predominant  sense 
is  that  of  smell,  and  their  pituitary  membrane  is  generally  spread 
over  numerous  bony  laminae.  The  fore-arm  has  still  the  power  of 
revolving  in  nearly  all  of  them,  although  with  less  facility  than  in 
the  Quadrumana,  and  they  never  have  the  thumb  of  the  anterior 
extremities  opposed  to  the  other  toes.  On  account  of  the  substan- 
tial nature  of  the  aliment,  and  to  avoid  the  putrefaction  it  would 
undergo  by  remaining  too  long  in  an  elongated  canal,  their  intes- 
tines are  less  voluminous. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  their  forms  and  in  the  details  of  their 
organization,  which  produces  analogous  differences  in  their  habits, 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  makes  it  impossible  to  arrange  their  ge- 
nera on  one  line,  and  compels  us  to  form  them  into  several  families, 
which  are  variously  connected  by  multiplied  relations. 


FAMILY  I. 

CHEIROPTERA. 

This  family  still  retains  some  affinity  with  the  Quadrumana. 
Their  distinguishing  character  consists  in  a  fold  of  the  skin,  which, 
commencing  at  the  sides  of  the  neck,  extends  between  their  four 
feet  and  toes,  supports  them  in  the  air,  and  even  enables  such  of 
them  to  fly  as  have  their  hands  sufficiently  developed  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  disposition  required  strong  clavicles  and  large  scapuls 
to  give  the  necessary  solidity  to  the  shoulder,  but  it  was  incompati- 
ble with  the  rotation  of  the  fore-arm,  which  would  have  diminished 
the  force  of  the  stroke  requisite  for  flight.  They  have  all  four  great 
canini,  but  the  number  of  their  incisors  varies.  They  have  long 
been  divided  into  two  genera,  founded  upon  the  extent  of  their  or- 
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gtne  of  flight  The  first  of  these,  however,  reqaires  several  subdi* 
Yisioos. 

Vespestilio,  Lin. 

The  annsy  ibre-«rms  and  fingers  of  the  BaU  are  excessTely  lengtheaedy 
forming^,  with  the  membrane  that  occupies  their  intervals,  true  vingB»  poip 
sessing  even  a  greater  extent  of  surface  than  those  of  Birds — they  come- 
quently  fly  very  high,  and  with  g^reat  rapidity.  The  thickness  of  their 
pectoral  muscles  is  proportioned  to  the  motions  they  have  to  execute,  and 
there  is  a  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  sternum  like  that  of  Birds,  to  which 
they  are  attached.  The  thumb  is  short  and  armed  with  a  claw,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  creep  and  to  suspend  themselves.  Their  hind  feet  are 
weak  and  are  divided  into  Ave  toes,  almost  always  of  equal  length,  armed 
with  trenchant  and  pointed' nails.  Their  eyes  are  excessively  small,  but 
their  ears  are  frequently  very  large,  and  together  with  the  wings  fbnn  a 
Tast  membranous  surface,  which  is  almost  naked,  and  so  extremely  semi- 
ble  that  it  is  probable  they  guide  themselves  through  all  the  sinuosities  of 
th^  lab}rrinth8,  even  after  their  eyes  have  been  plucked  out,  solely  by  the 
diversity  of  the  impressions  of  the  air.  They  are  nocturnal,  and  in  ott 
climate  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  stupor.  During  the  day  they  suq>eiid 
themselves  in  obscure  places.  They  g^neraUy  produce  two  young  ones 
at  a  birth,  whiph  cling  to  their  mammx,  and  whose  size  is  considerable  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  mother.  This  genus  is  very  numerous,  and  oflTers 
many  subdivisions.    We  must  beg^n  by  separating  from  it  the 

Ptxbopub,  Bris. 

Trenchant  incisors  in  each  jaw,  and  grinders  with  flat  crowns;  the  food, 
consequently,  consists  chiefly  of  fruit,  of  which  it  destroys  considerable 
quantities;  it  also  successfully  pursues  lairds  and  small  quadrupeds.  It  is 
the  largest  Bat  known,  and  the  flesh  is  eaten.    It  inhabits  the  East  Indies. 

They  have  never  been  found  out  of  the  south  of  Asia  or  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago. 

a.  Without  taib,  and  four  ineuon  in  each  jaw, 

P.  eduUi,  Geofl*.  (The  Black  Roussette.)  Blackish  brown,  deepest  be- 
neath, wing^  nearly  four  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  From  the  Moluccas  and  the 
straits  of  Sunda,  where  they  are  found  in  great  numbers  during  the  day 
suspended  to  the  trees. 

b.  With  a  9maU  tail  and  four  indaoin  in  each  jaw. 
M.  GeofTroy  was  the  first  who  described  the  species  of  this  subdivision. 
One  of  them  g^y  and  woolly,  Fter,  segyptieus,  is  found  in  the  caves  of 
Egypt. 

The  Pteropi  being  taken  away,  we  have  the  true  Bats  left,  which  are 
all  insectivorous,  and  have  three  grinders  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  bristled 
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with  conical  points,  they  are  preceded  by  a  variable  number  of  false 
molars.  Their  index  never  has  a  nail,  and,  one  subgenus  excepted,  the 
membrane  is  always  extended  between  the  two  legs. 

They  should  be  divided  into  two  principal  tribes.  The  first  has  three 
ossified  phalanges  in  the  middle  finger  of  the  wing,  but  the  remainder,  in- 
cluding the  index  itself,  consists  of  but  two. 

The  tribe  of  true  bats  is  now  divided  into  numerous  subgenera  such  at 
Mblotnu,  NodiUoi  FampiruSy  &c.  &c.,  distinguished  by  the  absence  or 
presence  of  a  tail,  the  fact  of  its  being  free  above  the  membrane  or  in- 
volved in  it,  the  presence  of  a  membrane  on  the  nose,  number  of  incisors, 

&c.  &c. 

* 

Galeopithecus,  Pall. 

The  Galeopitheci  differ  generically  from  the  Yespertilios,  in  the  fingers, 
all  armed  with  trenchant  nails,  which  are  not  longer  than  the  toes,  so  that 
the  membrane  which  occupies  their  intervals,  and  extends  to  the  sides  of 
the  tail,  can  only  act  as  a  parachute.  The  canini  are  denticulated  and 
short  like  the  molars.  There  are  two  upper  denticulated  incisors  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  below  there  are  tax,  split  into  narrow  strips, 
like  a  comb,  a  structure  altogether  peculiar  to  this  genus.  The  animals 
belonging  to  it  are  found  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  on  the  trees,  among 
which  they  pursue  Insects,  and  perhaps  Birds.  If  we  can  Judge  by  the 
injury  the  teeth  sustain  from  age,  they  use  fruit  also. 

One  species  only  is  well  ascertained,  the  Flying  Lemur.  Fur  greyish 
red  above,  reddish  below;  spotted  and  striped  with  various  shades  of  grey 
when  young.     From  the  Molucca  islands,  straits  of  Sunda,  &c. 

All  the  other  Caroaria  have  the  rnammse  situated  under  the  ab- 
domen • 
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INSECTIVORA, 

The  aDimals  of  this  family,  like  the  Cheiroptera,  have  grinders 
studded  with  conical  points,  and  lead  a  nocturnal  or  subterraneous 
life.  Their  principal  food  is  Insects,  and  in  cold  climates  many  of 
them  pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state.  Unlike  the  Bats,  they  have 
no  lateral  membranes,  although  they  always  have  clavicles.  Their 
feet  are  short  and  their  motions  feeble.  In  walking  they  all  place 
the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  on  the  ground. 

They  differ  from  each  other  by  the  relative  position  and  propor- 
tions of  their  incisors  and  canini. 
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Some  have  long  incisors  in  front,  followed  by  other  incisors  and 
canini,  all  even  shorter  than  the  molars,  a  kind  of  dentition  of 
which  the  Tarsiers,  among  the  Quadrumana,  have  already  given  us 
an  example,  and  which  somewhat  approximates  these  animals  to  the 
Rodentia.  Others  have  large  separated  canini,  between  which  are 
placed  small  incisors,  the  most  usual  disposition  of  these  parts  among 
the  Quadrumana  and  the  Carnaria;  and  these  two  systems  of  dental 
arrangement  are  found  in  genera,  otherwise  very  similar  in  the  te- 
guments, shape  of  the  limbs,  and  mode  of  life. 

Erinacevs,  Lin. 

The  body  of  the  Hedgehog  is  covered  with  spines  instead  of  hairs.  The 
skin  of  the  back  is  furnished  with  such  muscles,  as,  by  inclining  the  head 
and  feet  towards  the  abdomen,  enable  the  animal  to  shut  himself  up  in  it, 
as  in  a  purse,  presenting  his  spines  on  all  sides  to  the  enemy.  The  tail  is 
very  short,  and  there  are  five  toes  to  each  foot.  There  are  six  incisors  in 
each  jaw,  the  middle  ones  being  the  longest,  and  on  each  side  three  false 
molan,  three  bristled  with  points,  and  a  small  one  studded  with  tu- 
bercles(l). 

E,  europsBiUt  L. ;  BuiT.  (The  Common  Hedgehog.)  Ears  short;  com- 
mon in  the  woods  and  hedges;  passes  the  winter  in  its  burrow.  To 
Insects,  which  constitute  its  ordinary  diet,  it  adds  fruit,  by  which  at  a  cei^ 
tain  age  its  teeth  become  worn.    The  skin  was  formerly  used  to  dress 

hemp. 

• 

Centenes,  Illig. 

The  body  of  the  Tenree  is  covered  with  spines  like  the  Hedgehog.  It 
does  not  however  possess  the  faculty  of  rolling  itself  so  completely  into  a 
ball:  there  is  no  tail;  the  muzzle  is  very  pointed,  and  the  teeth  are  very 
different.  There  are  four  or  six  incisors,  and  two  great  canini  in  each 
jaw.  Behind  the  canini  are  one  or  two  small  teeth,  and  four  triangular  and 
bristled  molars.  Three  species  are  found  in  Madagascar,  the  first  of  which 
has  been  naturalized  in  the  Isle  of  France.  It  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  which 
passes  three  months  of  the  year  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  although  inhabiting 
the  torrid  zone.  Brugi^re  even  assures  us  that  it  is  during  the  greatest 
heats  that  they  grow  torpid. 

Erinaceut  eeaudaitu^  L.  (TheTcnrec)  Covered  with  stiff  spines;  only 
four  notched  incisors  below.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  exceeds 
the  Hedgehog  in  size. 


(1)  Pallas  has  noted  as  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  Hedgehog  eats  hun- 
dreds  of  Cantharides  without  inconvenience,  while  a  single  one  produces 
the  most  horrible  agony  in  the  Dog  and  the  Cat. 
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Cladobates,  Fr.  Cuv. 

This  18  a  new  genus  from  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  teeth  have  much 
affinity  with  those  of  the  Hedgehog;  their  middle  upper  incisors,  however* 
are  proportionally  shorter,  and  the  four  lower  ones  elongated;  there  is 
also  no  tubercular  one  behind.  The  animal  is  covered  with  hair,  has  a 
long  shaggy  tail,  and,  contrary  to  the  habits  of  other  Insectivora,  climbs 
trees  with  the  agility  of  a  Squirrel;  the  pointed  muzzle,  however,  makes 
the  animal  easily  distinguishable  even  at  a  distance. 

SoBEX,  Lin. 

The  ShreiffB  are  generally  smaU,  and  covered  with  hair.  Under  this,  and 
upon  each  flank,  there  is  a  small  band  of  stiff,  thickly  set  setn,  from  be- 
tween which  oozes  an  odorous  fluid,  the  product  of  a  peculiar  gland.  The 
two  middle  upper  incisors  are  hooked  and  dentated  at  their  base,  the  lower 
ones  slanting  and  elongated:  five  small  teeth  on  each  side  follow  the  first, 
and  two  only  the  second.  There  are  moreover  in  each  jaw  three  bristled 
molars,  and  in  the  upper  one  the  last  is  a  small  tuberculous  tooth.  This 
animal  lives  in  holes  it  excavates  in  the  earth,  which  it  seldom  leaves  till 
evening,  and  lives  on  worms  and  insects. 

8or,  araneuSf  L.  (The  Common  Shrew.)  Grey  above;  ash-coloured 
beneath;  tail  square,  and  not  so  long  as  the  body  by  one-third;  teeth  white; 
ears  naked  and  exposed;  common  in  the  fields,  &c.  There  are  several 
other  species,  one  of  which  (the  Rat-tailed  Shrew)  the  Egyptians  were  in 
the  habit  of  embalming. 

Mtoale,  Cuv. 

The  Desmaru  difl*er  from  the  Shrews  in  two  vtry  small  teeth  placed  be- 
tween the  two  great  lower  incisors,  and  in  their  two  upper  incisors  which 
are  flattened  and  triangular.  Behind  these  incisors  are  six  or  seven  small 
teeth  and  four  bristled  molars.  Their  snout  is  drawn  out  into  a  little  flexi- 
ble proboscis,  which  they  keep  constantly  in  motion.  Their  long  tail, 
acaly  and  flattened  on  the  sides,  with  their  feet  of  five  fingers  all  united  by 
membranes,  evidently  proclaim  them  to  be  aquatic  animals.  Their  eyes 
are  very  small,  and  they  have  no  external  ears. 

Sorex  moBchaius,  L.  (The  Russian  Muskrat.)  Nearly  as  large  as  a 
Shrew;  above  blackish,  beneath  whitish;  tail  not  so  long  as  the  body  by 
one-fourth.    Southern  Rusua. 

Chrysochloris,  Lacep. 

Animals  of  this  g^nus,  like  those  of  the  preceding  one,  have  two  incisors 
above  and  four  below;  but  their  ganders  are  long,  distinct  and  almost  all 
shaped  like  triang^ular  prisms.  Their  muzzle  is  short,  broad,  and  recurved, 
and  their  fore-feet  have  only  three  nails,  of  which  the  external,  that  is  very 
large,  much  arcuated  and  pointed,  serves  them  as  a  powerful  instrument 
I 
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Ibr  exonratsiii^  sad  pkroof^  the  eanlu  tiie  othen  re^alttlf  decr^^ 

The  bhid  feet  baire  fire  of  Ml  ordiinrj  sze.    Thej  m  •obtemneoas  sni- 

mtd»,  whose  mode  of  life  is  unuhr  to  Uut  of  Moles.    To  ensble  tbem  to 

6»g  tbe  better,  tbeir  forearm  u  aopported  bj  a  tbod  bone  placed  under  * 

tbeefibttas. 

C.  OMOtiau,  (The  Goklen  Mole.)  A  Ihtle  sanDer  tban  tbe  European 
Mole;  no  spparent  tail;  is  tbe  onlj  known  qoadmped  diat  presents  any 
appearance  of  tbose  splendid  metallic  tints  wbich  brigbten  and  adorn  so 
numy  BirdM,  Fishes  and  Insects.  Its  fhr  b  a  green»  changing  to  a  copper 
or  bronze;  there  is  no  conch  to  the  ear,  and  the  eje  is  not  perceptible. 

Taipa,  Lin. 

No  one  is  ignorant  of  this  curious  animal,  the  Mole^  whose  form  so  per- 
fectly qualifies  it  for  a  subterraneous  mode  of  life.  A  Tciy  short  arm 
attached  to  a  long  icapula,  supported  by  a  powerful  claricle  and  furnished 
with  enormous  muscles,  sustains  an  extremely  large  hand,  the  palm  of 
which  is  always  directed  either  outwards  or  backwards;  the  lower  edge  of 
thif  haml  if  trenchant,  the  fingers  are  scarcely  perceptible,  but  the  nails  in 
which  they  terminate  are  long,  flat,  strong  and  sharp.  Such  is  the  instni- 
ment  employed  by  the  Mole  to  tear  the  earth  and  throw  it  behind  it.  Ita 
sternum,  like  that  of  Birds  and  Bats,  has  a  process  which  gives  to  the  pec- 
toral muscles  the  size  that  is  required  for  their  functions.  To  pierce  and 
raise  up  the  earth,  it  makes  use  of  its  long  pointed  head,  whose  muzzle  is 
armed  at  its  extremity  with  a  peculiar  little  bone,  and  whose  muscles  are 
extremely  powerful.  There  is  even  an  additional  bone  in  the  cervical 
ligament  It  has  but  little  power  behind,  and  moves  as  slowly  above 
ground  as  it  advances  rapidly  under  it  Its  sense  of  hearing  is  very  acute, 
and  the  tympanum  very  large,  although  there  is  no  external  ear;  ita  eyes 
are  so  small  and  so  hidden  by  the  hair,  that  for  a  long  time  their  existence 
was  positively  denied.  The  jaws  are  weak,  and  the  food  consists  of 
Worms,  Insects,  and  some  sofl  roots.  TUrtv  »rt»  m\x  incisors  above  and 
eight  below.  The  caninl  have  two  roota,  whit  h  ittu^t^s  them  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  false  molars;  back  of  tlioin  Hi4)  tmv  f)il»e  molars  above  and 
three  below,  after  which  are  throe  hi»U«l«i»l  inuiiir*. 

T.  fumptra,  I..;  Buff.  (The  CNiinifuu*  Mule.)  Pointed  muzzle,  hair 
soft  and  hUck;  individuals  are  found  white,  fawn-coloured  and  piebald — 
a  vexatious  animal  in  cultivated  grounds. 

CONDYMIUA,  lllig. 

In  the  snimals  belonging  to  this  gcniis,  the  two  kinds  of  dentition  peculiar 
to  the  Inscctivom  seem  to  be  combined.  In  the  upper  jaw  are  two  large 
triangular  incisors,  two  extremely  small  and  slender  ones,  and  on  each  aide 
a  strong  canine.  In  the  lower  one  are  four  incisors  slanting  forwards,  and 
a  pointed  but  small  canine.  The  superior  false  molars  are  triangrular  and 
separated,  the  inferior  trenchant  and  denticulated. 
In  their  feet  and  the  whole  of  their  exterior  they  resemble  the  Mole,  but 
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their  tail  is  longer,  and  what  more  particularly  serves  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  former  is,  that  their  nostrils  are  surrounded  with  little  movable 
cartilaginous  points,  which,  when  they  separate,  radiate  like  a  Idnd  of  star. 
One  species  particularly  is  found  in  Nortii  America — Sorex  erUiatua,  L. 
(The  Radiated  Mole)  similar  to  the  Mole  of  Europe,  the  nose  excepted, 
but  having  a  tail  more  than  double  the  length  of  that  of  the  latter. 

ScALOPs,  Car. 

Teeth  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Desmans,  except  that  the  small  or  false 
molars  are  less  numerous,  the  muzzle  is  simply  pointed,  like  that  of  the 
Shrew{  their  hands  are  widened,  armed  with  strong  nails  fitted  to  excavate 
the  earth,  and  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Moles:  in  fact  their  mode  of  life 
is  the  same;  their  eyes  are  equally  as  small,  and  their  ears  quite  as  much 
hidden.    The  only  species  known  is  the 

S.  aquaticw.  It  appears  to  inhabit  a  great  part  of  North  America,  along 
rivers,  &c.  Its  external  resemblance  to  the  common  Mole  of  Europe(l) 
is  so  great,  that  it  is  easy  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other. 
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CARNIVORA. 

Although  the  term  carnivorous  is  applicable  to  all  unguiculated 
animals,  not  quadrumanate,  that  have  three  sorts  of  teeth,  inasmuch 
as  they  all  use  more  or  less  animal  aliment,  there  are,  however, 
many  of  them,  the  two  preceding  families  especially,  which  are 
compelled  by  weakness  and  the  conical  tubercles  of  their  grinders 
to  live  almost  entirely  on  Insects.  It  is  in  the  present  family  that 
the  sanguinary  appetite  for  flesh  is  joined  to  the  force  necessary  to 
obtain  it  There  are  always  four  stout,  long,  and  separated  canini, 
between  which  are  six  incisors  in  each  jaw,  the  root  of  the  second 
of  the  lower  ones  being  placed  a  little  more  inwards  than  the  others. 
The  molars  are  eitner  wholly  trenchant,  or  have  some  blunted  tu- 
berculous parts,  but  they  are  never  bristled  with  conical  points. 

These  animals  are  so  much  the  more  exclusively  carnivorous,  as 
their  teeth  are  the  more  completely  trenchant,  and  the  proportions 
of  their  regimen  may  be  calculated  from  the  extent  of  the  tubercu- 
lous  surface  of  their  teeth,  compared  with  that  which  is  trenchant. 
The  Bears,  which  can  subsist  altogether  on  vegetables,  have  nearly 
all  their  teeth  tuberculated. 


( 1)  It  is  the  Common  Mok  of  the  United  SUtes.    Jim.  Ed. 
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The  anterior  molars  are  the  most  trenchant;  next  comes  a  molar, 
larger  than  the  others,  usually  furnished  with  a  larger  or  smaller 
tuberculous  heel;  then  follow  one  or  two  small  teeth,  that  are  per- 
fectly flat.  It  is  with  these  small  teeth  in  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth  that  the  Dog  chews  the  grass  he  sometimes  swallows.  We 
will  call,  with  M.  Fr.  Cuvier,  this  large  upper  molar,  and  its  cor* 
responding  one  below,  carnivorous  teeth;  the  anterior  pointed  ones, 
faUe  molarsf  and  the  posterior  blunted  ones,  iubercuUms  teeth. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  those  genera  which  have  the  fewest 
false  molars,  and  whose  jaws  are  the  shortest,  are  those  best  adapted 
for  biting. 

It  is  upon  these  differences  that  the  genera  can  be  most  surely 
established. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  consideration  of  the  hind  fool 
should  be  added  to  them. 

Several  genera,  like  those  of  the  two  preceding  families,  in  walk* 
ing,  or  when  they  stand  erect,  place  the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  oo 
the  ground,  a  fact  proved  by  the  total  want  of  hair  on  that  part  of  iU 

Others,  and  by  far  the  greater  number,  walk  on  the  ends  of  the 
toes,  by  raising  up  the  tarsus.  They  are  much  swifler,  and  to  this 
first  difference  are  added  many  others  of  habits,  and  even  of  inter- 
nal conformation.  In  both  the  clavicle  is  a  mere  bony  rudiment 
suspended  in  the  muscles.     The 

PLANTIGRADA 
Form  this  first  tribe,  in  which  the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  is  placed 
on  the  ground  in  walking,  a  circumstance  which  gives  them  a 
greater  facility  in  standing  vertically  upon  their  hinder  feet.  They 
partake  of  the  slowness  and  nocturnal  life  of  the  Insectivora;  moat 
of  those  that  inhabit  cold  countries  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  tor- 
por.    They  all  have  fiwe  toes  to  each  foot. 

Ursus,  Lin. 

Bean  have  three  largfc  molars  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  altogether  tuber- 
culous, and  of  which  the  posterior  upper,  and  anterior  lower  are  the 
longest.  They  are  preceded  by  a  tooth  a  little  more  trenchant,  which  is 
one  of  the  carnivorous  teeth  of  thisg^nus,  and  by  a  variable  number  of  very 
small  false  molars,  which  are  somctipies  shed  at  a  very  early  period.  This 
almost  frugpvorous  sort  of  dentition  is  the  reason  why,  notwithstandinr 
their  great  strength,  they  seldom  eat  flesh  unless  from  necessity. 

They  are  large,  stout-bodied  animals,  with  thick  limbs,  and  a  very  short 
tail:  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  is  elongated  and  movable.     They  excavate 
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dens  or  construct  huts,  in  which  they  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  somno- 
lency more  or  less  profound,  and  without  food.  It  is  in  these  retreats  that 
the  female  brings  forth  her  young. 

The  species  are  not  easily  distinguished  by  apparent  characters. 

U.  (tmencamUf  Gm.  (The  North  American  Black  Bear.)  A  very  dis- 
tinct species,  with  a  flat  forehead,  smooth  and  black  fur,  and  fawn-coloured 
muzzle.  We  have  always  fdund  the  small  teeth  behind  the  canini  more 
numerous  in  this  Bear  than  in  the  European  species.  Individuals  have 
been  seen  that  were  entirely  fawn-coloured.  Its  usual  food  is  wild  fruitsf 
it  devastates  the  fields,  and,  where  fish  is  abundant,  proceeds  to  the  shores 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  it.  It  is  only  for  want  of  other  aliment  that  it 
attacks  quadrupeds.  The  flesh  is  held  in  gfreat  esteem.  Various  species 
are  known,  such  as  the  Polar  Bear,  Thibet  Bear,  Malay  Bear,  Thick-lipped 
Bear,  and  our  Grisly-Bear. 

Procton,  Storr. 

The  Haeeooru  have  thxee  back  tuberculous  molars,  the  superior  of  which 
are  nearly  square,  and  three  pointed  false  molars  in  front,  forming  a  con- 
tinuous series  to  the  camnes,  which  are  straight  and  compressed.  The 
tail  is  long,  but  the  remainder  of  the  exterior  is  that  of  a  Bear  in  miniature. 
They  rest  the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  on  the  ground  only  when  they  stand 
still;  when  they  walli,  they  nuse  the  heel. 

P.  loior,  (The  Raccoon.)  Greyish  brown;  muzzle  white;  a  brown 
streak  across  the  eyes;  tall  marked  with  brown  and  white  rings.  This 
animal  is  about  the  size  of  a  Badger,  is  easily  tamed,  and  remarked  for  a 
singular  habit  of  eating  nothing  it  has  not  previously  dipped  in  water. 
From  North  America — ^lives  on  eg^gs,  Birds,  &c. 

AiLiTRUS,  Fred.  Cuv. 

The  Panda  appears  to  approximate  to  the  Raccoon  in  its  canini,  and  what 
is  known  of  its  other  teeth;  with  this  exception,  that  it  has  only  one  fldse 
molar.  The  head  is  short;  tail  long;  walk  plantigrade;  five  toes  with  re- 
tractile claws.    One  species  only  is  known,  the 

A,  refulgeni^  Fred.  Cuv.  Size  of  a  large  Cat;  fur  soft  and  thickly  set; 
above  of  the  most  brilliant  cinnamon  red;  behind  more  fawn-coloured;  be- 
neath of  a  deep  black.  The  head  is  whitish,  and  the  tsul  marked  with 
brown  rings.     From  the  north  of  India. 

IcTiDES,  Valen. 

The  Beniurong  is  somewhat  related  to  the  Raccoon  by  its  teeth,  but  the 
three  upper  back  molars  are  much  smaller  and  less  tuberculous,  the  last 
one  in  each  jaw  particularly,  which  is  very  small  and  nearly  simple.  It  is 
covered  with  long  hair,  and  has  a  tufl  at  each  ear.  The  tail  is  long,  hairy, 
and  has  a  propensity  to  curl,  as  if  prehensile.     From  India. 

Id.  aOnfirofUf  Fr.  Cuv.  Grey;  tail  and  sides  of  the  muzzle  black;  size 
that  of  a  large  Cat.    From  Bootan. 


•   «  ••>       .\. 


•'jLi   r^'.i,  and  slow  dragging  g^it  of 

^1..-:  iri  flexible  snout.     The  feet  arc 

^  ■    K\v  climb  trees.     Their  long  claws 

.t.  .  -.1^  warm  climates  of  America,  and 

I.  .[■  ihe  Marten  of  Europe. 

;.  .   Jju::.>     Reddish  fawn  colour;  muzzle 

.,  u'-  ^iace  for  the  singular  genus  of  tlie  Kiir- 

...    J  k  plantigrade  walk,  adds  a  long  preben- 

.«  ..  u>.  A  »hort  muzzle,  a  slender  and  extensible 

-.  ■t.'cre,  and  three  tuberculous  ones  behind. 

.  ■.  '.   •  itf  n terra  caudivolvula^  Gm.     From  the 

.     .  .    Mil  liie  great  Antilles,  where  it  is  called  Potto; 

...'-.  -iiid  of  a  grey  or  yellowish  brown;  habits 

...>,.  *.■.!,  ind  lives  on  fruit,  milk,  honey,  blood,  &c. 

Mklks,  Storr. 

.- t:u:»  placed  with  the  Raccoons  in  the  genus 

...     <.-v  ,.'1  behind  the  canine,  then  two  pointed  molars 

...    '»i  one  that  wc  begin  to  recognize  as  carnivorous 

,  .  ^c   .1  exhibits  on  its  outer  side;  behind  tliis  is  a 

.^,   1)0  brgcst  of  all.    Below,  the  penultimate  begins 

. .    u  '.he  inferior  carnivorous  teeth,  but  as  there  arc 

X    ii.c.-iiul  border  as  elevated  as  its  trenchant  edge,  it  acts 

ic  last  below  is  very  small. 

.  ....'*  Jt  the  Badgers  and  their  nocturnal  habits  arc  like 

^  .uiimals;  their  tail  is  short,  the  toes  arc  much  en- 

,    .  .  .^-    I  hey  arc  otherwise  peculiarly  distinguished  by  a 

*.  ..*  1%  IiK-li  oozes  a  fatty,  fetid  humour.     The  long  claws 

^        ..  -.^  \\wm  to  dig  with  great  effect. 

u  ^^  oi>eun  Badger.)     Greyish  above,  black  beneath, 
,..1  ^.U-  vifthc  head(l). 

(iiLo,  Slorr. 

K    ..t..^"i.«  among  the  Bears,  but  1  hey  approximate 

*•   u.*^^  ^«»  their  teeth  .IS  well  us  in  their  liabits,  the 

*.  v^\o  former  conaistinj;  in  their  plantigrade  mo- 

■.V*    .ISO  nu»l;M's  above  and  four  below,   immediately 

...x,..vi'»  uelh,  which  arc  well  characterized,  and  bc- 

..>>.\Kdoii<  one!i»  the  upper  being  more  broad  than 

.^  .1  »x':\MiH  ttu»th  has  only  one  small  tubercle  on  the 


».»■  :,^ 


Mol    liud»oniu.t  is  a  diflercnt  ^|)Ccic^.  -.'/m 
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inner  side,  and  in  fact,  the  whole  dental  ayBtem  it  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Weasels.  The  tail  is  of  a  middling  nze,  with  a  plait  or  fold  beneath 
in  place  of  a  sac,  and  the  port  of  the  animal  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Badger. 

The  most  celebrated  species  is  the  Cilntton  of  the  north,  the  Uhua  guh^ 
!«.  (The  Common  Glutton.)  About  the  size  of  the  Badger^  usually  of  a 
fine  deep  maronne  colour,  with  a  disk  on  the  back  of  a  darker  browni 
sometimes^  however,  the  shades  are  lighter.  It  inhabits  the  most  glacial 
regions  of  the  North,  is  conudered  very  sang^nary  and  ferocious,  hunts 
during  the  night,  does  not  become  torpid  during  the  winter,  and  masters 
the  lai*ge8t  animals  by  leaping  upon  them  from  the  top  of  a  tree.  Its  rora- 
dty  has  been  ridictllously  exaggerated  by  some  authors.  The  WolvereM 
of  North  America  (Ormi9  hucusp  Lin.)  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  it  in 
any  constant  character— its  colpurs,  however,  are  generally  lighter. 

Hot  climates  produce  some  species  which  can  only  be  placed  near  the 
Gluttons,  as  they  differ  from  them  merely  in  having  one  false  molar  less  in 
each  jaw,  and  in  a  long^tail.  Such  are  the  animals,  termed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  South  America  FerrHSi  which,  having  the  teeth  of  our  Ferrets  and 
Polecats,  have,  in  fact^  simil^  habits— they  are  distinguished  from  them 
however,  by  their  plantigrade  motion. 

Fiverra  vittata,  L.  (The  Orison. )  Black;  top  of  the  head  and  neck 
grey;  a  white  band,  reaching  from  the  forehead  to  the  shoulders. 

Ratilus,  F.  C. 

The  MaUla  have  a  &lse  molar  in  each  jaw  less  than  the  Grison,  and  their 
upper  tuberculous  tooth  is  but  slightly  developed,  so  that  in  the  teeth  they 
approach  the  Cat,  while  their  whole  exterior  is  that  of  the  Grison  or  Bad- 
ger. The  legs  are  short;  feet  plantigrade,  and  five  toes  to  each;  nails  vexy 
strong,  &c.  &c 

One  species  only  is  known,  the  Ftvara  melKvora,  Sparm.  Size  of  the 
European  Badger,  grey  above;  black  beneath,  with  a  white  line  that  sepa- 
rates the  two  colours;  sometimes  it  is  nearly  all  white  above.  It  inhabits 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  digs  up  the  earth  with  its  long  daws,  in 
search  of  the  honey-combs  of  the  wild  bees.    The 

DIGITIGRADA 

Form  the  second  tribe  of  the  Carnivora.  The  animals  which 
compose  it  walk  on  the  ends  of  their  toes. 

In  the  first  subdivision  there  is  only  one  tuberculous  tooth  behind 
the  upper  carnivorus;  these  animals,  on  account  of  the  length  of 
their  body,  and  the  shortness  of  their  legs,  which  permit  them  to 
pass  through  the  smallest  openings,  have  been  styled  vermiform. 
They  are  not  torpid  during  the  winter.  Linnaius  placed  them  all 
in  one  genus,  that  of 
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low,  but  the  superior  tuberculous  one  is  very  large,  and  as  long  as  it  is 
broad,  and  the  inferior  camivorus  has  two  tubercles  on  its  internal  side, 
circumstances  which  ally  it  to  the  Badger  just  as  the  Polecat  approximates 
to  the  Grison  and  Glutton.  Independently  of  this,  the  anterior  nails  of 
the  Skunk,  like  those  of  the  Badger,  are  long  and  fitted  for  digging;  they 
are  moreover  semi-plantigrade,  and  the  resemblance  extends  even  to  the 
distribution  of  their  colours.  The  whole  family  are  remarkable  for  their 
fetid  exhalations,  but  the  Skunk  is  pre-eminently  distSngfuished  by  its 
most  horrible  and  suffocating  stench. 

Skunks  are  generally  marked  with  white  stripes  on  a  black  groand,  but 
the  number  of  stripes  appears  to  vary  in  the  same  species.  The  most 
common  species  of  North  America  is  the 

M,  putorius.  (The  American  Skunk.)  Black,  with  stripes  of  white, 
larger  or  smaller,  and  more  or  less  numerous;  the  tail  is  black,  and  the  tip 
iRrhite.  The  odour  it  produces  resembles  that  of  the  Polecat,  mingled  wiUi 
a  strong  smell  of  garlic — nothing  is  more  nauseous. 

LuTBA,  Storr. 

The  Otters  have  three  false  molars  in  each  jaw,  a  strong  heel  to  the  su- 
perior camivorus,  a  tuberculus  on  the  inner  side  of  the  inferior  one,  and 
a  large  tuberculous  tooth  above  that  is  nearly  as  long  as  it  is  broad.  The 
head  is  compressed,  and  the  tongue  demi-asperate.  They  are  otherwise 
distinguished  from  all  the  preceding  subgenera  by  palmated  feet,  and  a 
horizontally  flattened  tail,  two  characters  which  render  them  aquatic. 
Their  food  is  fish. 

L,  vulgaris,  (The  Common  Otter.)  Brown  above,  whitish  round  the 
lips,  on  the  cheeks  and  the  whole  inferior  surface  of  the  body.  It  is 
sometimes  found  spotted  and  whitish.     From  the  rivers  of  Europe. 

Several  otters  differ  but  little  from  the  above.  That  of  Carolina,  L. 
lataxina,  Fr.  Cuv.,  becomes  a  little  larger,  is  sometimes  more  deeply  co- 
loured, and  has  a  brownish  tint  beneath;  very  frequently,  however,  there 
is  no  difference  even  in  the  shades  of  colour. 

Mugtekt  bttra  brasiUensis,  Gm.  (The  American  Otter.)  Brown  or  fawn- 
coloured;  throat  white  or  yellowish;  a  little  larger  than  the  European  Ot- 
ter; the  body  is  also  longer,  and  the  hair  shorter.  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  end  of  the  nose,  which  is  not  naked  as  in  most  animals,  but  is  covered 
with  hair  like  the  rest  of  the  chanfrin.     From  the  rivers  of  both  Americas. 

MuMa  hitrisy  L.  (The  Sea-Otter.)  Size,  double  that  of  the  European 
species;  body  much  elongated;  tail  one-third  the  length  of  the  body;  the 
hind  feet  very  short.  There  is  sometimes  white  about  the  head.  It  has 
only  four  incisors  below,  but  the  molars  are  like  those  of  the  other  Otters. 
Its  blackish  velvet  looking  fur  is  extremely  valuable  to  obtain  which  the 
English  and  Russians  hunt  the  animal  throughout  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Pacific  ocean. 
K 
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In  the  second  subdirision  of  tlie  Digitigrada  there  are  two  flat 
tuberculous  teeth,  behind  the  superior  carnivorous  tooth,  which  is 
itself  furnished  with  a  large  heel.  They  are  carnivorous,  but  do  not 
exhibit  a  courage  proportioned  to  their  powers,  and  frequently  feed 
on  carrion. 

Catos,  Lin. 

Dog9  have  three  false  molars  above,  four  below,  and  two  tuberculoos  teeth 
behind  each  of  the  camivori;  the  first  of  these  upper  tuberculous  teeth  is 
very  large.  Their  superior  camivorus  has  only  a  small  inner  tubercle,  bat 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  inferior  is  altogether  tuberculous.  The  tongue 
is  soA;  the  fore-feet  have  five  toes,  and  the  hind  ones  four. 

C  famiUariSf  L.  (The  Domestic  Uog).  Distinguished  by  his  recurved 
tail,  otherwise  varying  infinitely,  as  to  size,  form,  colour  and  quality  of  the 
hair.  He  is  the  most  complete,  singular  and  useful  conquest  ever  made 
by  man;  the  whole  species  has  become  his  property;  each  individual  is 
devoted  to  his  particular  master,  assumes  his  manners,  knows  and  defends 
his  possessions,  and  remains  his  true  and  faithful  friend  till  death— and  aU 
this  neither  from  constraint  nor  want,  but  solely  from  the  purest  gratitude 
and  the  truest  friendship.  The  swiftness,  strength  and  scent  of  the  Do^ 
have  rendered  him  Man's  powerful  ally  ag^nst  all  other  animals,  and  were 
even,  perhaps,  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  society.  Of  all  animals» 
he  is  the  only  one  which  has  followed  Man  through  every  region  of  the 
globe. 

Some  naturalists  think  the  Dog  is  a  Wolf,  and  others  that  he  is  a  domesd- 
cated  Jackal,  and  yet  those  dogs  which  have  become  wild  again  in  desert 
islands  resemble  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  wild  dogs,  and  those  that 
belong  to  savages,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  have  straight 
ears,  which  has  occasioned  a  belief  that  the  European  races,  which  approach 
the  most  to  the  original  type,  are  the  Shepherd' »  Dog  and  Wotf  1kg f  but 
the  comparison  of  the  crania  indicates  a  closer  affinity  in  the  MastifiT  and 
Danish  Dog,  subsequently  to  which  come  the  Hound,  the  Pointer,  and  the 
Terrier,  differing  between  themselves  only  in  size  and  the  proportions  of 
the  limbs.  The  Greyhound  is  longer  and  more  Link;  its  frontal  sinuses  are 
smaller,  and  its  scent  weaker.  The  Shepherd's  Dog  and  the  Wolf  Dog  re- 
sume the  straight  ears  of  the  wild  ones,  but  with  a  greater  cerebral  devel- 
opment, which  continues  to  increase  together  with  the  intelligence  in  the 
Barbel  and  the  Spaniel,  The  Bull  Dog,  on  the  other  hand,  is  remarkable 
for  the  shortness  and  strength  of  his  jaws.  The  small  pet-dogs,  the  Pugt, 
Spaniels,  Shocks,  &c.  are  the  most  degenerate  productions,  and  exhibit  the 
most  striking  marks  of  that  power  to  which  man  subjects  all  nature. 

The  dog  is  born  with  his  eyes  closed;  he  opens  them  on  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  day;  his  teeth  commence  changing  in  the  fourth  month,  and  his 
full  growtli  is  attained  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year.  The  dog  is 
old  at  fifteen  years,  and  seldom  lives  beyond  twenty.  His  vigilance,  bark, 
and  susceptibility  of  education  are  well  known  to  every  one. 
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C.  lupus,  L.  (The  Wolf.)  A  large  species  with  a  straight  tail;  legs 
fawn-coloured,  with  a  black  stripe  on  the  fore-legs  when  adult;  the  most 
mischievous  of  all  the  Carnaria  of  Europe.  It  is  found  from  Bgypt  to  Lap- 
land, and  appears  to  have  passed  into  America.  Towards  the  north,  in 
winter,  its  fur  becomes  white.  It  attacks  all  our  animals,  yet  does  not  ex- 
hibit a  courage  proportioned  to  its  strength.  It  often  feeds  on  carrion.  Its 
habits  and  physical  development  are  closely  related  to  those  of  the  Dog. 

C  jubaius,  Cuv.;  JigourorGouazou,  Azzar.  (The  Red  Wolf.)  A  fine 
cinnamon-red:  a  short  black  mane  along  the  spine.  From  the  marshes  of 
South  America. 

C,  aureus,  L.  (The  Chacal  or  Jackal.)  Less  than  the  preceding;  the 
muzzle  more  pointed;  of  a  greyish  brown;  thighs  and  legs  of  a  light  fawn 
colour;  some  red  on  the  ear;  the  tail  scarcely  reaching  further  than  the 
Iieel.  It  is  a  voracious  animal,  which  hunts  like  the  Dog,  and  in  its  con- 
formation and  the  facihty  with  which  it  is  tamed,  resembles  the  latter  more 
closely  than  any  other  wild  apecics.  Jackals  are  found  from  the  Indies 
and  the  environs  of  the  Caspian  sea,  as  far  as,  and  in  Guinea;  it  is  not  cer- 
tain, however,  that  they  are  all  of  one  species.  Those  of  Senegal  for  in- 
stance, C.  anthus,  Fr.  Cuv.,  stand  higher,  appear  to  have  a  sharper  muzzle, 
and  the  tail  a  little  longer. 

Foxes  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Wolf  and  Dog  by  a  longer  and  more 
tufted  tail,  by  a  more  pointed  muzzle,  by  pupils  which  during  the  day 
form  a  vertical  fissure,  and  by  the  upper  incisors  being  less  sloping.  They 
diffuse  a  fetid  odour,  dig  burrows,  and  attack  none  but  the  weaker  animals. 
This  subgenus  is  more  numerous  than  the  preceding  one. 

C.  vulpes,  L.  (The  Common  Fox.)  More  or  less  red;  tip  of  the  tail  white; 
found  from  Sweden  to  Egypt.  Those  of  the  north  have  merely  a  more 
brilliant  fur. 

The  prairies  of  North  America  produce  a  little  Fox,  C.  velox,  Harl.  and 
Say;  which  lives  in  burrows. 

Cw  dnereo-argenieus,  Schret?.  (The  Tri-coloured  Fox  of  America. )  Ash- 
coloured  above;  wliite  beneath;  a  cinnamon-red  band  along  the  flanks. 
From  all  the  warm  and  temperate  parts  of  the  two  Americas. 

C.  argentatus,  (The  Silver  or  Black  Fox.)  Black;  tips  of  the  hairs 
white,  except  on  the  ears,  shoulders  and  tail,  where  they  are  of  a  pure 
black.  The  end  of  the  tail  is  all  white.  From  North  America.  Its  fur  is 
most  beautiful,  and  very  costly. 

The  interior  of  Africa  produces  Foxes  remarkable  for  the  size  of  their 
ears,  and  the  strength  of  the  hairs  of  their  mustachios;  they  are  the  Mxoa- 
lATis  of  Illiger. 

Finally,  we  may  place  after  the  Dogs,  as  a  fourth  subgenus,  distinguished 
by  the  number  x)f  toes,  which  is  four  to  each  foot,  the 

Hymna  venatiea,  Bursch.  (The  Wild  Dog  of  the  Cape.)  It  has  the 
dental  system  of  the  Dog  and  not  that  of  the  Hyena;  a  long  and  thin  form; 
the  fur  mottled^  with  white  and  fawn  colour,  grey  and  black;  size  of  the  wolf; 
Urge  ears  with  black  tips,  &c.  It  is  gregarious,  and  firequently  approaches 
Cape  TowD,  devastating  its  environs. 
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WM  a  lonjf  time  c/Mitcii tided;  Lt  is  licH-*rvcr  aioix  >cuut-Ii.niJv.»i;  -tixz  'eet  arc 
temi-p^hnate,  and  the  walk  nearty  plajctci^nulc.  but  -A-iitL  7iir*iciii»riy  vfis- 
tm^ii^es  it  if  the  spiral  incrisation  ot"  the  uill,  uiuch  >  not  preheoaiXe. 
'>f»ly  ftne  ^er/itn  i*  known,  the 

/'.  fj^puM,  Ft.  Cur  (The  Pongtmoe  of  IndiA )  A  y  eUowrsii  brown,  with 
^^mi^  •fKi*»  r4  m  deeper  brown  than  the  r«t;  the  tcet,  mu^^Ie  and  part  of 
fh#  tail  hlackiOi;  ejt^Tow%  white,  and  a  white  »po^  under  the  *ye. 
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Makousta,  Cuv. — Hehpkstsb,  lllig. 

The  pouch  is  voluminous  and  simple.  The  hairs  are  annulated  with 
light  and  obscure  tints,  which  determine  their  general  colour  on  the  eye. 

The  Mangoustt  of  Egypt,  so  celebrated  among  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Ichneumon,  is  gfrey,  with  a  long  tail  terminated  with  a  black  tuft; 
it  is  larger  than  our  Cat,  and  as  slender  as  a  Marten.  It  chiefly  hunts  for 
the  eggs  of  the  Crocodilei  but  also  feeds  on  all  sorts  of  small  animals;  brought 
up  in  houses,  it  hunts  Mice,  Reptiles,  &c.  By  the  Europeans  at  Cairo  it  is 
called  PJiaraoh*8  Rat;  by  the  natives,  Nem8,  The  ancient  tradition  of  its 
jumping*  down  tlie  throat  of  the  Crocodile  to  destroy  it,  is  entirely  fabulous. 
There  are  other  species. 

Rtzjbbta,  lUig. 

The  Surikates  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Mang^stes,  even  to  the 
tints  and  transverse  streaks  of  the  hair,  but  are  distinguished  from  them  and 
from  all  the  Camivora  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken,  by  having  only 
four  toes  to  each  foot  They  also  are  higher  on  their  leg^,  and  they  have 
not  the  small  molar  immediately  behind  the  canine  tooth. 

One  species  only  is  known,  a  native  of  Africa — Fiv,  Utradaeiyla,  Gm.,  a 
little  less  than  the  Mang^uste  of  India. 

Crossabchus,  Fred.  Cuv. 

The  muzzle,  teeth,  pouch,  and  walk  of  the  Surikates,  the  toes  of  the 
Mangoustes. 

One  species  only  is  known — Croasarehus  obteurus,  Fred.  Cuv.,  from  Sierra 
Leone,  of  the  size  of  the  Surikate;  greyish  brown;  cheeks  a  little  paler,  and 
a  hairy  tail. 

The  last  subdivision  of  the  Digitigrada  has  no  small  teeth  of  any 
kind  behind  the  large  molar  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  animals  con- 
tained in  it  are  the  most  cruel  and  sanguinary  of  the  class.  They 
form  two  genera. 

IIy^na,  Storr. 

The  ffyeruu  have  three  false  molars  above  and  four  below,  all  conical,  blunt 
and  singularly  large;  their  superior  carnivorous  tooth  has  a  snudl  tubercle 
within  and  in  front,  but  the  inferior  has  none,  presenting  only  two  stout 
trenchant  points:  with  these  powerful  arms  they  are  enabled  to  crush  the 
bones  of  the  largest  prey.  The  tongue  is  rough  and  each  foot  has  four  toes 
like  that  of  the  Surikate.  So  powerful  are  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and 
jaw,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  wrest  any  thing  from  between  their  teeth 
that  they  have  once  seized,  and,  among  the  Arabs,  their  name  is  the  sym- 
bol of  obstinacy.  It  sometimes  happens  that  an  anchylosis  of  the  cervical 
vertebra  is  the  consequence  of  these  violent  efforts,  and  this  has  caused  it 
to  be  said  that  they  have  only  one  single  bone  in  the  neck.    They  are 
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mi^»niMBj  aiuimiL^  Inhahitiny  caveK  xr  cahuhIj  wiumu^  mdd  feed 
cfaieftrandadaoiilea^  vfaicxLthejieekfarcvaKlatiiCfnTe.  Athmwaad 
itjom  JiifitiniMaee  connecteti  with,  xhgm^  Tteccipccicsarekiiovii, 
of  which  ia  the 
H,  vml^fariM^  Buf.  The  ^!riped  Hjesa.  Grer:  bfackiih  or  brawn 
nHwiflc:  launealon^the  V  hole  ot  the  oape  of  the  neck,  and  black, 
that  fliauida  erect  « hen  the  aoisal  is  iaiP7.  Ii  bfeuid&QiB  India  to  Abja- 
wauak  and  aenegaL     The  brovu  and  tpocred  Ujvaaa  asc  the  two  othera. 


Fzust  Lin. 

Of  all  the  Canttria  the  Caf»  are  the  most  completelr  aad  powfUDf  aimed. 

Their  short  and  round  muzzle,  short  javs,  and  particobrir  their  retractile 
■aala,  which,  being*  raised  perpendicubrir,  and  hidden  between  the  toe% 
when  at  rest,  bj  the  action  of  elastic  ligament,  lose  neither  point  nor  edgc^ 
render  them  most  formidable  animals  the  Urger  species  especially.  Tliej 
hate  two  hUe  molars  abore,  and  two  below:  their  superior  camiroroos  tooth 
three  lobes,  and  a  blunted  heel  on  the  inner  side;  the  inferior^  two 
and  trenchant  lobes,  without  any  heel:  they  hare  bat  a  TCfy  onatt 
tuberculous  tooth  above,  without  any  thing  to  correspond  to  it  below.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are  Tery  numerous  and  Tsrious  with  regard  to  aixe 
and  colour,  though  they  are  all  similar  « ith  respect  to  form.  We  can  only 
MibdlTide  them  by  referring  to  the  difTercnce  of  size  and  the  length  of  the 
hair,  characters  of  but  little  importance. 

At  the  head  of  the  genus  we  find 

/'«  Uo,  L.  (The  l^ion. )  Distinguished  by  its  uniform  tawny  colour,  the 
tuft  of  hair  at  the  end  (4  the  tail,  and  the  flowing  mane  which  clothes  the 
bca#l,  neck,  and  shoulders  of  the  male.  Of  all  beasts  of  prey,  this  is  the 
strongest  and  most  courageous.  Formerly  scattered  through  the  three  parta 
of  the  old  world,  it  seems  at  present  to  be  confined  to  Africa  and  some 
of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Asia.  The  head  of  the  Lion  is  more  square 
than  that  of  the  following  species. 

Tigers  arc  large,  short  haired  species,  most  commonly  marked  with  wid 
•pots. 

F,  tigris.  Buff.  (The  Royal  Tiger.)  As  large  as  the  Lion,  but  the  body 
is  longer,  and  the  head  rounder  ^  of  a  lively  fawn  colour  above;  a  pure  white 
below,  irregularly  crossed  with  black  stripes;  the  most  cruel  of  all  quadru- 
peds, and  the  scourge  of  the  East  Indies.  Such  are  his  strength  imd  the 
velocity  of  his  movements,  tliat  during  the  march  of  armies  he  has  been 
aven  to  seize  a  soldier,  while  on  horseback,  and  bear  him  to  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  without  affording  a  possibility  of  rescue. 

#•  fn|>a,  L.  (The  Jaguar.)  Nearly  the  size  of  the  Royal  Tiger,  and 
ahnoat  as  dangerous;  a  bright  fawn  colour  above;  the  flank  longitudinally 
i«Mrk«d  with  four  rows  of  ocellated  spots,  that  is  with  rings  more  or  less 
vaMid«t«S  having  a  black  point  in  the  middle;  white  beneath,  transversely 
MV^imhI  w  tlh  black.  Sometimes  individual  specimens  are  found  black,  whose 
i^H  v4i  a  ilcrpcr  huci  are  only  perceptible  in  a  particular  light 
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F.pardiu,  L.;  the  Pardalis  of  the  ancients.  (The  Panther.)  Fawn 
coloured  above;  white  beneath;  with  six  or  seven  rows  of  black  spots,  re- 
sembling roses,  that  is,  formed  by  the  assemblage  of  five  or  six  simple 
spots  on  each  flank;  the  tail  is  the  length  of  the  body,  minus  that  of  the 
head. 

F.  leopardus,  L.  (The  Leopard. )  From  Africa;  similar  to  the  Panther, 
but  has  ten  rows  of  smaller  spots. 

jP.  discolor,  L. ;  Buff.  (The  Coaguar  or  Puma.)  Red,  with  small  spots 
of  a  slightly  deeper  red  which  are  not  easily  perceived.  From  both  Ame- 
ricas, where  it  preys  on  Sheep,  Deer,  &c. 

Among  the  inferior  species,  we  should  distinguish  the  Lynxes,  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  pencils  of  hur  which  ornament  their  ears. 

Four  or  five  different  kinds  of  them  are  known  in  commerce.  The  most 
beautiful,  which  are  as  large  as  the  Wolf—/!  cervaria,  Temm.,  come  from 
Asia  by  the  way  of  Russia,  and  have  a  slightly  reddish-grey  fur,  finely  spot- 
ted with  black. 

Others  from  Canada  and  the  north  of  Sweden — F,  boreaUs,  Temm.,  have 
the  fur  very  much  tufled,  extending  even  under  the  feet;  of  an  ash-coloured 
grey,  and  with  scarcely  any  spots. 

We  find  also  in  North  America  the 

jP.  rufOf  GUld.  (The  Bay  Lynx.)  A  reddish  fiiwn  or  greyish  colour, 
mottled  with  brown;  brown  waves  on  the  thighs;  tail  annulated  with  black 
or  brown;  rather  smaller  than  the  Lynx. 

F.  caracal,  L.  (The  Caracal.)  Of  an  almost  uniform  vinous  red.  From 
Persia,  Turkey,  &c.     It  is  the  true  Lynx  of  the  ancients. 

The  inferior  species,  which  are  deprived  of  the  pencils  on  the  ears,  are 
more  or  less  similar  to  our  common  Cat;  such  is 

F.  pardalis,  L.;  Buff.  (The  Ocelot.)  Rather  lower  on  its  legs  than 
most  of  the  others;  grey,  with  large  fawn-coloured  spots  bordered  with 
black,  forming  oblique  bands  on  the  flank.     From  America. 

F.  caius,  L.  (The  Domestic  Cat.)  This  animal  is  originally  fi-om  the 
forests  of  Europe.  In  its  wild  state,  it  is  of  a  greyish  brown,  with  daricer 
transverse  undulations;  below  pale;  the  insides  of  the  thighs  and  of  all  the 
feet,  yellowish;  three  bands  on  the  tail,  its  inferior  third  blackish.  In  a 
domestic  state  it  varies,  as  is  well  known,  in  colours,  in  the  leng^  and 
fineness  of  the  hair,  but  infinitely  less  so  than  the  Dog;  it  is  also  much  less 
submissive  and  afiectionate.     The 

AMPHIBIA 
Will  form  the  third  and  last  of  the  small  tribes  into  which  we  di« 
vide  the  Carnivora.  Their  feet  are  so  short  and  so  enveloped  in 
the  skin,  that  the  only  service  they  can  render  them  on  land,  is  to 
enable  them  to  crawl;  but  as  the  intervals  of  the  fingers  are  occu- 
pied by  membranes,  they  are  excellent  oars;  and  in  fact,  these  ani- 
mab  pass  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  in  the  water;  never 
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hnding,  except  for  the  purpose  of  basking  in  the  sun,  and  suckling 
their  young.  Their  elongated  body;  their  very  morable  spine, 
which  18  provided  with  muscles  that  strongly  flex  it;  their  narrow 
pelvis;  their  short  hair,  that  adheres  closely  to  the  skin,  all  unite  to 
render  them  good  swimmers;  and  all  the  details  of  their  anatomy 
confirm  these  first  indicia. 

We  have  as  yet  distinguished  two  genera  only,  Phoca  and  Tri- 
chechus. 

Phoca,  Lin. 

Seait  have  six  or  four  incisors  above,  four  or  two  below,  pointed  canini  and 
grinders  to  the  number  of  twenty,  twenty-two,  or  twenty-four,  all  trenchr 
ant  or  conical,  and  without  any  tuberculous  part  whatever;  five  toes  to  all 
the  feet,  the  anterior  ones  regularly  decreasing  in  leng^  from  the  thumb 
to  the  little  toe,  while  in  the  hinder  feet  the  thumb  and  the  little  toe  are  the 
long^est,  and  the  intermediate  ones  the  shortest.  The  fore-feet  are  envel- 
oped in  the  skin  of  the  body  as  far  as  the  tarsus,  the  hinder  ones  almost  to 
the  heeL  Between  the  latter  is  a  short  taU.  The  head  of  a  Seal  bean  a 
resemblance  to  tbat  of  a  Dog,  whose  intelligence  and  soft  expreanve  lodk 
it  also  possesses.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  soon  becomes  attached  to  Ha 
keeper,  or  those  who  feed  it.  The  tongue  is  smooth  and  sloped  at  the 
end,  the  stomach  simple,  cxcum  short,  and  the  intestinal  canal  long»  tfnd 
tolerably  regular.  These  animals  live  on  fish;  always  eat  in  the  water,  and 
close  their  nostrils  when  they  dive  by  a  kind  of  valve.  They  remain  a 
long  time  under  water;  there  is  a  large  venous  sinus  in  the  Uver,  which  mmt 
assist  them  in  diving  by  rendering  respiration  less  necessary  to  the  motion 
of  the  blood.     Their  blood  is  very  abundant  and  very  black. 

Phoca,  properly  so  called,  or  without  external  eon. 

The  true  Phocx  have  pointed  incisors;  all  the  toes  enjoy  a  certain  de* 
gree  of  motion,  and  are  terminated  by  pointed  nails  planted  on  the  edge 
of  the  membrane,  which  unites  them. 

They  arc  subdivided,  from  the  number  of  their  incisors.  The  Caioci- 
PHALA,  Fr.  Cuv.  have  six  above  and  four  below;  such  is  the 

Phoca  vituHna,  L.  (The  Common  Seal. )  From  three  to  five  feet  in 
length;  of  a  yellowish  grey,  more  or  less  shaded  and  spotted  with  brown, 
according  to  its  age;  sometimes  brownish,  with  small  yellow  spots.  When 
very  old  it  becomes  whitish.  Common  on  the  coast  of  Europe  in  great 
herds.  It  is  also  found  far  to  the  north;  we  are  even  assured  that  it  is  this 
species  which  inhabits  the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  great  fresh  water  lakes  of 
Russia  and  Siberia,  but  this  assertion  does  not  appear  to  be  founded  on 
an  exact  comparison.  In  fact,  the  European  seas  contain  several  Fhoc«» 
which  have  long  been  confounded,  fiome  of  which  are  perhaps  mere  varie* 
ties  of  the  others 
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STxirosBnrcuB,  Fred.  Cut. 

Four  incbors  above ,  and  four  belo\r,  the  molars  deeply  notched  into  three 
points. 

One  species  only  is  known,  and  that  is  from  the  Austral  seas— PA.  /^. 
ManiXf  Blain.  Size  of  the  barbata;  greyish  above;  yellowish  beneath;  naUs 
small. 

Peulsus,  Fred.  Cut. 

Four  incisors  also,  above  and  below,  but  their  grinders  are  obtuse  cones, 
"^th  a  slightly  marked  heel  before  and  behind.  There  is  one  of  them  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

Fh,  monaekus,  Gm.  (The  Monk.)  From  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length, 
of  a  blackish  brown,  with  a  white  belly.  It  is  particularly  found  among 
the  €k«cian  and  Adriatic  Islands,  and  is,  most  probably,  the  species  best 
known  to  the  ancients. 

SxKMJiATOFUB,  Frcd.  Cuy. 

Four  superior  incisors,  and  two  inferior;  grinders  compressed,  slightly 
trilobate,  supported  by  thick  roots.     Such  is  the 

Ph,  arUtata,  Gm.  (The  Hooded  Seal.)  Seven  or  eight  feet  long;  a 
piece  of  loose  skin  on  the  head,  which  can  be  inflated  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  animal,  and  is  drawn  over  the  eyes  when  it  is  menaced,  at  which  times 
the  nostrils  also  are  inflated  like  bladders.     From  the  Arctic  ocean. 

Finally,  the  MAcao&Hunrs,  Fr.  Cuv.,  has  the  incisors  of  the  preceding, 
obtuse  conical  molars,  and  the  muzzle  resembling  a  short  movable  probos- 
cis or  snout.     The  largest  seal  known  is  of  this  subgenus;  the 

Ph.  leonina^  L.  (The  Elephant  Seal. )  From  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet 
in  leng^;  brown,  the  muzzle  of  the  male  terminated  by  a  wrinkled  snout, 
which  becomes  inflated  when  the  animal  is  angry.  It  is  common  in  the 
southern  latitudes  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  Terra  del-Fuego,  New  Zeal- 
and, Chili,  &c.  It  constitutes  an  important  object  of  the  fisheries,  on  ac- 
count of  the  oil  in  which  it  abounds.    The 

Otabiks,  P^ron,  Seals  mih  external  ears. 

Are  worthy  of  being  formed  into  a  separate  genus;  because,  indepen- 
dently of  the  projecting  external  ears,  the  four  superior  middle  incisors  have 
a  double  cutting  edge,  a  circumstance  hitherto  unknown  in  any  animal;  the 
external  ones  are  simple  and  smaller,  and  the  four  inferior  bifurcated.  All 
the  molars  are  simply  conical,  and  the  toes  of  the  forefeet  almost  immova- 
ble; the  membrane  of  the  hind  feet  is  lengthened  out  into  a  slip  beyond 
each  toe;  all  the  naUs  are  flat  and  slender. 

PA.  jubaUty  Gm.;  SeorJUon  of  Steller,  Pemetty,  &c.    From  fifteen  to 

twenty  feet,  and  more,  in  length;  fiiwn  coloured;  the  neck  of  the  male 

covered  with  burs  that  are  more  firizzled  and  thickly  set  than  those  on  the 

rest  of  the  body.    It  might  be  said  to  be  found  in  all  the  Pacific  0cean» 

L 
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were  it  not  that  those  from  the  stiBits  of  MB|^Uan  seem  to  differ  fromn 
as  are  taken  at  the  Aleutian  islands. 

Trichechus,  Lin.(l) 

The  MoTK  resembles  the  Seal  in  its  limbs,  and  the  general  form  of  the  bo 
but  differs  widely  from  it  in  the  teeth  and  head.  There  are  no  incisort  i 
canini  in  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  compressed  anterioriy  to  pass  betw( 
two  enormous  canini  or  tusks,  which  issue  fit>m  the  upper  one,  and  wh 
project  downwards,  being  sometimes  two  feet  long,  and  of  a  propordoBi 
thickness.  The  enormous  size  of  the  alyeoli,  requisite  for  holdinif  m 
tremendous  canini,  raises  up  the  whole  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  f^viiig 
the  shape  of  a  huge  inflated  jowl,  the  nostrils  looking  upwards,  and  : 
terminating  the  muzzle.  The  molars  are  all  short,  obliquely  trunct 
cylinders;  there  are  four  of  them  on  each  side,  above  and  below,  ba^  i 
particular  age,  two  of  the  upper  ones  fall  out  Between  the  canini 
two  incisors,  similar  to  the  molars,  which  most  authors  have  not  recogm 
as  such,  although  they  are  implanted  in  the  intermaxillary  bone.  Betw^ 
these  again,  in  the  young  animal,  are  two  more  small,  pointed  ones. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  of  the  Morse  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
SeaL  It  appears  thtXfuau  constitutes  part  of  its  food,  along  with  ami 
matters.     One  species  only  is  as  yet  ascertained,  the 

IVieh,  roamanu,  L.  (The  Sea  Cow. )  It  inhabits  the  Arctic  aeas^  i 
passes  the  largest  Ox  in  size,  attains  the  length  of  twenty  feet,  and  is  oon 
ed  with  a  short  yellowish  hair.  It  is  sought  for  on  account  of  its  oil  \ 
tusks;  the  ivory  of  which,  although  rough  grained,  is  employed  in  the  a 
The  skin  makes  excellent  coach  braces. 


ORDER  IV. 

MARSUPIALIA. 

So  many  are  the  singularities  io  the  economy  of  the  Marsupii 
or  pouched  anitndU^  as  they  are  termed,  which  we  formerly  pla< 
at  the  end  of  the  Camaria  as  a  fourth  family  of  that  great  ord 
that  it  appears  to  us  they  should  form  a  separate  and  distinct  oi 
particularly  as  we  observe  in  them  a  kind  of  representation  of  tb 
very  different  orders. 

The  first  of  all  their  peculiarities  is  the  premature  production 


(1)  Trichechus,  from  T#if  (hair),  a  name  invented  by  Artedi  for  the  I 
Cow.  "^ 
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their  young,  whose  state  of  development  at  birth  is  extremely  small* 
Incapable  of  motion,  and  hardly  exhibiting  the  germs  of  limbs  and 
other  external  organs,  these  diminutive  beings  attach  themselves  to 
the  mammae  of  the  mother,  and  remain  fixed  there  until  they  have  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  development  similar  to  that  in  which  other  animals 
are  bom.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  almost  always  so  arranged 
about  the  mammae  as  to  forma  pouch  in  which  these  imperfect  little 
animals  are  preserved  as  in  a  second  uterus;  and  to  which,  long 
after  they  can  walk,  they  always  fly  for  shelter  at  the  approach  of 
danger.  Two  particular  bones  attached  to  the  pubis,  and  inter- 
posed  between  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  support  the  pouch. 
These  bones  are  also  found  in  the  male,  and  even  in  those  species 
in  which  the  fold  that  forms  the  pouch  is  scarcely  visible. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Marsupialia  is,  that  notwithstanding  a 
general  resemblance  of  the  species  to  each  other,  so  striking,  that  for 
a  long  time  they  were  considered  as  one  genus,  they  differ  so  much 
in  the  teeth,  the  organs  of  digestion  and  the  feet,  that  if  we  rigor- 
ously adhered  to  these  characters,  we  should  be  compelled  to  sepa- 
rate them  into  several  orders.  They  carry  us  by  insensible  grada- 
tions from  the  Camaria  to  the  Rodentia,  and  there  are  even  some 
animals  which  have  the  pelvis  furnished  with  similar  bones;  but 
which,  from  the  want  of  incisors  or  of  all  kinds  of  teeth,  have  been 
approximated  to  the  Edentata,  where,  in  fact,  we  shall  leave  them, 
under  the  name  of  Monotremata. 

The  first  subdivision  of  the  Marsupialia  is  marked  by  lon^f  canini, 
and  small  incisors  in  both  jaws,  back  molars  bristled  with  points, 
and  all  the  characters  in  general  of  the  insectivorous  Carnaria;  the 
animals  that  compose  it  are  also  perfectly  similar  to  the  latter  in 
their  regimen. 

DiDELPnis,  Lin. 

The  OpoBgumSf  which  of  all  the  Marsupialia  have  been  the  longest  known, 
form  a  genus  peculiar  to  America.  They  have  ten  incisors  above,  the 
middle  ones  being  rather  the  longest,  and  eight  below  j  three  anterior 
compressed  grinders  and  four  posterior  bristled  grinders,  the  superior  onei 
triangular,  and  the  inferior  oblong,  which,  with  the  four  canini,  make  in  aU 
fifty  teeth,  the  greatest  number  hitherto  observed  in  Quadrupeds.  Their 
tongue  is  papillated,  and  their  tul  prehensile  and  partly  naked.  Their 
lunder  thumb  is  long  and  yery  opposable  to  the  other  four  toes,  from  which 
circumstance  these  animals  are  sometimes  styled  Pedimana;  they  have  no 
nail.    Their  extremely  wide  mouth,  and  great  naked  ears  give  them  a 


%.  deiep  pooch  ia  w^ieh. 
■7  oa  ecclofte  tL-r^"  tckzi^. 
^Tbe  OpoMatB.  ^  .\ln>oft  the  sze  of  i.Gj^  fiir» 
vbite;  ean,  ooe  nde  black,  ukd  tfe 
lababiu  all  AxDcricA;  fteals  at  ni^t 
cfgiy  fee  The  younf^  onea  at 
:|^  oq]j  a  grain  each.  Althoug;h  blind 
M3ajKH»ii»  'itej  ind  tLe  mammz  bj  ioftinct,  and  adhere  to  then  watSL  xhef 
late  ooauted  :fie  sze  of  a  lCo*ise,  vhich  happens  about  the  fiftiech  dqp,  it 
^dftca  epodt  ther  open  their  eyet .  Tbej  continue  to  retius  to  die  poodk 
:^  taeir  ire  m  large  aa  Rata. 

Ocber  speciea  po«e»  no  poach,  baring  a  mere  Teatige  of  it  in  a  feU  of 
the  ikin  oo  each  fide  of  the  abdomen.  Thej  usuallj  carry  their  yoaBf  on 
tbei^  backi^  the  tails  of  the  latter  being  entwined  around  that  of  tke 


/UL  nudietnida,  Geoff.     (The  Bare-tailed  Opowum.)    Fai 
tad  Terjr  long,  and  naked  even  at  its  base;  two  whitish  spots  orer  each  eye, 
gae  beneath. 

Finally,  there  is  one  known  with  palmated  feet,  which  most  be  aqoitic; 
lit  as  not  ascertained  whether  it  has  a  pouch  or  not — it  is  the 

CHimoHSCTSs,  Illig.(l) 

Did,  paknaia,  GeoiT.  Brown  abore,  with  three  transverse  grey  bnadi^ 
interrupted  in  the  middle,  and  white  below;  larger  than  a  Norway  Rat. 

All  the  other  Karsupialia  inhabit  eastern  countries.  New  Holland  parti- 
eularly,  a  land,  whose  animal  population  seems  chiefly  to  belong  to  this 
fiunily. 

Thtlaciiits,  Temm.(2) 

The  ThyUcini  are  the  largest  of  this  first  division.  They  are  disdn- 
gubhed  from  the  Opossums  by  the  hind  feet  having  no  thumb;  a  hairy^ 
non-prehensile  tail,  and  two  incisors  less  in  each  jaw;  their  molars  arc  of 
the  same  number.  They  consequently  have  forty-six  teeth;  but  the  ex- 
ternal edge  of  the  three  Ut^  ones  is  projecting  and  trenchant,  almott 
like  the  carnivorous  tooth  of  a  Dog;  their  ears  are  hairy,  and  of  a  mecUum 
liae.    One  vpecies  only  is  known,  the 

Uid.cjfnacfphaia,  Harris.  Size  that  of  a  Wolf,  but  stands  lower;  grey? 
tfMiav«r«e  black  stripes  on  the  crupper.  It  is  very  carnivorous,  and  pur- 
»M^  all  sinall  (quadrupeds.     Prom  Van  l)irman*s  I^nd. 

Vl^  Vhimtrtt'les^  i.  <*.  swimming  witli  haml^ 
\i^  rh\Uoimis  IVom6i>K«»«f  puru^ 
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Phascooals,  Temm. 

The  same  number  of  teeth  as  the  Thylacini,  but  the  middle  incisors  are 
longer  than  the  others,  and  the  back  mohtfs  more  bristled,  circumstances 
mrhich  approximate  them  more  closely  to  the  Sarig^es.  They  are  also 
allied  to  them  by  their  small  size;  their  tail  however  is  not  prehensile; 
their  hind  thumb,  though  very  short,  is  still  very  apparent. 

Did.  penidUaia,  Shaw.  Ash  coloured;  tail  furnished  with  long  black 
hairs;  size  that  of  the  Norway  Rat;  lives  on  the  trees  in  New  Holland,  and 
pursues  insects. 

Bastubus,  Geoff.(l) 

Two  incisors  and  four  ganders  in  each  jaw  less  than  the  Opossums,  so  that 
they  have  only  forty- two  teeth;  their  tail,  every  where  covered  with  long 
hairs,  is  not  prehensile.  The  thumb  of  the  hind  foot  is  reduced  to  a  tu- 
bercle,.  or  has  even  totally  disappeared.  They  are  from  New  Holland, 
where  they  feed  on  Insects  and  dead  bodies;  they  penetrate  into  houses, 
where  their  voracity  is  very  inconvenient  Their  mouth  is  not  so  wide, 
their  muzzle  not  so  pointed  as  those  of  the  Opossums;  their  hairy  ears 
are  also  shorter.     They  do  not  climb  trees. 

ZKd.  ursina,  Harr.  (The  Ursine  Opossum.)  Long  rough  black  hairs, 
idth  some  irregularly  placed  white  spots;  the  tul  half  as  long  as  the  body, 
almost  naked  underneath.  Inhabits  the  north  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and 
is  nearly  the  size  of  the  Badger. 

PsBAjisiAs,  Geoff. (3) — ^Thtiacis,  Ulig. 

The  thumb  of  the  hind  foot  short,  like  the  first  Dasyuri,  and  the  two 
following  toes  united  by  the  membrane  as  far  the  nails;  the  thumb  and  the 
little  toe  of  their  fore  feet  are  simple  tubercles,  so  that  there  seem  to  be 
bat  three  toes.  They  have  ten  incisors  above,  the  external  ones  separate 
i&d  pointed,  and  only  six  below;  but  their  molars  are  the  same  as  in  the 
Opossums,  so  that  they  have  forty-eight  teeth.  Their  tail  is  hairy,  and  not 
prehensile.  The  great  claws  of  their  fore  feet  announce  their  habit  of 
digging  in  the  earth;  and  the  tolerable  length  of  their  hind  ones,  a  swift- 
ness of  gait. 

P.  nanttust  GeoiT.  The  muzzle  much  elongated;  ears  pointed;  fur  a 
greyish  brown.     At  the  first  glance  it  resembles  a  Tenrec. 

The  species  belonging  to  the  second  subdivision  of  the  Marsu- 
pialia  have  two  broad  and  long  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw  with  pointed 
and  trenchant  edges  sloping  forwards,  and  six  corresponding  ones  in 
the  upper  jaw.  Their  superior  canini  are  also  long  and  pointed, 
but  all  their  inferior  ones  consist  of  teeth  so  small  that  they  are  fre- 


( 1 )  Dajn/urus,  hairy  tail.  (2)  Pera^  purse,  Meles,  badger. 
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"   -..  ~  .-...•res  aJtojrclhci  wamnc^ 
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-■.:?.  The  thumb  is  vcn-  iair 
•  :.-i: Oil  from  the  toes  that  il  rccds 
i: . :'  the  Bird?.     It  has  no  nail.  am. 
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Other  species  hare  no  inferior  canlni,  while  the  superior  ones  are  very 
snudl.  Their  four  back  molars  present  four  points,  but  they  are  slightly 
curved  into  a  crescent,  which  is  very  nearly  the  form  of  those  of  the 
Buminantia.  In  front,  there  are  two  above,  and  one  below,  less  compli- 
cated. By  this  structure  they  are  rendered  still  more  frugivorous  than  all 
the  preceding  species. 

Ph,  petaurus.  (The  Great  Flying  Phalang^r.)  Resembles  the  Taguan 
and  the  Galeopithecus  in  size;  its  fur  is  soft  and  close;  its  tail  long  and 
flattened;  brownish-black  above,  white  beneath.  They  are  of  various 
shades  of  brown;  some  are  variegated,  and  others  perfectly  white. 

Our  third  subdivision  has  the  incisors  and  superior  canini  of  the 
second.  The  two  toes  of  the  hind  feet  are  also  similarly  united; 
but  the  posterior  thumbs  and  inferior  canini  are  wanting.  It  con- 
tains but  a  single  genus. 

Hypsipbymnus,  Illig.(l) 

The  Potoroos  are  the  last  animals  of  this  family  which  retain  any  tndt  of  the 
general  characters  of  the  Camaria.  Their  teeth  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Phalangers,  and  they  still  have  pointed  canini  above.  What 
particularly  distinguishes  these  animals  is  their  hind  legs,  which  are  much 
larger  in  proportion  than  the  fore  ones,  that  have  no  thumbs,  and  the  two 
first  toes  united  as  far  as  the  nail;  so  that,  at  a  first  glance,  it  seems  as 
though  there  were  but  three  toes,  the  middle  one  having  two  muls.  They 
frequently  walk  upon  two  feet,  at  which  times  they  employ  their  long  and 
strong  tail  to  support  themselves.  They  have  then  the  form  and  habits  of 
&e  Kanguroos,  from  which  they  only  differ  in  their  superior  canine  tooth. 
They  are  frugivorous. 

Hyps,  minor.  (The  Kanguroo  Rat. )  Size  of  a  small  Rabbit;  of  a  mouse- 
grey.  From  New  Holland,  where  it  is  called  Poioroo,  It  is  the  only  spe- 
cies known. 

The  fourth  subdivision  only  differs  from  the  third  in  the  absence 
of  all  canini  whatsoever,  it  is  the 

Macropus,  Shaw. — Halmatubus,  Illig.(2) 

The  Kangurooa  have  all  the  characters  we  have  assigned  to  the  preceding 
genus,  except  that  the  superior  canine  is  wanting,  and  that  their  middle 
incisors  do  not  project  beyond  the  others.  The  inequality  of  their  legs  is 
still  greater,  so  that  on  all  fours  they  can  only  walk  slowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty; they  make  vigorous  leaps  however  with  their  hind  feet,  the  great 


[1)  T^/Tr^w/uFOff;  i.  e.  raised  behind. 
i2)  UalnuUunu,  tail  fit  for  leaping. 
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middle  mil  of  which  (almost  in  the  thape  of  a  hooO  «lso  aenres  them 
purposes  of  defence;  for,  by  supporting  themselves  on  one  foot  and  thei 
enormous  tail,  they  can  inflict  a  severe  blow  with  that  which  is  at  liberty. 
They  are  very  gentle  herbivorous  aniouds,  their  ganders  presenting  mere 
transverse  ridges. 

M,  major,  Shaw.  (The  Gigantic  Kangaroo.)  Sometimes  six  feet  ia 
height.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  New  Holland  aninialst  was  discovered  by 
Cook  in  1779,  and  is  now  bred  in  Europe.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  resemble 
renison.  The  young  ones,  which  at  birth  are  only  an  inch  long,  remain  ia 
the  maternal  pouch  even  when  they  are  old  enough  to  g^raze,  which  they 
efiect  by  stretching  out  their  necks  from  their  domicile,  while  the  mother 
herself  is  feeding.  These  animals  live  in  troops,  conducted  by  the  old 
males.  They  make  enormous  leaps.  It  appears  that  we  have  hitherto  con* 
founded  under  this  name  several  species  of  New  Holland  and  its  neig^booiv 
ing  countries,  whose  fur,  more  or  less  grey,  only  varies  by  a  trifling  diflfer- 
ence  of  shade. 

The  fifth  subdivision  has  two  long  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw  but  do 
canini;  in  the  upper,  two  long  incisors  in  front,  a  few  small  ones 
on  the  sides^  and  two  small  canines.     It  comprehends  but  one  geous. 

KowiLA,  Cuv. 

The  JKboZe  have  a  short,  stout  body;  short  legs,  and  no  tail.  The  toes  of 
their  forefeet,  five  in  number,  when  about  to  seize  any  object,  separate  into 
two  groups;  the  thumb  and  index  on  one  side,  and  the  remaining  three  on 
the  other.  The  thumb  is  wanting  on  the  hind  foot;  the  two  firrt  toei  of 
which  are  united  like  those  of  the  Phalang^rs  and  the  Kanguroot.  One 
species  only  is  known: 

jr.  einerea.  (The  Koala.)  Ash  coloured;  passes  one  part  of  its  life  in 
trees,  and  the  other  in  burrows  which  it  excavates  at  their  foot.  The 
mother  carries  her  young  one  for  a  long  time  on  her  back. 

Finally,  our  sixth  division  of  the  Marsupialia,  or  the 

PiiAScoLOMYs,  Geoflr.(l) 

Connsts  of  Animals  which  are  true  Rodentia  in  the  teeth  and  intestines* 
their  only  relation  to  the  Camaria  consisting  in  the  articulation  of  their 
lower  jaw;  and  in  a  rigorously  exact  system,  it  would  be  necessary  to  dait 
them  with  the  Rodentia.  We  should  even  have  placed  them  there,  had 
we  not  been  led  to  them  by  a  regular  uninterrupted  scries  from  the  Oposs- 
ums to  the  Phalangers,  fit)m  the  latter  to  the  Kanguroos,  and  fix)m  the  Kan- 
guroos  to  the  Phascolomys. 


(1)  PkauolomySf  a  pouched  rat,  fit)m  <^t^ftftXov  and  /uvc. 
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are  ilugg^h  aniroals,  with  large  flat  heads,  and  bodies  that  look  as 
ad  been  crushed.  They  are  without  a  tail;  hare  five  nails  on  each 
re  feet,  and  four,  with  a  small  tubercle,  in  place  of  a  thumb,  on  each 
ind  ones,  all  very  long  and^fit  for  digging.  Their  gut  is  ezcess- 
w.  They  have  two  long  incisors  in  each  jaw,  almost  similar  to 
the  Rodentia;  and  each  of  their  grinders  has  two  transverse  ridges, 
feed  on  g^rass.  One  species  only  is  known,  the 
ursinus,  (The  Wombat.)  Size  of  a  badger;  fur  abundant,  of  a 
less  yellowish  brown.  It  is  found  in  King's  Island  to  the  south  of 
Uand,  where  it  lives  in  its  burrow.    Its  flesh  is  excellent 


ORDER  V. 

RODENTIA. 

lave  just  seen,  in  the  Phalangers,  canini  so  very  small,  that 
Dot  consider  them  as  such.  The  nutriment  of  these  animals, 
ngly,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Their 
es  are  long^  and  the  Kanguroos,  which  have  no  canini  what- 
ibsist  upon  vegetables  only.  The  Phascolomys  might  stand 
that  series  of  animals  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  and 
lave  a  system  of  mastication  stUl  less  complete. 

large  incisors  in  each  jaw,  separated  from  the  molars  by  an 
space,  cannot  seize  a  living  prey  nor  tear  flesh;  they  cannot 
ut  the  food,  but  they  serve  to  file,  and  by  continued  labour 
ce,  it  into  separate  molecules,  in  a  word  to  gnaw  it;  hence 
n  Rodentia  or  GtuxwerSf  which  is  applied  to  animals  of  this 

It  is  thus  that  they  successfully  attack  the  hardest  substances, 
tly  feeding  on  wood  and  the  bark  of  trees.  The  more  easily 
mplish  this  object,  the  incisors  have  no  thick  enamel  except 
,  so  that  their  posterior  edges  wearing  away  faster  than  the 
r,  they  are  always  naturally  sloped.  Their  prismatic  form 
them  to  grow  from  the  root  as  fast  as  they  wear  away  at  the 
md  this  tendency  to  increase  in  length  is  so  powerful,  that  if 
them  be  lost  or  broken,  its  antagonist  in  the  other  jaw  having 
;  to  oppose  or  comminute,  becomes  developed  to  a  most 
ous  extent.  The  lower  jaw  is  articulated  by  a  longitodioal 
),  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  of  no  horizontal  motion,  except 
ick  to  front,  and  vice  versOj  as  is  requisite  for  the  action  of 
M 
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gnawing.  The  molars  also  have  flat  crowna^  whose  enanaeUEid 
eminences  are  always  transverse,  so  as  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
horizontal  motion  of  the  jaw,  and  to  increase  the  power  of  tritu* 
ration. 

The  genera  in  which  these  eminences  are  simple  lines,  and  tte 
crown  is  very  flat,  are  more  exclusively  frugivorous;  those  in  which 
the  eminences  of  the  teeth  are  divided  into  blunt  tubercles  are  om* 
nivorous;  while  the  small  number  of  such  as  have  no  points  more 
readily  attack  other  animals,  and  approximate  somewhat  to  the 
Carnaria. 

The  form  of  the  body  in  the  Rodentia  is  generally  such,  that  the 
hinder  parts  of  it  exceed  those  of  the  front;  so  that  they  rather  leap 
than  walk.  In  some  of  them  this  disproportion  is  even  asezcessife 
as  it  is  in  the  Kanguroos. 

The  inferiority  of  these  animals  is  visible  in  most  of  the  detaib  of 
their  organization.  Those  genera  however  which  possess  stronger 
clavicles  have  a  certain  degree  of  dexterity,  and  use  their  fore  feel 
to  convey  their  food  to  the  mouth. 

Some  of  them  even  climb  with  facility:  such  is  the 

SciuBUs,  Lin. 

Squirrela  are  distinguished  by  their  strongly  compressed  inferior  inciaon^ 
and  by  their  long  tail  furnished  with  hairs.  They  have  four  toes  befbl«» 
and  five  behind.  The  thumb  of  the  fore  foot  is  sometimes  marked  by  atii* 
bercle.  They  have  in  all  four  ganders,  variously  tuberculated,  and  a  veij 
small  additional  one  above  in  front,  that  very  soon  falls.  The  head  if  large 
and  the  eyes  projecting  and  lively.  They  are  light  and  active  •"'"•S 
living  on  trees,  and  feeding  on  fruits. 

ScnrBus,  Cuv* 

In  the  Squirrel,  properly  so  called,  the  hairs  of  the  tail  are  arranged  on 
the  ndes,  so  as  to  resemble  a  feather.  There  are  a  great  many  species  in 
the  two  continents. 

Se,  vulgarii.  Buff.  (The  Conmion  Squirrel. )  The  back  of  a  lively  red; 
belly  white;  ears  terminated  b^  M^.  of  hair.  Those  of  the  north,  in  win- 
ter, become  of  a  beautiful  bliu^l^ash  c^olour,  producing  tlje^fur  called  mn^ 
ever  when  taken  only  frqm  the  back,  and  roir  (by  the  French)  when  it 
consists  of  the  whole  skin*  • 

The  American  species  have  no  pencils  to  their  ears.     Such  are 

Se,  ememu,  L.  (The  Grey  Squirrel  of  Carolina.)  Larger  than  that  of 
Europe;  ash  coloured,  with  a  white  abdomen. 

It  is  probable  that  we  shall  have  to  separate  from  the  Squirrels  certain 
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'hich  have  cheek-pouches  like  the  Hamsters,  and  pass  their  lives 
Igneous  holes,  the  Tamia  of  Illiger.  For  instance  the 
attUj  L.  (The  Ground  Squirrel.)  Which  is  found  throughout 
orth  of  Asia  and  America,  particularly  in  the  pine  forests.  The 
-e  scantily  supplied  with  hairs  than  that  of  the  European  Squirrel; 
smooth,  and  skin  brown,  with  five  black  stripes  and  two  white 

ght  also,  most  probably,  to  distinguish  the  Guerlinguets,  a  species 
ng,  and  almost  round  tail, 
ire  found  in  both  continents, 
llowing  have  been  separated  already. 

Ptebomts.(I) 

•  ^yi'f^g  Squirrels,  to  which  the  skin  of  the  flank,  extending  be- 
e  fore  and  hind  leg^  imparts  the  faculty  of  supporting  themselves 
nent  in  the  air,  and  of  making  very  great  leaps.  There  are  long 
•endages  to  their  feet,  which  support  a  part  of  this  lateral  mem- 
is  a  species  in  North  America. 

xceUa,  L.    (The  American  Flying  Squirrel.]    Reddish-grey  above ; 
meath;  size  less  than  that  of  the  preceding;  tail  three-fourths  as 
be  body.     It  lives  in  troops  in  the  prairies  of  North  America, 
offroy  has  very  properly  separated  from  this  genus  the 

Chiiboxts.(2) 

:  Jiyt-Ayeij  whose  inferior  incisors,  much  more  compressed,  and 
1,  more  extended  from  front  to  back,  resemble  ploughshares, 
t  has  five  toes,  of  which  four  of  the  anterior  are  excessively  elon- 
le  mcdius  being  more  slender  than  the  others;  in  the  bind  feet  the 
opposable  to  the  other  toes;  so  that  tlicy  are  in  this  respect  among 
:ntia,  what  the  Opossums  are  among  the  Camaria.  The  structure 
head  is  otherwise  very  different  from  that  of  the  other  Rodentla, 
Ated  to  tlie  Quadrumana  in  more  points  than  one. 
is  only  one  species  of  the  Aye- Aye  known.  It  was  discovered  at 
car  by  Sonnerat  It  is  the  Cheir,  madagascariensis,  (The  Aye- 
$ize  of  a  Hare,  of  a  brown  colour*  mixed  with  yellow;  tail  long  and 
ith  stout  black  bristles;  ears  large  and  naked.  It  is  a  nocturnal 
o  which  motion  seems  painful;  it  burrows  under  ground,  and  uses 
er  toe  to  convey  food  to  its  mouth, 
us  and  Pallas  united  in  one  single  group,  under  the  name  of 

Mus,  Lin. 
lodentia  furnished  with  clavicles,  which  they  could  not  distinguish 


■eromys.  Winged  Rat. 
leiromys,  a  rat  with  hands. 
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by  some  very  lenmble  external  character,  such  as  the  tail  of  the  Sqi^rre!  or 
that  of  the  Beaver,  from  which  resulted  the  utter  impossibility  of  assig^in^ 
to  them  any  common  character;  the  greater  number  had  merely  pointed 
lower  incisors,  but  even  this  was  subject  to  exceptions. 

Gmelin  has  already  separated  from  them  the  Marmots,  Dormice,  and  the 
Jerboas;  but  we  carry  their  subdivisions  much  further,  from  considerations 
founded  on  the  form  of  their  ganders. 

Arctomts,  Gm.(l) 

The  Marmots,  it  is  true,  have  the  inferior  incbors  pointed  like  those  of 
the  greater  number  of  animals  comprehended  in  the  great  genus  Mus;  but 
their  ganders,  like  those  of  the  Squirrel,  amount  to  five  on  each  side  above 
and  four  below,  all  bristled  with  points;  accordingly,  some  species  are  in- 
clined to  eat  flesh  and  feed  upon  insects,  as  well  as  g^rass.  There  are  four  toes 
and  a  tubercle  in  place  of  a  thumb  to  the  fore  feet,  and  five  toes  to  the 
hind  ones.  In  other  respects  these  animals  are  nearly  the  direct  reverse 
of  the  Squirrels,  being  heavy,  having  short  leg^  a  middle  sized  or  short 
hairy  tail,  and  a  large  flat  head,  passing  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpor, 
and  shut  up  in  deep  holes,  the  entrance  of  which  they  close  with  a  heap  of 
grass.  They  live  in  societies,  and  are  easily  tamed.  Two  species  are 
known  in  the  eastern  continent.     One  is 

J8rd»  aipinus.  (The  Alpine  Marmot)  Large  as  a  Hare;  tail  short;  for 
yellowish  g^y,  with  ash  coloured  tints  about  the  head.  It  lives  in  hig^ 
mountains,  inunediately  below  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 

America  also  produces  some  species. 

Srd.  monaxt  Buff.  (The  Ma^land  Biarmot)  Grey;  tail  blackish^  as 
well  as  the  top  of  the  head. 

Jhti.  empdra,  Pall.    Less  than  the  preceding;  grey;  red  beneath. 

Spsemophilus,  Fred.  Cuv. 

We  apply  this  name  to  those  Marmots  that  have  cheek  poueha.  The 
superior  lightness  of  their  structure  has  caused  them  to  be  called  Qrmtnd 
Squirrels.    Eastern  Europe  produces  one  species: 

Jl,  dtiUus.  (The  Souslik  or  Zizel.)  A  pretty  little  animal,  of  a  greyish 
brown,  watered  or  mottled  with  white,  the  spots  very  small,  which  is 
found  from  Bohemia  to  Siberia.  It  has  a  peculiar  fondness  for  flesh,  and 
does  not  spare  even  its  own  species. 

North  America  has  several  species  of  them,  one  of  which  is  remarkable 
by  the  thirteen  fawn  coloured  stripes  which  extend  along  the  back  on  a 
blackish  ground.  It  is  the  Thirteen  striped  Souslik,  Arct  IS-Uneaius,  HarL; 
or  Sehtrus  iS-Uneatus,  Mitchell;  or  JSret.  Hoodii,  Sabine. 

There  b  one  of  the  Rodentia  which  it  appears  we  must  approximate  to 
the  Maniiot%  that  is  remarkable  for  living  in  larg^  troops  in  immense  bur- 


( I )  Jretomyst  Bear-Rat. 
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rows,  which  have  even  been  styled  villages.  It  is  called  the  Prairie  Dog  or 
Marking  Squirrel,  the  latter  appellation  arising  from  its  voice,  which  resem- 
bles  the  bark  of  a  small  Dog.  It  is  the  jSret,  luchvidanus  of  Say,  Jour,  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  I,  461. 

Mtoxvs,  Gm.(l) 

The  Dormice  have  pointed  lower  incisors,  and  four  gprinders,  the  crown 
of  each  of  which  is  divided  by  enamelled  lines. 

They  are  pretty  little  animals,  with  soft  fur,  a  hairy  and  even  tufted  tail 
and  a  lively  eye,  which  live  on  trees  like  Squirrels,  and  feed  on  fruit.  They 
become  torpid  in  winter  like  the  Marmots,  and  pass  through  it  in  the  most 
profound  lethargy. 

JIf.  gUs,  L.  (The  Fat  Dormouse.)  Size  of  a  Rat;  ashy  grey-brown 
above,  whitish  underneath;  of  a  deeper  brown  around  the  eyes;  tail  very 
haiiy  the  whole  of  its  length,  and  disposed  somewhat  like  that  of  a  Squir- 
rel»  and  frequently  a  little  forked  at  the  extremity.  It  inhabits  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  nestles  in  the  hollows  of  trees  and  fissures  of  rocks.  It 
•ometimes  attacks  small  birds.  This  is  probably  the  Rat,  fattened  by  the 
mncients,  among  whom  it  was  considered  a  delicacy  of  the  very  highest 
defcription. 

We  should  place  near  the  Dormice,  the 

EcHiKTS,  Geoff.  (2) 

Four  ganders  also,  but  formed  in  a  peculiar  way;  the  upper  ones  con- 
Bsting  of  two  blades,  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  Y,  and  the  under  ones  of  one 
blade  only  that  is  bent,  and  of  another  that  is  simple.  The  fur  of  several 
species  is  harsh  and  intermixed  with  flattened  spines  or  prickles,  like 
flvord  blades.    From  America.     One  of  them  is, 

Eeh.  eluysuroSf  Schreb.  (The  Golden-tailed  Echimys.)  More  than  twice 
the  size  of  the  Brown  Rat;  it  is  a  beautiful  animal,  of  a  chesnut  brown  colour; 
white  belly;  an  elongated  crest  of  hairs,  and  a  white  longitudinal  band  on 
the  head;  the  tail  is  long  and  black;  the  posterior  half  yellow.  From 
Guiana. 

Others,  again,  have  merely  the  ordinary  lund  of  hair,  more  or  less  rough. 
The  most  remarkable  is  the 

Ech,  daciylictu,  Geoff.  (The  Long-toed  Echimys. )  Which  is  still  larger 
than  the  Chrysuros,  and  has  the  two  middle  toes  of  the  fore  feet  double  the 
length  of  the  lateral  ones.  Its  scaly  tail  is  longer  than  the  body;  its  fur  is  a 
yellowish  grey,  and  the  hairs  on  its  nose  form  a  crest  directed  in  front 

HrnmoicTs,  Geoff. 
The  Hydromyi  have  many  external  points  of  relation  to  the  Echimjrs,  but 
they  are  distinguished  from  all  other  Rats  by  their  hind  feet,  two-thirds  of 


[X)  MyoxtUi  Rat  with  a  pointed  nose. 
(3)  Ediimyi,  or  Spiny  Rat    Am.  Ed. 
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vluch  are  palmted;  their  two  mobn  hare  abo  a  peculiar  character  in  tlie 
cnnTDy  which  is  dirided  into  obliquely  quadrangular  lobe^  whose  MUiuiUli 
tie  hollowed  out  Eke  the  bowl  of  a  spoon.     They  are  aquatic 

CAFmoYTs,  Desmar. 

The  Hautiaa  hare  four  molars  every  where  with  flat  crowns,  the  enamel 
of  which  is  folded  inwards  so  that  it  forms  three  angles  on  the  external  edge, 
and  one  only  on  the  internal  edge  of  the  upper  teeth,  and  the  inrerse  in  the 
lower  ones.  The  tail  is  round  and  scantily  pilose;  they  hare,  like  the  Rata* 
fire  toes  to  the  hind  foot,  and  four  with  the  rudiment  of  a  thumb  to  the  fore 
leet^  their  form  is  that  of  a  Bat;  as  large  as  a  Rabbit  or  Hare.  Two^edea 
are  known:  one  is  the 

Cap.  pnhefuilis,  Poeppig.  Brown,  with  a  whitish  throat;  tail  red»  aalong 
aa  the  body,  and  partly  naked  at  the  end.  Both  species  inhabit  the  ialand 
of  Cuba,  and  together  with  the  JgouiU^  at  the  time  of  the  discoTcry,  Gonad- 
toted  the  principal  game  of  the  Indians. 

Mus,  Cut. 

The  true  RaU  haTe  three  molars  every  where,  of  which  the  anterior  ia 
the  largest;  its  crown  is  divided  into  blunt  tubercles,  which,  by  bein|^  worn* 
gire  it  the  shape  of  a  disk,  sloped  in  various  directions;  the  tail  is  long  and 
acaly.  These  animals  are  very  injurious  from  their  fecundity,  and  the 
Toracity  with  which  they  devour  every  thing  that  comes  within  their 
reach.  There  are  three  species  which  have  become  quite  common  in  our 
bouses,  viz. 

M*  muieubii,  L.    (The  Common  Mouse.)    Universally  known. 

M,  rattuit  L.  (The  Black  Rat.)  Of  which  no  mention  is  made  by  the 
ancients,  and  which  appears  to  have  entered  Europe  in  the  middle  centuiy . 
It  b  more  than  double  the  size  of  the  Mouse  in  each  of  its  dimensions. 
The  fur  is  blackish.  Several  individuals  have  been  occasionally  found  con- 
nected by  the  interlacing  of  their  tails;  constituting  what  the  Germans 
atyle  the  King  of  Mais, 

M.  deeumanusj  PaU.  (The  Norway  or  Brown  Rat )  Which  did  not  paaa 
into  Europe  till  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  now  more  common  in  large 
cities  than  the  Black  Rat  itself.  It  is  larger  than  the  latter  by  one*fburtht 
and  diflfers  from  it  also  by  its  reddish-brown  hair.(l) 

These  two  lar^^  species  appear  to  have  originated  in  the  East,  and  have 
been  transported  in  shipsi  together  with  the  Mouse,  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

GiBBiLLUs,  Desm. 
The  Oerbilt  have  molars  that  differ  very  little  from  those  of  Rats,  merely 


(1)  It  appears  to  belong  to  Persia,  where  it  lives  in  burrows.    It  was  not 
till  1727,  that,  after  an  earthquake,  it  arrived  at  Astracan,  by  swimmings 
the  Volga. 
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becoming  sooner  worn,  so  as  to  form  transyerse  elevations.  Their  superior 
incisors  are  furrowed  with  a  groove;  their  hind  feet  are  somewhat  longer  in 
proportion  than  those  of  Rats  in  general,  and  their  thumh  and  little  toe 
slightly  separated.  Their  tail  is  long  and  hairy.  The  sandy  and  warm  parts 
of  the  eastern  continent  produce  several  species. 

Q'  indicus.  (The  India  Gerbil.)  Size  of  the  fat  Dormouse;  fawn-co- 
loured above,  whitish  beneath;  tail  longer  than  the  body,  and  blackish  at 
the  end.     The 

MzBioirzs,  Fred.  Cuv. 

Which  we  separate  from  the  other  Gerbils,  have  the  hind  feet  still  lon- 
ger; the  tail  nearly  naked,  and  a  very  small  tooth  before  the  superior  mo- 
lars; characters  which  approximate  them  to  the  Jerboas.  Their  upper 
incisors  are  grooved  like  those  of  the  Gerbils,  and  their  toes  also  are  similar. 
There  is  a  small  species  in  North  America,  the 

Mus,  eanadensu,  Venn.  (The  Jumping  Mouse.)  Size  of  a  Mouse  {fawn- 
coloured  g^y;  tail  longer  than  the  body.  A  very  active  animal,  that  idiuts 
itself  up  in  its  burrow,  and  passes  the  winter  in  a  sti^te  of  lethargy. 

Cbicxtus,  Cuv* 

The  Hamsters  have  nearly  the  same  kind  of  teeth  as  Rats,  but  their  tail 
is  short  and  hairy,  and  the  two  sides  of  their  mouth  are  hollowed  into  sacs 
or  cheek  pouches,  in  which  they  transport  the  grain  they  collect  to  their 
subterraneous  abodes. 

C  vulgaris,  (The  Common  Hamster.)  Larger  than  the  Rat;  of  a  red- 
dish-grey above,  black  on  the  flanks  and  underneath,  with  three  whitish 
spots  on  each  side.  The  feet,  a  spot  under  the  throat,  and  another  under 
the  breast  white;  some  individuals  are  all  black.  This  animal,  so  agreeably 
varied  in  colour,  is  one  of  the  most  noxious  that  exist,  gathering  large 
quantities  of  grain  with  which  it  fills  its  burrow  that  is  sometimes  seven  feet 
deep.  It  is  common  in  all  the  sandy  regions,  that  extend  from  the  north 
of  Germany  to  Siberia. 

This  last  country  produces  several  small  species  of  Hamsters  described  by 
Pallas. 

Abvicola,  Lacep. 

The  Arvicolac,  like  the  Rats,  have  three  grinders  every  where,  but  with- 
out roots,  each  one  being  formed  of  triangular  prisms,  placed  on  two  alter- 
nate lines.     They  may  be  subdivided  into  several  groups,  viz. 

FiBXB,  Cuv. 

The  Ondatras  or  Musk  Bats  having  semi-palmated  hind  feet,  a  long  scaly 
and  compressed  tail,  of  which  one  species  only  is  well  known: 

R  vulgaris,  (The  Canadian  Musk-Rat  or  Ondatra.)  As  large  as  a  Rab- 
bit, of  a  reddish-g^y.    In  winter  they  construct,  on  the  ice,  a  hut  of  earth. 
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in  wiuch  aevenl  of  tkcm  readt  to^^thery  puBii|^  tiiroiigh  a  bole  in  tiie 
botUMD,  for  tiie  roots  of  tlie  aoomt  on  which  they  feed.  They  neither  ^Te 
nor  swim  welL  It  is  this  hsbit  of  building'  which  has  induced  some  authors 
to  refer  the  Ondatra  to  the  genus  Castor.   The  second  subdiyision  is  that  of 

Abticola,  Cut. — HrFUDJEulf  IHig. 

Our  riiwna  Fuld  RaU,  which  hare  a  haiiy  tail,  about  the  length  of  the 
bodj^  and  simple  or  not  palmated  feet. 

•f.  mraSs^  (The  Campagnol. )  Size  of  a  Mouse;  of  a  reddish-ash  colour; 
tail  not  so  long  as  the  body.  It  inhabits  holes  which  it  excarales  in  the 
eaith,  where  it  collects  grain  for  the  winter.  The  multiplication  of  thif 
animal  a  sometimes  so  excessive  as  to  cause  much  injury. 

GsoBTCEXTs,  niig. 

Or  the  LemndngBf  Cuv.  hare  very  short  ears  and  tail,  and  the  toes  of  tlie 
fcre  feet  peculiarly  well  formed  for  digging. 

O.  kmmui.  (The  Lemming.)  A  northern  species,  as  large  as  a  Rsi^ 
with  black  and  yellow  fur,  very  celebrated  for  its  occasional  migratioiis  m 
innumerable  bodies.  At  these  periods  they  are  said  to  march  in  a  stiaiglit 
line,  regardless  of  rivers  or  mountains;  and  while  no  obstacle  can  impede 
their  progress,  they  devastate  the  country  through  which  they  pass.  Tbmr 
usual  residence  appears  to  be  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean. 

G.  hudtoniui;  Mm,  hudsonius^  Gm.,  Schreb.  (The  Lemming  of  Hudson's 
Bay.)  A  light  pearly-ash  colour;  without  tail  or  external  ears;  the  two  mid- 
dle toes  of  the  fore  foot  of  the  male  seem  to  have  double  claws,  which  is 
owing  to  the  skin  at  the  end  of  the  toe  being  callous  and  projecting  from 
under  the  nail,  a  deposition  of  the  part  hitherto  unknown,  except  in  this 
saimaL     It  b  the  size  of  a  Rat,  and  lives  under  ground,  in  Nortli  America. 

Otoxts,  Fred.  Cuv. 

The  Olomyt  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Field  Rats,  and  have  also  three  grin- 
ders,  but  they  are  composed  of  slightly  arcuated  laminae  arranged  in  file. 
Their  incisors  are  grooved  with  a  longitudinal  furrow,  and  the  tail  is  hairy, 
as  well  as  the  ears,  which  are  large. 

0.  a^pentU,  Fred.  Cuv.  ( The  Cape  Otomys. )  Size  of  a  Rat ;  fur  ma^ed 
with  black  and  fawn  coloured  rings;  tail  a  third  shorter  than  the  body. 

Dipcs,  Gm. 

The  Jb-ioeu  have  nearly  the  same  kind  of  teeth  as  the  true  Rats,  except 
that  there  b  sometimes  a  very  small  one  immediately  before  the  upper  mo- 
Ims>  The  tail  b  long  and  tufled  at  the  end;  the  head  large;  the  eyes  lai^ 
and  prominent;  but  their  principal  character  consists  in  their  posterior  ex- 
IHMMities,  which,  in  comparison  with  the  anterior,  are  of  a  most  immode- 
val«  Wngth,  and  above  all,  in  the  metatarsus  of  the  three  middle  toes,  which 
«a  ^^n»ed  of  one  single  bone,  resembling  what  is  called  the  tarsus  in  Birds. 

•    *  "^  ^ 
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bard  substances,  their  incisors  are  very  powerful,  and  grow  as  rapidly  from 
the  root,  as  they  are  worn  away  at  the  point.  With  these  teeth  they  cut 
trees  of  every  description. 

They  have  large  glandular  pouches  which  produce  a  highly  odorous  oily 
sabstance,  employed  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  Castor. 

C.  fiber i  Buff.  (The  Beaver.)  Larger  than  the  Badger,  and  of  aU  quad- 
rapeds  the  most  industrious  in  constructing  a  dwelling,  to  effect  which  these 
animals  act  in  concert  They  are  found  in  the  most  solitary  parts  of  North 
America. 

Beavers  choose  water  of  such  a  depth  as  is  not  likely  to  be  frozen  to  the 
bottom,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  running  streams,  in  order  that  the  wood 
which  they  cut  above,  may  be  carried  downwards  by  the  current  to  the  spot 
where  it  is  to  be  used.  They  keep  the  water  at  an  equal  height,  by  dams 
composed  of  branches  of  trees,  mixed  with  clay  and  stones,  the  strength  of 
which  is  annually  increased,  and  which  finally,  by  the  progress  of  vegetation, 
becomes  converted  into  a  hedge.  Each  hut  serves  for  two  or  three  families, 
and  connsts  of  two  stories;  the  upper  is  dry  for  the  residence  of  the  animals, 
and  the  lower  under  water  for  their  stores  of  bark,  &c.  The  latter  alone  is 
open,  and  the  entrance  is  under  water,  having  no  communication  with  the 
land.  The  huts  arc  a  kind  of  rude  wicker-work,  being  made  of  interwoven 
branches  and  twigs  of  trees  plastered  with  taud.  There  are  always  several 
burrows  along  the  bank,  in  which  they  seek  for  shelter  when  their  huts  are 
attacked.  They  only  reside  in  these  habitations  during  the  winter;  in  the 
•nmmer  they  separate,  and  live  solitary.  The  Beaver  may  be  easily  tamed, 
and  accustomed  to  feed  on  animal  matters.  It  is  of  a  uniform  reddish  brown 
colour,  and  the  fur,  as  is  well  known,  is  in  great  demand  for  hatters.  It  is 
flometimes  found  flaxen  coloured,  at  others  black,  or  even  white. 

Myopotamus,  Commer.      I. .; 

The  Couuu  resemble  the  Beaver  in  size,  in  their  four  nearly  similarly  com- 
posed molars,  in  their  powerful  yellow-tinted  incisors,  and  in  their  five-toed 
feet,  the  hinder  ones  of  which  are  palmated;  but  their  tail  is  round  and 
elongated.    They  are  aquatic  animals  also.    One  only  is  known,  the 

M.  anpus,     (The  Couia.)  Which  lives  in  burrows  along  the  banks  of 
firers  throughout  a  g^at  part  of  South  America. 

Hystbix,  Lin. 

The  Portupinea  are  known  at  the  first  glance  by  the  stiff  and  sharp  spinet, 
or  quills  (as  they  are  called),  with  which  they  are  armed,  like  the  Hedge- 
hogs among  the  Camaria.  Their  grinders  are  four  throughout,  with  flat 
crowns^  variously  modified  by  plates  of  enamel,  between  which  are  de- 
pressed intervals.  Their  tongue  is  brisUed  with  spiny  scales,  and  their  cla- 
Tides  are  too  small  to  rest  upon  the  sternum  and  scapula,  being  merely 
futpended  by  ligaments.  They  live  in  burrows,  and  have  many  of  the 
habits  of  the  Rabbits.  To  their  grunting  voice,  and  thick  truncated  mui- 
zle,  are  they  indebted  for  being  compared  to  the  Pig,  and  for  their  corres- 
ponding French  appellation  ofpcre-qpie. 
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Pomcurnrif,  properij  ao  called, 

Ratc  the  hetd  more  or  less  convex  or  vaulted,  bj  the  deTelopment  of 
the  bones  of  the  nose.  They  have  four  toes  before,  and  five  behind,  all 
armed  with  stout  nails. 

J7.  erutaia,  (The  Common  Porcupine. )  Inhabits  the  south  of  Itilj, 
Spain,  and  Sicily  $  it  is  also  found  in  Barbary.  The  spines  are  very  long', 
and  annulated  with  black  and  white;  a  mane  composed  of  long  hairs  occu- 
pies the  head  and  neck.  The  tail  is  short,  and  furnished  with  hollow  tniii- 
cated  tubes,  suspended  to  slender  pedicles,  which  make  a  noise  when 
shaken  by  the  animal. 

Atdsrvrvs,  Cuv. 

Where  neither  the  head  nor  muzzle  is  inflated,  and  in  which  we  obtetre 
a  long  non-prehensile  tail;  the  toes  are  like  those  of  the  true  Porcupines. 

H^.  fatdadaia,  L.  Buff.  (The  Pencil-tailed  Porcupine. )  The  upper 
part  of  the  spines  on  the  back  grooved,  and  the  tail  terminated  by  a  bundle 
of  flattened  homy  slips,  constricted  from  space  to  space. 

EaxTisoir,  F.  Cuv. 

The  Uhons  have  a  flat  cranium;  the  muzzle  short,  and  not  convezi  die 
tail  of  a  middle  size,  and  the  spines  short,  and  half  hidden  in  the  hair.  One 
species  only  is  known,  the 

HyMbrix  donata,  L.    (The  Urson.)    From  North  America. 

Stitithxrxs,  F.  Cuv. 

The  muzzle  short  and  thick;  the  head  vaulted  in  front,  and  the  qpinet 
short;  the  tail  long,  naked  at  the  extremity,  and  prehensile,  like  that  of  an 
Opossum  or  Sapajou.  There  are  only  four  toes,  all  armed  with  daws; 
they  climb  trees. 

Lepus,  Lin. 

Bare$  have  a  very  distinctive  character  in  their  superior  incisors,  which  are 
double,  that  is,  each  of  them  has  a  smaller  one  behind  it  Their  molars 
five  every  where,  are  individually  formed  of  two  vertical  laminc  soldefed 
together,  and  in  the  upper  jaw  there  is  a  sixth,  simple  and  very  small. 
They  have  five  toes  before  and  four  behind.  The  inside  of  their  mouth, 
and  the  under  part  of  the  feet  are  lined  with  hairs  like  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Lxrvs,  Cuv. 

Or  the  inte  JXqbisi,  have  long  ears;  a*  short  tail;  the  hind  feet  much  longer 
than  the  fore  ones;  imperfect  davides,  and  the  infra-orbitary  spaces  in  ^e 
skeleton  reticulated.  The  species  are  so  numerous  and  similar,  that  it  im 
difficult  to  characterise  them. 

L.  Jtmtneamu^  Gm.  (The  American  Rabbit.)  Nearly  similar  in  size  and 
edlour  to  the  European  spedet;  feet  reddish;  no  black  on  either  ears  or  tail. 
Nestles  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  up  which  it  sometimes  ascends  as  far  aath* 
branches.    Flesh  soft  and  insipid. 
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LAttOICTt,  CUT.(l) 

Moderate  ears;  legs  nearly  alike;  the  hole  below  the  eye  ample;  claTicles 
neufy  perfect,  and  no  tul;  they  often  utter  a  iharp  cry.  They  have  hitherto 
been  found  in  Siberia  only,  and  it  is  to  Pallas  that  we  are  indebted  for  their 
discovery. 

The  fossil  bones  of  an  unknown  species  of  Lagomys  have  been^scovered 
in  the  osseous  breccia  of  Corsica. 

After  the  two  genera  of  Porcupines  and  Hares,  come  the  Rodentia, 
united  by  Linnaeus  and  Pallas  under  the  name  of  Cavia;  but  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  affix  any  other  common  and  pontive  character  than  that  of 
their  imperfect  clavicles,  although  the  species  of  which  they  are  composed 
are  very  analogous  to  each  other,  both  in  body  and  habits.  They  are  all 
from  the  western  continent 

Htdbochcerus,  Erxleb.(2) 

Four  toes  before  and  three  belund,  all  armed  with  large  nuls,  and  uiuted 
by  membranes;  four  grinders  throughout,  of  which  the  posterior  are  the 
longest,  and  composed  of  numerous,  simple  and  parallel  laminae;  the  an- 
terior laminae,  forked  towards  the  external  edge  in  the  upper,  and  towards 
the  internal  one  in  the  lower  teeth.  Only  one  species  is  Imown,  the  Cc^- 
bara^  which  inhabits  Guiana. 

Cavia,  lllig. 

The  Cohayes,  or  Chiineo'PigSy  are  miniature  representations  of  the  Cabiais; 
but  their  toes  are  separated,  and  each  of  their  molars  has  only  one  simple 
kmina,  and  one  that  is  forked  on  the  outside  in  the  upper  ones,  and  on  the 
inside  in  the  lower.    It  is  found  in  the  woods  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 

Chlorokts,  Fr.  Cuv.(3)  ' 

The  Jgoutis  have  four  toes  before  and  three  behind;  four  grinders  through- 
oat,  almost  equal,  with  flat  crowns  inegularly  furrowed,  rounded  borders 
Botched  on  the  internal  edge  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  on  the  external  one  in 
the  lower.  In  dispontion,  and  in  the  nature  of  their  flesh,  they  resemble 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  winch  they  may  be  said  to  replace  in  the  Antilles  and 
hot  parts  of  America. 

C<EL0G£I«Y8,  Fr.    CUV.(4) 

The  Poeoff,  in  addition  to  teeth  very  like  those  of  the  Agoutis,  have  a  vety 
small  toe  on  the  internal  edge  of  the  fore  foot,  and  one  on  each  side,  equally 
small  on  their  hinder  one,  making  five  toes  everywhere. 

There  is  one  spedes  or  variety  fawn  coloured,  and  another  brown,  both  of 
which  are  spotted  with  white,  the  Cadapaea^  L. 


Lamnf 
Cmormnx 
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Finally,  there  remaiiu  an  animal  perhaps  nearly  allied  to  the  CmaM, 
poMxbly  more  so  to  the  Lagomys  or  the  Rats,  which  we  are  unable  to  ^m- 
pose  of,  on  account  of  our  ignorance  of  its  teeth;  I  mean  the  ChinddOa^ 
thousands  of  whose  skins  are  to  be  had,  but  of  which  we  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  procure  the  entire  body.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  Babbiti 
is  covered  with  long,  close  and  fine  hair,  the  softest  that  is  known  tJXioag 
common  furs.    This  quadruped  inhabits  the  mountains  of  South  America. 


ORDER  VI. 

EDENTATA. 

The  Edentata,  or  quadrupeds  wUhaiU  front  teeth^  will  form  <mr 
last  order  of  unguiculated  animals.  Although  united  by  a  character 
purely  negative,  they  have,  nevertheless,  some  positive  mutual  re- 
lations, and  particularly  large  nails,  which  embrace  the  extremitiee 
of  the  toes,  approaching  more  or  less  to  the  nature  of  hoofi:  a  alow* 
neaa,  a  want  of  agility,  obviously  arising  from  the  peculiar  organi- 
zation of  their  limbs.  There  are,  however,  certain  intervals  in  these 
rdations,  which  render  it  necessary  to  divide  the  order  into  three 
tribes.    The  first  of  these  is  the 

TAUDIGRADA. 

They  have  a  short  face.  Their  name  originates  from  their  ex- 
cessive slowness,  the  consequence  of  a  construction  truly  heteroc- 
lite,  in  which  nature  seems  to  have  amused  herself  by  producing 
something  imperfect  and  grotesque.  The  only  genus  now  in  exis- 
tence is 

Bradtfus,  Lin. 

The  ShththaLve  cylindrical  molars,  and  sharp  canini  longer  than  those  molan, 
two  mamma:  on  the  breast,  and  fingers  united  by  the  skin,  and  only  marked 
eztemaUy  by  enormous  compressed  and  crooked  nails,  which,  when  at  refl» 
are  always  bent  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The 
hind  feet  are  obliquely  articulated  on  the  leg,  and  rest  only  upon  their  outer 
edge;  the  phalanges  of  the  toes  are  articulated  by  a  close  g^ngl^mus,  and 
the  first,  at  a  certain  age,  becomes  soldered  to  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus 
or  metatarsus,  which  also,  in  time,  for  want  of  use,. experience  the  same  fate. 
To  this  inconvenience  in  the  organization  of  the  extremities  is  added  another, 
not  leas  great,  in  their  proportions.     The  pelvis  is  so  large,  and  their  thighs 
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ao  much  inclined  to  the  sides,  that  they  cannot  approziniate  their  knees. 
Their  gait  is  the  necessary  effect  of  such  a  disproportioned  structure.  They 
lire  in  trees,  and  never  remove  from  the  one  they  are  on  until  they  have 
stripped  it  of  every  leaf,  so  painful  to  them  is  the  requisite  exertion  to  reach 
another.  It  is  even  asserted  that  to  avoid  the  trouhle  of  a  regpilar  descent^ 
they  let  themselves  fall  from  a  branch.  The  female  produces  but  a  angle 
joung  one  at  a  birth,  which  she  carries  on  her  back. 

Bradypua  tridadylus,  L.  (The  A'l*. )  A  species  in  which  aluggishnessi 
and  all  the  details  of  the  organization  which  produce  i1^  are  carried  to  the 
highest  degree.  The  thumb  and  the  little  toe,  reduced  to  small  rudiments, 
are  hidden  under  the  skin,  and  soldered  to  the  metatarsus  and  metacarpus; 
the  clavicle,  also  reduced  to  a  rudiment,  is  firmly  imited  to  the  acromion. 
The  anns  are  double  the  length  of  the  legs;  the  hair  on  the  head,  back  and 
limbs  is  long,  coarse  and  non-elastic,  something  like  dried  hay,  which  gives 
it  a  roost  hideous  aspect  Its  colour  is  grey,  the  back  being  frequently  spot- 
ted with  white  and  brown.  It  is  as  large  as  a  Cat,  and  is  the  only  mammifer- 
ous  animal  known  which  has  nine  cervical  vertebrae. 

Fossil  skeletons  of  two  Edentata  of  great  size  have  been  discov- 
ered in  America,  one  of  which,  the  Meoatheriux,  has  a  head  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Sloths,  but  deficient  as  to  canini,  and  approach- 
ing in  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  partly  to  the  Sloths,  and  partly  to 
the  Ant-eaters.  It  is  twelve  feet  long,  and  six  or  seven  high.  The 
other,  the  Meoalonyx,  is  rather  smaller,  and  the  toes  are  the  only 
parts  of  it  that  are  well  known,  but  they  strongly  resemble  those  of 
the  preceding. 

The  second  tribe  comprehends  the 

EDENTATA  ORDINARIA, 

Or  the  Ordinary  Edentata  with  a  pointed  muzzle.  Some  of  them 
still  have  cheek  teeth.     They  form  two  genera. 

Dasyfus,  Lin. 

The  jSrmadilloa  are  veiy  remarkable  among  the  Mammalia,  by  the  scaly 
and  hard  shell  formed  of  compartments  resembling  little  paving  stones^ 
whidi  covers  their  head  and  body,  and  fi^quently  their  taiL  This  sub- 
stance fbtms  one  shield  over  the  forehead,  a  second  very  large  and  convex 
over  the  shoulders,  a  third  on  the  croup  similar  to  the  second,  and  between 
the  two  latter  several  parallel  and  movable  bands,  which  allow  the  body  to 
bend.  The  tail  is  sometimes  furnished  with  successive  rings,  and  at  others, 
Kke  the  leg^,  merely  with  tubercles.  These  animals  have  large  ears,  and 
sometimes  four,  and  at  others  five  great  nails  before,  but  always  five  behind. 
They  dig  burrows,  and  live  partly  on  vegetables,  and  partly  on  insects  and 
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YWy  al  bdoiig  to  tike  hot.  or  It  IcMi  to  ^e 


oT 

■nr  i>c  Jtiiifed  bMd  soD^pcncn  froni  ooosacnaoiM  oniWB  fton  tho 
of  tbdr  fee  fiecc  md  the  number  of  their  teedL  Moft  of  Hwai^ 
^w  tfs£r  Ib^  ttso  to  the  anteiiar  feet,  the  two  middle  ooes  of  idiidi  lie 
Hhtkn^eft.     Thoe  Mbgenen  are 

C«ns(Jkjn%  Cbt.  (to  which  bekmgi  the  94Miided  Armadillo);  Amxa, 
C^T.  '>^iiBi&d  AzamfiDo);  EvcouaEmTua,  Car.  (6-baiided  Aimafillo);  Cap 
nmnrr  Orr.  (The  Tatonaj);  PmioDOv,  Fr.  Car.  (The  Giant  Anna£Ib}i 
Mil  tfi*  CiAxnaomra,  HarL,  of  which  only  one  is  known,  the  C 


It  appears  that  the  foanl  bones  of  a  Tbiau  of  gigantic  size,  bdnf^  ten  fiset 
IkMfrexdttsiTeofthe  tail,  haTe  been  found  in  America.  See  Cur.  On.  Pml 
T.  pait  1,  p.  191,  note. 

Obtctebofub,  Geoff  (1) 

The  animaht  of  tins  genus  were  for  a  long  time  confounded  wxUi  the  Anl- 
Eatcrs  oo  account  of  their  using  the  same  kind  of  food,  haWnga  simikrheady 
and  a  tongue  somewhat  extensible;  but  they  are  distinguished  from  them  hj 
beings  furnished  with  grinders  and  flat  nails,  fonned  for  diggings  and  Mt 
trendiant  The  structure  of  their  teeth  differs  from  that  of  all  odier  qm^ 
nipeds;  they  are  soHd  cylinders  trayersed  like  reeds,  in  a  longitodiiial  dh 
rection,  with  an  infinitude  of  little  canals.  There  is  only  one  ^>ecie8  kiKnnu 
Oryd*  capemiM.  (The  Cape  Ground-Hog. )  It  is  an  animal  about  the  ne 
of  the  Badger  or  larger;  stands  low;  has  short  hair,  and  is  of  a  browniah*grej. 
The  tail  b  not  so  long  as  the  body,  and  is  coTcred  with  equally  short  haiiii 
It  has  four  toes  before,  and  five  behind.  Inhabits  burrows,  which  it  exca- 
vates with  great  facility.     The  flesh  is  eaten. 

The  other  ordinary  Edentata  have  no  grinders,  and  consequeotlj 
no  teeth  of  any  description.     They  also  form  two  genera. 

Myrmecofhaoa,  Lin. 

The  Jht'Eaiert  are  hairy  animals  with  a  long  muzzle  terminated  by  a 
small  toothless  mouth,  from  which  is  protruded  a  filiform  tongue  soacepCi- 
hlo  of  considerable  elongation,  and  which  they  innnuate  into  Ant-hilla  and 
Ihe  nests  of  the  Termites,  whence  these  insects  are  withdrawn  by  bein^  en- 
%Mi^tM  in  the  viscid  saliva  that  covers  it.  The  nails  of  the  foie  feet,  atioog 
««iiAlf«nchant,  and  varying  in  number  according  to  the  species,  serve  to  tear 
v^  ^W  ursta  of  the  Termites,  and  afford  the  means  of  defence. 

1iw>X  all  inliabit  the  hot  and  temperate  parts  of  the  western  continent, 
«vt^  ysiM^to  hut  a  single  young  one  at  a  birth,  which  they  carry  on  their 


( t )  OrycUrepuit  feet  fitted  for  diggin|^. 
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Manis,  Lin. 

The  PangoUru,  or  Scaly  Ant-Eaten  as  they  are  called,  are  deatitute  of 
teethy  have  a  very  extensible  tongue,  and  live  on  Ants  and  Tenmtes  like 
true  Ant-Eaters;  but  their  body,  limbs  and  tail  are  clothed  with  large  tren- 
chant scales  arranged  like  tiles,  which  they  elevate  in  rolling  themselves  into 
ft  ImJI,  when  they  wish  to  defend  themselves  from  an  enemy.  There  are 
fire  toes  to  each  foot  Their  stomach  is  sli^tly  divided  in  the  middle,  and 
there  is  no  cecum.    They  are  confined  to  the  eastern  continent. 

The  third  tribe  of  the  Edentata  comprehends  those  animals,  de- 
signated by  M.  Geoffroy,  under  the  name  of 

MONOTREMATA. 

The  singularities  of  their  skeleton  are  very  remarkable;  a  sort 
of  clavicle,  which  is  common  to  both  shoulders,  being  placed  before 
the  ordinary  clavicle,  and  analogous  to  the  fourchette  in  birds.  Fi- 
nally, besides  their  five  nails  to  each  foot,  the  males  have  a  spur  on 
the  hinder  ones,  perforated  by  a  canal  which  transmits  the  liquid 
secreted  by  a  gland  situated  on  the  inner  surface  of  tlie  thigh.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  wounds  it  inflicts  are  envenomed.  These  ani- 
mals have  no  external  conch  to  their  ears,  and  their  eyes  are  very 
small. 

The  Monotremata  are  only  found  in  New  Holland,  and  liaye  been 
discovered  since  the  settlement  of  the  English.  Two  genera  of  them 
are  known. 

EcBiDNA,  Cuv. 

The  elongated  slender  muzzle  of  the  Spiny  Ant'Eatert^  terminated  by  a 
BDall  mouth,  contuns  an  extensible  tongue  similar  to  that  of  the  Ant-E^ters 
and  Pangolins,  and,  Hke  them,  they  feed  on  Ants.  They  have  no  teeth,  but 
their  palate  is  furnished  with  several  rows  of  small  recurved  spines.  Their 
4kort  feet  have  each  five  very  long  and  stout  nails  fitted  for  dig^ging;  and  the 
upper  Bur&ce  of  the  body  is  covered  with  spines  like  that  of  the  Hedgehog. 
It  appears,  that,  when  in  danger,  they  also  possess  the  faculty  of  rolling 
themselves  into  a  ball.    There  are  two  species. 

JEJ.  kyttrix.     (The  Spiny  Echidna.)    Completely  covered  with  large 

■pines. 

E.  setoMX.  (The  Bristly  Echidna.)  Is  covered  with  hair,  among  which 
the  spinet  are  half  hidden.  Some  naturalists  consider  it  as  a  mere  variety 
^rom  age. 

Ornithorhynchus,  Blumenb.— Platypus,  Shaw. 
The  elongated,  and  at  the  same  time  singuUrly  enlarged  and  flattened  muz- 
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zle  of  the  (>nuthori&3niichi  presents  the  clotest  external  lesembUnce  to 
bin  of  a  Duck,  and  the  more  so  as  its  edges  are  umilsrfy  funushed  withi 
transverse  laminae.     There  is  a  membrane  to  the  fore  feet*  which  not 
unites  the  toes,  but  extends  far  beyond  the  nails;  in  the  lund  feet  die 
brane  terminates  at  the  root  of  the  nails;  two  characters,  which,  WTHQbi 
flattened  tail,  make  them  aquatic  animals.    The  Ormthortijnchi  inhabit 
iiTers  and  marshes  of  New  Holland  in  the  neighbourhood  <tf  Port  Jadnoik 

Two  species  only  are  known,  one  with  smooth,  thin,  red^ih  fui^ 
Ormihorhynehiu  paradoxuB^  Blumenb.,  and  the  other  with  bladdah-browi^^^ 
flat  and  frizzled  hair.    Probably  these  are  only  Tarieties  of  age. 


ORDER  VIL 

PACHYDERMATA.(1) 

The  Edentata  terminate  the  series  of  unguiculated  animabi  and 
we  have  just  seen  that  there  are  some  of  them  whose  nails  are  ao 
large,  and  so  envelope  the  extremities  of  the  toes,  as  to  approxioiate 
them  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  hoofed  animals.  They  still,  howefOfy 
possess  the  faculty  of  bending  these  toes  round  various  objects,  and 
of  seizing  with  more  or  less  force.  The  total  deficiency  of  diii 
faculty  characterizes  the  hoofed  animals.  Their  forms  and  hahili 
present  much  less  variety  than  those  of  the  Unguiculata,  and  they 
can  hardly  be  divided  into  more  than  two  orders,  those  which  mmi- 
nate,  and  those  which  do  not;  but  these  latter,  which  we  designate 
collectively  by  the  term  Paehydermata^  admit  of  subdivisioa  into 
fiimilies. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  Pachydermata  which  have  a  proboscis  and 
tusks. 


FAMILY  I. 

PROBOSCIDIANA. 

The  PmhoiddumM  have  five  toes  to  each  foot,  very  complefe 
in  the  skeleton,  but  so  encrusted  by  the  callous  skin  which  surrounds 


(t)  Thick-akinnsd  animals. 
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the  foot,  that  their  only  external  appearance  is  in  the  nails  attached 
to  the  edge  of  this  species  of  hoof.     They  have  no  canini  or  incisors 
properly  so  called,  but  in  their  incisive  bone  are  implanted  two 
tusks,  which  project  from  the  month,  and  frequently  attain  to  an 
enormous  size.     The  magnitude  requisite  for  the  alveoli  of  these 
tusks  renders  the  upper  jaw  so  high,  and  so  shortens  the  bones  of 
the  nose,  that  the  nostrils  in  the  skeleton  are  placed  near  the  top  of 
the  face;  but  in  the  living  animal  they  are  continued  out  into  a  cylin- 
drical trunk  or  proboscis,  composed  of  several  thousands  of  small 
muscles,  variously  interlaced,  extremely  flexible,  endowed  with  the 
most  exquisite  sensibility,  and  terminated  by  an  appendage  resem- 
bling a  finger.     This  proboscis  is  to  the  Elephant  what  the  hand  is 
to  the  Monkey. 
But  one  living  genus  of  the  Proboscidiana  is  known,  that  of 

Elefhas,  Lin. 

Or  die  Ekphant,  which  comprehends  the  laif;est  of  the  tenestml  Msmrnftlia. 
Their  food  is  strictly  v^petid)le. 

The  Elephants  of  the  present  day,  clothed  with  a  rough  skin  nearly  des- 
titute of  hair,  are  only  found  in  the  torrid  zone  of  the  eastern  continent, 
miiere  hitherto  only  two  species  have  been  ascertained. 

E.  indiaut  Cuv.  (The  Elephant  of  India.)  An  oblong  head;  the  crown 
of  the  gpnnders  presenting  transverse  undulating  fillets,  which  are  sections 
of  the  lanunz  which  compose  them  worn  by  trituration.  This  spedes  has 
rather  smaller  ears  than  the  next  one,  and  has  four  nails  to  the  hind  foot  It 
is  found  from,  the  Indus  to  the  Eastern  ocean,  and  in  the  large  islands  in  the 
south  of  India.  They  have  been  used  from,  the  earliest  ages  as  beasts  of 
draught  and  burden.  The  females  have  very  short  tuaks^  and  in  this  respect 
many  of  the  males  resemble  them. 

E»  africanui,  Cuv.  (The  Afiican  Elephant.)  A  round  head;  convex 
forehead;  large  ears;  the  crowns  of  the  grinders  divided  into  lozenges. 
Found  from  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  tusks  of  the  female 
are  as  large  as  those  of  the  male,  and  the  weapon  itself,  generally  speaking, 
is  larger  than  in  the  In^an  species.  The  Afiican  Elephant  is  not  now  tamed, 
thou^  it  appears  that  the  Carthaginians  employed  it  in  the  same  way  that 
tiie  faihabxtants  of  India  do  theirs. 

The  second  genus  of  the  Proboscidiana  is  the 

Mastodon,  Cuv. 

The  3l8fiifiio^&  has  been  completely  destroyed,  nor  is  there  a  mngle  individual 
fiving.    It  had  the  feet,  tusks,  trunk,  and  many  other  details  of  confbnna- 
tion  in  common  with  the  Elephant;  but  differed  fit>m  it  in  the  grinders. 
M.  giganieum.    The  Great  Bfastodon,  in  which  the  sections  of  the  pomts 
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tre  loxengeihaped,  it  the  moit  celebrated  tpeciei.  It  equalled  tiia  Ela> 
phant  in  aze,  but  with  still  heavier  proportions.  Its  remains  are  foond  ina 
wonderAil  state  of  preservation,  and  in  great  abundance  throughout  all  pnli 
of  North  America.  They  are  infinitely  more  rare  in  the  eastern  contineit 
The  if.  angtutideru  was  a  third  less  than  the  great  Mastodon,  and  maA 
lower  on  its  legs.  Its  remains  are  found  throughout  the  greater  pot 
Europe  and  of  South  America.  In  certain  places,  the  tee^,  tinged  with 
iron,  become  of  a  beautiful  blue  when  heated,  forming  what  is  called  tlit 
oriental  turquoise. 


FAMILY  II. 

PACHYDERMATA  ORDINARIA, 

Or  the  ordinary  Pachydermatay  have  four,  three  or  two  toes. 

Those  in  which  the  toes  make  even  numbers  have  feet  somewhtt 
clefty.and  approximate  to  the  Ruminantia  in  various  parts  of  the 
skeleton,  and  even  in  the  complication  of  the  stomach.  Thej  ars 
usually  divided  into  two  genera. 

Hippopotamus,  Lin. 

These  animals  have  a  veiy  massive  and  naked  body;  very  short  l^;s(  the 
belly  reaching  to  the  ground;  an  enormous  head  terminated  by  a  large  inflat- 
ed muzzle,  which  encloses  the  apparatus  of  their  large  front  teeth;  the  tail 
short;  the  ears  and  eyes  small.  They  live  in  rivers,  upon  roots  and  other 
vegetable  substances,  and  exhibit  much  ferocity  and  stupidity.  One  species 
only  is  known. 

H,  amphibiui*  (The  Hippopotamus. )  Now  confined  to  the  rivers  of  the 
nuddle  and  south  of  Africa. 

Sua,  Lin. 

Ehgif  properly  so  called,  have  twenty-foiu*  or  twenty^ight  grinderSy  of 
which  the  posterior  are  oblong  with  tuberculous  crowns,  and  the  anterior 
more  or  less  compressed,  and  nx  incisors  in  each  jaw. 

S,  seropha,  L.  The  Wild  Hog,  which  is  the  parent  stock  of  our  Domestie 
Hog  and  its  varieties,  has  prismatic  tusks  that  curve  outwards  and  slightly 
upwards;  the  body  short  and  thick;  stnught  ears;  the  hair  bristled  and  blacki 
the  young  ones  striped  black  and  white.  It  does  great  injury  to  fields  in 
the  vicinity  of  forests,  by  tearing  up  the  ground  in  search  of  roots.  Natural- 
isU  now  separate  from  the  Hogs  the  subgenera  Phacoeharus,  and  Dieoiykot 
the  Peccaries. 

Here  may  come  a  genus  now  unknown  in  the  living  creatioOy 
which  we  have  discovered,  and  named 
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AKOPLOTHERnTM  . 

presents  the  most  singular  affinities  with  the  Tsrious  tribes  of  thePachy- 
snnata,  and  approximates  in  some  respects  to  the  order  of  theRumimuitia. 

The  bones  of  this  genus  have  hitherto  only  been  found  in  the  gjrpium 
lairies  near  Paris.    We  have  abeady  ascertained  five  species. 

The  ordinary  Pachydermata  which  have  not  cloven  feet,  compre- 
end,  in  the  first  place,  three  genera,  very  similar  to  each  other  io 
leir  grinders,  but  their  incisors  vary. 

Rhinoceros,  Lin. 

he  species  of  this  genus,  in  this  particular,  even  vaiy  among  themselves, 
hey  are  large  animals;  each  foot  is  divided  into  three  toes,  and  the  bones 
'  the  nose,  which  are  very  thick  and  moulded  into  a  sort  of  arch,  support 
•olid  horn  which  adheres  to  the  skin,  and  is  composed  of  a  fibrous  and 
omy  substance,  resembling  agglutinated  hsdrs.  They  are  naturally  stupid 
id  ferocious,  frequent  marshy  places,  and  feed  on  herbs  and  branches  of 
ees.  They  are  found  in  India,  Java,  Afirica  and  Sumatra. 
Hh.  indicus^  Cuv.  (The  Rhinoceros  of  India.)  It  has  but  one  horn,  and 
le  skin  is  remarkable  for  the  deep  folds  into  which  it  is  thrown  behind  and 
aross  the  shoulders^  and  before  and  across  the  thig^.  It  inhabits  the  East 
idies,  and  chiefly  beyond  the  Ganges. 

Bh.  afrieanusy  Cuv.     (The  Rhinoceros  of  Africa. )    Furnished  with  two 
oms;  has  no  fold  of  of  the  skin,  nor  any  incisor  teeth,  its  molars  occupying 
early  the  whole  length  of  the  jaw. 
Various  fossil  species  are  found  in  Siberia,  Tuscany  and  Germany. 

Hyrax,  Hcrm. 

he  DamanSf  as  they  are  termed,  have  long  been  placed  among  the  Roden- 
1,  on  account  of  their  small  size;  if,  however,  we  examine  them  closely,  we 
laU  find,  the  horn  excepted,  that  they  are  Rhinoceroses  in  miniature,  at  least 
ley  have  nmilar  molars;  but  their  upper  jaw  is  furnished  with  two  strong 
idsors  curved  downwards,  and  at  an  early  age  with  two  veiy  small  canini; 
le  lower  one  has  four  incisors,  but  no  canini. 

Paljeotherivm,  Cuv. 

Ikis  is  also  a  lost  gvnus,  with  the  same  grinders  as  the  two  preceding,  six 
iciflori^  and  two  canini  in  each  jaw,  like  the  Tapirs,  and  three  vinble  toes 
»  each  foot;  they  had  also,  like  the  Tapirs,  a  short  fleshy  proboscis.  We 
iscovered  the  bones  of  this  genus  p61e-mele  with  those  of  the  Anoplothe- 
om  in  the  gypsum  quarries  near  Paris.  They  also  enst  in  many  other 
iris  of  France.    Eleven  or  twelve  species  are  known  already. 

LoFUiODON,  Cuv. 
I  another  lost  genus,  which  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  preceding 
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one.    Ten  or  twelve  species  have  been  extncted  from  our  old  frcah 
temationi,  the  aune  in  which  the  PaUeotherium  it  found. 
To  these  genera  should  succeed  the  genus 

Taper,  Lin. 

The  nose  resembles  a  small  fleshy  proboscis;  there  are  four  toes  to  tlie 
feet»  and  three  to  the  hind  ones.  For  a  long  time  but  a  angle  ^edes 
known, 

T.  americantUf  L.    (The  American  Tapir.)     Size  of  a  small  Am; 
brown  and  nearly  naked;  tail  moderate;  neck  fleshy ,  forming  a  snt  of 
on  the  nape .    Common  in  wet  places,  and  along  the  rivers  of  the  wann 
of  South  America.     The  flesh  is  eaten.    Within  a  few  years  a  tecond 
des  has  been  discovered  in  the  eastern  continent. 

Fossil  Tapirs  are  also  scattered  throughout  Europe;  and  among  odien  tfli 
a  gigantic  species,  which  in  size  must  have  nearly  equalled  the  Elephanfc-y 
it  u  the  7\q>.  gigantau^  Cuv. 


FAMILY  m. 

SOLIPEDES. 

The  Solipedes  are  quadrupeds  which  have  only  one  apparent  toe, 
and  a  single  hoof  to  each  foot,  although  under  the  skio,  on  each 
side  of  their  metatarsus  and  metacarpus,  there  are  spurs  represent- 
ing two  lateral  toes.    One  genus  only  is  known,  that  of 

Equts,  Lin. 

The  Bone  has  six  incisors  in  each  jaw.  The  male  has  also  two  mall  ad- 
ditional canini  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  sometimes  in  both,  which  are  alnwit 
always  wanting  in  the  female.  Between  these  canini  and  the  first  mohr  b 
that  unoccupied  space  which  corresponds  to  the  angle  of  the  lips,  where  the 
bit  is  placed,  by  which  alone,  Man  has  been  enabled  to  subdue  and  tame  this 
powerful  animaL 

E,  cabalhu,  L.  (The  Horse.)  This  noble  associate  of  Man,  in  the  chsMb 
in  war,  and  in  the  works  of  agriculture,  the  arts  and  commerce,  is  the  most 
important  and  carefully  attended  of  all  the  animals  he  has  subdued.  It  does 
not  seem  to  exist  in  a  wild  state  at  the  present  time;  those  places  excepted^ 
where  Horses  formerly  domesticated  have  been  set  at  hbcrt}',  as  in  Taitaiy 
and  America,  where  they  live  in  troops,  each  of  which  b  led  and  defended 
by  an  old  male. 

E.  Kemianus.  (The  Dzigguetju. )  A  species  which, as  to  its  proportions^ 
b  intermediate  between  the  horse  and  the  Ass,  and  lives  in  troops  in  the 
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sandy  deserts  of  central  Asia.  It  ui  of  an  Isabella  or  cream  colour,  with  a 
black  mane,  and  a  dorsal  line  of  the  same  colour)  the  tail  is  terminated  by  a 
black  tuR.    It  is  probably  the  Wild  Mule  of  the  ancients. 

JE.  anmu,  (The  Ass.)  Known  by  its  long  ean^  the  toft  whodi  temU 
nates  the  tidl,  and  the  black  cross  on  the  shoulders^  which  is  Hkt  first  in^ 
cation  of  the  stripes  which  distinguish  the  following^  species.  Originally 
from  the  great  deserts  of  central  Asia*  it  is  still  to  be  found  there  in  a  wUd 
state,  and  in  innumerable  troops,  ranging  from  north  to  south  according 
to  the  season)  hence  it  thrives  but  poorly  in  the  more  northern  diroates. 
The  hoarseness  of  its  voice,  or  bray,  depends  upon  two  small  peculiar  cavi- 
ties situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  larynx. 

E.  zebra.  (The  Zebra.)  Nearly  the  same  form  as  the  Ass)  the  whole 
animal  reg^ularly  marked  with  bladL  and  white  transverse  stripes^  originally 
from  the  whole  south  of  A&ica. 

E.  quaeeha,  (The  Couagga.)  Beserables  the  Horse  more  than  the  Zebra, 
but  comes  from  the  same  country.  The  hair  on  the  neck  and  shoulders  is 
brown,  with  whitish  transverse  stripesi  the  croup  is  of  a  reddish  grey;  tail 
and  legs  whitish.  The  name  is  expressive  of  its  voice,  which  resembles  the 
barking  of  a  Dog. 

E,  monianus,  (The  Onagga. )  An  African  species,  smaller  than  the  Ass, 
but  having  the  beautiful  form  of  the  Couagga;  its  colour  is  a  very  light  bay, 
with  black  stripes,  alternately  wider  and  nairower,  on  the  head,  neck  and 
body.    Those  behind  slant  obliquely  forwards;  legs  and  tail  white. 


ORDER  VIII. 

RUMINANTIA. 

The  term  Ruminantia  indicates  the  siDgular  faculty  poflBessed  hj 
these  animals  of  masticating  their  food  a  second  time,  by  bringing 
It  back  to  the  mouth  after  a  first  deglutition.  This  faculty  depends 
upon  the  structure  of  their  stomachs,  of  which  they  always  have 
four,  the  three  first  being  so  disposed  that  the  food  may  enter  into 
either  of  them,  the  cesopbagus  terminating  at  the  point  of  commu- 
nication. 

Camelus,  Lin. 

The  Came&  approximate  to  the  preceding  order  rather  more  than  the 
dhcrs.  They  not  only  always  have  canini  in  both  jaws,  but  they  also  have 
two  pointed  teeth  implanted  in  the  incisive  bone,  six  inferior  incison  and 
fttn  eighteen  to  twenty  molars  only;  peculiarities,  which,  of  all  the  Rami- 
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thej  alone  poMcm.  lofteadof  thekigeboaflsttcaedottili 
Btl  lide  which  eorelopcs  the  whole  inferior  poitkn  of  each  toe,  and  vhidi 
determines  the  figure  of  the  common  cloren-foot,  they  hare  bnt  one  aoiaO 
one,  which  onlj  adheres  to  the  last  phalanx,  and  b  symmetrically  fanned 
fike  the  hoofii  of  the  Pacbjdermata. 

Cascklus,  Cqv. 

Camels,  properly  so  called,  hare  the  two  toes  united  helow»neaily  to  tfae 
pointy  by  a  common  sole,  and  the  back  furnished  with  lumps  of  fid.  Tli^ 
are  large  animab  of  the  eastern  continent,  of  winch  two  species  are  knova, 
both  completely  reduced  to  a  domestic  state. 

C.  badriamu,  (The  Two-Humped  CameL)  Originally  fina  ccatnl 
Asia,  and  which  descends  to  the  south  much  less  than  the 

C  dramedanut.  (The  One-Humped  CameL;  Which  has  sprend  fra«i 
Azibia  into  all  the  north  of  Africa,  a  great  part  of  Syria,  Peisa»  &c. 

ArcHXiriA,  Illig. 

In  the  LamoM  the  two  toes  are  separate;  they  are  without  humps.  Bnfc 
two  distinct  species  are  known,  the  Lama  and  the  Paco,  both  from  the  we^ 
tern  continent,  and  much  smaller  than  the  two  preceding  ones. 

MoscHus,  Lin. 

The  Mutki  are  much  less  anomalous  than  the  Camels,  dilTering  from  the 
ordinary  Ruminantia  only  in  the  absence  of  horns,  in  baring  a  long  canine 
tooth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  in  the  male  issues  from  the 
mouth,  and  finally  in  having  a  slender  peronaeus,  which  is  not  found  eren 
in  the  Camel.    These  animals  are  remarkably  light  and  elegant. 

M,  mo9ekifanu,  L.;  Buff.  (The  Musk.)  This  is  the  most  celebiated 
q>ecies,  and  the  size  of  a  goat,  has  scarcely  any  tail,  and  b  completely 
corered  with  hairs  so  coarse  and  brittle  that  they  might  be  termed  spines. 

All  the  rest  of  the  Ruminantia,  the  males  at  least,  ha?e  two  boms, 
that  is  to  say,  two  promioences  of  the  frontal  bones  which  are  nol 
found  in  any  other  family  of  animals. 

In  some,  these  prominences  are  covered  with  an  elastic  sheath 
composed  as  if  with  agglutinated  hairs,  which  increases  bf  layers 
and  during  life;  the  name  of  ham  is  applied  to  the  substance  ^  this 
sheath,  and  the  sheath  itself  is  called  the  come  creuse  or  born  mould. 
The  prominence  it  envelopes  grows  with  it,  and  never  fidls.  Such 
are  the  horns  of  Oxen^  Sheep^  Goats  and  Antelopes. 

In  others,  the  prominences  are  only  covered  with  a  hairy  skin, 
continuous  with  that  of  the  head;  nor  do  the  prominences  fall;  those 
of  the  Giraffe  excepted.  > 
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FioaOjy  ID  the  genus  of  the  Stags,  the  prominences  covered  for  a 
time  with  a  hairy  skin,  similar  to  that  on  the  rest  of  the  head,  ha?e  at 
their  base  a  ring  of  bony  tubercles,  which,  as  they  enlarge,  compress 
and  obliterate  the  vessels  of  that  skin.  It  becomes  dry  and  is  thrown 
off;  the  bony  prominences,  being  laid  bare,  at  the  expiration  of  a 
certain  period  separate  from  the  cranium  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached; they  fall  and  the  animal  remains  defenceless.  Others, 
faowever,  are  re-produced  generally  larger  than  before,  and  destined 
to  undergo  the  same  fate.  These  horns,  purely  osseous,  and  sub- 
ject to  periodical  changes,  are  styled  antlers. 

Cebvus,  Lin. 

The  SU^Sf  consequently,  are  the  only  Ruminantia  which  have  heads  armed 
with  antlers;  the  females,  however,  the  Rein-Deer  alone  excepted,  are  al- 
ways without  them.  The  substance  of  these  antlers,  when  completely 
developed,  is  that  of  a  dense  bone,  without  pores  or  sinus. 

C  dSces,  L.  (The  Moose.)  As  large  as  a  Horse  and  sometimes  larger; 
stands  very  high;  the  muzzle  cartilaginous  and  inflated;  a  sort  of  goitre,  or 
pendulous  swelling,  variously  shaped,  under  the  throat;  hair  always  very 
■tiff  and  of  a  more  or  less  deep  ash-colour.  Their  horns  increase  with  ag« 
■o  as  to  weigh  fifty  or  sixty  pounds,  and  to  have  fourteen  branches  to  each 
horn.  The  Moose  lives  in  small  troops,  and  inhabits  the  marshy  forests  of 
the  north  of  both  continents.     Its  skin  is  valuable  fbr  various  piurposes. 

C  tarandust  L. ,  Buff.  (The  Rein-Deer. )  Size  of  a  Stag,  but  has  shorter 
and  stouter  legs;  both  sexes  have  antlers,  divided  into  several  branches,  at 
first  slender  and  pointed,  and  terminating  by  age  in  broad  denticulated 
palms.  There  are  various  species  of  this  genus,  such  as  the  Fallow-Deer, 
Common  Stag,  yii^^inia  Deer,  Axis,  Roebuck,  &c. 

. 
Camelopardalis,  Lin. 

The  Qtniffe  is  characterized  in  both  sexes  by  conical  horns,  always  covered 
with  a  hairy  skin,  and  which  are  never  shed.  On  the  middle  of  the  «huk- 
frin  is  a  tubercle  or  tlurd  horn,  broader  and  much  shorter,  but  likewise  ar- 
tidilated  by  a  suture.  It  is  moreover  one  of  the  most  remarkable  animals 
in  existence,  fropi  the  lekigth  of  its  neck  and  the  disproportioned  height  of 
its  fore  legs.    Only  one  species  is  known, 

CgmrfOf  F.  Cuv.  (The  Giraffe.)  It  is  confined  to  the  deserts  of  A^ 
rica,  and  has  short  grey  hair  sprinkled  with  fkwn  coloured  ang^ular  spots, 
and  a  small  fawn  coloured  and  grey  mane.  It  is  the  tallest  of  all  animals, 
for  its  head  is  frequently  elevated  eighteen  feet  fi^m  the  ground.  Its  dis> 
pontion  b  gentle,  and  it  feeds  on  leaves.    The 
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Bos,  Lin. 

The  horns  of  the  Ox  are  directed  laterally,  inclining  upwards  or  forwards, 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent)  it  is  a  large  animal,  with  a  broad  muzzle;  short 
JUid  thick  body,  and  stout  legs«  , 

B'  tauru8,  L.  (The  Common  Ox. )  Its  specific  characters  are  a  fiat  fore« 
head,  longer  than  broad,  and  round  horns,  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the 
salient  line  or  ridge  which  separates  the  forehead  from  the  occiput. 

JB.  urusy  Gm.  (The  Aurochs.)  Generally,  but  erroneously,  considered 
as  the  wild  stock  of  our  homed  cattle.  It  is  distinguished  from  them  by 
its  convex  forehead,  which  is  wider  than  it  is  high,  by  the  insertion  of  its 
horns  below  the  occipital  crest,  by  the  length  of  its  legs,  by  an  additional 
pair  of  ribs,  by  a  sort  of  curly  wool,  which  covers  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
bull,  forming  a  short  beard  under  the  throat,  and  by  its  grunting  voice.  It 
is  a  savage  animal  that  has  now  taken  refuge  in  the  great  marshy  forests  of 
XJthuania,  of  the  Krapacs  and  of  Caucasus,  but  which  formerly  inhabited 
all  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  the  largest  quadruped  proper  to 
Europe. 

B.  bison,  L.  (The  BufFaloe  or  Bison  of  America. )  The  bony  head  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Aurochs,  and  covered  like  it,  the  neck  and  shoulders 
also,  with  frizzled  wool,  which  becomes  very  long  in  winter;  its  legs  and 
tail  are  shorter.     Inhabits  all  the  temperate  parts  of  North  America. 

B*  bubalus,  L.  (The  Bufialo.)  Originally  from  India,  and  brought  into 
Egypt,  Greece  and  Italy  during  the  middle  century;  has  a  convex  forehead 
higher  than  wide,  the  horns  directed  sideways,  and  marked  in  front  by  a 
longitudinal  ridge.  This  animal  is  subdued  with  difiiculty,  but  is  extremely 
powerful,  and  prefers  the  marshy  grounds,  and  coarse  plants  on  which  the 
Ox  could  not  live.  Its  milk  is  good,  and  the  hide  very  strong,  but  the  flesh 
is  not  esteemed. 

There  is  a  race  of  them  in  India,  whose  horns  include  a  space  often  feet 
from  tip  to  tip:  it  is  called  J3mi  in  Hindostan. 

B,  grunniens.  Pall.  (The  Yack.)  A  small  species»  with  the  tail  com- 
pletely covered  with  long  hairs  like  that  of  the  Horse,  and  a  long  mane  on 
the  back.  This  animal,  of  which  /Elian  has  spoken,  is  originally  from  the 
mountains  of  Thibet  Its  tail  constitutes  the  standards  still  used  by  the 
Turks  to  distinguish  the  superior  officers. 

B.  moBchcUus,  Gm.  (The  Musk  Ox  of  America.)  The  horns  approxi- 
mated and  similarly  directed,  but  meeting  on  the  forehead  in  a  straight  linef 
those  of  the  female  are  smaUer  and  more  widely  separated;  the  forehead  is 
convex,  and  the  end  of  the  muzzle  furnished  with  hairs. 
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ORDER  IX. 
CETACEA. 

The  Cetacea  are  mammiferous  animals  without  hind  feet;  their 
trunk  ia  continued  by  a  thick  tail,  terminating  in  an  horizontal,  oar* 
tilaginous  fini  and  their  head  is  united  to  the  trunk  by  a  neck,  ao 
thick  and  short,  that  no  diminution  of  its  diameter  can  be  perceifedi 
and  composed  of  very  slender  cervical  vertebrae,  which  are  partly 
anchylosed  or  soldered  together.  The  first  bones  of  the  anterior 
extremities  are  shortened,  and  the  succeeding  ones  flattened  and  en- 
veloped in  a  tendinous  membrane,  which  reduces  them  to  trae  fins. 
Their  external  form  is  altogether  that  of  Fishes,  the  tail  fin  excqptedt 
which  in  the  latter  is  vertical.  They  always  therefore  remain  in  the 
water;  but  as  they  respire  by  lungs,  they  are  compelled  to  ratnni 
frequently  to  its  surface  to  take  in  fresh  supplies  of  air.  Independ* 
ently  of  this,  their  warm  blood,  their  ears,  with  external,  though 
small,  openings,  their  viviparous  production,  the  mamme  with  which 
they  suckle  their  young,  and  all  the  details  of  their  anatomy  nifll- 
ciently  distinguish  them  from  Fishes. 

To  the  genera  of  the  Cetacea  hitherto  admitted,  we  add  othen 
formerly  confounded  with  the  Morses. 

• 

FAMILY  I. 

CETACEA  HERBIVORA. 

The  teeth  of  Herbivorous  Cetacea  have  flat  crowns;  this  determines 
their  mode  of  life,  and  the  latter  induces  them  to  leave  the  water  fre- 
quently, to  seek  for  pasture  on  shore.  They  have  two  roamms  on 
the  breast,  and  hairy  mustachios;  two  circumstances  which,  when 
observed  from  a  distance  as  they  raise  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
vertically  from  the  water,  may  give  them  some  resemblance  to  ha* 
man  beings,  and  have  probably  occasioned  those  fabulous  accounts 
of  Tritons  and  Sirens  which  some  travellers  pretend  to  have  seen. 

Manatus,  Cuv. 

The  LomanitTUy  or  rather  the  Manaih  have  an  oblong  body,  terminated  bj 
an  elongated  oval  fin;  the  grinders,  eight  in  number  throughout,  have  a 
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aqiutfe  crown,  marked  with  two  transvene  elevitioiit.  Vestiget  of 
are  discoverable  on  the  edges  of  their  fins,  which  they  employ  with  tolerM 
ble  dexterity  in  carrying  their  young,  and  in  creeping^  hence  thecompariaon 
of  these  organs  with  hands,  and  the  name  of  3fanaiu8  applied  to  the  animal, 
<if  wluch  Lamantin  is  a  corraption.  FMm  their  manner  of  living,  they  are 
alao  called  Sea  Cows,  Mtrmmda,  &c. 

They  are  found  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  it  appears  that  those  of  the  American  rivers  are  specifically 
different  from  those  of  Africa.  They  grow  to  the  length  of  fifteen  feet 
Their  flesh  is  used  as  food. 

Haiicobe,  Illig.(l) 

Gfinders  composed  of  two  cones  laterally  united;  the  teeth  implanted  in  the 
incisive  bone  are  permanent,  and  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become 
true  pointed  tusks,  but  covered  by  thick  fleshy  lips,  bristled  with  Dnist»- 
chios.  The  body  is  elongated,  and  the  tail  terminated  by  a  crescent-shaped 
fin.    One  species  only  is  known,  the 

BaL  dugongi  Strain  Sea  CW,&c.  (The  Dugong.)  It  inhabits  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  is  frequently  confounded  by  travellers  with  the  Manatus. 

Stellebus,  Cut. 

Tlie  Sullen  appear  to  have  but  a  ungle  compound  grinder  on  each  ride, 
with  a  flat  crown,  and  bristled  with  plates  of  enamel.  Their  fins  have  not 
even  the  little  nails  observed  on  those  of  the  ICanatus.  According  to  Btel- 
ler,  the  first,  and  hitherto  the  only  one  who  has  described  them,  their  sto- 
mach also  is  much  more  rimple« 

One  species  only  is  known,  which  is  confined  to  the  north  i^art  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 


FAMILY  n. 

CETACEA  ORDINARIA. 

The  Ordinary  Cetaeea  are  distingaisbed  from  the  preceding  hj 
the  singular  apparatus  from  which  they  have  received  the  name  of 
Bloweri.  As  a  large  quantity  of  water  passes  into  their  huge  mouths 
along  with  their  prey,  some  way  was  necessary  hj  which  they  could 
get  rid  of  it;  accordingly,  it  passes  through  the  nostrils  by  means  of 
a  peculiar  disposition  of  the  velum  palati,  and  is  accumulated  in  a 
sac  situated  at  the  external  orifice  of  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  whence, 


(1)  HaHafrt,  Maid  of  the  Sea. 
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by  the  compression  of  powerful  muscles,  it  is  violently  expaDad 
through  a  narrow  opening  on  the  top  of  the  head.     It  is  in  this  way 
they  produce  those  jets  d'eau  observed  by  navigators  at  so  grett  a 
distance.     Their  nostrils,  continually  bathed  in  salt  water,  could  not 
be  lined  with  a  membrane  sufficiently  delicate  to  enable  them  to  de- 
tect odours,  and  accordingly,  they  have  none  of  those  projecting 
laminae  found  in  the  nasal  cavities  of  other  animab;  the  olfiietoty 
nerve  is  deficient  in  several,  and  if  there  be  any  which  enjoy  the 
sense  of  smell,  it  must  be  in  a  very  slight  degree.     Their  larynx,  of  a 
pyramidal  form,  penetrates  into  the  posterior  nares  to  receive  air 
and  conduct  it  to  the  lungs,  without  compelling  the  animal  to  xwm 
its  head  and  throat  above  the  water  for  that  purpose:  there  are  no 
salient  laminae  in  the  glottis,  and  the  voice  is  reduced  to  a  ampk 
lowing.     They  have  no  vestige  of  hairs,  but  their  whole  body  ii 
covered  with  a  smooth  skin,  under  which  is  that  thick  layer  of  Ui^ 
ber  abounding  in  oil,  the  principal  object  for  which  are  they  purauad 

The  stomach  is  divided  into  five  and  sometimes  into  seven  distinct 
sacs;  instead  of  one  single  spleen,  they  have  several,  small  and  glo* 
bular;  those  which  are  possessed  of  teeth,  have  them  all  conical  and 
alike;  they  do  not  chew  their  food,  but  swallow  it  rapidly. 

Two  small  bones,  suspended  in  the  fleshy  are  the  only  vestiges  of 
posterior  extremities. 

Several  have  a  vertical  fin  on  the  back,  composed  of  a  tendinous 
substance,  but  unsupported  by  bone.  Their  eyes,  flattened  in  front, 
have  a  thick  and  solid  sclerotica;  the  teguments  of  the  tongue  are 
sod  and  smooth. 

They  may  be  again  divided  into  two  small  tribes:  those  in  which 
the  head  bears  the  usual  proportion  to  the  body,  and  those  in  which 
it  is  immoderately  large.  The  first  comprehends  the  Dolphins  and 
the  Narwhals. 

Delphinus,  Lin. 

The  JMpkina  have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  all  simple,  and  almost  ahrayiconicaL 
They  are  the  most  ctmivorous,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  the  most  cnid 
of  their  order. 

DlLFHIKUi,  Cuv. 

The  Dolphins,  properly  so  caUed,  have  a  convex  forehead,  and  the  muz- 
zle forming  a  kind  of  rostrum,  or  snout,  in  front  of  the  head,  more  slender 
than  the  rest 
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PHOCJIHA,  CuV. 

The  Porpoi$ea{l)  have  no  rostrum,  but  a  short  and  uniformly  convex 
muzzle. 

MoNODON,  Lin. 

Hie  Narwhals  have  no  teeth  properly  speaking,  but  mere  long,  straight 
and  pointed  tusks,  implanted  in  the  intermaxillaiy  bone,  and  cUrected  in 
the  line  of  the  axis  of  ^e  body.  The  form  of  their  body  and  that  of  thdr 
head  greatly  resemble  that  of  the  Porpoises.  One  species  only  is  well 
known^  the 

M.  monoeeros,  L.  (The  Narwhal.)  The  tusk  of  this  animal,  which  is 
spirally  furrowed  and  sometimes  ten  feet  in  length,  was  for  a  long  time 
called  the  horn  of  the  Unicom.  It  has,  it  is  true,  the  germs  of  two  tusks, 
but  it  is  very  seldom  that  both  become  equally  developed.  That  of  the  left 
side  usually  attains  its  full  growth,  while  the  other  always  renuuns  hidden 
in  its  alveolus. 

The  other  Cetacea  have  the  head  so  large  as  to  constitute  one 
third  or  one  half  of  the  length  of  the  whole  body;  but  neither  the 
cranium  nor  the  brain  participate  in  this  disproportion,  which  is 
altogether  owing  to  an  enormous  development  of  the  bones  of  the 
fiice. 

Physeter,  Lin. 

The  CaehaloU{2)  are  Cetacea  with  a  very  voluminous  head,  excessively  en- 
larged, particularly  in  front,  in  whose  upper  jaw  there  is  neither  whalebone 
nor  tooth,  or  if  any,  very  small,  and  not  projecting;  the  lower  jaw,  narrow, 
elongated,  and  corresponding  to  a  furrow  in  the  upper  one,  is  armed  on 
each  side  with  a  range  of  cylindrical  or  conical  teeth,  which,  when  the  mouth 
b  closed,  enter  into  corresponding  cavities  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  supe- 
lior  portion  of  their  enormous  head  consists  almost  entirely  of  large  cavities, 
separated  and  covered  by  cartilages,  and  filled  with  an  oil  which  becomes 
fixed  as  it  cools,  well  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  spermaceti,  a 
substance  for  which  they  are  principally  sought;  the  body  not  having  much 
fat,  and  consequently  yielding  but  little  oil.  These  cavities,  however,  arc 
very  distinct  from  the  true  cranium,  which  is  rather  small,  is  placed  under 
their  posterior  portion,  and  contains  the  brain  as  usual. 

The  odorous  substance,  named  ambergris,  appeal's  to  be  a  concretion 


(1)  Porpoises  from  porcuj /)i»cM,  hog-fish. 

(2)  Physeter,  asweU  as  physahu,  signifies  blower.     Cachalot  is  the  name 
used  by  the  Biscayans;  from  eaehau,  which  in  the  Cantabrian  dialect  means 

tooth. 
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ia  tlieintcstiaet  of  die  Cachalot,  potkolirijrdiuuigceHa^  olitef 
Tlie  qpodos  of  the  Cachalots  are  fiv  from  being  well  ascertained. 

Baljena,  Lin. 

The  Wkmkt  are  eqoal  in  sise  to  the  Cacbalota»  and  in  the  propofftional 
■afnifwlf  of  the  head,  although  the  latter  b  not  so  much  enlarged  in  fronti 
but  thejr  hare  no  teeth.  The  two  sides  of  their  upper  jaw,  which  b  ked* 
shaped,  or  lumished  with  thin,  compact,  transrerse  lamins,  called  whal^ 
booe,  formed  of  a  kind  of  fibrous  bom,  fringed  at  the  edges,  which  aorfe  ts 
vetain  the  little  animals  on  which  these  enormous  Cetacea  feed.  Thar 
lower  jaw,  supported  by  two  osseous  branches  arched  eztemallj  and  to* 
wards  the  sonunit,  and  completely  unarmed,  lodges  a  very  thick  and  fleiby 
ttmgQitt  and  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  envelopes  the  internal  part  of  thi 
vpper  jaw,  and  the  whalebone  with  which  it  is  invested.  These  organs  do 
not  allow  whales  to  feed  on  such  large  animals  as  their  size  might  indnoe 
as  to  imagine.  They  live  on  fish,  but  principally  on  worms,  Molluaca,  and 
Zoophytes,  selecting,  it  is  said,  the  very  smallest,  which  become  entangled 
in  the  filaments  of  the  whalebone. 

BaL  mystieehUf  L.  (The  Common  Whale.)  It  has  long  been  connd* 
ered  the  largest  of  all  animals;  but  from  the  late  observations  of  captain 
Scoresby,  it  appears  that  it  scarcely  ever  exceeds  seventy  feet,  a  length 
frequently  surpassed  by  the  wrinkle-bellied  whales.  It  has  no  dorsal  fin. 
To  procure  its  fat  or  blubber,  which  is  sometimes  several  feet  in  thicknesi^ 
and  contains  immense  quantities  of  oil,  whole  fleets  are  annually  equipped. 
Formerly  sufficiently  bold  to  venture  into  our  seas,  it  has  g^radually  retired 
to  the  extreme  North,  where  the  number  is  daily  diminishing.  Bendes  oil* 
it  produces  black  and  flexible  whalebone,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  each 
individual  having  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  strips  on  each  ade  of  tiio 
palate.  One  hundred  and  twenty  tuns  of  oil  are  obtained  firom  a  aingln 
whale.  Shell-fish  attach  themselves  to  its  skin,  and  multiply  there  as 
rock,  and  some  of  the  Balanus  fiunily  even  penetrate  into  it. 


OF  THE  OVIPAROUS  VERTEBRATA. 

Although  the  three  classes  of  the  Oviparous  Vertebrata  differ 
greatly  from  each  other  in  their  quantum  of  respiration,  and  in  all 
that  relates  to  it,  viz.  the  power  of  motion  and  the  energy  of  the 
aensea«  they  present  several  common  characters  when  opposed  to 
ijie  Maroinalia,  or  Viviparous  Vertebrata. 
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Ofiparous  production  consists,  esBontially)  in  tbis—tbe  young  ani 
al  is  not  attached  to  the  parietes  of  the  oviduct,  but  remains  sepa- 
ted  from  it  by  its  most  external  envelope.  Its  aliment  is  prepared 
fore  hand,  and  enclosed  in  a  sac  attached  to  its  intestinal  canal; 
8  is  what  is  called  the  vitellas,  or  yolk  of  egg^  of  which  the  young 
imal  is  a  sort  of  appendage,  at  first  imperceptible,  which  is  nour- 
led  and  augmented  by  absorbing  the  fluid  of  that  yolk.  Such  of 
e  Ovipara  as  breathe  with  lungs  have  the  egg  furnished  with  a 
rhly  vascular  membrane,  which  appears  to  serve  for  the  purposes 
respiration;  it  is  connected  with  the  bladder,  and  is  analogous  to 
3  allantoid  of  the  Mammalia.  It  is  neither  found  in  Fishes  nor  in 
)  Batrachians,  which  latter,  when  young,  respire^  like  FisheS)  by 
mchie. 


CLASS  n. 


AVES. 

Birds  are  Oviparous  Vertebrata,  with  double  systems  of  circala* 
n  and  respiration,  organized  for  flight. 

Their  lungs,  undivided  and  attached  to  the  ribs,  are  enveloped  by 
nembrane  pierced  with  large  holes,  which  allow  the  air  to  pass 
o  several  cavities  of  the  chest,  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  arm- 
8,  and  even  of  the  interior  of  the  bones,  so  that  not  only  is  the 
rface  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  bathed  in  the  ambient  fluid,  but 
it  also  of  an  infinitude  of  vessels  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Thus, 
certain  respects.  Birds  respire  by  the  branches  of  the  aorta,  as 
sll  as  by  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  energy  of  their  ir- 
ability  is  in  proportion  to  their  quantum  of  respiration.(l)  The 
lole  body  is  so  constructed  as  to  profit  by  this  energy. 
Their  anterior  extremities,  destined  to  sustain  them  in  flight,  could 
ither  serve  them  for  standing,  nor  for  prehension;  they  are  bipeds 
30,  and  pick  up  objects  from  the  earth  with  their  mouth;  their 


,1)  Two  common  Swallows  consume  as  much  piu«  air  as  a  GuineipPig. 

Q 
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body,  conaequeotly,  is  inclined  before  their  legs,  the  thighs  directed 
forwards,  and  the  toes  elongated,  to  form  a  sufficient  base  for  it«  The 
peWis  is  Tcry  much  extended  in  length,  in  order  to  furnish  points  of 
attachment  to  those  muscles  which  support  the  trunk  upon  the  thighs. 
There  is  even  a  suite  of  muscles  reaching  from  the  pelvis  to  the  toes, 
passing  over  the  knee  and  heel,  so  that  the  simple  weight  of  the 
bird  flexes  the  toes;  it  is  thus  that  they  are  enabled  to  sleep  in  secu- 
rity, while  perched  on  one  foot. 

The  neck  and  the  beak  are  elongated  to  reach  the  ground,  but 
the  former  has  the  requisite  flexibility  for  bending  backwards  wbea 
at  rest,— consequently,  it  has  many  vertebrae.  The  trunk,  on  the 
contrary,  which  serves  as  a  point  d*appui  to  the  wings,  has  but  little 
mobility;  the  sternum,  particularly,  to  which  are  attached  the 
muscles  which  lower  the  wings  in  flight,  is  of  great  extent,  and  his 
its  surface  still  more  enlarged  by  a  salient  process  in  its  middle*  It 
is  originally  composed  of  five  pieces.  The  greater  or  less  degree  of 
the  ossification  of  the  notches,  and  the  extent  of  the  interval  they 
leave  between  them  and  the  principal  bone,  denote  a  relative  strength 
of  wing  and  power  of  flight.  The  Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey,  the  Swal- 
lows and  the  Humming-birds,  lose,  as  they  grow  old,  all  traces  of 
these  unossified  spaces. 

The  fourcheitc  produced  by  the  junction  of  the  two  clavicles, 
and  the  two  powerful  stretches  formed  by  the  coracoid  apophyses, 
keep  the  shoulders  apart,  notwithstanding  the  eflbrts  requisite  for 
flight,  that  act  in  an  opposite  direction;  the  greater  the  power  of 
flight,  the  more  open  and  strong  is  the  fourchette.  The  wing,  sup- 
ported by  the  humerus,  fore-arm  and  hand,  the  latter  of  which  is 
elongated  and  has  one  finger  and  vestiges  of  two  others,  is  furnished 
throughout  its  length  with  a  range  of  elastic  quills,  which  greatly 
extends  the  surface  that  resists  the  air.  Those  which  belong  to  the 
hand  are  termed  primaries^  and  there  arc  always  ten;  those  attached 
to  the  fore-arm  are  called  secondaries^  but  their  number  varies; 
weaker  feathers  appended  to  the  humerus  are  called  scapulars;  the 
bone,  which  is  analogous  to  the  thumb,  is  also  furnished  with  what 
are  termed  spurious  quills.  Along  the  base  of  the  quills  is  a  range 
of  feathers  named  coverts. 

The  bony  tail  is  very  short,  but  has  a  range  of  large  quills,  which, 
when  spread  out,  assist  in  supporting  the  bird;  they  are  generally 
twelve  in  number,  sometimes  fourteen,  and  in  the  Gallinacess 
eighteen. 
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The  legs  have  a  femur,  a  tibia  and  a  fibula,  which  are  connected 
with  the  femur  by  an  articulation  with  a  spring,  which  keeps  up  the 
extension  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  muscles.  The  tarsus 
and  metatarsus  are  represented  by  one  single  bone,  terminating  be- 
low in  three  pulleys. 

Most  commonly  there  are  three  toes  before,  and  a  thumb  behind; 
the  latter  being  sometimes  deficient.  In  the  Martins  it  is  directed 
forwards.  In  the  Climbers,  on  the  contrary,  the  external  toe  and 
the  thumb  are  directed  backwards.  The  number  of  articulations 
increases  in  each  toe,  commencing  with  the  thumb,  which  has  two, 
and  ending  with  the  external  toe,  which  has  five. 

Birds  are  generally  covered  with  feathers,  the  kind  of  tegument 
best  adapted  for  defending  them  from  the  rapid  «rariations  of  tempe- 
rature to  which  their  movements  expose  them.  The  air  cavities 
which  occupy  the  interior  of  their  body,  and  even  supersede  the 
marrow  in  the  bones,  increase  their  specific  lightness.  The  sternal, 
as  well  as  the  vertebral  portion  of  the  ribs  is  ossified,  in  order  to 
give  tnore  power  to  the  dilatation  of  the  chest.  To  each  rib  is  an- 
nexed a  small  bone,  which  soon  becomes  soldered  to  it,  and  is 
directed  obliquely  towards  the  next  one,  thereby  giving  additional 
solidity  to  the  thorax. 

The  eye  is  so  constructed,  in  Birds,  as  to  distinguish,  with  equal 
fiicility,  objects  at  a  distance,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity;  a  vascular 
and  plaited  membrane,  which  stretches  from  the  bottom  of  the  globe 
to  the  edge  of  the  crystalline,  probably  assists  in  effecting  this,  by 
displacing  that  lens.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  ball  is  also 
strengthened  by  a  circle  of  bony  pieces,  and  besides  the  two  ordi- 
nary eye-lids,  there  is  always  a  third  one  placed  at  the  internal  angle, 
which,  by  a  remarkable  muscular  apparatus,  can  be  drawn  over  the 
eye  like  a  curtain. 

The  breadth  of  the  osseous  openings  of  the  nostrils  determines 
the  strength  of  the  beak;  and  the  cartilages,  membranes,  feathers 
and  other  teguments  which  narrow  down  those  apertures,  influence 
the  power  of  smell,  and  the  nature  of  the  food. 

There  is  but  little  muscular  substance  in  the  tongue,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  a  bone  articulated  with  the  hyoid;  in  most  Birds  this  or- 
gan 18  not  very  delicate. 

The  feathers,  as  well  as  the  quills,  which  only  differ  in  size,  are 
composed  of  a  stem,  hollow  at  base,  and  of  laminae,  which  are  them- 
selves furnished  with  smaller  ones;  their  tissue,  lustre,  strength,  and 
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general  fimn  Tary  infinitely.    The  touch  nrast  be  feeble  in  all 
parts  as  are  covered  with  them,  and  as  the  beak  is  almost  alwa; 
corneous,  and  has  but  little  sensibility,  and  the  toes  are  invested  wi 
scales  above,  and  a  callous  skin  underneath,  that  sense  can  ha' 
but  little  activity  in  this  class  of  animals. 

Birds  moult  twice  a  year.     In  certain  species,  the  winter  plumafer 
difiers  in  its  colours  from  that  of  summer;  in  the  greater  numbery  th^ 
female  difiers  from  the  male  in  an  inferior  vividness  of  tints,  ami 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  young  of  both  sexes  resemble  the  former* 
When  the  aduh  male  and  female  are  of  the  same  colour,  the  joaag^ 
ones  have  a  livery  peculiar  to  them. 

The  brain  of  Birds  has  the  same  general  characters  as  that  of  oiker 
Oviparous  Vertebrata,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  very  great  propor- 
tionate size,  which  oAen  surpasses  even  that  of  this  organ  in  the 
Mammalia. 

The  rings  of  the  trachea  are  entire;  there  is  a  glottis  at  its  Ufiir* 
cation  most  commonly  furnished  with  peculiar  muscles,  whieh  if 
called  the  inferior  larynx;  this  is  the  spot  where  the  voice  of  birds  if 
produced;  the  immense  volume  of  air  contained  in  the  air  sacs  eon- 
tributes  to  its  strength,  and  the  trachea,  by  its  various  forms  and 
motions,  to  its  modifications.  The  superior  larynx,  which  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  has  but  little  to  do  with  it. 

The  homy  substance  which  invests  the  two  mandibles,  performs 
the  oflice  of  teeth,  and  is  sometimes  so  jagged  as  to  resemble  them; 
its  form,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mandibles  which  support  it,  varies 
extremely,  and  according  to  the  kind  of  food  used  by  each  species. 

The  digestion  of  Birds  is  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  their  life, 
and  the  force  of  their  respiration.  The  stomach  is  composed  of 
three  parts:  the  crop,  which  is  an  enlargement  of  the  cesophagus;  a 
membranous  stomach,  in  tlie  thickness  of  whose  parietes  are  amol* 
titude  of  glands  whose  juices  humect  the  aliment;  and  finally,  the 
gizzard,  armed  with  two  powerful  muscles,  united  by  two  radiated 
tendons,  and  lined  internally  with  a  kind  of  cartilaginous  velvet 
The  food  is  the  more  easily  ground  there,  as  Birds  constantly  swal* 
low  small  stones,  in  order  to  increase  its  triturative  power. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  species  which  feed  exclusively  on  flesh 
or  fish,  the  muscles  and  villous  coat  of  the  gizzard  are  greatly  atten- 
uated; and  it  seems  to  make  but  a  single  sac  with  the  membranous 
stomach. 

The  dilatation  of  the  crop  is  also  sometimes  wanting. 
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The  egg,  detached  from  the  ovary,  where  it  consists  merely  of 
oik,  imbibes  that  external  fluid,  called  the  white,  in  the  upper  part 
»f  the  oviduct,  and  becomes  invested  with  its  shell  at  the  bottom  of 
be  same  canal.  The  chick  contained  within  it  is  developed  by  in- 
;ubation,  unless  the  heat  of  the  climate  suffices  for  that  purpose,  as 
9  the  case  with  the  egg  of  the  Ostrich.  The  young  Bird  has  a  tit- 
le horny  point  at  the  extremity  of  the  beak,  with  which  it  spUts  open 
be  shell,  and  which  falls  off  a  few  days  after  it  is  hatched. 

The  industry  and  skill  exhibited  by  Birds  in  their  variously  con* 
Imcted  nests,  and  their  tenderness  and  care  in  protecting  their  eggB 
jid  young,  are  known  to  every  one;  it  is  the  principal  part  of  their 
DStinct.  Their  rapid  transitions  through  different  regions  of  the  air, 
md  the  vivid  and  continual  action  of  that  element  upon  them,  enable 
hem  to  anticipate  atmospheric  ^changes,  to  an  extent  of  which  we 
>an  form  no  idea;  and  caused  the  ancients,  in  their  superstition,  to 
ittribute  to  them  the  power  of  prescience  or  divination.  It  is  un« 
luestionably  on  this  faculty,  that  depends  the  instinct  which  acts 
apoD  the  Birds  of  passage,  prompting  them  to  seek  the  south  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  the  north  on  the  return  of  spring.  They 
liave  memory,  and  even  imagination — for  they  dream.  They  are 
easily  tamed,  may  be  taught  to  render  various  services,  and  retain  the 
lir  and  words  of  songs. 

Division  of  the  Class  of  Birds  into  Orders, 

Their  distribution  is  founded,  like  that  of  the  Mammalia,  on  the 
organs  of  manducation  or  the  beak,  and  on  those  of  prehension,  that 
is  on  the  beak,  and  particularly  on  the  feet. 

The  first  that  arrest  our  attention  are  the  palmatedfeet^  or  those 
in  which  the  toes  are  connected  by  membranes,  which  distinguish 
aU  Swimming  Birds,  The  position  of  these  feet  behind;  the  length 
of  the  sternum;  the  neck,  oAen  longer  than  the  legs  to  enable  it  to 
reach  below;  the  dense,  polished  plumage,  impermeable  to  water,  all 
concur  with  the  feet  in  making  good  navigators  of  the  Palmipedes. 

In  other  Birds,  which  most  commonly  are  partially  web-footed,  at 
least  between  the  external  toes,  we  observe  elevated  tarsi;  legsdivesl- 
ed  of  feathers  at  their  lower  extremities;  a  long  thin  shape,  and  in  fine, 
aU  the  requisites  for  wading  along  the  shores  of  rivers  to  seek  their 
food.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  regimen  of  the  greater  number;  and  al- 
though some  of  them  inhabit  dry  grounds,  they  are  called  Share- 
Birds^  or  Waders. 


!lmi  ttiitfev  the  GaUinacem^  like  our 
mktb  t  hi«m  Qarrttge>  a  moderate  beak,  the  apper 

«-  u^Hia;  tim  nostrils  partly  covered  by  a  sofl  and 
11V  tiw^uimitft  ^iiwavs  indented  on  the  edges,  and  sbon 
i^i^cMU  tim  bd^es  of  the  anterior  ones.     They  fly  be»««7i 
«M%«  Hki  I  r^tiuri  <iistaiic9  at  a  time.     Their  chief  food  b  gnic 
3ltfW^.  #  B"^  ^^  ^  hooked  beak,  the  point  of  which  is 
^r«^ii  «ifM«QW«rds;  the  nostrils  pierced  in  a  membrane 
'41^  wiltf^  ^ftse  of  that  beak,  and  feet  armed  with  vigorous 
C^HIw  1|«^  iML  Asfil^  pursue  other  birds,  and  are  consequently, 
n^^orotts  in  flight.     The  greater  number  have  still  a  i 
tlie  external  toes. 

comprise  many  more  species  than  all  the 
Wl  their  organization  presents  so  many  analogies  that  di^ 
W  separated,  although  varying  greatly  in  size  and  strenf^tk 
tvo  external  toes  are  united  at  the  base,  and  sometimes  for  a 
cMflheir  length. 

T^mUt^  the  name  of  Scansorias,  or  Climbing  Birds,  has  been  giveB 
%»  llNee  whose  external  toe,  like  the  thumb,  is  directed  Imckwardi, 
Wmmm  the  greater  number  profit  by  a  conformation  so  fevoorabls 
%»  %  vertical  position,  to  climb  trees. 

Saeh  of  these  orders  is  subdivided  into  families  and  genera,  and 
IMMipaUj  from  the  conformation  of  the  beak. 


ORDER  I. 
ACCIPITRES,  Lin. 

Bkrds  t^Prty  are  known  by  their  hooked  beak  and  talons,  poir« 
eiM  weapons,  with  which  they  pursue  other  Birds,  and  even  the 
weaker  Quadrupeds  and  Reptiles.  They  are  among  Birds  what 
the  Caniifora  are  among  Quadrupeds.  The  muscles  of  their  thighs 
and  legs  indicate  the  strength  of  their  claws;  their  tarsi  are  rarely 
elongated;  they  have,  all,  four  toes;  the  nail  of  the  thumb  and  that  of 
the  intenial  toe  are  the  strongest. 

They  fomi  two  families,  the  diurnal  and  the  nocturnal. 
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FAMILY  I. 
DIURNiE. 

The  eyes  of  the  diurnal  Birds  of  prey  are  directed  sideways;  they 
have  a  membrane  called  the  cera^  or  cere,  covering  the  base  of  the 
beak,  in  which  the  nostrils  are  pierced;  three  toes  before,  one  behind, 
without  feathers,  the  two  external  ones  almost  always  united  at  base 
by  a  short  membrane^  the  plumage  dense,  the  quills  strong,  and  great 
power  on  the  wing.  Their  sternum  is  broad  and  completely  ossified 
in  order  to  give  more  extended  attachments  to  the  muscles  of  the 
wings,  and  their  fourchette  semicircular  and  widely  separated,  the 
better  to  resist  the  violent  flexions  of  the  huaierus  necessary  to  a 
rapid  flight. 

Linnaeus  comprehended  them  all  under  two  genera,  which  are  so 
many  natural  divisions,  the  Vultures  and  the  Falcons. 

VuLTUB,  Lin. 

The  VuUures  hare  eyes  flush  with  the  head,  and  reticulated  tarsi^  that  if, 
corered  with  small  scales;  an  elongated  beak,  curved  only  at  the  end,  and  a 
greater  or  less  portion  of  thehead,  or  even  of  the  neck  divested  of  feathers. 
The  strength  of  their  talons  does  not  correspond  with  their  aze,  and  they 
make  more  use  of  their  beak  than  of  their  claws.  Their  wings  are  so  long 
that  in  walking  they  keep  them  in  a  state  of  semi-extension.  They  are  a 
cowardly  genus,  feeding  oftener  on  carrion  than  on  a  Uving  prey;  when  they 
bave  fed,  their  crop  forms  a  great  protuberance  above  the  fourchette,  a  fetid 
bumour  flows  ^m  their  nostrils,  and  they  are  almost  reduced  to  a  state  of 
stupid  insensibility. 

VuU.  gryphus,  L.  (The  Condor.)  Blackish;  a  great  part  of  the  wing 
aah  coloured;  collar  silky  and  white;  the  male,  in  addition  to  his  superior 
caruncle,  which  is  large  and  entire,  has  another  under  the  beak,  like  the 
cock.  This  species  has  been  rendered  famous  by  exaggerated  reports  of 
its  size;  it  is,  however,  but  a  little  larger  than  the  Lssmmer-geycTj  to  which 
it  awiinilates  in  habits.  It  is  found  in  the  most  elevated  mountains  of  the 
Andes  in  South  America,  and  flies  higher  than  any  other  bird. 

The  genus  Vultur  is  now  divided  into  VuUur  proper,  Cathartes  {our  Tur- 
key Buzzard),  Percrwpienu  (the  Urubu  or  Carrion  Crow  of  the  south),  and 
Gtfpadoi,  to  which  last  belongs  the  Lxmmer-geyer,  the  largest  bird  of  prey 
in  the  eastern  continent 

Falco,  Lin. 

The  fbleofu  form  the  second,  and  by  far  most  numerous  division  of  the 
diurnal  birds  of  prey.    Their  head  and  neck  are  covered  with  feathers; 


S7  fiffifi'miifram  liiai  of  the  \ 
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aln^  rcash  ;>Qcu]iir  habHi:  the  Is^gtli  of  tiie  qizHk 

to  flj  4»t#I>|'ie}r  fonrsrdfi,  •>  tJ^t  vbcra  tber 
^■Bcdf  apratift,  tbej  are  c^Il|^  to  £t  k^u^  tLe  vizid. 

^  ewHHBM^  Ga.     (The  Cosxti&cm  FaJccA.  j    At  kj;^  »  a. 
tinpiiilirit  bf  ji  trnng^rilar,  black  n^u^tacLe  oq  tLe  chec^  iaij;B: 
^Mf  other  fpeoet  of  the  ^eaos;  h  rarlet  at  to  colotirf 

It  it  tiiit  celebrated  ipedet  wLich  hat  |^en  tM  naxse  to  tiuc 
ipp  Jai  viiic:h  birds  of  prej  are  oied.  It  hibabiu  tbe  vboiie 
CKtk*  and  boiid*  ia  tbe  moft  eleratei  aad  inaccemhle  c2s£k. 

HizmoFAX^o,  Caryl) 

Tbe  GtrfalamM  hare  v'mg^  qulUs  bTEJlar  to  tijo§e  c/f  the  other  S 
vkich  ther  perfectlj  resemble  in  disposition;  b'ut  their  beak 
CHi^nation  like  th&tof  the  I^oble  oaet.   Onlj  one  species  is 
F,  eandietau.     (The  Gerfalcon.,     One  fourth  htr^r  than  the 
ttie  iBOft  highlj  esteemed  by  falconers.     It  is  cLltf.y  obtaiaed  from  tf 
U  its  usual  plumage  is  brown  above,  T:th  an  edging  of  p«ler  paiHi  i 
leather,  and  transrerse  lines  on  the  corerts  aijd  quills. 
IW  second  section  of  the  great  genus  Fmleo  is  that  of  the 

• 
IGNOBLE  BIKDS  OF  PRET. 

99  called,  because  they  cannot  be  esoily  employed  In  filcoorf;  m  td 
numerous  than  that  of  the  Nobles,  and  which  it  is  ibo 


(l^  Ummt^  UUro-fako,  Socrtd  Fakom,  &c.  names  connected  with  tl 
Mpefititi«M  of  the  Rg^ptians  respecting  certiiii  biids  of  prey.  Qtifda 
•  %  M^rmptloii  of  Hkfutfkk^' 
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to  tnbcfiTide  considerably.  The  foofth  qoill  of  their  win;^  t»  ahnott  always 
the  longest,  and  the  first  is  very  short,  which  produces  the  same  effect  as 
if  their  wing  were  obliquely  tnincated  at  the  tip,  whence*  cxteris  pari- 
bus, result  diminished  powers  of  flight;  their  beak  also  b  not  so  well  armed, 
there  being  no  lateral  tooth  near  its  point,  but  a  mere  slight  emar^nation 
■bout  the  middle  of  its  length. 

A^uiuL,  Briss. 

The  Eagles  which  constitute  the  first  tnbe,  hare  a  yery  strong  beak, 
straight  at  base  and  only  cunred  towards  the  pcunt  Among  them  we  find 
the  largest  species  of  the  genus,  and  the  most  powerfol  of  all  the  birds  of 
prey. 

The  Eagles  are  now  subdivided  into  Jtquila  proper  (to  which  belongs  our 
Iting-tuled  Eagle),  the  HaUuhu  of  Savigny  or  Fisher  Eagles  of  Cuvier  (the 
^Vgargus  and  our  Bald  Eagle),  Ptmdion  (the  Osprey),  CircaeiuSy  Harpyia 
(where  we  find  the  **  Great  Harpy  of  America''  that  possesses  such 
strength  of  beak  as  to  be  able  to  cleave  a  man's  skull]^  and  Morpknusj  differ- 
ing in  certain  peculiarities  of  the  tarsi,  claws,  and  wings. 

AsTum,Beohst 

The  Goshawks,  which  form  the  second  diviaon  of  the  Ignobles,  like  the 
last  three  tribes  of  Eagles,  have  wings  shorter  than  their  tail;  but  their  beak 
is  curved  from  its  base,  as  in  all  those  which  are  to  follow.  We  particu- 
lariy  designate  as  Ctoshawks  those  which  have  rather  short  and  scutcllated 
tar^ 

The  name  of  Spabbowhawk,  (Nisub,  Cuv.)  is  generally  appropriated  to 
those  whose  tarsi  arc  higher  and  scuteUated;  but  the  tran»tions  from  one 
division  to  the  other  are  almost  insensible. 

E,  nisuSf  L.  (The  Common  Sparrowhawk.)  Coloured  like  the  Gos- 
hawk, but  its  legs  are  longer,  and  it  is  a  third  leas  in  size.  It  is  employed 
however  by  falconers. 

MiLYus,  Bechstein. 

The  Kites  have  short  tarn,  and  weak  toes  and  nsuls,  which,  added  to  a 
beak  equally  disproportioned  to  their  size,  render  them  the  most  cowardly 
spedes  of  the  whole  genus;  they  arc  distinguished  by  their  excessively  long 
wings,  and  their  forked  tail,  which  give  them  great  powers  of  flight. 

F.furcaius,  L.  (The  Fork-tailed  Kite.)  White;  wings  and  tail  black; 
the  two  external  quills  of  the  latter  very  long;  larger  than  the  preceding. 
It  attacks  reptiles. 

PzBsxs,  Cuv. 
The  Honey-Buzzards,  with  the  weak  beak  of  the  Kites,  have  a  very  pecu- 
liar character  in  the  space  between  the  eye  and  the  beak,  which,  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  genus  Falco,  is  naked)  and  simply  furnished  with  a  few  hairs, 
but  in  these  is  covered  with  a  dense  plumage,  the  feathers  of  which  are  cut 

R 
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like  acalei;  thdr  tarn  are  half  feathered  aboye  and  reticulated:  their  tul  im 
equal,  wings  long,  and  their  beak  curved  from  its  base  like  all  those  which 
fbUow. 

BuTSOy  Bcchstein. 

The  Buzzards  have  long  wbgs;  the  tail  ecyial;  the  beak  curved  firom  its 
base;  the  space  between  it  and  the  eyes  naked;  the  feet  strong. 

Cimcus,  Bechstein. 

The  Harriert  difFer  from  the  Buzzards  in  their  elevated  tarsi,  and  in  m 
kind  of  collar  on  each  ade  of  their  neck»  formed  by  the  tips  of  the  featfaers 
which  cover  their  ears.    Fuially,  the 

SsBPSirTAKiuSy  Cuv. 
The  Snakt'EaUr  or  Secretary^  is  an  Afirican  bird  of  prey,  whose  tani  «re 
at  least  double  the  length  of  those  of  the  preceding  ones,  which  canaed 
tome  naturalists  to  place  it  among  the  Grallatorix,  or  Waders;  bat  its  legi^ 
completely  invested  with  feathers,  its  hooked  and  cleft  beak,  projectii^ 
eye-lids,  and  all  its  anatomical  details  place  it  in  the  present  order.  It  inhs- 
bits  the  dry  and  open  grounda  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape,  where  it  hunts 
reptiles  on  foot;  its  claws  consequently  become  much  worn.  Its  chief 
strength  lies  in  the  leg. 


FAMILY  II. 

NOCTURNiE. 

Nocturnal  birds  of  prey  have  a  large  head;  great  eyes,  directed 
forwards,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  slender  feathers,  the  anterior  of 
which  cover  the  cera  of  the  beak,  and  the  posterior,  the  opening  of 
the  ear.  Their  enormous  pupil  permits  the  entrance  of  so  many 
rays  of  light,  that  they  are  dazzled  by  that  of  day.  Their  cranium, 
which  is  thick,  but  formed  of  a  light  substance,  is  excavated  by  large 
sinuses,  which  communicate  with  the  car,  and  which  probably  as- 
sist in  strengthening  the  sense  of  hearing;  but  the  organs  of  flight 
are  not  very  vigorous;  their  fourchette  is  weak;  their  feathers  being 
soft,  and  covered  with  a  line  down,  make  no  noise  in  flying.  They 
can  direct  their  external  toe  cither  forwards  or  backwards.  These 
birds  are  chiefly  on  the  wing  during  twilight,  and  when  the  mooo 
shines.  When  attacked  in  the  day  time,  they  do  not  fly  oflT,  but 
stand  more  erect,  assume  odd  postures,  and  make  the  most  ludicrous 
gestures. 

Their  prey  is  wholly  animal,  consisting  of  Mice,  small  Birds,  and 
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Insects.  Small  birds  have  a  natural  antipathy  to  them,  and  fre- 
quently assemble  from  all  quarters  to  attack  them.  They  form  but 
one  genus, 

StbdC)  Lin. 

The  Owb  may  be  divided  by  their  tufts,  the  size  of  their  eais,  the  eactent 
of  the  circle  of  feathers  which  surrounds  their  eyes,  and  some  other  char- 
acters. 

Otus,  Cuv. 

The  Homed  Owb,  or  those  which  have  two  tufb  of  feathers  on  the  fore- 
head, (vulg.  horns)  which  they  can  erect  at  pleasure;  the  conch  of  their 
car  extends  in  a  semicircle  from  the  beak  to  the  top  of  the  head,  and  is  fur- 
nished in  front  with  a  membranous  operculum.  Their  feet  are  feathered 
down  to  the  nails.    Such  is 

Str,  otus,  L.  (The  Common  Owl.)  Fawn  coloured,  with  longitudinal 
brown  spots  on  the  body  and  underneath;  wings  and  back  venniculated 
with  brown;  horns  half  the  leng^  of  the  head;  eight  or  nine  bands  on 
the  tail. 

The  genus  Strix,  as  already  stated,  now  forms  several  subgenera  such  as 
Ohu,  Symium^  Buboy  Seopa,  and  Nodua.    To  the  last  belongs  the 

Str,  nycUOy  L.  (The  Snowy  Owl.)  This  bird  almost  equals  the  Grand 
Due  in  size.  Its  snow-white  plumage  is  marked  with  transverse  brown 
spots,  which  disappear  with  age.  It  inhabits  the  north  of  both  continents, 
builds  upon  high  rocks,  and  pursues  Hares,  Grouse,  &c. 


ORDER  II. 
PASSERINiE.(l) 

This  order  is  the  most  numerous  of  the  whole  class. 

The  birds  which  compose  it  have  neither  the  violence  of  the  Birds 
of  Prey,  nor  the  fixed  regimen  of  the  Gallinacea),  nor  of  the  Water- 
birds  ;  Insects,  fruit,  and  grain  constitute  their  food,  which  consists 
the  more  exclusively  of  grain,  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of 
their  beak,  and  of  Insects,  as  it  is  the  more  slender.  Those  which 
have  strong  beaks  pursue  even  small  birds.  Among  them  we  find 
the  singing  birds,  and  the  most  complicated  inferior  larynx. 


(1)  Passerine;  from  Fasser  a  sparrow. 
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The  proportional  leogth  of  tbeir  wiogs,  and  their  power  of  flight 
are  as  various  as  their  habits. 

Our  first  division  is  founded  upon  the  feet;  we  then  have  recouno 
to  the  beak. 

The  first  and  most  numerous  comprehends  those  genera  in  which 
the  external  toe  is  united  to  its  fellow  by  one  or  two  phalanges  only* 

FAMILY  I. 

DENTIROSTRES. 

In  this  ftmily  the  beak  is  emarginate  on  the  sides  of  the  pmnt 
It  is  in  this  family  that  we  find  the  greatest  number  of  insectiforoos 
birds,  though  almost  all  of  them  likewise  feed  on  berries  and  other 
soft  firuits.    In  the  Shrikes^  or 

Laious,  Lin. 

The  beak  u  conical  or  oompretsedy  and  more  or  less  hooked  at  tiie  point 
Shrikes  live  in  fiuDiliet,  and  fly  irreg^ularly  and  precipitately^  vtteiinif 
ifariU  cries;  they  boild  on  trees,  lay  fire  or  six  eggSy  and  take  great  cm  tit 
their  jroung.  Hiey  have  a  habit  of  imitating,  on  the  spot,  a  part  of  the  songs 
of  audi  birds  as  live  in  their  vicinity.  The  upper  part  of  the  females  and  of 
the  young  is  marked  with  fine  transverse  lines. 

Lan.  eoihtrioy  Gm.  (The  Butcher  Bird.)  Top  of  the  head  and  nunp  ash 
coloured;  back  and  wings  fawn  coloured;  whitish  above;  a  black  band  orer 
the  eye;  wing-quills  black  edged  with  fawn  colour,  those  of  the  tail  black, 
the  lateral  ones  white  at  base.  It  destroys  small  Birds,  young  Frogs  and 
great  numbers  of  Insects,  which  it  sticks  upon  the  tlioms  of  bushes,  in  order 
to  devour  them  at  leisure,  or  to  find  them  again  when  wanted. 

The  subdivisions  of  this  genus  are  FangOy  Ocyptenu,  BariUh  &C.9  difier- 
ing  chiefly  in  the  arrang^cment  of  the  beak. 

MuscicAPA,  Lin. 

The  Fbf-CaUhen  have  a  horizontally  depressed  beak,  furnished  with  haiis 
at  its  base,  and  the  point  more  or  less  hooked  and  emarginatcd.  Their 
general  habits  are  those  of  the  Shrikes,  and  they  live  on  small  Birds  or  In- 
sects, according  to  their  size.  The  weakest  of  them  gradually  approach  the 
fonn  of  the  Wagtails. 

This  genus  is  now  divided  into  various  subgenera,  such  as  Tifranmia^ 
Miueipeta,  MvutUapOt  Gymnocephaius,  &c.  The  species  arc  very  numerous. 

Ahpelis,  Lin. 
The  Croum-Birds  have  the  depressed  beak  of  the  Flycatchers,  but  it  is 
somewhat  thorter  in  proportion,  tolerably  broad  and  slightly  arcuated. 
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n  which  it  is  the  most  pcnnted  and  ttzonj^,  have  still  %  deddedly 
HIS  re^men:  they  are  called  Piaubav  from  their  note— 4he  Qvs* 
iH .  They  inhabit  A  merica,  where  they  pimae  Insects,  in  flocks, 
e  now  distributed  into  several  subgenera,  such  as  Ikninaf  GeUs- 
nhyeiUa  (the  Chatterers},  Proeniaa^  &c. 

Edolius,  Cav. 

Iso  to  the  great  series  of  the  Flycatchersi  the  beak  is  depressed 
pinate  at  the  end;  its  upper  ridge  is  acute;  but  what  disdngnishes 
both  mandibles  are  slightly  arcuated  throughout  their  length;  the 
3  covered  with  feathers,  and  there  are,  beudes,  long  hairs  form- 
:hio8. 

!cies  are  numerous  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Indisn  Ocean, 
generally  of  a  black  hue,  have  a  f<nrked  tail,  and  live  on  Insects; 
em,  it  is  said,  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  Nightingale. 

Tanaoba,  Lin. 

gen  have  a  corneal  beak,  triangular  at  base,  slightly  aicoated  at  its 
jrginate  near  the  end;  wings  and  flight  short.  They  resemble  the 
\  habits,  and  feed  on  grain  as  weU  as  on  berries  and  insects.  The 
imber  are  remarkable  for  their  bright  colours. 

TuBDus,  Lin. 

shes  have  a  compressed  and  arcuated  beak,  but  its  point  is  not  hook- 

I  emarginotions  do  not  fonn  such  deep  notches  as  in  the  Shrikes; 

3  already  stated,  however,  there  are  gradual  trantttions  from  one 

he  other. 

eg^en  is  more  frugivorous,  generally  feeding  on  berries.    Their 

solitary. 

tgloitus,  L.    (The  Mocking-Bird.)    From  North  America;  ash- 

ibove,  paler  beneath,  with  a  white  band  on  the  wing.    It  is  cele- 

the  astonishing  facility  with  which  it  imitates  the  notes  of  other 

even  all  kinds  of  sounds, 
has  very  properly  separated  from  the  Thrushes,  the 

Mtotheba,  Illig. 
Catchers  are  known  by  their  long  legs  and  short  tail.  Tliey  live  on  In- 
chiefly  on  Ants.    They  are  found  in  both  continents. 

(King  of  the  Ant-Catchers. )    The  largest  of  all,  and  stands  the 
ja  tail,  on  the  other  band,  is  the  shortest,  and  at  the  first  glance  it 
taken  for  a  Wader;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  Quail,  and  its  grey  plu- 
^eably  chequered.    It  is  more  solitary  than  the  others. 
St  also  separate  fitmi  the  Thrushes: 

CxNOLus,  Becbst. 

TUer-  Thnuhest  which  have  a  compressed,  straight  beak,  with  man- 
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dibles  of  an  equal  hel^t,  neariy  linear,  and  becoming  sharp  near  the  pcunt; 
the  upper  one  hardly  arcuated. 

Afi^ca,  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  produce  m  genua 
of  birds  neighbours  of  the  Tlirushes,  which  I  call 

PlOLEDON. 

Their  beak  b  compressed,  slightly  arcuated  throughout  its  length,  and 
emarginate  near  the  point;  nostrils  large,  and  covered  by  a  cartilaginouaacalq 
their  tongue  tenninated  by  a  pencil  of  hairs. 

EULABES,  CuV. 

The  birds  of  this  g^nus  are  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  preceding  one. 
Their  beak  is  nearly  that  of  a  Thrush;  their  nostiils  are  round  and  smooth. 
Thdr  distinguishing  mark  consists  in  broad  strips  of  naked  akin  on  cadi 
aide  of  the  occiput,  and  a  bald  spot  on  the  cheek. 

Gracula«  Cuv. 

la  another  genus  allied  to  the  Thrushes.  The  species  inhabit  Afiica  and  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  Their  beak  is  compreaaed,  TCiy 
little  arcuated,  and  slightly  cmarg^inate;  its  commissure  forma  an  angle  like 
that  of  the  Starling.  They  have  the  habits  of  Starlings,  and  like  them»  pur- 
sue insects  in  flocks. 

Pyrbhocobax,  Cuv. 

Hie  compressed,  arcuated,  and  sloped  beak  of  the  Thrushes;  but  their  nos- 
trils are  covered  with  feathers,  as  in  the  Crows,  to  which  they  were  for  a 
long  time  united.    There  is  one  in  Europe. 
I  can  find  no  character  sufficient  to  warrant  removing  from  the  Thruahea 

Oriolus,  Lin. 

Or  the  Orioktf  whose  beak,  similar  to  that  of  the  Thrushes,  is  merely  a  little 
stronger;  the  feet  a  little  shorter,  and  the  wings  a  little  longer  in  propoctioiL 

Gymkops,  Cuv. 

The  same  strong  beak  as  the  Orioles;  the  nostrils  round,  without  scala  or 
surrounding  membrane;  a  great  part  of  the  head  naked. 

Some  of  them  have  prominences  on  the  beak.    In  these  the  tongue  ii 
pencillated  as  in  Philedon. 

Mjenuba,  Shaw. 

These  Birds  evidently  belong  to  the  order  of  tlic  Passcrinx,  and  approach 
theThnislies  in  tlicir  beak,  which  in  triangular  at  base,  elongated,  aligfatly 
compressed,  and  emarginate  near  the  point  Tliey  arc  distinguiiJicd  by  the 
great  tail  of  the  male,  whichis  very  remarkable  for  the  three  sorts  of  fcatli^ 
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ers  which  compose  it,  viz.  the  twelve  common  ones  whk  very  fine  and  widely 
separated  barbs;  two  more  in  the  middle  only  one  aide  of  which  is  furnished 
with  thickly  set  barbs,  and  two  external  ones  curved  into  the  figure  of  an  8, 
or  like  the  arms  of  a  lyre,  whose  internal  barbs,  large  and  thickly  set,  form 
m  kind  of  broad  riband,  while  those  that  are  external  are  very  short,  becom- 
utg  longer  only  near  the  tip.    The  female  has  only  twelve  ordinary  quills. 

The  singular  species,  Mgmura  iyrot  inhabits  the  rocky  districts  of  New 
Holland;  its  size  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  Pheasant. 

MoTACiLLA,  Lin. 

The  Warblers  form  an  excessvely  numerous  family,  known  by  the  beak, 
which  is  straight,  slender,  and  nmilar  to  a  bodkin.  When  sli^^tly  depress- 
ed at  base,  it  approaches  that  of  the  Flycatchers;  when  compressed,  and  its 
point  is  curved  a  litUe,  it  leads  to  the  straight  beaked  Shrikes. 

CiTBBirci,  Bechst. 

A  straight  beak,  slender  throiighout,  slightly  compressed  before;  the  up- 
per mandible  a  little  curved  near  the  point  The  most  celebrated  of  this 
subgenus  b 

Moi.  kudnia,  L.  (The  Nightingale.)  A  reddish  brown  above;  whitish 
grey  beneath;  the  tail  somewhat  redder.  Every  one]knows  this  songster  of 
the  night,  and  the  varied  melody  with  which  it  fills  the  woods.  It  builds 
on  trees,  and  does  not  begin  to  dng  until  the  young  ones  are  hatched.  The 
male,  then,  as  well  as  the  female,  is  occupied  in  providing  them  with  food. 

The  other  subgenera  are  Saxicola  (the  Wheat-ear);  Sybfia  (our  Blue-Bird); 
Begukuf  Troglodytes  (Wrens);  MaUuiUa  (the  Wag-tails);  jSntkus  (Meadow- 
Larks). 

We  will  terminate  this  family  of  the  Dentirostres  with  some  birds 
distinguished  from  all  preceding  ones  by  their  two  external  toes, 
which  are  united  at  base  for  about  a  third  of  their  length,  a  circum- 
stance whch  approximates  them  to  the  family  of  the  Syndactyli. 

PiPRA,  Lin. 

The  Manakins  have  a  compressed  beak,  higher  than  it  is  broad,  and  emar- 
ginated;  large  nasal  fossx .  Their  feet  and  tail  are  short ;  the  general  propor- 
tions of  their  form  have  long  caused  them  to  be  considered  as  very  similar 
to  the  Titmouse.    At  their  head,  but  in  a  separate  group,  should  be  placed 

RuFicoLA,  Briss. 

The  Eoek  Manakmsy  Gt  Cocks  of  the  Eock,  which  are  large  birds,  and  have 
a  double  vertical  crest  on  the  head,  formed  of  feathers  arranged  like  a  fim. 
The  adult  males  of  the  two  American  species,  Fipra  rupieola,  and  Pip, 
penmana,  are  of  a  most  splendid  orange  colour;  the  young  of  an  obscure 
brown.    They  live  on  fivit,  scratch  the  ground  like  the  common  Hen,  and 
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ooMtniet  thdr  netts  whh  piecei  of  diy  wood,  in  the  <kpthi  of  rocky  ca^er^ 
The  female  li^  two  ^;g8. 

EuRYLADCVs,  Horsf. 

Toes  nmihr  to  those  of  the  Manakins  and  the  Rock  Manakins;  bat  the  beak, 
as  strong^  as  that  of  the  Tyrants,  is  enonnously  broad  and  depressed,  tiie  base 
cren  surpassing  the  width  of  the  forehead.  The  point  is  a  little  hooked, 
and  slightly  cmarginate  on  each  side;  the  ridge  is  blunt 

These  birds  inhabit  the  archipelago  of  India.  The  ground  of  their  pin- 
mage  is  black,  variegated  with  patches  of  bright  colours,  and  they  hafe 
something  of  the  air  of  the  Bucco,  a  genus  of  a  very  different  cider.  They 
live  near  water,  and  feed  on  insects. 


FAMILY  II. 

FISSIROSTRES. 

The  Fissirostres  form  a  family,  numerically  small,  but  very  fiataiet 
from  all  others  in  the  beak,  which  is  short,  broad,  horizontally  flat* 
tencd,  slightly  hooked,  uneraarginate,  and  with  an  extended  commin- 
are,  so  that  the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  very  large,  which  enahlea 
them  to  swallow  with  ease  the  Insects  they  capture  while  on  the  wing  - 

They  are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Fly-catchers,  and  to  the  Pioc- 
nis»  in  particular,  whose  beak  only  differs  from  theirs  in  being  emr- 
ginate. 

They  are  separated,  like  the  Birds  of  Prey,  into  two  divisions^  the 
Diurnal  and  the  Nocturnal.    The  genus 

HntuiOK),  Lin. 

Or  the  Swalhuf8t  comprehends  the  diurnal  species,  all  of  which  are  lenaik- 
able  for  their  dense  plumage,  extreme  length  of  wing,  and  velocity  of  fliglit 
Among  them  we  disting^uish 

CmiLvs,  llliger. 

Of  all  Birds,  these  have  the  longest  wings  in  proportion  to  their  iixe^  sad 
the  greateat  powers  of  flight  Their  tail  is  forked;  their  extremely  short 
feet  have  this  very  peculiar  character:  the  thumb  is  directed  forward  almost 
as  much  as  the  other  toes,  and  the  middle  and  external  ones  consist  each  of 
three  phalanges  like  the  internal  one .  The  Bhortness  of  their  feet,  together 
whh  the  length  of  their  wings,  prevents  them,  when  on  the  ground,  ftoaa 
tising,  and  consequently  they  paas  their  lives,  if  I  may  so  express  it»  in  the 
ib,  pursuing,  in  flocks  and  with  loud  cries,  their  Insect  prey  throiigh  the 
highest  regkms  of  the  atmosphere.  They  nestle  in  holes  of  walls»  or 
in  rock%  and  dimb  along  the  smoothest  surfaces  with  great  rapidity. 
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HlBUKDO,  CuV. 

The  Swallows  proper  have  the  toes  and  sternum  disposed  like  those  of  the 
Passerinae  ^^nerally.  In  some  of  them  the  feet  are  invested  with  feathers 
down  to  the  nails;  the  thumb  still  exhibits  a  disposition  to  incline  forward; 
the  tail  is  forked,  and  of  a  moderate  size. 

There  are  some  in  which  the  tail  is  nearly  square.  Others  have  naked  toes. 

Caprdctlgus,  Lin .  ( 1 ) 

The  GoaUucken  have  the  same  light,  soft  plumage,  shaded  with  grey 
and  brown,  that  characterizes  the  nocturnal  birds.  Their  eyes  are  large; 
the  commissure  of  the  beak  extending  still  higher  up  than  that  of  the  Swal- 
bw,  and  furnished  with  stiff  mustachios,  is  capable  of  engulphing  the  largest 
insects^  which  are  retained  there  by  a  glutinous  saliva;  the  nostrils,  formed 
like  small  tubes,  are  at  its  base.  Their  wing^  are  long;  their  feet  shorty 
with  feathered  tarsi,  and  their  toes  united  at  base  by  a  short  membrane. 
Goatsuckers  live  solitarily,  and  never  venture  abroad,  except  at  twilight,  and 
in  the  night  during  fine  weather.  They  hunt  Phalenae  and  other  nocturnal 
insects,  and  lay  a  small  number  of  egg^  on  the  bare  ground,  without  taking 
any  pains  in  the  construction  of  a  nest  The  rushing  of  the  air  into  their 
immense  mouth,  while  on  the  wing,  produces  a  very  peculiar  humming  sound. 
America  produces  several  of  these  birds  with  a  round  or  square  tail,  one 
of  which,  C.  vodfenu  (The  Whip-Poor-WiU),  is  celebrated  on  account  of  its 
kwd  and  pectUiar  cries  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 


FAMILY  III. 
CONIROSTRES. 

The  Conirostres  comprehend  genera  with  a  strong  beak,  more  or 
less  conical,  and  unemarginate;  the  stronger  and  thicker  their  beak, 
the  more  exclusively  is  grain  their  food.  The  first  genus  to  be 
distinguished  is, 

Alaxjda,  Lin. 

The  Larks  are  known  by  the  nail  of  their  thumb,  which  is  straight,  strong, 
and  much  longer  than  the  others.     They  are  granivorous  birds,  and  pul- 
Terators.    They  build  on  the  ground,  and  generally  keep  there. 
The  beak  of  the  greater  number  is  straight,  moderately  stout  and  pointed. 


(1)  Caprifnuigui^  QoaUueker^  JEgothelas,  names  which  derive  their  origin 
horn  the  whunsical  idea,  entertained  by  the  people,  of  their  sucking  Goats 
and  even  Cows. 

S 
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Pasus,  Lin. 

The  lUmome  has  a  slender,  short,  conical  and  straight  beak,  furaished  with 
little  hairs  at  the  base,  and  the  nostrils  concealed  among  the  feathen.  It 
is  a  genus  of  very  active  little  birds,  which  are  continually  flitting  and  cUab- 
ing  from  branch  to  branch,  suspending  themselves  therefrom  in  aU  softs  of 
positions,  rending  apart  the  seeds  on  which  they  feed,  devouring  insects 
wherever  they  see  them,  and  not  sparing  even  small  birds  when  they  hap* 
pen  to  find  them  sick  and  are  able  to  put  an  end  to  them.  They  lay  «p 
stores  of  seeds,  build  in  the  holes  of  old  trees,  and  lay  more  eggi  than  mj 
of  the  PasseriniB. 

Ekbebiza,  Lin. 

The  BunUngi  have  a  very  distinct  character  in  their  conicalt  shoft  aad 
straight  beak,  the  upper  mandible  of  which  is  narrow,  sinks  into  the  lower* 
and  has  a  projecting,  hard  tubercle  on  the  palate.  They  are  graniroMWik 
and  unsuspicious  birds,  which  run  into  every  snare  that  is  laid  for  them. 

E,  borttUanOf  L.  (The  OrtoUn.)  The  back  olive-brown;  throat  yeUow- 
ish;  the  inner  side  of  the  two  external  feathers  of  the  tail  white.  BoildB 
in  hedges;  is  very  hX  and  common  in  autumn. 

Fbuvgojjl,  Lin. 

The  Sparrowi  have  a  conical  beak,  more  or  less  thick  at  base;  but  its  com- 
missure is  not  angular.  They  feed  generally  on  grain,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  voracious  and  noxious.    We  subdivide  them  into 

Ploeau  (The  Weavers),  Fyrgita  (Sparrows),  FringiUa  (Finches),  Cortfcf- 
elia  (Goldfinches),  Linaria  (Linnets)  to  which  belong^  the  Canary  BirdL 
Vidtia  (Widows),  Coccoihrauites  (Grossbeaks),  Piiylus,  and  Pyrrkula  or 
(Bullfinches). 

LoxiA,  Briss. 

The  CnMbiUa  have  a  compressed  beak,  and  the  two  mandibles  so  strongty 
curved,  that  their  points  cross  each  other,  sometimes  on  one  side 
on  the  other.  This  singular  beak  enables  them  to  tear  out  the  seeds 
under  the  scales  of  the  pine-cones.  The  European  species  is  very  commcn 
wherever  there  are  everg^en  trees;  it  is, 

Loxia  eurviroairoy  L.  (The  Crossbill. )  The  plumage  of  the  young  male 
is  of  a  vivid  red,  with  brown  wings;  that  of  the  adult,  and  of  the  female^  is 
grecmsh  above,  yellowish  beneath. 

We  cannot  remove  from  the  Bullfinches  and  the  Crossbills 

CORYTHUS,  CuV. 

The  point  of  whose  completely  arched  beak  curves  over  the  lower  mandible* 
The  most  known  species  b 

Loxia  muckaior,  L.  The  Pine  Grosbeak  inhabits  the  north  of  both  coa' 
tlnents,  and  lives  in  the  same  way  as  the  Crossbill.  It  is  red,  or  reddish* 
the  feathers  of  the  tail  and  wings  bUck  edged  with  white. 
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CoLius,  Gm.(l) 

The  Chliea  also  approximate  connderably  to  the  preceding  birds.  Their 
beak  k  short,  tMck,  cornea],  and  somewhat  compressed,  its  tnro  mandibles 
being  arcuated,  but  without  extending  beyond  each  other;  the  quills  of 
their  tail  are  cuneiform,  and  veiy  long;  their  thumb,  as  in  Cypsdus,  is 
capable  of  being  directed  forwards  like  the  other  toes;  their  fine  and  silky 
feathers  are  generally  cinereous.  They  inhabit  Africa  and  India,  climb 
fomething  in  the  manner  of  Parrots^  liye  in  flocks,  build  many  of  their  nests 
cm  the  same  bush,  and  sleep  suspended  to  its  branches  in  crowds,  with  the 
head  downwards.  They  feed  on  fruit. 
Here  also  come  the 

BuPHAGA,  Briss. 

The  Beef'EaUn  form  a  small  genus  in  which  the  beak  is  of  a  moderate 
length,  cylindrical  at  the  beginning,  and  inflated  (both  mandibles)  near  the 
end,  which  terminates  in  a  blunt  point.  They  use  it  to  compress  the  skin 
of  oattle  in  order  to  force  out  the  lanrae  of  the  (Estrus  lodged  in  it,  on  which 
they  feed. 

Qne  species  only  is  known,  and  that  is  from  Africa;  brownish,  ixdth  a  mode- 
rate sized  cuneiform  tail;  as  large  as  a  Thzush.    IXiAihit  Buphaga  afritana. 

Cassxcvs,  CuV. 

A  large  and  exactly  conical  beak,  thick  at  base,  and  very  sharp  at  the  point; 
fonall  round  nostrils,  pierced  on  the  udes;  the  commissure  of  the  mandibles 
forms  a  broken  line,  or  is  angular  like  that  of  the  Starlings.  They  are 
American  birds,  whose  manners  are  similar  to  those  of  the  last  mentioned 
ones,  living  like  them  in  flocks,  frequently  constructing  their  nests  clbse 
together,  and  sometimes  with  much  art.  They  feed  on  grain  and  Insects, 
and  do  great  injury  to  cultivated  grounds.    They  are  now  divided  into 

Caasieus  proper,  Ictenu,  &c.     Among  the  latter  we  distinguish  a  species 

with  a  somewhat  shorter  beak,  the 
leUrus  peeoriSf  Tern,    (The  Cow  Bunting.)    A  violet  black;  head  and 

neck  a  brown  grey.    Lives  in  flocks  among  cattle;  but  the  most  peculiar 

trait  in  its  habits  is  that,  like  the  Cuckoo,  it  lays  its  eggs  in  other  bird's  nests. 

Stubnitb,  Lin. 
The  Starlings  have  a  beak  that  is  depressed,  espedaHy  near  the  pomt 

We  can  find  no  suflicient  character  to  enable  us  to  distinguish 
from  the  Conirostres  with  certainty  and  precision,  the  different  gen- 
era of  the  family  of  the  Crows,  all  of  which  have  a  similar  iotemal 
structure  and  external  organs,    only  differing  in    a   (generally) 


(1)  KoxoKc,  the  Greek  name  of  a  small  species  of  Crow. 
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greater  size,  which  sometimes  enables  them  to  hunt  small  birds: 
strong  beak  is  most  commonly  compressed  on  the  sides. 

These  genera  are  three  in  number,  the  Crows,  Birds  of  Parmdise, 
and  the  Rollers. 

Cosvus,  Lin. 

The  CVouxt  have  a  strong  beak,  more  or  less  laterally  flattened,  nostrili 
covered  with  stiff  feathers,  which  incline  forwards.  They  are  very  cuoniig^ 
their  sense  of  smell  is  extremely  acute,  and  they  have,  generally,  a  habit  of 
puiloining  articles  totally  useless  to  them,  such  as  pieces  of  money,  &&» 
and  even  of  hiding  them. 

We  more  particularly  call  Crows  or  lUvxirs,  the  large  species  whose 
beaks  are  the  strongest  in  proportion,  and  in  which  the  ridge  of  the  upper 
mandible  is  the  most  arcuated.    Their  tail  is  either  round  or  square. 

C  eoraXf  L.  (The  Raven. )  Is  the  largest  of  the  Passerine  which  inhabit 
Europe.  Its  size  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Cock.  Its  plumage  is  entirely  Uack, 
the  tail  is  rounded,  and  the  back  of  the  upper  mandible  arcuated  near  tbe 
point.  It  is  a  more  solitary  bird  than  the  other  species,  flies  well  andhig1i« 
■cents  carrion  at  the  distance  of  a  league,  and  feeds  also  on  fruit  and 
animals.  It  sometimes  carries  off  poultry,  builds  on  the  tops  of  high 
or  rocky  cliffs,  is  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  taught  to  speak  tolerably  wdL 
It  appears  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

C  eorone,  L.  (The  Crow.)  A  fourth  smaller  than  the  Raven;  the  taE 
more  square,  and  the  beak  less  arcuated  above. 

C.  frugilegtu,  L.  (The  Rook.)  Still  smaller  than  the  preceding,  witfi  a 
■traighter  and  more  pointed  beak.  The  circumference  of  the  base  of  tlie 
latter,  except  when  very  young,  is  divested  of  feathers,  which  is  probably 
occasioned  by  its  habit  of  thrusting  it  into  the  ground  in  search  of  food* 

The  Jackdaw  is  also  a  Corvus. 

Pica,  Cuv. 

The  upper  mandible  is  more  arcuated  than  the  other,  and  the  tail  1oq|^ 
and  cuneiform. 

Conmapiea,  L.  (The  Magpie  of  Europe. )  A  beautiful  bird,  of  a  nlky 
bkck  colour,  with  purple,  blue,  and  gold  reflections;  the  beUy  is  white,  and 
iSbat  is  a  large  spot  of  the  same  colour  on  the  wing.  Its  eternal  chattering 
haa  rendered  it  notorious. 

GiamuLus,  Cuv. 

The  two  mandibles  of  the  Jayt  are  but  little  elongated,  terminating  in  a 
audden,  and  nearly  equal  curve;  when  the  tail  is  cuneiform,  it  is  not  wery 
long,  and  the  loose  and  slender  fearers  of  the  forehead  stand  mote  or  leaa 
erect  when  the  bird  is  angry. 
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CAETOOATACTSSy  CuV. 

The  iVti^aeifcer«  have  the  two  mandibles  straig^ht,  equally  pointed,  and 
without  any  curve.    There  is  only  one  species  known. 

Cormu  caryocatades,  L.  (The  Common  Nutcracker. )  Brown ;  the  whole 
body  spotted  with  white.  It  builds  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  in  dense  moun- 
tain forests,  climbs  trees  and  perforates  their  bark  like  the  Woodpeckers, 
feeds  on  aU  kinds  of  fruit,  insects,  and  small  birds. 

CoRACiAs,  Lin. 

The  JRoBera  have  a  strong  beak,  compressed  near  the  point,  which  b  a 
fitde  hooked.  The  nostrils  are  oblong,  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  feathers, 
but  without  being  covered  by  them;  the  feet  short  and  stout  They  belong 
to  ^e  eastern  continent,  and  are  like  the  Jays  in  their  habits  and  in  the  loose 
feathers  on  the  forehead.    Their  colours  are  vivid,  but  rarely  hazmonious. 

PABADISiBA,  Lin. 

The  JSirda  of  Paradise,  like  the  Crows,  have  a  strong,  straight,  compressed 
beak,  without  any  emarginations,  and  with  covered  nostrils;  but  the  influ- 
ence of  the  climate  they  inhabit,  an  influence  extended  to  birds  of  several 
other  genera,  |^ves  a  velvet  tissue  to  the  feathers  which  cover  these  nostrils, 
and  frequently  a  metallic  lustre,  at  the  same  time  that  it  sing^ularly  developea 
those  which  cover  several  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  natives  of  New 
Guinea  and  of  the  adjoining  islands,  are  said  to  live  on  fruits^  and  to  be  par* 
ticularly  fond  of  aromatics. 

The  feathers  on  the  flanks  of  some  of  them  are  silky,  and  singularly  ex- 
tended into  bunches  longer  than  the  body,  which  give  such  a  hold  to  the 
wind  that  they  are  very  often  swept  away  by  it.  There  are  also  two  bearded 
filaments  adhering  to  the  rump,  which  are  as  long  as,  and  even  longer  than 
the  feathers  on  the  flanks. 

P.  apoday  JL.  Size  of  a  Thrush,  raaronne;  top  of  the  head  and  neck  yellow; 
circumference  of  the  beak  and  throat  of  an  emerald  green.  It  is  the  male 
of  this  species  which  is  ornamented  with  those  long  bundles  of  yellowish 
feathers  employed  by  the  ladies  as  plumes. 


FAMILY  IV. 

TENUmOSTRES. 

This  &inily  comprehends  the  remaining  birds  of  the  first  division; 
those  in  which  the  beak  is  slender,  elongated^  sometimes  straight, 
and  sometimes  more  or  less  arcuated,  and  without  any  emargination. 
They  are  to  the  Conirostres  what  the  Motacilhe  are  to  the  other 
Dentirostres. 
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SoTA,  Lin. 


T^  JPUftotefet  bore  m 

the  pome,  vhidL  rhej  emploj  Eke  the  Woodpeckers  to  perfotite  the 

of  treesk  lad  in  wr^fiAir&viji^  the  hrrz  contained  in  h^  bat  their  tm^ve  m 

not  exscnsible,  mi  ahhoafh  they  climb  in  erery  dlrectioa,  tiicj  Iwpe  bid 

one  &ie  behzxBi,  wUch,  it  b  true,  b  a  strong  one.    The  tail  is  of  no  we  m 

soppartaxj^  ******.  is  is  the  esse  vith  the  Woodpecken  snd  Tnie ' 


Cestbia,  Lio. 

Or  Ibe  Otipeng  here  sn  srcusted  besk,  bat  thst  is  the  onlj 
M!ta  Atf  poTW  The  True  Creepers,  so  cslled  from  tbeir  hthft  flf 
r»— K?f  trees  like  WoodpeckeiSy  in  doing  which  they  make  ime  of 
ta3  ss  a  prop  or  sapporter,  are  known  by  the  qoills  of  the  tail,  whUk 
won*  and  tetminate  in  a  stifT pointy  like  those  of  the  same  bizdSb  Tikjst 
divided  into  Tarious  subgenera. 

TsocHiLrBy  Lin. 

Tlie  Skmaungfiirdtg  so  celebrated  for  the  metallic  losCre  of 
ai^  chiefly  for  those  plates,  brilliant  as  precious  stones,  which  are 
by  scaly  feathers  of  a  peculiar  structure,  on  their  throat  or  head,  have  a] 
deoder  beak,  enclonng  a  tongue,  which  they  can  protrude  at  wiD^  Eke^al 
of  the  Woodpeckers  (and  by  the  same  mechanism),  which  is  spfit  afaBOSt 
to  its  base,  forming  two  fibmcnts,  employed,  as  is  asserted,  in  taldng  up  the 
nectar  from  flowers.  They  also,  howeyer,  feed  on  small  insects*  far  we 
faaie  found  their  stomach  filled  with  them.  Their  very  small  feet,  ViohI 
tail,  excesorely  long  and  narrow  wings,  short  humerus  and  large  ■'tnr'^t 
which  is  without  emargination,  all  contribute  to  form  a  system  •^ptHf  fat 
great  power  of  flight;  simibr  to  that  of  the  Swallows.  The  nanownew  of 
their  wing  is  caused  by  the  rapid  abbreriation  of  its  quills.  By  these  meam^ 
they  balance  themselves  in  air  witli  nearly  as  much  facility'  as  certain  Flie% 
and  it  is  thus  that  they  hum  about  flowers  and  fly  with  more  propoctionscte 
fipidity  than  any  other  bird.  They  lire  singly,  defend  their  nests  with 
couiage,  and  fight  desperately  with  each  other. 

Ufupa,  Lin. 

TW  liffp^*  hare  an  ornament  on  the  head  formed  of  a  double  range  oT 
kaf  fieathers,  which  they  can  erect  at  will  The  subgenera  are  JPiuwayt 
andJ>HMdUM. 

The  aeeoiid  and  smaUeat  division  of  the  Passerins  compreheiide 
thoee  m  which  the  external  toe,  which  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  mid- 
dle one,  IS  united  to  it  as  far  as  the  penultimate  articulation.  We 
make  hut  a  smgle  group  of  them,  (he 
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SYNDACTYUE, 

Which  has  long  been  divided  into  several  genera. 

MsBO]^,  Lin. 

The  Bee-eaten  have  an  elongated  beak,  triangular  at  base,  slightly  arcuated 
and  terminating  in  a  sharp  point  There  is  a  double  emargination  on  each 
■de  of  the  hind  part  of  the  sternum.  Theur  long,  pointed  wings,  and  short 
fieet  render  their  flight  similar  to  that  of  Swallows.  They  pursue  insects  in 
great  flocks,  especially  bees,  wasps^  &c.  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  are 
never  stung  by  them. 

PazoifiTEs,  Ulig. 

The  Matmcia  have  their  feet  and  carriage,  but  differ  in  the  beak  which  is 
stronger,  the  edges  of  both  mandibles  being  serrated»  and  in  their  tongue, 
which,  like  that  of  the  Toucans,  is  barbed.  They  are  beautiful  birds,  as 
krge  as  the  Hagpie;  the  plumage  on  the  head  loose  as  in  the  Jays,  and  a 
long  cuneiform  tail;  the  stems  of  the  two  middle  quills  being  stripped  of 
their  webs  for  a  short  distance  near  the  extremities,  gives  to  the  whole  a 
angular  appearance.  They  fly  badly,  are  solitary,  build  in  holes,  feed  on 
infectii  and  even  on  small  birds. 

Alcedo,  Lin. 

The  Rngfahen  have  shorter  feet  than  the  Bee-eaters,  and  the  beak  much 
Imger,  which  is  stnught,  angular,  and  pointed;  the  tongue  and  tail  are  very 
short.  They  feed  on  small  fish  which  they  capture  by  precipitating  them- 
selves into  the  water  from  some  branch  where  they  have  renuuned  perched^ 
watching  for  their  prey.  They  nestle  like  Bee-eaters  in  holes  on  the  banks 
of  streams,  and  are  found  in  both  continents. 

Tonus,  Lin. 

The  Ihdies  are  small  birds  of  America  resembling  the  Kingfishers  in  their 
general  fonn  as  wcU  as  in  their  feet  and  elongated  beak,  but  the  latter  is 
horizontally  flattened,  and  obtuse  at  the  point.  The  tarsus  also  is  higher, 
and  the  tail  not  so  short    They  feed  on  flies  and  build  on  the  ground. 

BucEBos,  Lin. 

The  HombiUa  are  large  birds  of  Africa  and  India,  whose  enormous  dentated 
beak  is  studded  with  excrescences  which  sometimes  equal  in  size  the  beak 
itself,  and  which  are  always  of  con^derable  extent  above.  This  renders 
them  very  remarkable,  and  allies  them  to  the  Toucans;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  their  carriage  and  habits  approximate  them  to  the  Crows,  and  their 
feet  to  the  Bee-eaters  and  the  Kingfishers.  The  shape  of  these  excrescen- 
ces on  the  beak  varies  with  age,  and  in  tiic  very  young  bird  they  are  not 
even  visible;  the  interior  is  generaUy  cellular .  They  liye  on  all  sorts  of  food, 
eat  soft&uitsy  hunt  mice,  small  birds,  reptiles,  and  do  not  even  despise 


\ 
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ORDER  III. 

SCANSORIJE. 

This  order  is  composed  of  those  birds  whose  external  toe  m  di* 
rected  backwards  like  the  thumb,  by  which  conformation  thej  ftft 
the  better  enabled  to  support  the  weight  of  their  bodies,  andofwMeh 
certain  genera  take  advantage  in  clinging  to  and  climbing  upoo 
trees.  It  is  from  this  that  they  have  received  the  common  namoof 
CUmbmg  Birds^  which  in  strictness  is  not  applicable  to  all  of  tbea, 
as  there  are  many  true  Climbers  which  by  the  disposition  of  their 
toes  cannot  belong  to  this  order,  instances  of  which  we  have  alreedf 
seen  in  the  Creeper  and  Nuthatch. 

The  Scansoris  usually  nestle  in  the  hollows  of  old  trees;  their 
powers  of  flight  are  middling;  their  food,  like  that  of  the  PaaseriDai 
consists  of  insects  or  fruit,  in  proportion  as  their  beak  is  more  or 
less  stout;  some  of  them,  the  Woodpeckers  for  instance,  have  peco* 
liar  means  for  obtaining  it. 

Galbula,  Briss. 

Hie  Jaeaman  are  closely  allied  to  the  Kingfishers  by  their  elongated  diarp- 
pointed  beak,  the  upper  ridge  of  which  is  angular,  and  by  their  ahoft  fec^ 
the  anterior  toes  of  which  are  abnost  wholly  uiuted;  these  toe%  howevcTy 
are  not  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  Kingfishers;  their  phimag«  more- 
over is  not  so  smooth,  and  always  has  a  metallic  lustre.  They  are  tolitaiy 
birds,  that  live  in  wet  forests,  feed  on  insects,  and  build  on  low  branches. 
The  American  q;>ecies  have  a  longer  and  perfectly  strsight  beak. 

Pici^,  Lin. 

The  Jrioodpeeken  are  well  characterized  by  their  long,  straight,  angokr 
beak,  the  end  of  which  is  compressed  into  a  wedge,  and  fitted  for  spfit- 
in|^  the  bark  of  trees;  by  their  slender  tongue,  armed  near  the  tip  with  spines 
tiiateurve  backwards,  which  by  the  action  of  the  elastic  horns  of  the  hyoid 
bone  can  be  thnist  far  out  of  the  beak,  and  by  their  tail,  composed  of 
qulUs  with  stiff  and  elastic  stems,  which  acta  as  a  prop  in  supporting 
while  thsy  are  climbing.  They  are  Climbers  par  excellence:  they 
over  trees  in  evrr>  dirrction,  striking  the  bark  with  their  beaka,  and  i 
tutting  their  long  ti^\g\i«*  into  its  cracks  and  crevices  to  obtain  the  lanrx  of 
insects,  on  whkh  they  feed,  KearfVil  and  wan*,  they  pass  moat  of  theirtmie 
hi  a  solitsiy  manner,  but  at  a  ceitain  aeaaon  they  may  freqtiently  be  heard 
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tapping  loudly  and  rapidly  on  a  dry  branch.  They  btdld  once  a  year  in 
holes  of  trees,  and  each  sex  alternately  broods  upon  the  eggs  until  they  are 
hatched. 

YiTivZf-  Lin. 

The  Wrynecka  have  the  protractile  tongue  of  the  Woodpeckers,  which  b 
also  moved  by  the  same  kind  of  mechanism,  but  the  spines  are  wanting; 
their  straight  and  pointed  beak  is  nearly  round,  and  unthout  any  angles;  the 
quills  of  their  tail  are  like  those  of  Birds  in  general.  Their  mode  of  life  is 
tiiat  of  the  Woodpeckers,  except  that  they  climb  but  seldom. 

Cx7ciJLt7s,  Lin. 

The  Cuckoos  have  a  nuddling,  well  cleft,  compressed,  and  slightly  arcuated 
beak;  the  tail  long.  They  live  on  Insects,  and  are  Birds  of  passage. 
They  are  celebrated  for  the  singidar  habit  of  laying  their  eggs  in  the  nests 
of  other  insectivorous  Birds,  and,  what  is  not  less  eztraordinaty,  these  latter, 
which  are  often  a  considerably  smaller  species,  take  as  much  care  of  the 
young  Cuckoo  as  of  their  own  true  offspring,  and  that  too,  even  when  its 
introduction  has  been  preceded,  which  often  happens,  by  the  destruction 
of  their  eggs.    The  rationale  of  this  phenomenon  is  unknown. 

V;  ♦/    ^-        _■'•  ,  U       *'    -      ■   •         •■/.-.     ^ 

Malcoha,  Vaill. 

A  Teiy  stout  beak,  round  at  base,  and  arcuated  near  the  pcnnt,  with  a  large 
naked  space  about  the  eyes.  The  nostrils  of  some  are  round,  and  placed 
near  the  base  of  the  beak,  in  others  they  are  narrow  and  ntuated  near  its  edge. 
Tbey  are  nadves  of  Ceylon;  and,  as  it  is  said,  live  chiefly  on  fruit 

ScYTHBops,  Lath. 

Ihe  beak  still  longer  and  stouter  than  that  of  Bfalcoha,  and  grooved  on  each 
side  with  two  shallow  longitudinal  furrows;  circumference  of  the  eyed 
naked;  nostrils  round.  These  birds  approach  the  Toucans  in  their  beak; 
but  their  simple  tongue,  which  is  not  ciliated,  separates  them.  One  species 
only  is  known,  which  is  as  large  as  a  Crow,  whitish,  with  a  grey  mantle; 
found  in  New  Holland. 

Bvcco,  Lin. 

The  Barbda  have  a  thick  conical  beak,  inflated  on  the  sides  of  its  base,  and 
furnished  witli  five  bundles  of  stiff  hairs  directed  forwards;  one  behind  the 
nostril,  one  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  fifth  under 
its  symphysis.  The  wings  arc  short,  and  their  proportions  are  heavy,  as  is 
also  thenr  flight  They  live  on  Insects,  and  will  attack  small  Birds;  they  also 
eat  fhiit.     They  build  in  the  hollows  of  trees. 

TsoGON,  Lin. 
The  Couroticoui,  along  with  the  hairy  fasciculi  of  the  Barbets,  have  a  short 

T 
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bcAkt  wiiidli  IS  more  broid  than  higfay  and  ctirred  from  the  baac,  ita  upper 
ndge  azcuated  and  blunt  Their  small  feet,  feathered  nearly  down  to  Hm 
toes,  long  brood  tail,  fine  light  and  dense  plumage,  giTC  them  quite  a  di£> 
ferent  air.  Some  part  of  tlieir  plumage  usually  lias  a  metallic  lustre, 
the  remainder  being  coloured  more  or  less  vividly.  They  build  in  hollow 
treea»  live  on  Insects,  and  remain  in  a  solitary  and  quiet  mood  on  low 
branches  in  the  centre  of  marshy  forests,  never  being  seen  on  tlie  wing  ex* 
cept  during  tlie  morning  and  CYcning.    Tliey  are  found  in  both  ccmtincnti. 

Cbotofbaga,  Lin. 

Hie  Jm  are  known  by  their  beak,  which  is  thick,  compressed,  arcuated^ 
entire,  derated,  and  surmounted  with  a  vertical  and  trenchant  crest 

Two  species  are  known,  Crotophaga  major  and  CrtAo  anij  both  from  the 
hot  and  low  districts  of  America.  Their  tar»  are  strong  and  elevated,  the 
tail  long  and  rounded,  and  the  plumage  black. 

These  Birds  feed  on  Insects  and  grain,  and  live  in  flocks,  several  coopki 
laying  their  eggs,  and  even  brooding  over  tliem  in  the  same  nest,  1d^d^ 
together  with  the  branches  that  support  it,  is  of  a  aze  proportioned  to  tiie 
number  of  couples  that  have  constructed  it  They  are  easily  tamed, 
may  be  taught  to  speak,  but  their  flesh  has  a  disagieeable  odour. 

Ramphastos,  Lin. 

Tlie  Jbueam  are  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  Birds  by  their       

beak,  which  is  almost  as  thick  and  as  long  as  their  body,  light  and  cdlalarBi-* 
temally,  arcuated  near  the  end,  and  irregularly  indented  along  its  edget{  aaft 
by  their  long,  narrow,  and  ciliated  tongue.  They  are  confined  to  the  boC 
dimatfn  of  America,  where  they  live  in  small  flocks,  feeding  on  fruit  mm* 
Insects;  they  also  devour  other  Birds'  eggs,  and  their  callow  oflspring.  The 
itructare  of  their  beak  compeb  them  to  swallow  their  food  without  mastics 
tion.  When  they  have  seized  it,  they  toss  it  into  the  air  to  swallow  it  with 
more  facility. 

PsiTTAcus,  Lin. 
The  ParrtOs  have  a  stout,  hard,  solid  beak,  rounded  on  all  sides  and  en- 
rdoped  at  base  by  a  membrane  in  which  the  nostrils  are  pierced,  and  a  thick 
fleshy  and  rounded  tongue;  two  circumstances  which  give  tliem  the  giett* 
Cgt£M:ility  in  imitating  the  human  voice.  Their  inferior  larynx,  which  it 
oomplicated  and  furnished  on  each  side  with  its  three  muscles,  also  contri- 
butes to  tliis  facOity.  They  feed  on  all  sorts  of  fruit,  climb  among  the 
bftnches  of  trees  by  the  aid  of  their  beak  and  claws,  and  bu'dd  in  holk>w 
lieei.  Their  voice  is  naturally  harsli  and  disagreeable,  and  they  are  almoit 
univenally  ornamented  with  the  brightest  colours,  hardly  any  of  them  being 
fbund  beyond  the  torrid  zone.  They  exist  however  in  both  continents,  the 
species  of  course  difiering  in  each.  Every  Urge  island  even  has  its  pecu- 
fiar  spedes,  the  short  wings  of  these  birds  not  allowing  them  to  cro«  ai^ 
great  extent  of  water.    The  Parrots,  consequently,  arc  very  numeroua:  they 
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•ubdivided  by  the  forms  of  their  tails  and  some  other  chanctere.    To 
sabdiyisions  belong  the  Maeawaf  Paroquei8yCoekatoo$f  he 


There  are  two  African  birds,  closely  allied  to  each  other,  and 
generally  placed  among  the  Scansoriae,  which  appear  to  me  havQ 
some  analogy  with  the  Gallinacese,  and  especially  with  the  Hoccos. 

They  have  the  tail  and  wings  of  the  Hoccos,  and  like  them  perch 
on  trees;  the  beak  is  short,  and  the  upper  mandible  gibbous;  there 
is  a  short  membrane  between  the  fore-toes,  but  the  external  one,  it 
18  true,  is  often  directed  backwards  like  that  of  the  Ululas.  Their 
nostrils,  also,  are  simply  pierced  in  the  horn  of  the  beak,  the  edges 
of  the  mandibles  are  dentated,  and  the  sternum  (at  least  that  of  the 
Touraco)  has  not  those  large  emai^nations,  so  common  in  the  Gai- 
linaces.  There  are  two  genera  of  these  birds:  the  first  is, 

CORYTHAIX,  Illig. 

Or  the  ThuraeaSf  in  which  the  beak  does  not  mount  on  the  forehead,  and 
tiie  head  is  furnished  with  an  erectile  tuft.    The  most  common  species, 

Cueukupena,  L.,  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
is  a  beautiful  green,  with  part  of  the  quills  of  the  wings  crimson.  It  builds 
in  hollow  trees,  and  feeds  on  fruit    The  second  is  the 

MusoPHAOA,  Isert 

Or  the  Pkdnkdnr€ater8f  so  called  because  their  principal  food  is  the  fruit  of 
the  banana.  They  are  characterised  by  the  base  of  the  beak  forming  a 
disk,  which  partly  covers  the  forehead.     The  species  known  is 

jmi  violaeea,  VieilL  Circumference  of  the  eyes  naked  and  red;  laolet- 
eoloured  plumage;  occiput  and  primary  quills  of  the  wings,  crimson;  a  white 
fine  passes  below  the  naked  space  round  the  eye.  Inhabits  Guinea  and 
Senegal. 


ORDER  IV. 

GALLINACE^.— GALLiNiE,  Lin. 

These  birds  are  so  called  from  their  affinity  with  the  Domestic 
Ck)ck,  and  like  it,  generally  have  the  upper  mandible  arched,  the 
nostrils  pierced  in  a  broad  membranous  space  at  the  base  of  the  beak 
and  covered  by  a  cartilaginous  scale;  a  heavy  carriage,  short  wings, 
and  the  bony  sternum  diminbhed  by  two  emarginations,  so  wide  and 
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deep  that  they  occupy  nearly  the  whole  sides,  its  crest  being  trmica- 
ted  obliquely  forwards  so  that  the  sharp  point  of  the  fourchette  ii 
only  joined  to  it  by  a  ligament,  circumstances  which,  by  greatly  im- 
pairing the  strength  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  render  it  difficult  fiir 
them  to  fly.  Their  tail  generally  consists  of  fourteen  quills,  mud 
sometimes  of  eighteen.  With  the  exception  of  the  Hocco  they  all 
lay  their  eggs  on  the  ground,  on  a  few^carelessly  arranged  blades  of 
straw  or  grass. 

Thb  order  is  chiefly  composed  of  one  very  natural  family,  reiiitric- 
able  for  having  furnished  us  with  most  of  our  domestic  poultiy,  and 
abundance  of  excellent  game. 

Alectob,  Merr.  ( 1 ) 

The  B60C09  are  large  GaDinaccK  of  America,  which  resemble  Turiceja,  witfi 
a  broad*  rounded  tail,  formed  of  hu^  and  stifl*  quills.  They  live  in  the  woodi^ 
feed  on  bods  and  fruit,  perch  and  build  on  trees,  are  very  social,  and  eaalf 
domesticated. 

The  remaining  genera  belonging  to  this  division  are  Ounx  (Stone  Bod), 
Fendope  (The  Guans  or  Yacous),  Ortakda,  and  0puthocomu9» 

Pavo,  Lin. 

The  Peaaxka  are  characterized  by  an  aigrette  or  crest  on  the  head,  and  liy 
the  coverts  of  the  tail  of  the  male  being  larger  than  its  quills^  and  capabk 
of  being  erected  so  as  to  form  a  circle.  The  shining,  lax  and  nlky  barba  of 
these  feathers,  and  the  occUatcd  spots  that  decorate  their  extremities  are 
well  known  in  the 

P.  ariatatusy  L.  (The  Common  Peacock.)  This  superb  bird,  originally 
from  the  north  of  India,  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  Alexander.  Iti 
magnificent  plumage  is  even  surpassed  in  brilliancy  by  that  of  the  wild ' 


Meleagris,  Lin. (2) 

The  Ihsrkeya  have  their  head  arftl  upper  part  of  the  neck  invested  with  a 
plumeless  and  papillatcd  skin;  an  appendage  under  the  throat,  and  another 
conical  one  on  the  forehead,  which,  in  tlie  male,  when  excited  by 
becomes  so  inflated  and  long,  as  to  hang  over  the  point  of  the  beak, 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  of  the  adult  male  hangs  a  tufl  or  tassel  of  stiff 
hairs;  the  coverts  of  the  tail,  shorter  and  stifTcr  than  intlic  Peacock,  can  be 
erected  and  displayed  in  the  same  way.  The  tarsi  of  the  male  are  aimed 
with  weak  spurs.  But  one  species  was  known  for  a  long  time. 
Mdeagria  gaUo-pmo,  L.     (The  Common  Turkey.)    Introduced  into  En* 


(1)  Alector  is  the  Greek  name  of  the  Cock. 

(2)  MKLXAomis  is  the  Greek  name  of  the  Guinea-Hen,  crroneoualy  ap- 
plied by  Linnxus  to  the  Turkey. 
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rope  from  America  in  the  Bixteenth  century.  The  mze  of  this  noble  bird, 
and  the  goodness  of  its  flesh,  have  rendered  it  extremely  common.  The 
Wild  Turkey  of  America  is  of  a  gfrecnish  brown,  with  a  copper  gloss. 
A  second  species,  however,  M,  ocdlata^  Cuv.  has  lately  been  described,  al- 
most equal  to  the  Peacock  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours,  and  particularly 
in  the  sapphire  coloured  spots  surrounded  with  circles  of  gold  and  xuby, 
which  decorate  the  tail.    It  was  captured  in  the  bay  of  Honduras* 

NuMiDA,  Lin. 

The  Qutnea-fowlst  or  Pintados,  have  a  naked  head,  fleshy  wattles  at  .the 
bottom  of  the  cheeks,  a  short  tail,  and  the  cranium  generally  surmounted 
with  a  callous  crest. 

iV.  mdeagria,  L.  (The  Common  Guinea-Hen]^  originally  from  Africa, 
has  a  slate-coloured  plumage,  eveiy  where  sprinkled  with  small,  wlute, 
round  spots.  In  a  ^d  state  they  live  in  large  flocks,  and  prefer  the  vici- 
ni^  of  marshes.    There  are  two  species.    The  great  genua 

Phasianus,  Lin. 

Or  that  of  the  PheaaanU,  is  characterized  by  the  cheeks  being  partly  desti- 
tute of  feathers,  and  covered  with  a  red  skin,  and  by  the  tectifoxin  tail,  in 
which  the  feathers  are  variously  disposed. 

This  great  genus  is  now  divided  into  various  subgenera,  such  as  QaUua 
(our  common  Cock  and  Hen)  of  which  several  wild  species  are  known, 
PheaaanU  properly  so  caUed  (Common  Pheasant  of  Europe,  Gold  and  Silver 
Pheasants  of  China,  &c.),  Tragppany  &c. 

Tetbao,  Lin. 

This  also  is  a  great  genus,  characterized  by  a  naked  and  most  generally  red 
band,  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  eye-brow.  It  is  divided  into  subge- 
nera as  follows. 

TzTBAo,  Lath. 

The  feet  of  Grous  are  covered  with  feathers,  and  arc  without  spurs. 
Those  to  which  this  name  is  more  particularly  applied  have  a  round  or 
forked  tail  and  naked  toes. 

In  some  the  feathers  on  each  side  of  the  neck  of  the  males  are  turned  up 
like  a  mantlet,  or  two  scrolls:  their  habits  have  an  affinity  with  those  of  the 
Turkey.    Such  are 

71^.  unibtUw  and  togahu,  Gm. ;  called  Partridge  in  New  England,  and 
PheoMont  in  Pennsylvania.     Found  in  the  mountain  forests. 

THr.  eupido,  Gm.  (The  Pinnated  Grous.)  Variegated  with  brown  and 
fikwn  colour;  tail  browni  tard  feathered  down  to  the  toes;  the  feathers  on 
the  bottom  of  the  male's  neck  turn  up  into  two  pointed  scrolls,  beneath 
wluch  is  a  naked  skin,  which  he  inflates  like  a  bladder;  his  voice  sounds 
like  a  trumpet.  Found  on  extensive  plains,  and  is  such  delicious  food  that 
laws  have  been  passed  to  preserve  them.    The  name  of 
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Or  Ptarmigan^  is  more  particularly  applied  to  those  species  which  haive 
a  round  or  square  tail  and  whose  toes  are  feathered  as  well  as  the  legs. 

Tdr.  albua,  Gm.,  called  of  Hudson's  Bay.  (The  White  Ptannigmn.) 
From  the  whole  North;  is  larger,  and  its  summer  plumage  more  redj  its  beOtf 
remains  white. 

PzRDix,  Briss. 
Partridgtt  have  the  tarsi  naked  like  the  toes.    Among  them  the 

FnAircoLnrrSy  Tem. 

Is  distinguished  by  a  longer  and  stronger  beak;  a  larger  tail«  and^  geneaDy 
speaking,  by  stout  spurs. 

CoKxov  Partbisozs 

Have  a  somewhat  weaker  beak;  the  spurs  of  the  males  are  either  ilioity 
or  mere  simple  tubercles;  they  arc  deficient  in  the  female. 

CoTuunz. 

QuaUa  are  smaller  than  Partridges,  with  a  slenderer  beak  and  shorter  taQi 
no  red  eye-brow  nor  spurs. 

Thb  Pabtridozs  ahd  Quails  or  Axsbica 

Hare  a  stouter,  shorter,  and  more  convex  beak;  the  tail  b 
larger.     They  perch  on  bushes,  and,  when  disturbed,  even  on 
veral  of  them  migrate  like  the  Quails  of  Europe.    There  are  some  other 
subgenera. 

TiNAircs,  Lath. 

Or  the  Tinamotu  is  a  genus  of  American  birds  very  remarkable  for  a  slen- 
der and  long  neck,  (although  their  tarsi  are  short)  covered  with  feathers^  the 
tips  of  whose  barbs  arc  slender  and  slightly  curled,  which  gives  a  very  pe- 
culiar idr  to  that  part  of  their  plumage.  The  beak  is  long,  slender,  and 
blunt  at  the  end;  somewhat  arched,  with  a  little  groove  on  each  sidet  the 
nostrils  are  pierced  in  the  middle  of  each  side,  and  penetrate  obliqtielf 
backwards.  Their  wings  are  short,  and  they  have  scarcely  any  taiL  Tte 
membrane  between  the  base  of  the  toes  b  very  short  Their  thumbs  re- 
duced to  a  spur,  cannot  reach  the  ground.  The  circumference  of  the  ^e 
is  partly  naked.  They  either  perch  on  low  branches  of  trees,  or  hide  aoMa^ 
tall  grass;  they  feed  on  fruits  and  insects,  and  their  flesh  is  good.  Thdr 
nse  varies  from  that  of  the  Pheasant  down  to  that  of  the  Quail,  some  of 
them  are  even  still  smaller. 

CoLUKBA)  Lin. 

The  Pigeoiu  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  slight  transition  horn  the 
Ganinaccg  to  the  Passerine.    Like  the  former,  their  beak  is  vauhed*  the 
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nostrils  perforated  in  a  broad  membranous  space,  and  corered  with  a  carti- 
laginous scale,  which  even  forms  a  bulge  at  the  base  of  the  bill;  the  boi^ 
sternum  is  deeply  and  doubly  cmarg^inated,  although  somewhat  differently; 
the  crop  extremely  dilated,  andtlie  lower  larynx  furnished  with  but  a  single 
proper  muscle;  but  there  is  no  other  membrane  between  the  base  of  their 
toes  than  that  which  results  from  the  continuity  of  the  edges.  Their  tail  is 
composed  of  twelve  quills.  They  fly  well,  live  in  a  state  of  monogamy, 
build  on  trees  or  in  fissures  among  rocks,  and  lay  but  few  eggs  at  a  time, 
generally  two;  it  is  true  they  lay  frequently.  The  male  assists  his  mate  in 
the  business  of  brooding.  They  nourish  their  young  by  disgorg^g  mace- 
rated grain  into  their  crop.  They  form  but  one  genus,  which  natmralists 
have  attempted  to  divide  into  several  subgenera,  from  the  greater  or  less 
strength  of  the  bill  and  the  proportions  of  the  feet. 

They  are  the  Columbi-GaUinea  (the  Crowned  Pigeon  of  India,  almost  as 
large  as  a  Turkey);  Cdumba proper  (Cushat,  Stock  Dove,  Turtle  Dove,  Ring 
Dove,  &c.);  and  Finago,  of  wliich  latter  there  are  but  few  species,  and  all 
inhabiting  the  torrid  zone  of  the  eastern  continent 


ORDER  v.   .     ■ 

GRALLATORIiE.— GRALLiE,  Lin. 

The  birds  of  this  order  derive  their  name  from  their  habits,  and 
from  the  conformation  which  causes  them.  They  are  known  by  the 
nudity  of  the  lower  part  of  their  legs,  and  most  generally  by  the 
height  of  their  tarsi;  two  circumstances  which  enable  them  to  enter 
the  water  to  a  certain  depth  without  wetting  their  feathers;  to  wade 
through  it  and  seize  Fish  by  means  of  their  neck  and  bill,  the  length 
of  which  is  usually  proportioned  to  that  of  the  legs.  Those  which 
are  furnished  with  a  strong  bill  feed  on  Fish  and  Reptiles,  while  such 
as  have  a  weak  one  consume  Worms  and  Insects.  A  very  few 
feed  partially  on  grain,  and  they  alone  live  at  a  distance  from  rivers, 
dz^c  The  external  toe  is  most  commonly  united  at  its  base  with 
that  of  the  middle  one,  by  means  of  a  short  membrane;  sometimes 
there  are  two  similar  membranes,  and  at  others  they  are  entirely 
wanting  and  the  toes  are  completely  separated;  it  sometimes  also 
happens,  though  rarely,  that  they  are  bordered  all  along,  or  pal  ma- 
ted to  the  very  end;  in  fine,  the  thumb  is  deficient  in  several  genera; 
circumstances,  all  of  which  have  an  influence  on  their  mode  of  life, 
which  is  more  or  leas  aquatic.    Almost  all  these  birds,  the  Ostriches 
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and  Cassowaries  excepted,  have  long  wings,  and  fly  well;  during 
which  action  they  extend  they  legs  backwards,  difiering  in  this  frooi 
all  others,  which  fold  them  under  the  belly. 

In  this  order  we  establish  five  principal  families,  and  some  insa- 
lated  genera. 

FAMILY  I. 
BREVIPENNES. 

These  birds,  although  similar  in  general  to  the  other  Grallatoiw, 
differ  from  them  greatly  in  one  point — the  shortness  of  the  wmgs^ 
which  renders  flight  impossible.  The  beak  and  regimen  give  them 
numerous  affinities  with  the  Gallinaceas. 

It  appears  as  if  all  the  muscular  power  which  is  at  the  command 
of  nature,  would  be  insufficient  to  move  such  immense  wings  as 
would  be  required  to  support  their  massive  bodies  in  the  air.  The 
sternum  is  a  simple  buckler,  and  is  deficient  in  that  ridge  which  is 
found  in  all  other  birds.  The  pectoral  muscles  arc  thin  and  ddieate, 
but  the  posterior  extremities  regain  what  the  wings  have  lost— (be 
muscles  of  the  thighs,  and  of  the  legs  in  particular,  being  enormousiy 
thick  and  stout. 

The  thumb  is  always  deficient.    They  form  two  genera. 

Stkutuio,  Lin. 

The  OWrto&et  hayc  wings  furnished  with  loose  and  flexible  feathers*  but  sfifl 
sofficicntly  long  to  increase  their  speed  in  running.  Every  one  knows  the 
elegance  of  these  slender-stemmed  plumes  the  barbs  of  which,  ahhougfa 
fiimished  with  little  hooks,  always  remain  separate,  contrary  to  what  takes 
place  in  most  other  birds.  Their  beak  is  horizontally  depressed,  of  a  mod- 
erite  length,  and  blunt  at  the  end{  their  tongue  short,  and  rounded  like  a 
crescent;  their  eye  large,  and  the  lid  fringed  with  lashes;  their  legs  and  tani 
very'long. 

But  two  species  are  known,  each  of  which  might  form  a  separate  geous. 

Simihio  eamehis,  L.  (The  Ostrich  of  the  Eastern  Continent.)  But  two 
tDe%  the  external  of  which  is  one  half  shorter  than  its  fellow,  and  has  no  naiL 
This  bird,  so  highly  celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages,  abounds  in  the  nady 
deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  It  attains  the  height  of  six  or  eight  Icet, 
lives  in  great  troops,  lays  cggi,  each  weighing  neariy  three  pounds,  which, 
in  Tcry  hot  climates,  it  is  contented  with  exposing  in  the  sand  to  the  wannth 
of  the  sun,  but  orcr  wluch,  out  of  the  tropics,  it  broods  with  great  care, 
defending  them  courageously  every  where.     The  Ostrich  feeds  on  grass. 
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gnujiy  &c.,  and  so  obtuse  U  its  sense  of  taste  that  it  swallows  pebbles^  pieces 
of  iron,  copper,  &c.  When  pursued  it  dashes  stones  belund  it  with  great 
violence.    No  animal  can  overtake  it  in  the  race. 

Sbruih.rheafL„  (The  American  Ostrich.)  Is  about  one  half  smaller,  with 
more  tlunly  furnished  feathers,  of  a  uniform  grey  colour;  and  partjcularly 
distinguished  by  its  three  toes^  all  having  nails.  Its  pluqiage  is  greyish» 
browner  on  the  back:  a  black  line  along  the  back  of  the  neck  in  the  male. 
It  is  as  common  in  the  southern  parts  of  South  America,  as  the  preceding 
one  is  in  Afirica.  >Vhen  taken  young,  it  is  eanly  tamed.  Several  females, 
it  is  said,  lay  in  the  same  nest,  or  raUier  the  same  hole,  yellowish  eggs> 
iduch  are  hatched  by  the  male.    It  is  only  eaten  when  very  young. 

Casvakius,  Briss. 

The  Ca$8owane8  have  wings  still  shorter  than  those  of  the  Ostrich,  and 
toCaUy  useless,  even  in  running.  There  are  three  toes  to  all  the  feet,,  each 
furnished  with  a  nail;  the  barbs  of  their  feathers  are  so  poorly  provided 
with  barbulx,  that  at  a  distance  they  resemble  pendent  hairs.  Two  species 
are  known,  each  of  which  nnght  also  constitute  a  genus. 

Canuarius  vulgaris^  h'  (The  Cassowary.  )The  beak  laterally  compressed; 
head  surmounted  by  a  bony  prominence,  covered  with  a  homy  substance; 
skin  of  the  head  and  top  of  the  neck  naked,  of  an  azure-blue  and  a  fiery  red 
colour,  with  pendent  caruncles  like  those  of  the  Turkey;  some  stiff  stems 
in  the  wings,  without  barbs,  which  the  bird  uses  as  weapons  in  combat; 
nail  of  the  internal  toe  much  the  strongest.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  birds, 
next  to  the  Ostrich,  and  differs  considerably  from  it  in  its  anatomy.  It  feeds 
on  fixut  and  eggs,  but  not  grain.  The  female  lays  a  small  number  of  green 
eggs,  which  like  the  Ostrich  she  abandons  to  the  solar  heat.  Found  in 
different  islands  of  the  Archipelago  of  India. 

Cfiw.  Novss-HoUandis^  Lath.  (The  Cassowary  of  New  Holland.)  A  de-  /?./..  - 
pressed  beak;  no  helmet  on  the  head;  a  little  naked  skin  about  the  ear; 
plumage  brown  and  more  of  it;  more  barbs  to  the  feathers;  no  caruncles^ 
or  spurs  on  the  wing;  nails  of  the  toes  about  equal.  Its  flesh  resembles 
beef.  Its  speed  is  greater  than  that  of  the  swiAest  greyhound.  The  young 
ones  are  striped  with  brown  and  black. 


FAMILY  11. 

PRESSmOSTRES. 

•  This  family  comprises  genera  with  long  legs,  without  a  thumb, 
or  in  which  the  thumb  is  too  short  to  reach  the  ground.  The  bill 
18  moderate,  but  strong  enough  to  penetrate  the  earth  in  search  of 
worms;  hence  we  find  those  species  in  which  it  is  weakest  frequent- 
ing meadows  and  newly  ploughed  grounds  to  obtain  that  sort  of  food 
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with  more  facility.  Such  as  have  stronger  beaks,  also  feed  ob 
herbSf  grain,  &c. 

Otis,  Lin. 

The  BuiUardi,  in  addition  to  the  massive  carriage  of  the  Gallinace»»  hare  s 
long  neck  and  legs,  and  moderate  beak;  its  saperior  mandible  being  ilightif 
arcuated  and  arched,  which,  as  well  as  the  very  small  membranes  betveca 
the  base  of  the  toes,  again  recall  the  idea  of  the  Gallinaceae.  Bat  the  naked- 
nets  of  the  lower  part  of  their  legs,  their  whole  anatomy,  and  even  the  fla- 
vour of  their  flesh,  place  them  among  the  Grallatorix;  and  as  they  hsve  no 
thumb,  the  smaller  species  approximate  closely  to  the  Plovers.  Their  tani 
are  reticulated,  and  their  win£^  short;  they  fly  but  seldom,  hardly  ever 
using  their  wings,  except  to  assist  themselvos  in  running.  They  feed  in- 
diflTerently  on  grain  and  herbs,  worms  and  insects. 

O.  tarda,  L.  (The  Great  Bustard.)  Back  of  a  bright  fiiwn  colonr, 
crossed  with  numerous  black  streaks,  the  remainder  greyish.  This  spe- 
cies builds  on  the  ground  among  the  grain. 

Charadrius,  Lin. 

The  Plovers  have  no  thumb;  the  beak  is  moderate,  compressed,  and  enlaiged 
at  the  point 

They  may  be  divided  into  two  subgenera;  \iz.  Q^Dicirsirus,  Tem.  (The 
Thick-knee),  in  which  the  end  of  the  beak  is  inflated  above  as  well  as  be- 
neath, and  the  fossx  of  the  nostrils  only  extend  half  its  length:  and  CHAma- 
BBHTs,  Cuv.  The  beak  of  the  True  Plovers  is  only  inflated  above,  and  has 
two-thirds  of  its  length  occupied  by  the  nasal  fossx,  which  render  it  weaker. 
They  live  in  large  flocks,  and  frequent  low  grounds,  where  they  strike  the 
earth  with  their  feet,  in  order  to  set  in  motion  the  worms  on  which  they 
feed.    One  is 

Char,  pluvialU,  L.  (The  Golden  Plover. )  Blackish;  the  edges  of  its 
feathers  dotted  with  yellow;  white  belly.  It  is  the  most  common  of  all,  and 
b  found  throughout  the  whole  globe. 

Vanellus,  Bcchst. — Trinoa,  Lin. 

The  Lapwings  have  the  same  kind  of  beak  as  the  Plovers,  and  are  only  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  the  presence  of  a  tliumb;  but  it  is  so  small  that  it 
cannot  reach  the  ground. 

HiEMATOPvs,  Lin.(l) 

The  OyttcT'Catchers  have  a  somewhat  longer  beak  than  the  Plovers  or  the 
Lapwings;  it  is  straight,  pointed,  compressed  into  a  wedge,  and  sufficiently 
strong  to  enable  ihcm  to  force  open  the  bivalve  shells  of  the  animals  on 
which  they  feed.     They  also  seek  for  worms  in  tlic  earth.    Their  legs  are 


(1)  Blood-coloured  feet 
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of  a  moderate  length,  their  tarsi  reticulated,  and  theur  feet  divided  into 
three  toes. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  placing  near  the  Plovers  and  Oyster-catchera^  the 

CuBsoRius,  Lac 

Whose  beak,  more  slender,  but  equally  conical,  is  arcuated,  has  no  g^roove, 
and  is  moderately  clefl;  the  wings  are  shorter,  and  their  legs,  which  are 
longer,  are  terminated  by  three  toes  without  membranes  and  without  s 
thumb. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  their  exterior,  it  b  here  that  we  can  most 
conveniently  place  the 

MlCBODACTYLUS,  Geoff. — DiCHOLOPHUS,  Il]ig.(l) 

Whose  beak  is  lon£^  and  more  hooked,  the  commissure  extending  under 
the  eye,  which  gives  them  something  of  the  physiognomy  and  dispodtion 
of  birds  of  prey,  and  approximates  them  somewhat  to  the  Herons.  Their 
extremely  long  and  scutellated  legs  are  terminated  by  very  short  toea^ 
slightly  palmated  at  base,  and  by  a  thumb  which  cannot  reach  the  ground. 
One  species  only  is  known,  and  that  is  ^m  South  America,  the  Muro, 
erUtaiu9t  Geoff.  It  b  larger  than  the  Heron,  and  feeds  on  lizards  and  in- 
sects, which  it  hunts  for  on  high  gro\mds  and  along  the  edges  of  forests. 


FAMILY  III. 

CULTRIROSTRES. 

This  family  is  recognized  by  the  thick,  long,  and  strong  beaky 
which  is  most  generally  trenchant  and  pointed,  and  is  almost  wholly 
composed  of  the  birds  comprised  in  the  genus  Abdea  of  Linnieiis. 
In  a  great  number  of  species,  the  trachea  of  the  male  forms  various 
curves. 

We  subdivide  it  into  three  tribes,  the  Cranes,  the  true  Herons, 
and  the  Storks.    The  first  tribe  forms  but  one  great  genus. 

Grvs,  Lin. 

The  Crana  have  a  straight  beak,  but  slightly  cleft;  the  membranous  fossa 
of  the  nostrils,  which  are  large  and  concave,  occupy  nearly  one  half  of  its 
length.  Their  legs  are  scutellated,  and  the  toes  moderate;  the  external 
ones  but  sBghtly  palmate,  and  the  thumb  hardly  reaching  to  the  ground. 


(1)  MUrodadykUf  short-finger.    DUholophus,  crest  in  two  rows. 
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A  iMre  or  less  Consadenblc  portion  of  tlie  head  and  neck  ia  deititute  of  fiat* 
tlien  in  nearly  all  of  them. 

We  firat  find  Psopkia,  Lin.,  or  the  T^mpderBf  which  haye  a  ahoiter 
beak  than  the  other  species;  the  head  and  neck  are  merely  inveated  with 
down,  and  the  circumference  of  the  eye  is  naked.  They  live  in  the  wooda 
and  feed  on  gprain  and  fruit. 

The  species  best  known  is  from  South  America,  and  is  called  the  2Viim* 
peier^  from  its  faculty  of  producing  a  low,  deep  sound.  It  is  a  yeiy  grateliil 
bird,  and  as  susceptible  of  attachment  to  man  as  a  dog.  It  is  even  aud  to 
be  80  docile  as  to  take  the  conunand  of  the  poultry-yard.  It  fliea  badlj»  hot 
mna  fast,  and  builds  on  the  g^und  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.    Its  fleah  is  estea. 

Certain  Cranes  foreign  to  Europe,  with  a  shorter  beak  than  b  found  in 
those  that  belong  to  it,  ahould  come  next  Such  is  the  Croumed  Crane  from 
Africa. 

The  Common  Cranes  have  a  beak  as  long  as  the  head,  or  longer:  to  which 
belong^  the  common  species  celebrated  for  its  migrations. 

Between  the  Cranes  and  Herons  we  must  place 

JbrtL  heUaSt  L.  (The  Sun-Bird.)  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  Partridge^  and 
ita  long  alender  neck,  broad  and  open  tail,  and  rather  short  legs  give  it  a 
Texy  different  appearance  from  that  of  any  other  Wader.  Its  pluioage 
shaded  in  bands  and  lines  with  brown,  fawn-colour,  red,  grey  and  blackt  >^ 
calls  to  our  minds  the  colouring  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  nocturnal  Le- 
pidoptera.     It  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  Guiana. 

The  second  tribe  is  more  carnivorous,  and  is  known  by  its  stron- 
ger  beak  and  larger  toes:  we  may  place  at  its  head, 

CA^'CR0MA,  Lin. 

The  Boat-hill,  which  would  closely  approach  the  Herons  in  the  strength 
of  the  beak  and  in  the  regimen  resulting  therefrom,  but  for  the  extrsor- 
binary  form  of  that  organ,  which  wc  shall  find,  however,  by  close  examina- 
tion, to  be  nothing  more  than  the  beak  of  a  Heron  or  Bittern,  veiy  much 
flattened.  In  fact,  it  is  verj'  wide  from  right  to  lef\,  and  is  formed  like  two 
spoons,  tlic  concave  sides  of  which  arc  placed  in  contact.  The  mmn<^iMff 
are  strong  and  trenchant,  the  upper  one  having  a  sharp  tooth  on  each  ade 
of  its  point;  the  nostrils,  situated  near  its  base,  are  continued  on  in  two  par- 
allel gloves  to  near  the  point.  There  arc  four  toes  to  the  feet,  long,  and 
almost  without  membranes,  and  accordingly  wc  find  that  these  birds  perch 
upon  trees  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  whence  they  precipitate  themselves  upon 
the  fish,  which  constitute  their  customary  food.  Their  gait  is  slow,  and  in 
th«r  attitudes  they  resemble  the  Herons.     The  species  known  is, 

Caner,  cochUaria,  L.  (The  Boat-bill.)  Si/c  of  a  hen;  whitish;  grey  or 
brown  back;  red  belly;  a  white  forehead,  followed  by  a  black  calotte,  which, 
in  the  adult  male,  is  changed  into  a  long  tuA:  inhabits  the  hot  and  marshy 
parts  of  South  America. 

Then  come 
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Abdea,  Cqv. 

Or  the  Herofu,  the  cleft  of  whose  beak  extends  to  beneath  the  eyes^  s  small 
nasal  fossa  continmng  on  in  a  g^roove  close  to  its  point  They  are  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  internal  edge  of  the  nail  of  the  middle  toe,  which  is 
trenchant  and  denticulated.  Their  le£^  are  scutellated;  the  thumb  and  toes 
tolerably  long,  the  external  web  considerable,  and  the  eyes  placed  in  a  naked 
skin  which  extends  to  the  beak.  They  are  melancholy  birds,  which  bnild 
and  perch  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  they  destroy  great  numbers  of  fidi. 

The  true  Herons  have  %Tery  slender  neck,  ornamented  below  with  long 
pendent  feathers. 

The  name  of  CnABXATXBS  {Crabiera)  has  been  applied  to  the  smallest 
Herons,  with  shorter  feet. 

The  feathers  on  the  neck  of  the  Bittsbits  are  loose  and  separated,  which 
increases  its  apparent  size.    They  are  usually  spotted  or  striped. 

The  adult  NieHT-H»oir,  with  the  port  of  the  Bitterns,  and  a  beak  pro- 
portionally thicker,  has  a  few  slender  feathers  on  the  occiput. 

The  third  tribe,  besides  having  a  thicker  and  smoother  beak  than 
is  found  in  the  second,  has  tolerably  strong  and  almost  equal  mem- 
branes between  the  base  of  the  toes. 

CicoNiA,  Cuv. 

The  Sicrka  have  a  thick  beak,  moderately  clefl;  no  fossx  or  grooves;  the 
nostrils  pierced  towards  the  back  aifd  near  the  base;  an  extremely  short 
tongue.  Their  legs  are  reticulated,  and  the  anterior  toes  strongly  palma- 
ted  at  base,  particularly  the  external  ones.  The  light  and  broad  mandibles 
of  their  beak,  by  strildng  ag^nst  each  other,  produce  a  clash  which  is  al- 
most the  only  sound  that  proceeds  from  these  birds. 

To  this  genus  belongs  the  celebrated  White  Stork,  and  the  Black  Stork. 

We  next  distinguish  the  Bare  Necked  Storks,  and  then  the  Pouched  Storks 
80  called  from  an  appendage  under  the  throat  resembling  a  sausage.  There 
are  two  species  one  frt>m  Senegal,  the  other  frx)m  India. 

Myctebia,  Lin. 

The  Jabirus,  separated  from  Ardea  by  Linnseus,  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Storks,  and  much  more  so  than  the  latter  are  to  the  true  Herons.  Their 
peculiar  character  consists  in  a  beak  slightly  curved  upwards  near  the  ex- 
tremity. 

Scopus,  Bri8S.(l) 
The  Umhrea  are  only  distinguished  from  the  Storks  by  a  compressed  beak. 


(1)  Scopus,  from  Sxo^op,  sentineL 
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whoie  trenchant  ridge  is  inflated  near  the  base,  and  whose  nostrils  are  oon- 
tinued  by  a  grooTe,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  ridge  to  its  end,  the  latter 
being  slightly  hooked.  Only  one  species  is  known.  Scop.  umbrettOf  vhich 
is  the  size  of  a  Crow,  and  of  an  umber  colour.  The  occiput  of  the  male  is 
tufted.    Found  throughout  Africa. 

The  genus  Hiavs,  Lacep.,  is  only  separable  from  the  Storks  by  a  char- 
acter of  but  little  consequence,  and  that  of  DaoxAs,  Payk.,  is  very  soular 
to  it,  but  the  under  part  of  its  compressed  beak  is  perforated  by  oral  bq^ 
trils  and  its  edges  join  closely.    In  Hiafu  they  do  not 

TANTALUSf  Lin. 

The  Wood-PeReana  have  the  feet,  nostrils  and  beak  of  the  Stork$^biit  tiie 
back  of  the  beak  is  rounded,  its  point  curved  downwards,  and  aUghtly 
emarginated  on  each  side:  a  part  of  their  head  and  sometimes  of  the  neck* 
is  destitute  of  feathers. 

T,  loeulator,  L.  (The  Wood-Pelican  of  America. )  Is  the  size  of  a  Stxxk^ 
but  more  slender;  white;  quiUs  of  the  wings  and  tail  black;  beak  and  feet, 
as  well  as  the  naked  skin  of  the  head  and  neck,  blackish.  It  inhabits  h&dk 
Americas,  arriving  in  each  country  about  the  rainy  season,  and  frequenta 
muddy  waters,  where  it  chiefly  hunts  for  eels. 

Platalea,  Lin. 

The  SpoonbiUa  approximate  to  the  Storks  in  the  whole  of  their  stroeture; 
but  their  bill,  whence  they  derive  their  name,  is  long,  flat,  broad  through- 
out, becoming  widened  and  flattened,  particularly  at  the  end,  so  as  to  Ibrai 
a  spatula-like  disk;  two  shallow  grooves,  ori^nating  at  its  base,  extend  al- 
most to  the  end,  but  without  being  parallel  to  its  edges.  The  nostxib  are 
oval,  and  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  origin  of  each  groove.  The 
expansion  of  their  bill  deprives  it  of  all  its  strength,  and  renders  it  fit  for 
nothing  but  turning  up  mud,  or  capturing  small  fish  or  aquatic  insects. 


FAMILY  IV. 
LONGIROSTRES. 

The  family  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  Waders.  Their  geoe- 
ral  character  is  a  long,  slender,  and  feeble  bill,  the  use  of  which  is 
restricted  to  searching  in  tlie  mud  for  worms  and  insects;  the  difl^ 
cot  gradations  in  the  form  of  thb  bill  serve  to  divide  them  ioto 
genera  and  subgenera. 

According  to  his  own  principles,  Linnxus  should  have  united 
moat  of  these  birds  in  the  great  genus 
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ScoLOPAX,  Lid. 

Which  we  divide  as  follows,  according  to  the  variatioii  in  the  fonn  of  the 
bilL    The 

iBISy  CuV. 

Separated  by  us  from  the  Tantaku  of  Gmelin*  because  the  bill,  though 
arcuated  like  that  of  Tantalus,  is  much  more  feeble,  and  has  no  emaigtna- 
tion  near  its  point;  the  nostrils  also,  perforated  near  the  back  of  its  base,  are 
severally  prolonged  in  a  groove  which  extends  to  the  end. 

Ibis  reUgiosOf  Cuv.  (Tlie  Sacred  Ibis)  is  the  most  celebrated  species. 
It  was  reared  in  the  temples  of  ancient  Egypt,  with  a  degree  of  respect 
bordering  on  adoration;  and,  when  dead,  it  was  embalmed.  This,  accord- 
ing  to  some,  arose  from  its  devouring  serpents,  which  otherwise  might  have 
infested  the  country;  others  again  are  of  opinion  that  it  took  its  origin  from 
scyme  relation  between  its  plumage  and  one  of  the  phases  of  the  moon; 
while  a  third  class  of  authors  attribute  it  to  the  fiict  that  its  appearance  an- 
nounced the  overflow  of  the  Nile.    Found  throughout  Africa. 

lb.  rubra,  (The  Red  Ibis. )  A  bird  found  in  all  the  hot  parts  of  America^ 
remarkable  for  its  bright  red  colour;  the  tips  of  the  wing-quills  are  black. 

Nmtxirirs,  Cuv. 

The  Curkws  have  the  beak  arcuated  like  that  of  the  Ibis,  but  it  is  more 
slender,  and  round  throughout:  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  extends  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  lower  one,  and  projects  a  little  downwards  in  front  of 
it    The  toes  are  palmated  at  base. 

ScoLdPAX,  Cuv. 

The  Snipes  have  a  straight  beak,  the  nasal  furrows  extending  to  near  its 
point  which  is  a  little  inflated  externally  to  reach  beyond  the  lower  mandi- 
ble, and  on  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  simple  groove;  this  point  is  soft 
and  very  sensible,  and  when  dried,  afler  death,  assumes  a  punctured  appear- 
ance. Their  feet  are  not  palmated.  A  peculiar  character  of  these  birds 
connsts  in  their  compressed  head  and  large  eyes  placed  very  far  back,  which 
gives  them  a  singularly  stupid  air,  an  indication  which  is  confirmed  by  their 
habits. 

Our  common  Woodcock  (Scol.  minor)  belongs  to  this  genus,  as  does  also 
iht  Eed'breasted  Smpe,  &c. 

Rhtkchxa,  Cuv. 
Birds  of  India  and  Africa,  whose  nearly  equal  mandibles  are  slightly  arcu- 
ated at  the  end,  and  in  which  the  nasal  fossae  extend  to  the  tip  of  the  upper 
one,  which  has  no  third  groove.     Their  feet  are  not  palmated. 

LiMOSA,  Bechst. 
The  GodwiU  have  a  straight  beak,  longer  than  the  Snipes,  and  sometimes 
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eveaslighdyvciotaiiacMpAetop.  The  nastl  groove  atoidfcloie  to  tiie 
tip^  vliidk  i*  bkuiC  aod  mmewhaX  depressed;  no  third  groove  or  paKtefiM 
OB  it»  durfifieb  Tbe  fOOBmi  toes  sre  psdmated  at  base.  Thdr  fiofm  it 
aue  stender,  and  their  kgs  are  long^  than  those  of  Snipes;  thej  freqycdt 
salt  oMCihtts  and  the 


CALiDKiSy  Cut. 
Tltt  bill  dTtbc  '&w4^lpn^  is  depressed  at  the  end,  and  the  naal 
aie  veiv  lo^  <*  ni  ^^  Godwits,  but  this  bill  is  not  usual^  longer 
Iksed;  thtir  alifhtlybordered  toes  hare  no  membranes  at  base,  and  thciri 
can  hu^  leech  the  groondi  their  moderately  long  legs  and  sheet 
gifo  thr^  *  hesvier  carriage  than  that  of  the  Godwita.    Thej  aate  aka 


A»«»AmTA,  Bechst^-CALUBis,  Tig. 
The  Smia-iuigs  resemble  the  Sandpipers  in  every  point  but  one^  m.  fittf 
have  no  thumb,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Plovers. 

PnJDVA,  Cuv. 

The  Pciidnm  are  merely  small  Sandpipers,  with  a  bill  somewhat 
*h^n  the  head.    The  edging  of  their  feet  is  insensible. 

ICachxtxs,  Cut. 
The  Ruffi  sre  true  Sandpipers  in  their  bill  and  carriage;  the 
between  their  external  toes,  however,  is  nearly  as  extensive  as  in  Totamob 

Ijpio— J  &c. 

One  species  only  is  known,  the  TVinga  pugnax,  L.  It  is  someiHiat 
Mialler  than  a  Snipe,  and  celebrated  for  the  furious  combats  that  take  place 
a^ong  the  males.  At  this  period  the  head  is  partly  covered  with  red  pi^ 
pills,  the  neck  is  surrounded  with  a  thick  collar  of  feathers,  so  rarioiisly 
airanged  and  coloured,  and  projecting  in  such  fantastic  positions,  that^no 
two  individuals  can  be  found  alike;  even  before  this  epoch  there  is  so  much 
^versity  in  their  plumage,  that  many  imaginary  species  have  been  described 
1^  naturalists. 

There  are  some  small  birds  in  America  resembling  the  Sandpipers,  whoie 
Hil  are  semi-palmated  anterioriy  (the  Hskipalail4,  Bonap.)* 

EuBiHoaHTHCHUS,  Nilson. 

Piiiinguished  from  them  by  its  depressed  bill,  widened  at  the  end  afanoit 
like  that  of  the  Spoonbill,  the  only  known  species  of  which, 

gSmfMtkynehui  grueuat  Nils.,  is  one  of  the  rarest  in  existence;  for  only 
1^  lingie  bdividual  has  been  found:  it  is  grey  above,  white  beneath,  and 
iMtfdly  M  Urge  as  a  Pelidna. 

PsAJumopus,  Briss. 
SimU  bii^i  whose  bill,  though  flatter  than  that  of  the  Sandpipers,  ia 
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similariy  proportioned,  and  has  the  same  grooves;  the  toes  alio  are  bordered 
with  wide  membranes  like  those  of  FuUca. 

Strepsiuls. 

The  l^tmsiones  stand  rather  low;  the  bill  is  short,  and  the  toes  are  with- 
out membranes,  like  those  of  the  true  Sandpipers;  but  this  bill  is  conical, 
pointed,  without  any  depression,  compression,  or  inflation,  and  the  nasal 
fbssx  do  not  extend  to  more  than  half  its  length.  The  thumb  barely 
reaches  the  ground.  Their  bill,  which  is  stronger  and  stifTer  in  proportion 
tlian  that  of  the  preceding  birds,  enables  them  to  orertum  fitonei»  beneath 
which  they  find  worms. 

ToTAKUs,  Cuv. 

The  beak  of  these  birds  is  slender,  round,  pointed  and  solid;  the  nasal 
fossx  do  not  extend  beyond  the  half  of  its  length,  and  the  upper  mandible 
is  slightly  arcuated  near  the  end.  Their  form  is  light  and  their  legs  long; 
but  a  small  part  of  their  thumb  rests  on  the  ground;  their  external  web  is 
well  marked.  Each  of  tlie  species  is  found  throughout  almost  the  whole  of 
the  globe. 

Among  the  species  foreign  to  Europe,  we  should  particularly  notice  that 
of  North  America,  with  the  large  beak  and  semipalmated  feet,  Seolcpax 
temipalmatoy  L.  which  has  a  short  and  thick  beak,  plumage  brown-g^y  above* 
whitish  beneath;  brownish  spots  on  the  neck  and  breast;  toes  well  bordered 
with  equal  and  considerable  membranes. 

HiXAVTorT;B,(l)  Briss. 

The  bill  round,  slender  and  pointed,  even  more  so  than  that  of  a  Totanus, 
ind  the  nasal  grooves  occupy  but  half  its  length.  The  excessive  length 
and  tenuity  of  the  legs  which  are  reticulated  and  destitute  of  a  tbamb,  and 
the  weakness  of  their  bones,  which  is  so  extreme  as  to  render  walking  pain- 
fol  to  them,  are  what  principally  distinguish  the  species  of  this  aubgenus, 
and  give  rise  to  their  name.     This  is  perhaps  the  only  place  for  the 

Recur viHosTRA,  Lin., 

Or  the  JtooadSy  although  their  feet,  which  are  webbed  to  near  the  ends  of 
the  toes,  almost  entitle  them  to  a  situation  among  the  Palmipedes;  but  their 
high  tarn  and  half  naked  legs,  their  long,  slend^,  pointed,  smooth,  and 
elastic  bill,  together  with  the  mode  of  life  resulting  from  this  conformation, 
equally  approximate  them  to  the  Snipes.  What  particulariy  cbaracterisei^ 
and  even  disting^shes  them  from  all  other  birds,  is  the  strong  upward  curve 
of  their  beak.  Their  leg^  are  reticulated,  and  their  thumb  much  too  short 
to  reach  the  ground. 


(1)  Himaniapusy  feet  like  a  string,  (alluding  to  their  weakness)  b  the 
name  given  to  this  bird  in  Pliny. 

V 
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FAMILY  V. 
MACRODACTYLI. 

This  fiunil/  is  furnished  with  very  long  toeSf  fitted  for  waUdng  on 
the  grass  of  marsheSf  and  even  for  swimming,  in  those  muMroas 
species9  especially,  in  which  they  are  bordered  with  a  memlvaaai 
There  are  do  membranes,  however,  between  the  bases  of  theb 
not  even  between  the  external  ones.  The  beak,  more  or  len 
pressed  on  the  sides,  is  lengthened  or  shortened  according  to  the 
genus,  never,  however,  becoming  as  slender  or  as  weak  as  that  of 
the  preceding  family.  The  body  of  these  birds  is  also  singular^ 
compressed,  a  circumstance  which  is  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
sternum;  theur  wings  are  moderate  or  short,  and  their  flight  feehk. 
Tbey  all  have  a  long  thumb. 

They  have  been  divided  into  two  tribes  according  to  the  armaturs 
or  non-armature  of  their  wings;  but  this  character  is  liable  to  excep- 
tions. 

Jacanas,  Briss. — Pabba,  Lin. 

The  Jaeaniu  are  greatly  distinguished  from  the  other  Grallatorix  by  hansg 
Ibur  very  long  toes,  separated  down  to  their  root,  the  nails  of  which,  that 
of  the  thumb  in  particular,  are  also  extremely  long  and  pointed,  from  which 
peculiarityi  they  have  received  their  vulgar  name  of  Surgeons,  The  beak 
is  omilar  to  that  of  the  Lapwings  in  its  moderate  length,  and  in  the  alight 
inflation  of  its  end.  Their  wing  is  armed  with  a  spur.  They  are  noisy  and 
quarrelsome  birds,  which  inhabit  marshes  of  hot  climates,  where  they  walk 
with  great  facility  by  means  of  their  long  toes. 

Pauoiedba,  Lin. 

The  Kamiehi  resemble  the  Jacanas,  but  on  a  very  large  scale,  in  the  two 
strong  spun  of  each  of  their  wings,  in  their  long  toes  and  strong  nails,  that 
cf  the  thumb  in  particular,  which  is  long  and  straight  as  in  the  Larks;  but 
Uittr  beak,  whose  aperture  is  small,  b  but  slightly  compressed,  and  is  not 
inflated  I  the  upper  mandible,  also,  is  somewhat  arcuated.  Their  legs  are 
fidcabted.    A  distinct  genus, 

Cbauha,  Illig., 

Has  been  made  of  the  Parra  (hoMariot  L. ;  Cha'ia  of  Paraguay,  which  has  no 
bom  on  the  vertex,  and  whose  occiput  is  ornamented  with  a  circle  of  erec- 
tile feathers.  The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  only  covered  with 
down,  and  it  has  a  black  collar.    It  chiefly  feeds  on  aquatic  plantsi  and  the 
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Indians  of  Carthagena  always  kept  some  of  them  among  their  Geese  and 
Chickens^  as  it  is  sufficiently  courageous^  according  to  them,  to  repulse  even 
the  Vulture.  A  singular  circumstance  attending  this  bird  is»  that  air  is 
eveiy  where  interposed  between  the  skin  and  muscles,  even  on  the  legs^  in 
such  a  quantity  as  causes  it  to  crackle  under  the  finger. 

Of  the  tribe  whose  wings  have  do  armature,  Linnaeus  comprises 
in  his  genus  Fulica  such  as  have  their  beak  prolonged  into  a  sort  of 
shield,  which  partly  covers  the  forehead;  and  in  his  genus  RaXbu^ 
those  in  which  this  peculiarity  does  not  exist. 

Rallus,  Lin. 

The  BaUa^  which,  in  other  respects,  have  a  strong,  mutual  resemblance^  pre- 
sent bills  of  very  different  proportions. 

Bal.  erex,  L.  Fawn  coloured  brown,  spotted  with  black  abovcf  greyish 
beneath;  flanks  streaked  with  bUcks  red  wings.  It  lives  and  builds  in  the 
fields,  running  through  the  grass  with  great  celerity.  Its  name,  CreXt  ex- 
presses the  sound  of  its  note.  It  has  been  called  the  Quail-King,  because 
it  amves  and  departs  with  those  birds,  and  leads  a  solitaiy  life  on  the  same 
grounds,  fi^m  which  arose  the  conjecture  that  it  was  their  leader.  It  feed' 
on  grain,  as  well  as  on  worms  and  insects. 

FuucA,  Lid. 

The  CooU  may  be  divided  as  follows,  from  the  form  of  the  beak  and  the  ap- 
pliances of  the  feet 

Gaujitvla,  Briss.  and  Lath. 
Or  the  Water-Sau.    The  beak  very  simikr  to  that  of  the  Ground  Bail, 
from  which  these  birds  are  distin£^hed  by  the  shield  on  the  forehead  and 
by  very  long  toes  fiimished  with  a  veiy  narrow  border. 

PoRPHTBio,  Briss. 

The  beak  higher  in  proportion  to  its  length;  very  long  toes,  without  any 
very  sensible  border;  the  frontal  shield  large,  rounded  in  some,  and  square 
above  in  others.  These  birds  stand  on  one  foot,  uung  the  other  to  convey 
their  food  to  the  beak.  Their  colours  are  usually  fine  shadesof  blue,  viole^ 
and  aqua-marina.     Such  is 

FuUea  porphyrias  L.;  a  beautiful  African  bird,  now  naturalized  in  several 
islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  beauty  would  render  it  an  or- 
nament to  our  pleasure  grounds. 

FvLici,  Briss. 

The  True  Coots,  in  addition  to  a  short  beak  and  a  large  frontal  shield, 
have  their  toes  much  widened  by  a  festooned  border  that  renders  them  excel- 
lent swimmers,  in  consequence  of  which  their  lives  are  pasted  in  ponds  and 
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marshes.  Their  poKshed  pltma^  is  not  less  adapted  to  this  kind  of  fife 
than  their  conformation,  and  these  birds  establish  an  evident  Unk  between 
tSie  order  of  the  Grallatoris  and  that  of  the  Palmipedes.  There  is  bat  one 
in  Europe, 

F,  atrOf  Gm.  (The  Coot.)  The  shield  of  a  deep  slate  colour;  €dge  of 
the  wings  whitish;  in  the  nuptial  season  tlie  shield  becomes  red:  found 
wherever  there  is  a  pond. 

We  will  terminate  this  sketch  of  the  Grallatoriae  with  three  genera, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  associate  with  any  other,  and  which  maj  be 
considered  as  forming  separately  so  many  small  families. 

Chionis,  Foster. — VAontALis,  Lath. 

Or  the  Sheaih'BiUs.  Their  legs  arc  short,  almost  like  those  of  the  <3*mM, 
ees;  their  tarsi  scutellated,  their  bill  stout  and  conical,  havin|^  a.  hard  sab- 
stance  enveloping  its  base,  which,  it  appears,  the  bird  has  the  power  of 
nising  and  depresnng. 

Only  one  speeies  is  known,  and  that  is  from  New  Holland,  Vdg,  Chitmk, 
La^.  It  is  the  size  of  a  Partridge,  with  entirely  white  plumage.  It  hanats 
the  sea>coa8t,  where  it  feeds  on  the  dead  animals  thrown  up  by  the 


Glareola. 

The  beak  of  the  Pratincoles  is  short,  conical,  arcuated  throughout,  has  a 
Urge  opening,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Gallinacex.     Their 
long  and  pointed  wings  remind  us  of  the  Swallows,  or  of  the  Pafani] 
the  high  seas;  their  legs  are  of  a  moderate  length,  their  tarsi  scutellated,  and 
their  external  toes  somewhat  palmated;  their  thumb  touches  the  ground. 
Aquatic  worms  and  insects  constitute  their  food. 
Our  last  g^mis  will  be  that  of 

PiiffiMcoPTERUs,  Lin. 

Or  the  Flamingos,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  anJ  insulated  of  all  binb. 
The  Icg^  are  excessively  long;  the  three  anterior  toes  are  palmated  to  their 
ends,  and  that  of  the  hind  one  is  extremely  short;  the  neck,  quite  as  kMig 
and  slender  as  the  legs,  and  the  small  head  famished  with  a  beak  whose 
lower  mandible  is  an  oval  longitudinally  bent  into  a  semi-cylindrical  caasl, 
while  the  upper  one,  oblong  and  flat,  is  bent  crosswise  in  its  middle^  so  as 
to  join  the  other  exactly.  The  membranous  fossx  of  the  nostrils  ooeapy 
nearly  all  the  side  of  the  part  which  is  behind  the  transTerse  fold,  and  die 
nostrib  themselves  are  longitudinal  slits  in  the  base  of  the  fossx.  The  edges 
of  the  two  mandibles  are  furnished  with  small,  and  vcn*  delicate  transverse 
laminx,  which,  with  the  fleshy  thickness  of  the  tonpic,  creates  some  affinity 
between  these  birds  and  the  Ducks.  Were  it  not  for  the  length  of  theirtsni, 
and  the  nudity  of  their  legs,  we  might  even  place  them  among  the  Palinipe» 
des.    They  feed  on  shell  fish,  insects,  and  the  spawn  of  fishes,  which  tliey 
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cmptnre  by  means  of  their  long^  neck,  turmng^  the  head  on  one  side  to  give 
more  efTect  to  the  hook  of  the  upper  mandible.  They  constroct  their  nest 
of  earth  in  marshes,  placing  themselves  astride  of  it  to  hatch  their  eggs,  a 
position  to  which  tliey  are  forced  to  resort  by  the  length  of  their  legs.  The 
species  known, 

Ph,  ruber  (The  Red  Flamingo),  is  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height^  ash 
coloured,  with  brown  streaks,  during  the  first  year;  in  the  second  there  is  a 
rosy  hue  on  the  wing3,  and  in  the  third  it  acquires  a  permanent  purple-red 
on  the  back,  and  rose-coloured  wing^  The  quills  of  the  wing  are  black; 
the  beak  yellow,  with  a  black  tip,  and  the  feet  brown. 

This  species  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  eastern  continent  below  40^. 

We  have  also  an  American  species,  the  Ph.  ruber  of  Temminck. 


ORDER  VI. 
PALMIPEDES. 

These  birds  are  characterized  by  their  feet,  formed  for  natation, 
that  is  to  say,  placed  far  back  on  the  body,  attached  to  short  and 
compressed  tarsi,  and  with  palmated  toes.  Their  dense  and  polished 
plumage  saturated  with  oil,  and  the  thickly  set  down  which  is  next 
to  their  skin,  protect  them  from  the  water  in  which  they  live.  They 
are  the  only  birds  whose  bill  surpasses — which  it  sometimes  does  to 
ti  considerable  extent-— the  length  of  their  feet,  and  this  is  so,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  search  for  their  food  in  the  depths  below,  while  they 
swim  on  the  surface.  Their  sternum  is  very  long,  affording  a  com- 
plete guard  to  the  greater  part  o^  their  viscera,  having,  on  each  side, 
but  one  emargination  or  oval  foramen,  filled  up  with  membrane. 

This  order  admits  of  a  tolerably  precise  division  into  four  families. 

FAMILY  I. 

BRACHYPTERiE. 

A  part  of  this  family  has  some  external  affinities  with  that  of  the 
Gallinula3.  Their  legs,  placed  further  back  than  in  any  other  birds, 
renders  walking  painful  to  them,  and  obliges  them,  when  on  land,  to 
stand  vertically.  In  addition  to  this,  as  most  of  them  have  but  feeble 
powers  of  flight,  and  as  some  of  them  are  wholly  deprived  of  that 
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ly  cowider  Uiem  as  ezclusivel j  attached  to  the  anrfiwe 
^c"*^  water :  their  plumage  is  extremely  dense,  and  its  surfiiee  fre> 
^•eathr  polished,  presenting  a  silvery  lustre.  Tiiey  swim  ander  wa- 
ier«  ostng  their  wings  with  almost  as  much  effect  as  though  they 
were  fins. 

CoLYMBUs,  Lin. 

Tbe  only  particuhtr  chsncter  of  the  Divert  b  a  smooth,  stni^t,  compreaei 
and  pointed  bill,  and  linear  nostrils;  but  the  differences  in  the  fiset  hare 
caused  them  to  be  subdivided. 

PoDicKPs,  Lath. 

The  toes  of  the  Grebes,  instead  of  being  palmated,  arejwidcned  like  thoie 
of  the  Coots,  the  anterior  ones  only  being  united  at  base  by  membrsneii 
The  middle  nul  is  flattened,  and  the  tarsus  strongly  compresMd.  The 
teDu-metallic  lustre  of  their  plumage  has  caused  it  to  be  occasionally  ca> 
ployed  as  fur.  Their  tibia,  as  well  as  that  of  the  succeeding  subgenetii 
is  prolonged  above  into  a  point  which  gives  a  more  efficient  insertioo  to 
the  extensors  of  the  leg. 

These  birds  live  on  lakes,  &c.,  and  build  among  the  rushes.  In  certiin 
cu!cumstances,  it  appears  that  they  carry  their  young  ones  under  their  wingL 
Their  nze  and  plumage  are  so  much  changed  by  age,  as  to  have  caused  sn 
improper  multiplication  of  species.  H.  Meyer  reduces  those  of  Europe 
to  four. 

CoL  erUiaiua,  Gm.  (The  Crested  Grebe)  b  the  size  of  a  duck;  blackish* 
brown  above,  silver-white  beneath;  a  white  band  on  the  wing;  it  acquirei 
with  age  a  double  black  tuf\,  and  the  adults  have,  in  addition,  a  broad  red 
cdlerettc  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  edged  with  black. 

MsneuB,  Briss. — Eudttes,  Illig.(l) 

The  true  Divers  have  the  feet  of  ordinary  Palmipedes,  along  with  all  the 
forms  of  the  Grebes,  that  is,  the  anterior  toes  arc  united  to  their  ends  by 
Biembranes,  and  are  terminated  by  pointed  nails.  They  are  northern  btrd% 
which  rarely  breed  in  France,  where  they  arrive  in  winter,  at  which  season 
if  occasionally  seen  on  the  coast 

(M glaeialis,  L,  (The  Great  Northern  Diver.)  The  adult  is  two  feet 
sU  Inches  in  length,  its  head  and  neck  black,  changing  to  a  green  with  a 
whitish  collar;  back,  a  blackish  brown  dotted  with  whitish;  white  beneatii; 
the  lower  mandible,  which  has  a  slight  curve  upwards,  b  marked  by  t 
groofve  beneatlL 

Uaii,  Briss. 
The  QmUemoti  have  a  bill,  which,  though  of  tlie  general  form  of  the  pre- 

(1)  Mtrgu$  (diver),  the  LAtin  name  of  some  sea-bird  difficult  to  detcnnine* 
"^ '  I  a  Greek  word  compoeed  by  llliger,  has  the  same  meaning. 
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ee^B^y  is  covered  with  feathers  down  to  thenostribf  there  is  also  an  eaar- 
gmatbn  at  the  point  which  is  somewhat  arcuated.  Their  chief  character, 
howerer,  conasts  in  the  absence  of  the  thumb.  Their  wings*  much  shorter 
than  those  of  the  Divers,  scarcely  enable  them  to  flutter.  They  feed  on  fish, 
erabsy  &c.  and  are  found  among  rocky  precipices  when  they  breed* 

Aloa,  Lin. 

The  Aiiki  are  known  by  the  very  much  compressed,  vertically  raised  bill 
wluch  has  a  trenchant  back^  and  is  usually  grooved  trsnsversely;  and  by  tiie 
feet  which  are  completely  palmated,  and  have  no  thumb  like  those  of  the 
Guillemot  All  these  birds  inhabit  the  northern  seas.  We  may  divide  the 
genus  into  two  subgenera. 

Featbbovla,  Briss. 

Or  the  Puffins^  whose  biU,  shorter  than  the  head,  is  as  high  and  higher  at 
base  than  it  is  long,  which  gives  it  a  very  extraordinary  fonn;  a  folded  skin 
usually  covers  its  base.  The  nostrils  placed  near  the  edg^  are  mere  slits. 
Their  small  wings  can  just  sustain  them  for  a  moment;  they  live  upon  the 
ocean  and  breed  on  the  rocks. 

The  most  common  species,  Mea  areHea^  L.,  is  the  rize  of  a  I^geon,  and 
has  a  black  calotte  and  mantlei  white  beneath .  It  sometimes  breeds  among 
the  cliffs  on  the  English  coast,  and  is  veiy  common  on  those  of  France  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

AxcA,  Cuv.(l) 

The  true  JSuki  have  a  more  elongated  bill,  resembling  in  form  the  blade 
of  a  knifsf  it  is  covered  with  feathers  as  far  as  the  nostrils.  Their  wings 
are  decidedly  too  small  to  support  them,  and  therefore  they  never  at- 
tempt to  fly. 

Aftenodytes,  Forst. 

The  Penguins  are  even  less  capable  of  flying  than  the  Auks.  Their  little 
wings  are  covered  with  mere  vestiges  of  feathers,  which  at  the  first  glance 
resemble  scales;  their  feet,  placed  farther  behind  than  those  of  any  other 
bird,  only  support  them  by  bearing  on  the  tarsus,  which  is  widened  like  the 
sole  of  the  foot  of  a  quadruped,  and  in  which  are  found  three  bones  soldered 
together  at  their  extremities.  They  have  a  small  thumb  directed  inwards, 
and  their  three  anterior  toes  are  united  by  an  entire  membrane.  They  are 
only  found  in  the  Antarctic  Seas,  never  g^ing  on  shore  except  to  breed. 
They  can  only  reach  their  nests  by  drawing  themselves  along  on  their 
bellies.  The  difierence  in  their  bill  authorizes  their  division  into  several 
subgenera. 


(1)  JkOf  Aik,  Auk,  the  name  of  these  birds  in  the  Feroe  Islands,  and  in 
the  north  of  Scotland.  That  of  Pengttuh  first  given  to  the  Aptenodytes  of 
the  south  by  the  Dutch,  indicates  the  oily  nature  of  their  fiit 
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J^.  p&Mgtmieat  Gm.    (The  Great  Penguin.)    Is  the  ue  of  «  Oook^ 

date-coloured  above,  white  beneath;  a  black  mask  sairoanded  witfialeBoo- 
cokmred  cravatte.  Found  in  laiye  troopfl  near  the  straits  of  Mayeliaat  —d 
M  far  as  New  Guinea.    The  flesh,  though  black,  is  eatsble. 

Catabbhactes,  Briss. 

The  Gor/us{l)  have  the  bill  stout,  but  little  compressed,  pointed, 
rounded  on  the  back,  and  its  point  somewhat  arcuated;  the  groove  which 
arises  from  the  nostril  terminates  obliquely  on  the  inferior  third  of  its  edlge. 


FAMILY  11. 

LONGIPENNES. 

This  family  includes  those  birds  of  the  high  seas,  which  from  tbeir 
immeose  strength  of  wing  arc  to  be  met  with  in  every  latitude. 
They  are  known  by  the  freedom  or  nullity  of  the  thumbs  by  their 
tery  long  wings,  and  by  their  bill  which  is  not  notched  but  hooked 
at  the  point  in  the  first  genera,  and  simply  pointed  in  the  otbers* 

Pbocellaria,  Lin. 

The  Petrels  have  a  bill  hooked  at  the  end,  the  extremity  of  which  seemi  to 
consist  of  a  distinct  piece  articulated  with  the  remainder.  Their  nostrils  sre 
muted  and  form  a  tube  laid  on  the  back  of  the  upper  mandible;  there  b  a 
mil  planted  in  the  heel,  but  no  thumb.  Of  all  the  Palmipedes,  these  re- 
main most  constantly  at  a  distance  from  land,  and  when  a  tempest  8ttpe^ 
venes,  they  arc  forced  to  seek  shelter  on  reefs  and  sliips,  from  which 
circumstance  they  derive  their  name  of  Storm  Birds:  that  of  Petrel — Little 
Peter — has  been  given  to  them  on  account  of  their  habit  of  walking  on  the 
water,  which  they  effect  by  the  aid  of  their  wings.  They  make  their 
in  holes  of  rocks,  and  eject  on  those  who  attack  them  an  oily  fluid 
which  their  stomach  seems  to  be  always  filled.  The  greater  number  inhabit 
tfie  Antarctic  Seas. 

Proe.  gigantea^  Gm.  (The  Giant  Petrel)  is  only  found  in  the  Sovlh 
Beat  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  species,  surpassing  the  Goose  in  size.  Its 
l^mnage  b  blackish,  though  there  are  some  varieties  in  which  it  is  more  or 
le«  white. 

Certain  small  species,  with  a  somewhat  shorter  bill  and  rather  longer  legs 


(1)  Goi/ii,  a  corruption  of  goirfugel,  the  name  of  tlie  Great  Auk  in  the 
Feroe  Islands,  tat^rrhactes  is  the  Greek  name  of  a  very  different  bhtL 
whieh  could  Ay  well,  and  precipitated  itself  from  a  heifrht  on  iU  orev.  U 
WM  BKMt  probably  a  speaes  of  Gull.  "^  *^^ 
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Ad  blftck  plumage,  the  Thalissidroma,  Yif^rs,  are  ptrticulariy  deagnat^ 
>y  sailors  under  the  name  of  *<  Mother  Carey's  Chickens." 

The  most  common,  Proe.  pelagiea,  Briss,  is  scarcely  larger  than  a  Larki 
tands  high;  all  brown  except  the  rump  which  is  white,  and  a  wlute  line  on 
he  end  of  the  £preat  wing-coverts.  When  it  seeks  shelter  on  a  Tessclf  it 
nay  be  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  a  huiricane. 

We  separate,  with  Brisson,  under  the  name  of 

PuFranrs, 

Or  Puffins,  those  in  which  the  end  of  the  lower  mandible  is  curved  down- 
rards  along  with  that  of  the  upper  one,  and  in  which  the  nostrils,  althong^ 
ubular,  do  not  open  by  one  common  orifice,  but  by  two  distinct  holeSt 
rheir  bill  also  is  proportionally  longer. 

Proe.  puffinusy  Gm.  Cinereous  above;  whitish  beneath;  wings  and  tail 
ilackish :  the  young  is  darker.  Its  size  is  that  of  a  Crow .  Very  common  in 
Imost  every  sea. 

DioaiEDSA,  Lin,(l) 

rhe  Matron  is  the  most  massive  of  all  aquatic  birds.  The  larg^  strong 
nd  trenchant  bill  is  marked  with  sutures,  and  is  terminated  by  a  stout  hook, 
rhich  seems  to  be  articulated  with  it.  The  nostrils  resemble  short  rolls 
lid  on  the  sides  of  the  beak;  there  is  no  thumb,  not  even  the  small  nail  that 
s  observed  in  the  Petrels.  They  inhabit  the  South  seas,  and  feed  on  Moli 
tisca,  &c. 

i).  exulanSt  L.,  is  the  species  best  known  to  navigators,  who,  on  account 
)f  its  uzc,  white  plumage,  and  black  wings,  and  because  it  is  particularly 
ommon  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  have  called  it  The  Cape  Sheep, 

The  English  also  style  it  the  Man  of  War  ^ird,  &c.  It  is  the  great  ene- 
ny  of  the  Flying-fish.  It  constructs  a  high  nest  of  earth,  and  lays  a  num* 
ler  of  eggs,  which  are  considered  good  food. 

Larus,  Lin. 

rhe  GuUa  have  a  compressed,  elongated,  pointed  bill,  the  superior  mandible 
icuated  near  the  end,  and  the  inferior  forming  a  salient  angle  beneath* 
rhe  nostrils,  placed  near  its  middle,  are  long,  narrow,  and  bored  quite 
hroogh;  their  tail  is  full,  their  legs  tolerably  long,  and  their  thumb  short 
rhey  are  cowardly  and  voracious  birds,  which  swarm  along  the  sea  coasts^ 
eeding  on  fish,  the  flesh  of  dead  bodies,  &c.  They  breed  in  the  sand,  or 
n  clefts  of  rock,  kying  but  few  eggs.  When  they  fly  into  the  country, 
Mtd  weather  may  be  expected. 


(1)  DiomedeOf  the  ancient  ns«>e  of  certain  hiyda  of  the  Island  of  Diomed^ 
lear  Tarentum,  which  were  said  to  receive  the  Greeks  favourably,  and  to 
ttack  the  barbarians.  As  to  the  word  jilbatrosa,  I  find  that  the  early  Por- 
imese  navigators  called  the  Boobies  and  other  opeanic  birds  Mkairotf  or 

W 
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L».  ejfanarhynekuaf  Meyer.  (The  Common  Gull.)  When  okl,  of  s 
beautiful  white,  with  a  light  aih  coloured  mantle;  the  primaiy  quilU  of  tfie 
wing  partly  black,  with  white  spots  at  their  tips,  the  feet  and  bill  lead  co- 
loured.   Feeds  on  shell  fish. 

Sterna,  Lin. 

The  TVrrw,  or  SethSwaUowi,  derive  thb  latter  appellation  from  their  exces*- 
ively  long  and  pointed  wings  and  frokn  their  forked  tail,  which  render  their 
flight  and  cairiage  analogous  to  those  of  Swallows.  Their  bill  is  pointed, 
compressed,  and  straight,  without  curve  or  projection;  the  nostrils,  placed 
near  its  base,  are  oblong  and  pierced  quite  through;  the  membranes  whidi 
unite  their  toes  are  deeply  emarginate,  consequently  they  swim  but  ■eldom. 
They  fly  oyer  the  waves  in  every  direction  and  with  great  rapidity,  uttering 
loud  cries^  and  skilfully  raising  from  the  surface  of  the  water  the  llollnsca 
and  small  Fish  on  which  they  feed.  They  also  penetrate  to  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  interior.  There  are  several  spedes. 
We  may  also  distinguish  from  the  other  Terns, 

Tux  NODDIXS, 

Whose  tul  is  not  forked,  and  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  wings.  There  is  a 
slight  projection  under  their  bill,  the  first  indication  of  that  in  the  Ifsuves. 
But  one  species  is  known. 

Si.  gtotidOf  L.  (The  Noddy),  which  is  a  blackish  brown,  top  of  the  hesd 
whitish.     Celebrated  for  the  blundering  manner  in  which  it  throws  itself  on 


Rhynchofs,  Lin. 

The  Skunmen  resemble  the  Terns  in  their  small  feet,  long  wings  and  forked 
tail,  but  are  distinguished  from  all  birds  by  their  extraordinary  bill,  the  i^- 
per  mandible  of  which  is  shorter  than  the  other,  both  being  flattened  so  ss 
to  form  simple  blades,  which  meet  without  clasping.  Their  only  mode  of 
feeding  is  by  skimming  their  aliment  from  the  surface  of  the  water  with  the 
lower  mandible,  which  they  efifect  while  on  the  wing.    One  species^ 

Bhym,  mgrOf  L.  (The  Black  Skimmer),  is  white,  with  a  black  mtnde 
and  calotte;  a  white  band  on  the  wing;  outside  of  the  external  quills  of  the 
tail  white;  bill  and  feet  red;  hardly  as  large  as  a  Pigeon.  From  the  nor 
vSAy  of  the  Antilles. 


FAMILY  m. 

TOTIPALMATiE. 

The  birds  of  this  family  are  remarlcable  for  having  the  thnnb 
united  with  the  toee  by  one  single  membrane,  a  mode  of  oigaointiw 
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that  renders  their  feet  complete  oars,  notwithstanding  which,  thej 
perch  upon  trees,  being  almost  the  only  Palmipedes  who  do  so. 
They  all  fly  well  and  have  short  feet.  Linnaeus  separated  them  into 
three  genera,  the  first  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  subdifide. 

Pelecanus,  Lin. 

The  Pelicans  comprise  all  those  in  which  the  base  of  the  bill  is  found  to  have 
some  part  destitute  of  feathers.  Their  nostrils  are  fissures,  the  apertures 
of  which  are  scarcely  perceptible.  The  akin  of  their  throat  is  more  or  less 
extensible,  and  their  tongue  very  small.  Their  thin  gizzard,  with  their 
other  stomachs,  forms  a  large  sac. 

The  bill  of  the  True  Pelicans  is  veiy  remarkable  for  its  extreme  length* 
its  straight,  very  broad  and  horizontally  flattened  form,  for  the  hook  wUch 
terminates  it,  and  for  the  lower  mandible  whose  flexible  branches  sustain  a 
naked  membrane,  susceptible  of  being  dilated  into  a  large  sac. 

P.  onocrciahu^  L.  (The  Common  Pelican.)  As  large  as  a  Swan,  en- 
tirely white,  slightly  tinged  with  flesh  colour;  the  hook  of  the  bill  of  a 
cherry-red;  is  more  or  less  disseminated  throughout  the  eastern  continent^ 
breeds  in  marshes,  and  feeds  exclusively  on  living  Fish.  It  is  said  to  trans- 
port both  food  and  water  in  its  sac. 

Phalackocobax,  Briss. 

The  CorfnoT€mU[l)  have  an  elongated  and  compressed  beak,  the  end  of 
the  upper  mandible  hooked,  and  that  of  the  lower  one  truncated;  the  tongue 
is  very  small,  and  the  skin  of  the  throat  less  dilatable;  the  nostrils  resemble 
a  smsdl  unpierced  line,  and  the  nail  of  the  middle  toe  is  notched  like  a  saw. 

Pel  earbo,  L.  (The  Cormorant)  Black-brown,  undulated  with  jet  black 
on  the  back,  and  mixed  with  white  near  the  end  of  the  bill  and  firont  of  the 
neck;  circumference  of  the  throat  and  the  cheeks,  white,  in  the  male,  which 
also  has  a  tuft  on  the  occiput  Its  size  is  that  of  the  Goose.  It  breeds  in 
holes  among  the  rocks  or  upon  trees,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs. 

Taghtpstzs,  VieilL 

The  Frigate  Birds  difler  firom  the  Cormorants  in  their  forked  tail  and  short 
feet,  the  membranes  of  which  are  deeply  emarginated;  in  an  excessive  length 
of  wing,  and  in  a  bill  both  of  whose  mandibles  are  curved  at  the  point  So 
powerful  are  their  wings,  that  they  fly  to  an  immense  distance  from  aU  land, 
principally  between  the  tropics,  darting  upon  the  Flying  Fish  and  striking 
the  Boobies  to  make  them  disgorge  their  prey. 

One  species  only  is  well  known,  the  Ptkeanus  aqwku,  L.,  whose  plumage 


(1)  Cormorant  from  Cormorant  a  corruption  of  Corbeau  marine  on  account 
of  its  black  colour.  It  is  in  fact  the  Aquatic  Crow  of  Aristotle.  Phakuro- 
€ttrax  {Bald  Crow)  is  the  Greek  luune  of  this  bird,  in<Ucated  by  Pliny,  but 
is  not  employed  by  Aristotle. 
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bbhck,  the  under  pait  of  the  throatand  neck  more  or  leti  Varied  with  whitCi 
and  the  bill  red.  Its  wings,  when  expanded,  are  said  to  measure  from  tern 
to  tweWe  feet. 

ScLA,  Briss. 

The  Boobiet{l)  have  a  straight,  slightly  compressed,  pointed  bill,  the 
iKHnt  slightly  arcuated;  its  edges  are  serrated,  the  teeth  inclining  backwaidsi 
the  nostrils  are  prolonged  by  a  line  which  extends  to  near  the  point.  Tliej 
are  called  Boobies  on  account  of  the  excessive  stupidity  with  which  thef 
permit  themselves  to  be  attacked  by  men  and  birds,  the  Frigate  Birds  psr- 
ticularly,  which,  as  already  stated,  force  them  to  yield  up  the  fish  they  bare 
captured.    The  most  common  is 

PekcanuM  boMaamu^  L.  (The  Common  Booby.)  White;  the  primsiy 
•quills  of  the  wings  and  the  feet  black;  the  beak  greenish;  nearly  as  hifs 
«s  the  Goose.  It  is  called  the  Basaan  Booby  from  a  small  island  in  the  g«lf 
"Of  Edinburgh,  where  it  is  very  abundant  although  it  lays  but  a  single  egg. 

Plotus,  Lin. (2) 

The  Darten  have  the  body  and  feet  very  similar  to  those  of  a  Cormonat;  a 
"long  neck  and  small  head,  with  a  straight,  slender,  pointed  beak,  whoie 
edges  are  denticulated;  the  eyes  and  nudity  of  the  face,  as  in  the  Pdicmt 
their  habits  also  are  similar,  perching  on  trees. 

Several  species  or  varieties  are  known  from  the  hot  climates  of  both  coo* 
tinents.    They  arc  not  larger  than  the  Duck,  but  they  have  a  longer  neck. 

Phjeton,  Lin. 

The  Tnpic  Birds  are  known  by  two  very  long  and  narrow  feathen  that  iov 
from  their  tail,  which  at  a  distance  resemble  so  many  straws.  There  is  no 
BAked  part  about  the  head.  Their  bill  is  straight,  pointed,  denticulated,  and 
tolerably  strong;  their  feet  short  and  their  wings  long:  their  powers  of  fljght 
Me  consequently  great,  and  as  they  rarely  quit  the  torrid  zone,  their  pr^ 
*ence  announces  to  the  mariner  his  vicinity  to  the  tropics.  On  landi  wheit 
they  seldom  resort  except  to  breed,  they  perch  on  trees. 


FAMILY  IV. 

LAMELLIROSTRES. 

lo  this  family  we  find  a  thick  bill,  invested  with  a  sod  skin  rather 
than  with  true  horn;  its  edges  are  furnished  with  laminae  or  little 
teeth;  the  tongue  is  broad  and  fleshy,  the  edges  notched.     The  wings 


s 


1)  Suh  is  the  name  of  the  common  species  at  the  Feroe  Islands. 
3)  Piotu»,  or  pUnUu$t  signifies,  in  Latin,  ftai-foot.  ^ 
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lure  of  a  moderate  length.  They  pass  more  of  their  time  on  fresh 
waters  than  at  sea.     The  great  genus 

Anas,  Lin. 

Comprises  those  Pahnipedes,  the  edges  of  whose  large  and  broad  bill  are 
ftimished  with  a  rang^  of  thin  salient  laminx,  placed  transversely,  which 
appear  destined  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  off  when  the  bird  has  seized  its 
prey.  They  are  divided  into  three  subgenera,  whose  limits,  however,  are 
not  veiy  precis^. 

CTttirvs,  Meyer. 

The  bill  of  the  Svxtiu  is  of  an  equal  breadth  throughout,  higher  at  base 
than  it  is  wide^  the  nostrils  about  the  middle  of  its  length;  the  neck  is  very 
kmg.  They  are  the  largest  birds  of  the  genus,  and  feed  chiefly  on  the  seeds 
and  roots  of  aquatic  plants.  Their  intestines  and  caeca  in  particular  are  con* 
sequently  very  long.  There  is  no  inflation  of  the  trachea.  Two  species 
are  found  in  Europe. 

Auts  obtj  Gm.  (The  Hed-billed  or  Domestic  Swan.)  Beak  red,  edged 
with  black,  surmounted  at  base  by  a  rounded  protuberance;  the  plumage 
snow-white.  When  young,  the  beak  is  lead-coloured  and  the  plumage  grey. 
This  is  the  species,  when  domesticated,  that  forms  the  ornament  of  our  ponds 
and  grounds.  Its  elegance  of  form,  graceful  movements  and  snow-white 
plumage  have  rendered  it  the  emblem  of  innocence  and  beauty.  It  feeds 
both  on  fish  and  vegetables,  flies  extremely  high  and  with  great  swiftness^ 
oaing  its  wings,  which  are  a  powerful  weapon,  in  striking  its  enennes  when 
attacked.  It  breeds  among  the  reeds  in  ponds,  and  lays  six  or  eight  eggs 
of  a  greenish-grey* 

Ai.  cygntUt  Gm.  (The  Black-billed  Swan.)  BiU  black  with  a  yellow 
base;  the  body  white  tinged  with  a  yellowish  grey — when  young,  all  grey. 

•An.  pluionktf  Sh.  (The  Black  Swan]  has  been  lately  discovered  in  New 
Holland;  it  is  the  size  of  the  common  species,  but  its  carriage  is  less  grace- 
ful and  elegit;  it  is  all  black,  the  primary  quills  excepted,  which  are  white, 
and  the  bill  with  the  naked  skin  on  its  base,  which  is  red. 

AirssB)  Briss. 
Qtue  have  a  moderate  or  short  bill,  narrower  before  than  behind,  and 
higher  than  wide  at  base;  their  legs,  being  longer  than  those  of  the  Ducks, 
and  placed  nearer  the  centre  of  the  body,  increase  their  facility  in  walking. 
Several  of  them  feed  on  seeds  and  plants.  There  is  no  inflation  at  the  root 
of  the  trachea,  nor  is  there  any  curve  in  that  organ  in  any  of  the  species 
known. 

Gsxsz,  properly  so  called^ 

Have  a  bill  as  long  as  thdr  head;  the  ends  of  the  lamellae  extend  to  its 
edges,  j^pearing  like  pointed  teeth. 
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Jin.  antor^  L.  (The  Common  Goose) ,  which  hasacquired  allMrts  of  co&oim 
in  our  poultry-yards,  originates  from  a  wild  species  that  is  grey,  with  a 
brown  mantle  undulated  with  grey  and  an  orange-coloured  beak,  the  Au, 
dnareuSf  Meyer. 

^.  hyparborea,  Gm.  (The  Snow-Goose.)  TVhite;  feet  and  bill  red;  tipt 
of  the  wing-quills  black.  It  sometimes  wanders  into  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  during  the  preyalence  of  heavy  g^es  in  winter.  The  young  biid 
is  more  or  less  grey. 

BZRITACLES 

Are  distinguished  from  the  Common  Geese  by  a  shorter  and  slenderer 
bill,  the  edg^s  of  which  conceal  the  extremities  of  the  laminx. 

jSn.  bemicla^  Gm.  (The  Drant.)  The  head,  neck,  and  quills  of  the  wingi 
are  black,  the  mantle  a  brown-grey;  a  spot  on  each  side  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  and  the  under  part  of  the  tail,  white;  the  bill  black  and  feet 
brown. 

Jtn,  segypiiaea^  Gm.  (The  Egyptian  Goose),  remarkable  for  the  lustre  of 
its  colours  and  the  small  spur  attached  to  its  wing^  also  belongs  to  this 
genus;  it  is  sometimes  domesticated,  but  always  retsdns  a  propennty  to 
turn  to  its  wild  state.  It  is  the  Ckenalopex  or  Fox-ChoBe^  held  in  venerstion 
among  the  ancient  Eyptians  on  account  of  its  attachment  to  its  yoaii|^. 

A  iris,  Meyer. 

Ducks,  properly  so  called,  have  the  bill  broader  at  base  than  it  is  high, 
and  wider  at  the  end  than  towards  the  head;  the  nostrils  nearer  to  its  back 
and  base.  Their  legs  being  shorter  than  those  of  Geese,  and  placed  frrther 
back,  renders  walking  more  difficult  to  them  than  to  tlie  latter. 

The  species  of  the  first  division,  or  those  whose  thumb  is  bordered  wi6k 
a  membrane,  have  a  larger  head,  a  shorter  neck,  the  feet  placed  fitfther 
back,  smaller  wings,  a  stifTer  tail,  more  compressed  tarsi,  longer  toe%  and 
the  membrane  of  the  feet  more  entire.  They  walk  with  more  difficttllyy 
feed  more  exclusively  on  fish  and  insects,  and  dive  more  frequently. 

Ducks  arc  now  distributed  into  various  subgenera:  such  as  Oidomm  (die 
Scoter,  Velvet  Duck,  Black  Duck);  Clanguia  (Long  tailed  Duck);  fjhwi 
ieria  (Eider  Duck);  iW^uib  (Red-head,  Pochard  Duck,  Tuiled  Duck); 
BkynehiupU  (The  Shoveller);  and  Tadoma  (The  Shieldrake,  Muscofj 
Duck),  originally  from  South  America  where  it  perches  on  trees,  and  the 
Jtn.  boaehag,  L.  (or  Mallard),  the  stock  of  our  common  tame  Duck,  Teal,  te. 

Mebous,  Lin. 

The  g^nus  of  the  Mtrgamen  comprehends  those  species  in  which  the  biDi 
thinner  and  more  cylindrical  than  that  of  the  Ducks,  is  armed  along  its 
edges  with  small  pointed  teeth  rescmbUng  those  of  a  saw  and  directed 
backwards;  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  is  hooked.  Their  carriage  and 
even  plumage  are  those  of  Ducks,  properly  so  called;  but  their  g^xsard  is 
less  muscular.    The  inflation  of  the  lower  larynx  in  the  males  is  enomMMU^ 
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and  pBiHy  membranous.    They  live  on  lakes  and  ponds,  where  they  are 
veiy  destructive  to  fish. 

Iterg,  mergofuer,  L.  (The  Goosander),  is  the  nze  of  a  Duck,  and  has 
red  feet  and  a  bill  of  the  same  hue.  The  head  of  the  old  male  is  of  a  deep 
green,  the  feathers  on  its  summit  forming  a  sort  of  toupee;  the  mantle  is 
black,  with  a  white  spot  over  the  wing;  underneath  and  the  neck  white 
slightly  tinged  with  rose-colour. 


CLASS  in. 

REPTILIA. 

The  disposition  of  the  heart  in  Reptiles  is  such,  that  at  each  con- 
traction, a  portion  only  of  the  blood  it  has  received  from  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body  is  transmitted  to  the  lungs,  the  remainder 
returning  to  those  parts  without  having  passed  through  the  pulmo- 
nary organs,  and  without  having  respired. 

The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  the  blood  is 
less  than  in  the  Mammalia,  and  that  if  the  quantity  of  respiration  in 
the  latter,  in  which  all  the  blood  is  compelled  to  pass  through  the 
lungs  before  it  returns  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  be  expressed  by  a 
unit,  that  of  Reptiles  will  be  expressed  by  a  fraction  of  a  unit,  so 
much  the  smaller,  as  the  quantity  of  blood  transmitted  to  the  heart 
at  each  contraction  is  less. 

As  it  is  from  respiration  that  the  blood  derives  its  heat  and  the 
fibre  its  susceptibility  of  nervous  irritation,  the  blood  of  reptiles  is 
cold,  and  the  muscular  energy  less  than  that  of  Quadrupeds,  and 
much  less  than  that  of  Birds;  thus  we  find  their  movements  usually 
confined  to  crawling  and  swimming;  for,  though  at  certain  times 
several  of  them  jump  and  run  with  considerable  activity,  their  habits 
are  generally  lazy,  their  digestion  excessively  slow,  and  their  sensa- 
tions obtuse.  In  cold  or  temperate  climates  almost  all  of  them  pass 
the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpor.  Their  brain,  which  is  proportionally 
Yery  small,  is  not  so  essentially  requisite  to  the  exercise  of  their  ani- 
mal and  vital  faculties,  as  to  the  members  of  the  two  first  classes; 
their  sensations  seem  to  be  less  referred  to  a  common  centre,  for 
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they  continue  to  live  and  to  exhibit  voluntary  motionsy  long  after 
losing  their  brain,  and  even  after  the  loss  of  their  head.  A  commiH 
nication  with  the  nervous  system  is  also  much  less  necessary  to  the 
contraction  of  their  fibres,  and  their  muscles  preserve  their  irrita- 
bility after  being  severed  from  the  body  much  longer  than  thooe  of 
the  preceding  classes;  their  heart  continues  to  pulsate  for  boon 
after  it  has  been  torn  away,  nor  does  its  loss  prevent  the  body  ffom 
moving  for  a  long  time. 

Thesmallncss  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  permits  Reptiles  to  suspend 
the  process  of  respiration  without  arresting  the  course  of  the  blood; 
thus  they  dive  with  more  facility,  and  remain  longer  under  water 
than  either  the  Mammalia  or  Birds. 

No  Reptile  hatches  its  eggs.  The  young  Batrachians,  on  quitting 
^e  egg«  have  the  form  and  branchisB  of  Fishes,  and  some  of  the 
genera  preserve  these  organs,  even  after  the  development  of  thev 
lungs. 

The  quantity  of  respiration  in  Reptiles  is  not  fixed  like  that  of 
the  Mammalia  and  Birds,  but  varies  with  the  proportion  of  the 
diameter  of  the  pulmonary  artery  compared  to  that  of  the  aorta. 
Thus  Tortoises  and  Lizards  respire  more  than  Frogs,  Slc,;  and 
hence  a  much  greater  difference  of  sensibility  and  energy  than  can 
exist  between  one  of  the  Mammalia  and  another,  or  between  Birds. 

The  comparison,  however,  of  their  quantity  of  respiration  and  of 
their  organs  of  motion,  has  enabled  M.  Brogniart  to  divide  them 
into  four  orders,  viz. 

The  CheUmia^  or  Tortoises^  whose  heart  has  two  auricles,  and 
whose  body,  supported  by  four  feet,  is  enveloped  by  two  plates  or 
bucklers  formed  by  the  ribs  and  sternum. 

The  Sauria,  or  lAxards^  whose  heart  has  two  auricles,  and  whose 
body,  supported  by  four  or  two  feet,  is  covered  with  scales. 

The  Ophidia^  or  Serpents^  whose  heart  has  two  auricles,  and 
whose  body  always  remains  deprived  of  feet. 

The  Bairachiay  whose  heart  has  but  one  auricle,  and  whose  body 
is  naked,  most  of  which  pass,  with  age,  from  the  form  of  a  Fish  re* 
spiring  by  branchise,  to  that  of  a  Quadruped  breathing  by  lungs. 
Some  of  them,  however,  always  retain  their  branchisi  and  a  few 
have  never  more  than  two  feet. 
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ORDER  I. 
CHELONIA. 

The  Chelonia,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Tortoises,  have  a 
heart  composed  of  two  auricles,  and  of  a  ventricle  divided  in  two 
unequal  cavities,  which  communicate  with  each  other* 

These  animals  are  distingufshed  at  the  first  glance  by  the  double 
shield  in  which  the  body  is  enveloped  and  which  allows  no  part  to 
project  except  their  head,  neck,  tail,  and  four  feet.  The  shell  (or 
upper  shield)  is  formed  by  the  ribs,  of  which  there  are  eight  pair, 
widened  and  reunited  by  denticulated  sutures,  and  with  plates  ad- 
hering to  the  annular  portion  of  the  dorsal  vertebra,  so  that  all  these 
parts  are  rendered  fixed  and  immovable.  The  inferior  shell  is 
formed  of  pieces,  usually  nine  in  number,  analogous  to  a  sternum. 
A  frame  composed  of  bony  pieces,  which  have  been  considered  as 
possessing  some  analogy  with  the  sternal  or  cartilaginous  portion  of 
the  ribs,  and  which  in  one  subgenus  always  remains  in  a  cartilagi* 
nous  state,  surrounds  the  shell,  uniting  and  binding  together  all  the 
ribs  which  compose  it.  The  vertebrae  of  the  neck  and  tail  are  con- 
sequently the  only  ones  which  are  movable. 

The  lungs  have  considerable  extent,  and  are  situated  in  the  same 
cavity  with  the  other  viscera.  The  thorax,  in  most  of  them,  being 
immovable,  it  is  by  the  play  of  its  mouth  that  the  Tortoise  respires, 
which  it  effects  by  keeping  the  jaws  closed,  and  alternately  raising 
and  depressing  the  os  hyoides.  The  former  of  these  motions  per- 
mits air  to  enter  through  the  nostrils,  the  tongue  then  closes  the  in- 
ternal orifice  of  those  apertui*es,  when  the  latter  forces  the  air  into 
the  lungs. 

Tortoises  have  no  teeth;  their  jaws  are  invested  with  horn  hke 
those  of  Birds;  the  Chelydtss  excepted,  where  they  are  covered  vrith 
skin  only. 

They  possess  great  tenacity  of  life,  and  instances  are  on  record 
in  which  they  have  been  seen  to  move  for  several  weeks  aAer  losing 
their  bead.  They  require  but  little  nourishment,  and  can  pass  whole 
months  and  even  years  without  eating. 

Ithe  Chelonia  were  all  united  in  the  genus 

/        X 
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Testudo,  Lin. 

They  have  siiice  been  divided  into  five  subgenera,  chiefly  from  the  fomit 
and  teguments  of  their  sheU,  and  of  their  feet 

TxsTUDo,  Brog. 

The  Land  Tortoisei  have  the  shell  arched  and  supported  by  a  solid,  bony 
frames  most  of  its  lateral  edges  being  soldered  to  the  sternum;  the  legt»  as 
if  truncated,  with  very  short  toes,  which  are  closely  joined  as  far  as  the 
nails,  all  susceptible  of  being  withdrawn,  between  the  bucklers;  there  are 
five  nails  to  the  fore-feet,  the  hind  ones  have  four,  all  stout  and  cooieaL 
Bereral  species  live  on  vegetable  food. 

ExTs,  Brongn. 

The  FraUfwaier  Tortoua  have  no  other  constant  characters  by  which 
they  can  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding  ones,  than  the  greater  sepa* 
ration  of  the  toes^  which  are  terminated  by  longer  nails,  and  the  interrab 
occupied  by  membranes;  even  in  this  respect  there  are  shades  of  differenee. 
They  likewise  have  five  nails  before  and  four  behind.  The  form  of  tiieir 
feet  renders  their  habits  more  aquatic.  Most  of  them  feed  on  Insects^  smsD 
Fishes,  &c.  Their  envelope  is 'generally  more  flattened  than  that  of  Ibe 
land  Tortoises. 

Among  the  iVesh-water  Tortoises  we  should  remark  Thx  Box-Tortoubs, 
the  sternum  of  wMch  is  divided  by  a  movable  articulation  into  two  lidsb 
which,  when  the  head  and  limbs  arc  withdrawn,  completely  encase  the  ani- 
mal in  its  shell. 

Chxlohia,  Brong^. 

The  envelope  of  the  Sea  TortoiuB  is  too  small  to  receive  their  head,  and 
particularly  their  feet,  which  are  very  long  (the  anterior  ones  most  wo\  and 
flattened  into  fins.  The  toes  are  all  closely  united  in  the  same  membrane, 
the  two  first  ones  of  each  foot  being  alone  furnished  with  pointed  nails,  one 
or  other  of  which  at  a  certain  age  is  usually  lost.  The  pieces  of  their  ster* 
num  do  not  form  a  continuous  plate,  but  are  variously  notched,  leavnig 
considerable  intervals  which  are  filled  with  cartilage  only.  The  ribs  tte 
narrowed  and  separated  from  each  other  at  the'u*  external  extremities;  the 
o&rcumference  of  the  shell,  however,  is  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  pieces 
corresponding  to  the  ribs  of  the  sternum. 

2W.  mydoi^  L.  (The  Green  Tortoise)  b  distinguished  by  its  g^reeniih 
plaie%  thirteen  in  number,  which  are  not  arranged  like  tiles;  those  of  the 
Blddto  range  are  almost  regular  hexagons.  It  is  found  from  six  to  seven 
fbet  long,  and  weighing  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  pounds.  Its  flesh  is 
highly  esteemed,  and  fiimishes  a  wholesome  and  palatable  supply  of  food 
to  the  mariner  in  every  latitude  of  the  torrid  zone.  It  feeds  in  large  troops 
on  the  sea-weed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  approaches  the  mouths  of 
rivers  to  respire.  The  eggs  it  deposits  in  the  sand  to  receive  the  vivifying 
influence  of  the  sun,  are  excellent  food;  its  shell  is  of  no  value 
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Merrem  has  recently  distinguished,  by  the  name  of  SpBAaeiSy  those  Che- 
Ionic  whose  shell  is  destitute  of  plates,  and  merely  covered  with  a  sort  of 
leather.     Such  is 

Test,  coriacea,  L.  A  very  laige  species  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  shell 
is  oval  and  pointed  behind,  exhibiting  three  projecting  longitudinal  ridges. 

Chx£ts,  Dum. 

The  Chelydes  resemble  fresh  water  Tortoises  in  their  feet  and  naUsi  and 
their  most  dominant  character  consists  in  their  mouth,  which  opens  cioas- 
wise,  being  unarmed  with  the  homy  beak  common  to  the  other  Chelonis, 
and  similar  to  that  of  certain  Batrachians,  the  Pipa  in  particular. 

7^/.  fimbria^  Gm.  The  shell  studded  with  pyranudal  elevations,  and  the 
body  edg^d  all  round  with  a  pinked  fnnge.    It  is  found  in  Guiana. 

Tbioittz,  Geoff. 

The  Soft-shelled  Jbriaiset  have  no  scales,  the  shell  and  sternum  being 
amply  enveloped  by  a  soft  skin;  neither  of  those  shells  is  completely  sup- 
ported by  bones,  as  the  ribs  do  not  extend  to  the  edge  of  the  upper  one, 
and  are  united  with  each  other  only  for  a  portion  of  their  length,  tiie  parts 
analogous  to  the  sternal  ribs  being  simple  cartilage,  s^d  the  sternal  pieces 
partially  notched  as  in  the  sea-tortoises,  not  covering  the  whole  lower  sur* 
&ce.  The  horn  of  their  beak  is  invested  externally  with  fleshy  lips,  and 
their  nose  is  prolonged  into  a  little  snout  Their  tidl  is  very  short  They 
live  in  fresh  water,  and  the  flexible  edges  of  their  sheU  aid  them  in 
swinuning. 

Test,  feroXf  Gm.  (The  Soft-shelled  Tortoise  of  America)  inhabits  the 
riTers  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  the  Floridas,  and  of  Gtuana.  It  renuuns  in  am* 
bush  imder  roots  of  reeds,  &c.  whence  it  seizes  birds,  reptiles,  &c.,  devours 
the  young  Alligators,  and  is  devoured  in  turn  by  the  old  ones.  Its  flesh  is 
lughly  esteemed. 


ORDER  IL 

SAURIA.(l) 

The  Saurians  have  a  heart  like  that  of  the  Cbelonia,  composed  of 
two  auricles  and  a  ventricle,  sometimes  divided  by  imperfect  par- 
titions. 

Their  ribs  are  movable,  partiy  connected  with  the  sternum,  and 
rise  and  fall  in  respiration. 


(1)  From  0'AVfoc  Lizard,  animals  analogous  to  Lizards. 
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Tbcv.JBB^  6rtgiidi  BHMQ  OT  Icfli  towftrdv  the  poilgnor  dtmrity 
•f  tbe  btfdf;  h  frequeotlj  penetrates  very  &r  into  the  lover  put  of 
the  abdomen,  wboee  tnnstense  mascles  pesB  under  the  ribOt  and 
efen  towards  the  neck,  to  clasp  iL  Those  in  which  this  or]gan  is 
very  large,  posse  se  the  singular  fiiculty  of  changing  the  cokms  of 
their  skin  aooonfing  to  the  excitement  prodoced  in  them  hy  thsir 
wants  or  pasooos. 

Thew  eggs  are  enveloped  by  a  covering  more  or  lea  hard,  ui 
the  yoong  always  retain  the  Ibrm  in  which  they  qnit  them. 

Their  mouth  is  always  aimed  with  teeth,  and  their  toes,  with  Tsiy 
lew  exceptions,  are  famished  with  nails;  their  dun  is  covered  widi 
scales,  more  or  lem  compact,  or  at  least  with  scaly  grannies.  Tbsf 
aD  hare  a  tail  more  or  leas  long,  and  generally  very  thick  at  base; 
of  them  have  four  legs,  a  few  only  having  bat  twow 


FAMILY  I. 
CROCODILIDA. 
Tim  fuaatj  eontains  the  single  genus 

CxocoDiLcs,  Br. 

fVnnrflfi  are  luge  inhnili^  with  a  tail  tsttcncd  oa  the  ttde%  five  toei  be- 
Ibre  and  four  bdiiiid.  of  which  only  the  tiiree  internal  ones  on  each  Ibotare 
anned  with  naih^  aD  more  or  leas  united  by  membiaiies;  a  sngle  range  of 
pointed  teeth  in  each  jaw;  the  tongue  fleshy,  flat,  and  adhering  dote  toki 
edges;  a  circumstance  which  induced  the  ancients  to  bcliere  that  they  bsd 
none;  the  back  and  tail  corered  with  wcry  stout,  large,  square  scakt  or 
plates,  relieved  by  a  ridge  along  their  middle;  a  deeply  notched  crest  oa 
tiie  tail,  which  is  double  at  its  base.  The  plates  on  the  beDy  are  smooth, 
thin,  and  square.  Their  nostrils,  which  open  on  the  end  of  the  monk  by 
two  small  crescent«baped  fissures  closed  by  valves,  commurocate  with  the 
extremity  of  the  hind  part  of  the  mouth,  by  a  narrow  canal  which  tiafcrscs 
the  palatine  and  sphenoidal  bones. 

The  lower  jaw  being  continued  behind  the  cranium,  the  upper  one  ap> 
pears  to  be  movable,  and  has  been  so  described  by  the  ancieatsi  it  oaif 
WfOftMt  however,  with  the  entire  head. 

Thty  have  the  power  of  dosfaig  die  external  ear  by  means  of  two  fleshy 
fips,  and  there  are  three  lids  to  their  ejes. 

The  vertebrK  of  the  neck  rest  on  each  other  through  the  medium  of  sawD 
fidse  ribs,  which  renders  all  lateral  motion  diflicuh,  and  does  not  allow  these 
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ntt'imaU  to  deviate  suddenly  from  their  course;  consequently  it  b  easy  to 
esc^ie  from  them  by  pursuing  a  zig^-zag  direction,  or  by  runmng  round  them. 

Their  eg^  are  as  large  and  hard  as  those  of  a  Goose;  the  females  keep 
careful  watch  over  them,  and  tenderly  protect  their  young  for  some  months. 
They  inhabit  fresh  water,  are  extremely  ferocious  and  carnivorous,  cannot 
swallow  under  water,  but  drown  their  prey,  and  place  it  in  some  submerged 
crevice  of  a  rock,  where  they  allow  it  to  putrefy  before  they  eat  it. 

The  species,  which  are  more  numerous  than  they  were  thought  to  be 
previous  to  my  observations,  are  referable  to  three  distinct  subgenera,  viz. 
Gavtals,  true  Cbocodii.£S,  and  Au.igatobs.     To  the  latter  belong 

Croe,  Jucius,  Cuv.  It  inhabits  the  southern  parts  of  North  America,  fbr> 
ces  itself  into  the  mud  in  severe  winters,  and  remains  torpid.  The  female 
deposits  her  eggs  in  alternate  layers  with  beds  of  earth. 


FAMILY  II. 

LACERTINIDA.(1) 

This  family  is  distinguished  by  the  tongne,  which  is  thin,  extensi- 
ble, and  terminates  in  two  threads,  like  that  of  the  Coluber  and 
Viper;  the  body  is  elongated;  .the  gait  rapid;  each  foot  has  five  toes 
separate  and  unequal,  the  hind  ones  particularly  so,  all  armed  with 
nails;  the  scales  on  the  belly  and  round  the  tail  are  arranged  in 
transterse  and  parallel  bands;  the  tympanum  is  level  with  the  head, 
or  but  slightly  sunk  and  membranous.  A  production  of  the  skin 
with  a  longitudinal  slit  which  is  closed  by  a  sphincter,  protects  the 
eye,  under  whose  anterior  angle  is  the  vestige  of  a  third  eye-lid;  the 
fiilse  ribs  do  not  form  a  complete  circle. 

The  species  being  very  numerous  and  various,  we  subdivide  them 
into  two  great  genera. 

Monitor. 

Tins  genus  contains  species  of  the  largest  size;  they  have  two  teeth  in  both 
jaws,  but  none  in  the  palate;  the  greater  number  are  recognized  by  their 
laterally  compressed  tail,  which  renders  them  more  aquatic.  The  vicini^ 
of  water  sometimes  brings  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crocodiles  and 
Alligators,  and  it  is  said  that  by  whistling  they  gpive  notice  of  the  approach 
of  these  dangerous  animals.  This  report  is  most  probably  the  origin  of  the 
term  Sauvegarde  or  Monitor  appUed  to  some  of  their  species,  but  the  fiict  is 
▼ery  uncertain. 

Xoc  niloiica,  L.     Strong  conical  teeth,  the  posterior  of  which  become 


(1)  LaeertOt  a  Lizard. 
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romided  by  a§r®;  brown»  with  pale  and  deeper  coloured  dot%  ibiauiig  tui 
ous  compartineiitSy  among  which  we  obsenre  transverse  rows  of  large  ocet 
lated  spots  that  become  rings  on  the  tail.  It  attains  a  leng^  of  fire  and  mx 
feet  The  Egyptians  pretend  it  is  a  young  Crocodile  hatched  in  a  dijr 
place.  It  was  eng^ved  upon  the  monuments  of  that  country  by  its  anciait 
inhabitants,  and  possibly,  because  it  devours  the  eggs  of  the  Crocodile. 

Lacerta,  properly  so  called. 

Or  true  lAxartUf  form  the  second  genus  of  the  LAcertians.  The  extieailj 
of  their  palate  is  armed  with  two  rows  of  teeth,  and  they  are  oCherwiit 
distinguished  by  a  collar  under  the  neck,  formed  of  a  transverse  row  of  kige 
•cales,  separated  from  those  on  the  belly  by  a  space  covered  with  mall  oms 
only,  like  those  under  the  throat;  and  by  the  circumstance  that  a  part  of  tte 
cranium  projects  over  their  temples  and  orbits,  so  as  to  furnish  the  whole 
top  of  the  head  with  a  bony  buckler. 
They  are  very  numerous. 


FAMILY  III. 
IGUANIDA. 

This  third  great  family  of  Saurians  possesses  the  general  tofm, 
long  tail,  and  free  and  unequal  toes  o(  the  Lacertians;  their  eye, 
ear,  d&c  are  also  similar,  but  their  tongue  is  fleshy,  thick,  non-ex* 
tensible,  and  only  emarginated  at  the  tip. 

They  maybe  divided  into  two  sections;  in  the  first,  or  that  of  the 
AoAMiANs,  there  are  no  palatine  teeth.  In  this  section  we  place 
the  following  genera. 

Stellio,  Cuv. 

In  addition  to  the  general  characters  of  the  family  of  the  Iguanida,  the  tail 
is  endrded  by  rings  composed  of  laige  and  frequently  spiny  srslci  It  ii 
divided  by  naturalists  into  various  subgenera. 

Agama,  Daud. 

The  Agimae  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  common  Stellios,  par6cu]iri{]r 
in  their  inflated  head;  but  the  scales  of  their  tail,  which  are  imbricate  aad 
not  verticillate,  distinguish  them  from  that  genus.  Their  maxiHaiy  teeth 
are  nearly  similar,  and  there  are  none  in  the  palate.  This  genus  is  also  di- 
vided into  various  subgenera. 

Ismmus,  Cuv. 
The  distinguishing  character  of  this  genus  consists  in  an  elevated  and  tren- 
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chant  erett,  which  extends  along  a  part  of  the  taU,  and  which  is  aopported 
by  high  spinous  apophyses  of  the  Tertebne;  this  crest  is  scaly  like  ^e  rest 
of  the  body;  the  scales  on  the  belly  and  tiul  are  small,  and  approach  some- 
what to  a  square  form;  the  teeth  are  strong,  compressed,  and  without  den- 
ticoUitionsr there  are  none  in  the  palate:  there. is  a  series  of  femoral  porta* 
The  skin  of  the  throat  is  smooth  and  lax,  but  without  forming  «  dewlap* 

Draco,  L.(1) 

Tfie  Dragons  are  distinguished  at  the  first  glance,  from  all  other  Sauriansi 
by  their  fint  six  false  ribs,  which,  instead  of  encircling  the  abdomen,  extend 
outwards  in  a  straight  line,  and  support  a  production  of  the  skin,  forming 
a  kind  of  wing  that  may  be  compared  to  tiiat  of  a  Bat,  but  which  is  not 
connected  with  the  four  feet;  it  acts  like  a  parachute  in  supporting  them, 
when  they  leap  from  one  branch  to  another,  but  has  not  sufficient  power 
to  enable  them  to  rise  like  a  Bird.  They  are  smaU  animals,  completely  in- 
vested with  little  imbricated  scales,  of  which  those  on  the  tul  and  limbs  are 
carinated.  Their  tongue  is  fleshy,  but  slightly  extensible,  and  somewhat 
emarginate.  A  long  pointed  dewlap  hangs  under  their  throat 
All  the  known  species  are  from  the  East  Indies. 

It  is  perhaps  to  this  tribe  of  Agamians  that  we  should  approxi- 
mate a  very  extraordinary  reptile  which  is  only  to  be  found  among 
the  fossils  of  the  old  Jura  limestone  formation. 

PTBaODACTTLUS,  CuV. 

It  had  a  short  tail,  an  extremely  long  neck,  and  a  very  large  head;  the 
jaws  armed  with  equal  and  pointed  teeth;  but  its  chief  character  consisted 
in  the  excessive  elongation  of  the  second  toe  of  the  fore-foot,  which  was 
more  than  double  the  length  of  the  trunk,  and  most  probably  served  to 
support  some  membrane  which  enabled  the  animal  to  fly,  like  that  upheld 
by  the  ribs  of  the  Dragon. 

The  second  section  of  the  Iguanian  family,  that  of  the  iGUAioAifs 
proper^  is  distinguished  from  the  first  by  having  teeth  in  the  palate. 

Iguana,  Cuv. 

In  JginmOf  properly  so  called,  the  body  and  tail  are  covered  with  small  im- 
bricated scales;  along  the  entire  length  of  the  back  is  a  range  of  spines,  or 


(1)  The  term  «r/»«»»s  draeo,  generally  desipiated  a  large  Serpent;  Dragons, 
with  a  crest  or  beard,  are  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers,  a  description  which 
can  only  apply  to  the  Igwrna;  Lucian  is  the  first  who  mentions  Flying^ 
Dragons,  alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  pretended  Flying  Serpents  treated  « 
by  Herodotus.  St  Au^^ustine,  and  other  subsequent  authors,  ever  after  de- 
scribed Dragons  as  havmg  wings. 
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rather  of  recurred,  compressed,  and  pointed  scales;  beneath  the  timet  a 
pendent,  compressed  dewlitp,  the  edge  of  which  is  supported  by  a  cutfb- 
ginous  process  of  the  hyoid  bone;  a  series  of  porous  tubercles  on  thm  tii^gfa 
as  in  the  true  Lizards;  the  head  covered  with  plates.  Each  jaw  b  smroinid- 
ed  with  a  row  of  compressed,  triangular  teeth,  whose  cutting  edg«  Is  de»> 
ticulate;  two  small  rows  of  the  same  on  the  posterior  edge  of  the  pabte. 

Ig,  tiibcrculatOt  Laur.  (The  Common  American  Iguana.)  TeOowiih 
green  above,  marbled  with  pure  green;  the  tail  annulated  with  brown,  &e.; 
from  four  to  five  feet  in  leng^  and  common  in  South  America  where  its 
is  esteemed  delicious,  although  unwholesome.  It  lives  mostly  on 
occasionally  visits  the  water  and  feeds  on  fruit,  grain,  and  leaves;  the 
lays  her  eggs  in  the  sand,  they  are  the  size  of  those  of  a  Pigeon, 
>  to  the  taste  and  almost  without  white. 

The  remaining  genera  are  Ophyressa,  BasiliscuSy  Polt/chrusy  Edkpkimahu, 
OpluruSf  and  Anolius,  the  last  of  which  is  remarkable  for  the  skin  of  the 
toes,  which  is  spread  out  into  a  disk,  that  enables  them  to  cling  to  various 
surfiices. 

It  is  to  this  family  of  the  Iguanac  with  palatine  teeth,  that  belongs 
an  enormous  fossil  reptile  known  by  the  name  of  the  Maettrid^ 
Ammal^  and  for  which  the  new  name  of  Mosasausus  has  recently 
been  coined. 


FAMILY  IV. 

GECKOTIDA. 

This  family  is  composed  of  nocturnal  Lizards  which  are  ao  simitir 
that  they  may  be  \e(i  in  one  genus. 

Gecko,  Daud.(l) — Askalarotes,  Cuv. 
The  Chekos  arc  Saurians  which  do  not  possess  the  elongated  graceful  fetm 
of  those  of  which  we  have  hitheKo  spoken,  but  on  the  contrary  are  A^tt^pfdy 
the  head  particularly.     Their  feet  are  moderate,  and  the  toes  almost  equaU 
their  g^ait  is  a  heavy  kind  of  crawling;  very  large  eyes,  whose  pupil  beconie# 
narrowed  at  the  approach  of  light  like  that  of  a  Cat,  render  them  noctunnl 
animals,  which  secrete  themselves  during  the  day  in  dark  places.    Thet^ 
very  short  eye-lids  arc  completely  withdrawn  between  the  eye  and  the  orbits 
which  gives  them  a  different  aspect  from  other  Saurians.     Theur  tongue  ^ 
fleshy  and  non-extensible;  their  tympanum  somewhat  sunk;  their  jaws  cy 


(1)  Qeekot  a  name  given  to  a  species  in  India,  in  imitation  of  its  cry,  pa^ 
as  another  one  b  termed  Toekaie  at  Siam,  and  a  third  Gdtfc  at  the  Cape  « 
urmtLKmCmJtt,  the  Greek  name  oftheGeckotte,  Lacep. 
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y/fhtrt  fiimiahed  with  a  nuige  of  yery  nnall  cloaely-jointed  teeth;  their  palate 
vithoat  teeth;  their  skin  is  studded  above  with  yery  small  granular  scales, 
amoiig^  wluch  are  often  found  larger  tubercles,  and  beneath,  covered  with 
•cales  somewhat  smaller,  which  are  flat  and  imbricated. 

This  genus  is  numerous  and  disseminated  throughout  the  warm  portions 
of  both  continents.  The  melancholy  and  heavy  air  of  the  Gecko  superadd- 
ed to  a  certain  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  Salamander  and  the  Toad,  have 
Tendered  it  the  object  of  hatred,  and  caused  it  to  be  oonttdered  as :  veno- 
mous, but  of  this  there  is  no  real  proof. 

The  toes  of  most  of  them  are  widened  along  the  whole  or  part  of  tjbeir 
length,  and  furnished  beneath  with  regular  plaits  of  skin,  which  enable  them 
to  adhere  so  closely,  that  they  are  sometimes  seen  ertiwlingalong  ceilings. 

They  are  now  divided  into  the  PlaHdadyK  Bumdaeh/U^  ThewifUl^Ut 
&Ci  &c.,  according  to  the  different  arrangement  of  the  toes. 

We  are  compelled  to  establish 

FAMILY  V, 

CHAMiELEONIDA, 
For  the  single  genus, 

GHAMiELEO,(l) 

Or  the  Chameleons,  winch  is  very  distinct  from  all  other  Saurian  genera; 
and  is  not  even  easily  intercalated  in  their  series. 

Their  skin  is  roughened  by  scaly  granules,  their  body  compressed,  and  the 
bsck — ^if  we  may  so  express  it — ^trenchant;  tail  round  and  prehensile}  five 
toes  to  each  foot,  but  divided  into  two  bundles,  one  containing  two,  the 
other  three,  each  bundle  being  united  by  the  skin  down  to  the  nails;  the 
tongue  fleshy,  cylindrical,  and  susceptible  of  great  extension;  teeth  trilobate; 
eyes  large,  but  neariy  covered  by  the  skin,  except  a  small  hole  opposite 
to  the  pupil,  and  possessing  the  faculty  of  moving  independently  of  each 
other;  no  visible  external  ear,  and  the  occiput  pyramidically  elevated.  Their 
first  ribs  arc  joined  to  the  sternum;  the  following  ones  are  extended  each 
to  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  enclose  the  abdomen  by  an  entire 
drde.  Their  lungs  are  so  enormous,  that  when  inflated,  their  body  seems 
to  be  transparent,  a  circumstance  which  induced  the  ancients  to  believe  that 
they  fed  on  air.    They  live  on  insects  which  they  capture  with  the  visdd  ex^ 


(1)  x«/u«uxi«v  (Little  Lion),  the  Grecian  name  of  this  animal.  Aristotle, 
who  uses  it,  has  also  given  an  excellent  description  of  it.  Hist  An.  Lib. 
II,  cap.  ix. 


.  .  ....  J  AT.  '.-1  lAcir  body  wiuch  seems  to  be  si 

jw-.-.  -■  .-•  '.vtpy  rhin^  ft\x  the}*  are  remaz^iuikiv 

.e  ^Teac  '.-stent  of  their  lungs  is  prob«u«i"£e 

..  j:..^^.a^  zolnnr,   which  X2kc%  place*  xxx  a    • 

.  ..^  -...•=  lue  jt  xh^  bodies  on  vhich  theii'  re&.   oc 

m 

I'^ns.     Their  lungs,  in  fact. 


^^  ..joipci  -iie  bicorlin  a  greater  or  less  dfiprs-    s 

«  J  cii  ■:-Jiour  r'.^:  d-Jd  more  or  less  Tirid]T  u  irronp- 

..  -..■  ■  ic-.-  :-.n'Mi.     Thcv  alwsivs  remain  on  Tssb 

^  .,     .11.       r::c  CvJinmcaChinieleon. }     The  hood  paxinr.i.im 

^-t:  .  :  iroQC:  'Jie  ^razsiies  on  the  skin  equal  and  cjime:    tMt 

.^    .^crurfvi  3»  far  is  iu^  the  length  of  the  back,  the  nrf-— «  o 

^«   .  vka4  ji*  'jie  temale  d/ies  not  project  so  miicz:  uu.  -he 

.  3«r  '.Ksts  ire  soaiier.     From  Egypt,  BariimrT,  &iil  si 

It  ^c  Iccio. 


FAMILY  Vl. 

SCINCOIDEA. 

1^   SciiKViiiearr^  ir^  known  bj  their  short  feet,  nor-^xt-fssini* 
^  ...  ■  u  Ml"  i*  -i.  KJ.-is  w:.  in  c:ver  ir.c  hudy  and  la-".,  l^e  ries. 


-•«.  »4icri  :«".;  ".2^  rccy  i-.i  :a.l  aI^-zsi  z"*  costlr/ied  and  u:ilfbe^  p«ec<. 
.  ..iLji^.  •.•t*.:  j:  v.-  --cc-r--:.  -."-i:*.:  rrtK  cr  de'ftLkp,  au>i  ccverr-i  w.u 
...luru:,  sJL.T  :c  «c-.kl ^i<s.  i^ta-t^J.  ".  tt  -.«,  :r  v.:^e  of  a  Ckrp.  Scc-f  a 
.uiii  .L.'c  :'•->; :i-" r.T .   .-'jiirs*  —-,7^  :r  lisd  zlzz^'ii,  re*e:r.ble  Se7p<-u,tic 

«^-...-  :v*.-t.c."jL.-.'-.  :."■  ^ :.  :ji  iL=y  ^:  T-i'^'t  L  .y  *eTtrii  .r.ierr^  xaAiLcs* 

..  ..  .iiv  .1  .":>.•  V  c.-.*.^^-t  « .li  *.!.;  :'x=  iy  ■::* u.i  i^^^^iii.  by  ar.  ^n^^teirupted 
,..%    ■♦     i.»;i"v.  V ."*.      Vhtf  .7  :.Ti7^;   :*  zeiik.   L_t  iLfft-uy  trtexaibte  ^^-i 

^.^^:».».K.  .!,.•  ;^»-»  cv>rr%-  ^ >...■«  :'.7-.*.-.;i  -.0;  szu^^i,  cl.:*cly  set  teeth. 
H  . » * .  « A.-.  X*,"  .  v.v*  "?*-^  A  jTT^-kUr  lt  ^isd  rexz:;bL&ncc  to  the  Iguaas 
v-k.  ..V  t'wc  arv  r~.rz  i^cvi  viih  free  a::i'wr.gu.culaied toes.. 

Sit*,  Piuii. 

^..  .  .ji  ..i'ic:»  'r\»ni  Sj:nc-.j  \r.  the  more  eionpiied  zoiy,  vhich  is  exactly 
«.,  ^  X  ik.«-  .»!  A\  \p^.t':s.  ArKi  ir.  the  «::U  sxr«julT:r  r:c:,  'Jie  t«o  pairs  of 
•.,.^  ..V    u  »iU.   »jMr?.      Vher  lur.jTJ  r*:jr-!\  to  e\h  -,;  son:- in-quahty. 

■ 

^      .,    .»'.\  A  'vT*.:'^  ??\vn  S^":»«  p.  the  i.":.:^  .i-'«e":co  of  fore  fe?t, 
.   ..  .^      «  •  ■.'  » !i*  x .."» »,"0'.u"cjiic,'.  :»c ■.€>.■*•.;.  :r.j  A  n,  t«e  hjnj  feet 
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Chalcides,  Daud. 

Elongmted  ZAzards  resembling  Serpents;  but  the  scales,  initead  of  being 
airamged  like  tiles,  are  rectangular,  forming  transrerse  bands,  which  do  not 
encroach  on  each  other  like  those  on  the  tails  of  ordinary  lizards. 

Chbsotss,  Cuv. 

Similar  to  Chalcides  in  their  yerticillate  scales,  and  still  more  so  to  the  Am- 
phisbzne  in  the  obtuse  form  of  their  head;  but  distinguished  from  the  former 
by  tlie  absence  of  hind  feet,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  presence  of  the  an- 
terior feet    One  species  only  is  known,  which  is  found  in  Mexico. 


ORDER  m. 

0PHIDIA.(1) 

Serpents  are  reptiles  without  feet,  and  consequently  those  which 
best  merit  that  appellation.  Their  extremely  elongated  body  moves 
by  means  of  the  folds  it  forms  when  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
They  are  divided  into  three  families. 

FAMILY  I. 

ANGUINA.(2) 

The  Angues  still  have  an  osseous  head,  teeth,  and  tongue,  similar 
to  those  of  a  Seps;  their  eye  is  furnished  with  three  lids,  &c.,  and, 
in  fact,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  they  are  Seps  without  feet;  they  are 
all  comprised  in  the  genus 

Anouis,  Lin. 

Chaneterized  externally  by  imbricated  scales,  with  which  they  are  com- 
pletely enveloped-  They  have  been  separated  into  four  subgenera;  in  the 
three  first  we  still  find  beneath  the  skin  the  bones  of  the  shouMer  and  pehris. 
This  genus  is  now  subdivided  into  PteudqptUf  OphtMomUf  AtguiifMroparf 
9adj8amiias, 

(1)  Ofic,  a  Serpent       (3)  AngttUf  the  Latin  generic  term  for  Serpents. 


EEPT1L1A. 

FAMILY  II. 

SERPENTIA. 

which  are  by  far  the  most  namerous,  cooipriie 
:ttir  MMBva  n'jflwt  a  sternam,  and  in  which  there  is  no  restige  of  a 

the  ribe  still  surround  a  great  part  of  the  circofli- 

«C  ilbt  trank,  and  where  the  body  of  each  Tertebra  is  still 

hf  a  cooYex  surface  to  a  cavity  in  the  succeeding  one. 

tW  ite^<;*^lid  and  the  tympanum  are  deficient;  but  the  malleus  of 

^ilit  «Hr  exists  under  the  skin,  and  its  handle  passes  behind  the 

There  is  still  a  vestige  of  a  posterior  limb,  concealed 

Ike  skin,  in  several  of  this  family,  and  which  in  some  of  them 

its  extremity  externally  in  the  form  of  a  small  hook. 

We  subdivide  them  into  two  tribes. 

That  of  the  Akfbisb£N£,  as  in  the  preceding  reptiles,  still  bis 
ike  lower  jaw  supported  by  a  tympanal  bone  directly  articulated  with 
ike  cranium,  the  two  branches  of  this  jaw  soldered  together  in  front, 
and  those  of  the  upper  one  fixed  to  the  cranium  and  to  the  inter* 
maxillary  bone,  circumstances  which  prevent  that  dilatation  of  the 
mouth  which  obtains  in  the  succeeding  tribe,  and  which  occasions 
a  uniformity  of  the  head  and  body,  a  form  which  enables  them  to 
move  backwards  or  forwards  with  equal  facility.  The  bony  frame 
of  the  orbit  is  incomplete  behind,  and  the  eye  very  small;  the  body 
is  covered  with  scales,  the  trachea  long,  and  the  heart  very  hr  back. 
They  are  not  venomous. 

They  form  two  genera,  one  of  which  is  allied  to  Chalcides  and 
Chirotes,  and  the  other  to  Anguis  and  Acontias. 

Amphisbjena,  L.(  1 ) 

|i\«)  whole  body  surrounded  with  circular  ranges  of  qiuuirangular  fmVpf^ 
|k^«  the  Chalcides  and  the  Chirotes  among  the  Saurians;  a  few  conical  teet^ 
^  Iks  J»wi»  but  none  in  the  palate.     There  is  but  one  lung. 

t^SU  tpecies  have  long  been  known,  Jmph.  alba^  Lacep.,  and  Ampk.  fyB' 
i^^tm^tk  l«<  I  both  from  South  America.  They  feed  on  Insects,  and  are  oltefB 
litl^M4  \^  Aut*hUb|  which  has  occasioned  a  belief  among  the  people  thattk^ 
W^  VuU  arr  their  purveyors.    They  are  oviparous. 


^O  I'^v^i  «M«^4c  and  C«tirMir,  walking  both  ways.     The  ancients  attribute^ 
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Typhlops,  Scbn.(l) 

The  body  covered  with  small  imbricated  scales  like  Anguis,  with  which 
they  were  long  classed;  the  projecting  muzzle  furnished  with  plates;  tongue 
long  and  forked;  the  eye  resembling  a  point  hardly  visible  through  the  skint 
one  of  the  lungs  four  times  larger  than  the  other.  They  are  small  Serpents^ 
at  the  first  glance  resembling  earth-worms;  they  are  found  in  the  hot  por* 
dons  of  both  continents. 

In  the  second  tribe,  that  of  the  SsBPsmrss,  or  SerpenU  properfy 
so  called^  the  tympanal  bone  or  pedicle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  movable, 
and  is  itself  always  suspended  to  another  bone,  analogous  to  the 
mastoid  process,  attached  to  the  cranium  by  muscles  and  ligamenta, 
which  allow  it  some  motion.  The  branches  of  this  jaw  are  not  so 
closely  united  with  each  other,  and  those  of  the  upper  one  are  merely 
connected  with  the  intermaxillary  bone  by  ligaments,  so  that  they 
can  separate  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  which  enables  these  animals 
80  to  dilate  their  mouths  as  to  swallow  bodies  larger  than  themselves. 

Their  palatine  arches  participate  in  this  facility  of  motion,  and 
are  armed  with  sharp  pointed  teeth  which  curve  backwards,  the 
most  predominant  and  constant  character  of  the  tribe.  Their  tra- 
chea is  very  long,  their  heart  very  far  back,  and  most  of  them  have 
but  one  large  lung  with  a  vestige  of  another* 

Serpents  are  divided  into  venomous  and  non-venomous;  and  the 
former  are  subdivided  into  such  as  are  venomous  with  several  max- 
illary teethy  and  those  which  are  venomous  with  insulated  fimgs. 

In  such  as  are  not  venomous,  the  branches  of  the  upper  jaw  as 
well  as  those  of  the  lower  one,  and  the  palatine  arches,  are  every 
whore  furnished  with  fixed  and  solid  teeth;  there  are  then  fonr  equal 
rows  of  these  teeth  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth,  and  two  below. 

ToRTRix,  Oppel. 

Distinguished  from  Ang^uina,  even  externally,  inasmuch  as  the  scales  which 
form  the  range  along  the  belly  and  under  part  of  the  tail  are  a  little  higer 
than  the  others,  and  the  tail  itself  is  extremely  short  They  have  but  one 
lung. 

In  those  non -venomous  Serpents,  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
mastoid  bones  are  detached,  and  the  jaws  are  susceptible  of  great 


(1)  T(/<^Xfl»4>  ru^xifn,  bUnd,  were  the  names  of  the  Anguis  (slow-worm) 
iiong  the  Greeks. 


among 
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dilatation,  the  occiput  is  more  or  less  enlarged,  and  the  tongue 
forked  and  very  extensible. 

They  hate  long  been  divided  into  two  principal  genera.  Boa  and 
CoLUBEB,  distinguished  by  the  simple  or  double  plates  on  the  tinder 
part  of  the  tail.    The  genus  *      ^ 

Boa,  Lin.(l) 

Formerly  comprized  all  those  Serpents,  venomous  or  not,  the  under  put 
of  whose  body  and  tail  is  furnished  with  uninterrupted,  transvenc  scaly 
bands,  and  which  have  neither  spur  nor  rattle  at  the  end  of  the  taiL  Ai 
they  are  rather  numerous,  even  after  deducting  the  venomous  q>ecies^  Hk 
others  have  been  agun  subdivided. 

The  Boa,  properly  so  called,  has  a  compressed  body,  thickest  in  te 
middle,  a  prehensile  tall,  and  small  scales  on  the  bead,  at  least  cm  its  paste 
nor  portion.  It  is  in  this  £^nus  that  are  found  the  lai^gest  Serpents  on  the 
globe;  certain  species  attain  a  length  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  preying  on 
Dogs,  Beer,  and  even  Oxen,  which  they  manage  to  swallow  entire,  after 
having  crushed  them  in  their  folds  and  covered  them  with  saliva.  Thb 
operation  requires  much  time  and  an  enormous  dilatation  of  thdr  jaws  and 
throat    Their  small  lung  is  but  half  the  length  of  the  other. 

JBoa  eofutridar,  L.  Known  by  a  broad  chain,  which  extends  along  the 
back,  formed  alternately  by  larg^,  blackish,  irregularly  hexagonal  spo<% 
and  by  pale  oval  ones,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  emarginate. 

The  celebrated  jSnaeonda  is  a  true  Boa. 

Coluber,  Lin. 

This  genus  comprised  all  those  Serpents,  venomous  or  not,  whose  sob-csn^ 
dal  plates  are  divided  in  two,  that  is,  which  are  arranged  by  pairs. 

Independently  of  the  subtraction  of  the  venomous  species,  their  number 
is  so  enormously  great,  that  naturalists  have  had  recourse  to  all  soHs  of 
characters  to  subdivide  them. 

In  thesubgpenus  Python  we  find  the  CoL  javanicus,  Sh.,  which  has  bees 
found  thirty  feet  in  length.     Sunda  Islands. 

Serpents  which  are  venomous  par  excellence,  or  those  with  iso- 
lated  fangs,  have  their  organs  of  manducation  constructed  on  a  veiy 
peculiar  plan. 

Their  superior  maxillary  bones  are  very  small,  attached  to  a  long 


(1)  JSoo,  the  name  of  certain  Italian  Serpents  of  great  size,  most  pro- 
bably the  four  striped  Coluber,  or  **  Serpent  of  Epidaurus"  of  the  Latins. 
Pliny  says  they  were  thus  named,  because  they  sucked  the  teats  of  Cows. 
The  Boa,  120  feet  long,  which  it  is  pretended  was  killed  in  Africa  by  the 
army  of  Regulus,  was  probably  a  Python.    See  Pliny,  lib.  Vlll,  cap.  xiv. 
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pedicle,  analogous  to  the  eiternal  pterygoid  ajpophysk  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  are  very  movable;  in  thetn  is  fixed  a  sharp  pointed-  pert 
vious  tooth,  through  which  flows  a  liquor  secreted  by  a  large  gland; 
situated  under  the  eye.  It  is  this  liquor  which,  poured  into  the 
wound  made  by  the  tooth>  produces  effects,  more  or  less  violent, 
according  to  the  species  of  the  reptile  in  which  it  is  secreted.  This 
tooth,  when  the  animal  does  not  wish  to  use  it,  is  concealed  in  a 
fold  of  the  gum,  and  behind  it  are  several  germe  destined  to  replace 
it,  in  the  event  of  its  being  broken  in  a  wound.  These  venomous 
teeth  have  been  termed  by  naturalists  movable  fangs,  but  in  fact  it  is 
the  maxillary  bone  which  moves;  there  are  no  other  teeth  in  it,  so 
that  in  this  kind  of  dangerous  serpents  only  the  two  rows  of  palatine 
teeth  are  to  be  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth. 

All  these  venomous  species,  whose  mode  of  production  ib'  well 
known,  bring  forth  living  young  ones,  as  their  eggs  are  batched 
without  being  laid,  from  which  circumstance  is  derived  their  com- 
mon name  of  Vipers^  a  contraction  of  viviparous. 

Venomous  serpents  with  isolated  fangs  have  external  characters 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  ones,  but  in  the  greater  num- 
ber the  jaws  are  very  dilatable,  and  the  tongue  very  extensible.  Tbe 
posterior  portion  of  their  head  being  broad,  generally  gives  them  a 
ferocious  aspect,  which  is  a  partial  indication  of  their  disposition. 
They  form  two  great  genera,  Crotalus  and  Vifera,  the  second  of 
which  has  been  variously  subdivided,  and  some  smaller  ones  which 
group  around  them* 

Crotalus,  Lin. 

EaHlemakea  are  pre-eminently  conspicuous  for  the  intensity  of  their  veiioii. 
As  in  Boa,  there  are  transverse  simple  plates  under  the  body  and  tail;  bat 
their  most  distinguishing  character  is  the  rattle  which  terminates  the  taiL  It 
is  formed  by  several  scaly  cornets  loosely  fitted  into  each  other,  which  move 
and  produce  the  peculiar  noise  from  which  they  receive  their  name  when- 
ever they  crawl  or  shake  that  part  of  the  body.  The  number  of  these  cor- 
nets increases  with  age,  an  additional  one  being  always  found  after  each 
moult  There  is  a  little  round  indentation  or  pit  behind  each  nostril.  All 
the  species  whose  habitat  is  well  ascertidned  are  from  America.  The  dan- 
ger resulting  from  the  bite  of  these  noxious  reptiles  is  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  climate  or  of  the  season;  their  natural  disposition,  however, 
is  tranquil,  and  they  are  rather  slow  and  heavy  in  their  motions,  never  bi- 
ting unless  provoked,  or  to  kill  the  prey  on  which  they  feed. 

Their  principal  food  consists  of  Birds,  Squirrels,  &c.  It  has  long  been 
supposed  that  it  possesses  the  faculty  of  rendering  them  powerless  by  its 
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breflth*  or  eren  of  ekamdng  them,  as  it  is  called,  by  which  tiftejr  are 
peQed  to  leap  into  its  mouth{  this»  however,  is  not  so,  and  the  reptile  in 
question  seizes  its  prey  while  under  the  agitation  and  terror  produced  by 
its  appearance. 

In  most  of  the  species  there  are  scales  on  the  head  similar  to  thoae  oa 
^eback. 

The  C,  horridus  or  the  Diamond  Batthanake^  the  C.  durium  or  the 
Banded  Battkanake^  and  the  C,  mUktrU  or  the  Ground  Rattlunaht^  a  smaller 
•pedei^  but  the  most  dangerous  of  the  three,  all  inhabit  the  United  Ststes. 
The  most  common  is  the  durianu,"  the  miliaria^  although  furnished  like  the 
others  with  an  apparatus  of  three  or  four  comets  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  osi 
make  no  noise  with  them.  The  plates  on  the  head  are  arranged  at  iir'tbe 
genus  Coluber. 

ViPBRA,  Daud. 

IIm  Vipers,  moit  of  which  were  confounded  with  the  Colubers  by  Fr^'m^r'^ 
OQ  eeoount  of  thttr  double  sub-caudal  plates,  require  to  be  separated  fioi 
them  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  poisonous  fangs.  There  are 
also  some  serpents  which  naturally  belong  to  this  division,  whose  sub-csn- 
dal  plates  are  either  wholly  or  partially  simple-  They  are  all  diatingutfhed 
from  the  Battlesnakes  by  the  absence  of  the  pits  behind  the  nostrils. 

Vip*  hraekyurot  Cuv.  (The  Blinute  Viper.)  The  intensity  and  actintf 
of  its  poison  render  it  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  the  genus.  The  genus  of 
the  Vipers  is  now  variously  subdivided.  To  one  of  these  subgenera,  Naii, 
belongs  the  celebrated 

CoLhtye^l*.  Greenish  bordered  with  brownish.  The  jugglers  ofEgypt, 
by  pressing  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  with  their  finger,  throw  it  into  a  kind 
of  catalepsy  which  renders  it  stiff  and  immovable,  or  turns  it  into  a  rod,  si 
they  term  it.  Its  habit  of  raising  itself  up  when  approached,  induced  the 
ancient  Egyptians  to  believe  that  it  was  the  guardian  of  the  fields  it  inhab- 
ited. They  made  it  the  emblem  of  the  protecting  divinity  of  the  worid, 
•■d  sculptured  it  on  each  side  of  a  globe  upon  the  gates  of  their  tempter 
It  is  indubitably  the  serpent  described  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
the  JUp  ofEg^t  ^  of  Cieopatra,  &c. 

In  addition  to  these  two  tribes  of  Serpents,  properly  sp  styled,  a 
third  has  lately  been  recognized,  in  which  the  organization  and  a^ 
mature  of  the  jaws  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  non-venomous  ser 
peotS|  but  where  the  first  maxillary  tooth,  larger  than  (he  others,  it 
perforated  for  the  transmission  of  the  poison,  as  in  the  Tenomoof 
serpents  with  isolated  fangs. 

These  Serpents  form  two  genera,  Bungarvs  and  Hydrus,  dis- 
tinguished, like  those  of  the  two  neighbouring  families,  by  the  co?er- 
ing  of  the  abdomen  and  the  under  part  of  the  tail. 
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FAMILY  III. 
NUDA. 

Our  third  and  last  family  of  the  Ophidians,  that  of  tho  Naked  Ser- 
penUj  consists  of  but  one  very  singular  genus,  which  several  natu- 
ralists have  thought  fit  to  refer  to  the  Batrachians,  although  we  are 
ignorant  as  to  the  fact  of  its  undergoing  any  metamorphosis.  It 
is  the 

CiEciLiA,  Lin.(l) 

So  called  because  its  eyes,  excessively  small,  are  nearly  hidden  beneath  the 
skin,  and  sometimes  are  wanting.  The  skin  is  smooth,  viscous  and  fur- 
rowed by  annular  plaits  or  wnnkles;  it  is  apparently  naked,  but  on  dissec- 
tion we  find  in  its  thickness,  perfectly  formed  though  deUcate  scales^ 
regularly  arrange  in  several  transverse  rows  between  the  folds  of  the  skin. 


ORDER  IV. 

BATRACHIA.(2) 

The  Batrachians  have  a  heart  composed  of  but  one  auricle  and 
one  ventricle.  They  all  have  two  equal  lungs,  to  which  at  first  are 
added  branchis,  that  have  some  affinity  with  those  of  Fishes,  and 
which  have  cartilaginous  arches  on  each  side  of  the  neck  attached 
to  the  hyoid  bone.  Most  of  them  lose  these  branchiae,  and  the  ap- 
paratus which  supports  them,  when  they  attain  a  state  of  maturity. 
Three  genera  only,  Siren,  Proteus,  and  Menobranchus,  retain  them 
for  life. 

As  long  as  these  branchia  remain,  the  aorta  is  divided  at  its  origin 
into  as  many  branches  on  each  side  as  there  are  branchiae.  The 
branchial  blood  is  brought  back  by  veins  which  unite  near  the  back 
in  one  arterial  trunk,  as  in  Fishes.  It  is  from  this  trunk,  or  imme- 
diately firom  the  veins  which  form  it,  that  arise  most  of  the  arteries 


(1)  CaeciUOf  from  tv^xw^,  is  the  Latin  name  of  the  Slow-worm  (Orvet), 
whidi  in  several  parts  of  Europe  is  still  called  bUnd,  although  it  has  very 
fine  eyes. 

(2)  From  fUrftLx^t  (Frog),  inimals  analogoiu  to  Frogs. 

1. 
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which  nourish  the  body,  and  even  those  which  conduct  the  blood  to 
be  oxygenated  in  the  lungs. 

In  those  species,  however,  which  lose  their  branchiae,  the  attend- 
ant arteries  are  obliterated,  with  the  exception  of  two,  which  Quite 
in  a  dorsal  artery,  giving,  each,  a  small  branch  to  the  lungs.  It  is 
the  circulation  of  a  Fish  metamorphosed  into  that  of  a  ReptSe. 
Batrachians  have  neither  scales  nor  shell;  a  naked  skin  inveita  their 
body,  and,  one  genus  excepted,  they  have  no  nails. 

The  envelope  of  the  ova  is  membranous.  These  eggs  beeone 
greatly  enlarged  in  the  water.  The  young  do  not  only  difbr  fiom 
the  adult  in  the  presence  of  the  branchis;  their  feet  are  developed 
by  degrees,  and  in  several  species  there  are  a  beak  and  tail,  whicb 
they  subsequently  lose,  and  intestines  of  a  different  form. 

Some  species  are  viviparous. 

Rana,  Lin. 

Frogs  have  four  le£^  in  their  perfect  state,  but  no  tail.  Their  bead  is  flat, 
muzzle  roundedy  and  the  opening  of  their  jaws  large;  the  tongue,  in  most  of 
them,  is  sof^  and  not  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  gullet,  but  to  the  edges 
of  the  jaw,  and  folds  inwards.  There  are  but  four  toes  to  the  anterior  fceti 
the  hind  ones  frequently  exhibit  the  rudiment  of  a  sixth. 

There  are  no  ribs  to  their  skeleton,  and  a  prominent  cartilaginous  plate 
supplies  the  place  of  a  tympanum,  and  renders  the  car  visible  externally. 
The  eye  is  furnished  with  two  fleshy  lids,  and  a  third,  which  is  transparent 
and  horizontal,  concealed  under  the  lower  one. 

The  hind  feet  of  the  Tadpole  are  very  gradually  and  vimbly  developedt 
the  fore  feet  are  also  developed,  but  under  the  skin,  through  which  they 
subsequently  penetrate.  The  tail  is  gradually  absorbed.  The  beak  hDi 
and  discloses  the  true  jaws,  which  at  first  were  soft  and  concealed  beneath 
the  skin;  and  the  branchiK  are  annihilated,  leaving  to  the  lungs  alone  the 
fbnction  of  respiration  in  which  they  participated.  The  eyes  which  atM 
could  only  be  discerned  through  a  transparent  spot  in  the  skin  of  the  Tad* 
pole,  arc  now  visible  with  their  three  lids.  Tadpoles  reproduce  their  limbi 
abnoft  like  Salamanders. 

The  period  at  which  each  of  these  changes  takes  place  varies  with  the 
qieciea. 

In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  the  perfect  animal  passes  the  wintff  un- 
der groond,  or  in  the  mud  under  water,  without  eating  or  breathing,  thoofh 
if  we  prevent  it  from  respiring  during  the  summer  for  a  few  nunntei  by 
keeping  its  mouth  open,  it  dies. 

Htla,  Laur. 
Trte-FrogB  only  differ  from  Frogs  in  the  extremities  of  their  toes,  each  of 
which  is  expanded  into  a  rouiid»  viscous  pellet,  that  enables  them  to  adhere 
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to  the  mrfiice  of  bodies  and  to  climb  trees,  where  in  &ct  they  remain  all 
summer,  living  upon  insects.  They  spawn,  however,  in  water,  and  enter 
the  mud  in  water  like  other  Frogs.  There  is  a  pouch  under  the  throat  of 
the  male,  which  dilates  whenever  he  cries. 

Sana  arboreta  L.  (The  Common  Tree-Frog.)  Green  above,  pale  be- 
neaths  a  black  and  yellow  line  along  each^ude  of  the  body .  They  are  adult 
in  four  years.  The  Tadpole  completes  its  metamorphosis  in  the  month  of 
August. 

BvTo,  Laur. 

Thada  have  a  thick,  bulky  body  covered  with  warts  or  papillse;  a  thick 
hmip  behind  the  ears  pierced  with  pores,  from  which  issues  a  milky  and 
fetid  humour;  no  teeth;  the  hind  feet  but  slightly  elongated.  They  leap 
badly,  and  generaUy  avoid  the  water.  They  are  hideous  and  disgusting 
animals,  whose  bite,  saliva,  &C.,  are  considered,  though  erroneously,  as  poi- 
sonous. 

IThere  are  now  several  subgenera,  such  as  BhrneUus^  OHkphiSf  Pipth  &c* 

Salamandba,  Brongn. 

Sahmandera  have  an  elongated  body,  four  feet  and  a  long  tail,  which  gives 
them  the  general  fonn  of  Lizards,  with  which  linnsus  placed  them:  but 
they  have  all  the  characters  of  Batrachians. 

In  their  adult  state,  respiration  is  performed  as  in  Frogs  and  Tortoises. 
Their  tadpoles  at  first  breathe  by  means  of  branchiae  resembling  tufb,  three 
on  each  side  of  the  neck,  which  are  subsequenUy  obliterated;  they  are  sus- 
pended to  cartilaginous  arches,  vestiges  of  which  remain  in  the  hyoid  bone 
of  the  adult.  A  membranous  operculum  covers  these  openings,  but  the 
tufts  are  never  enclosed  by  a  tunic,  and  always  float  externally.  The  fore 
feet  are  developed  before  the  hind  ones;  the  toes  appear  succesnvely  in  the 
first  and  the  last. 

SALAXJLimBA,  Laur. 

The  terreairial  Salamanden  in  a  perfect  state  have  a  round  tail,  and  in- 
habit the  water  only  during  their  tadpole  condition,  which  is  but  a  short 
period,  or  when  the  female  is  ready  to  bring  forth.  The  eggs  are  hatched 
in  the  oviduct 

Tbitoh ,  Laur. 

jfquaUe  Salamanden  always  retain  the  verticaUy  compressed  tail,  and 
pass  nearly  the  whole  of  their  existence  in  the  water.  The  experiments  of 
Spallanzani  on  their  astonishing  power  of  reproduction,  have  rendered 
them  celebrated.  If  a  limb  be  amputated,  another  is  reproduced  in  its  stead 
with  all  its  bones,  muscles,  vessels,  &c.  and  this  takes  place  several  times 
in  succession.  Another  not  less  singular  &culty,  discovered  by  Dufay,  is 
tiie  power  they  possess  of  remaining  enclosed  in  ice  for  a  considerable  time 
without  perishing. 
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Skeletons  of  a  wlmiwidftr  three  feet  in  ItngOx  hare'been  Aoofvcred 
among  the  schist  of  (Eningen.  One  of  them  is  the  pretended  JRositl  Mm 
of  Scheucher. 

Immediately  a(\er  the  Salamanders  come  several  very  similar  ani- 
mals,  some  of  which  are  considered  as  having  been  always  destitute 
of  branchis,  that  is,  they  probably  lose  them  at  as  early  a  period  at 
our  terrestrial  Salamanders;  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  retain  them 
for  life,  a  circumstance,  however,  which  does  not  prevent  their  hav- 
ing lungs  like  the  Batracfaians,  so  that  they  may  be  considered  at 
the  only  vertebrate  animals  which  are  truly  amphibious. 

The  former  (those  in  which  no  branchis  are  visible)  oonstitiite 
two  genera. 

Menopoma,  Harlan. 

Form  of  a  Salamander;  eyes  apparent,  the  feet  well  deyelopcd,  and  an  oci- 
fice  on  each  side  of  the  neck .  Besides  the  range  of  small  maxillary  teeth, 
there  is  a  parallel  row  of  them  on  the  front  of  the  palate.  Such  is  the  rep- 
tile termed 

Sal.  gtganteOf  Barton.  (The  Hellbender.)  From  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  long;  a  blackish  blue;  inhabits  the  lakes  and  the  rivers  of  the  inte- 
rior of  North  America. 

Amphiuha,  Garden. 

An  orifice  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  but  the  body  cxcessiyely  elongated;  the 
legs  and  feet,  on  the  contrary,  but  very  slightly  developed;  the  palatine  teeth 
form  two  longitudinal  ranges. 
Among  those  which  always  retain  their  branchix,  the 

AXOLOTUS 

Is  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  larva  of  an  aquatic  Salamander,  having 
four  toes  before,  five  behind,  three  long  tufted  branchia,  &c.  The  maxil- 
lary teeth  are  like  velvet,  and  those  on  the  vomer  in  two  bands. 

Menobranchus,  Harl. 

But  four  toes  to  all  the  feet;  a  range  of  teeth  in  the  intermaxillaries,  and  an- 
other, parallel,  but  more  extended,  in  the  maxillaries. " 

The  species  most  known,  Menobranehua  UUeraiu,  Harl.;  Triton  bOeraSh 
Say,  inhabits  the  great  hikes  of  North  America,  attaining,  as  it  is  said,  the 
length  of  two  and  three  feet.    It  was  first  obtained  from  Lake  Champbin. 

Proteus,  Laurent. 
But  three  toes  before  and  only  two  behind. 

Hitherto  but  a  single  species  has  been  discovered,  PrtdeuM  angtUmitt 
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Lanr.  If  ore  than  a  foot  long,  about  the  thickness  of  a  finger*  with  a  yertir 
calljr  compressed  tail  and  four  small  legs. 

Finally,  there  are  some  which  are  possessed  of  fore  feet  only,  the  hind 
ones  being  entirely  deficient.    They  form  the  genus 

SiBEN,  Lin. 

Sireru  are  elongated  animals,  almost  anguillifbrm,  yn6i  three  branchial  tufts; 
they  have  no  hind  feet,  nor  is  there  even  a  vestige  of  a  pelvis.  Their  head 
is  depressed,  the  opening  of  their  mouth  small,  their  muzzle  obtuse,  eye 
very  small  and  ear  concealed;  the  lower  jaw  is  armed  with  teeth  all  rounds 
and  there  are  none  in  the  upper  one,  but  there  are  several  rows  of  them  ad- 
hering to  two  plates  fixed  under  each  side  of  the  palate. 

S,  lacertina,  L.  Blackish,  and  attains  the  length  of  three  feet;  four  toes 
to  each  foot;  tjul  compressed  into  an  obtuse  fin.  It  inhabits  the  marshes  of 
Carolina,  the  rice  swamps  particularly,  where  it  lives  in  the  mud,  occa8i(Hi« 
aDy  going  on  shore  or  into  the  water.  It  feeds  on  lumbrici,  insects,  &c. 
There  are  two  much  smaller  species. 


CLASS  IV. 

PISCES. 

The  class  of  Fishes  is  composed  of  oviparous  Vertebrata  with  a 
double  circulation,  but  in  which  respiration  is  altogether  efifected 
through  the  medium  of  water.  For  this  purpose,  on  each  side  of 
the  neck,  they  have*  an  apparatus  called  branchis,  or  gills,  which 
consist  of  laminse  suspended  on  arches  that  are  attached  to  the  hyoid 
bone,  each  composed  of  numerous  separate  laminss  and  covered 
with  a  tissue  of  innumerable  blood-vessels.  The  water  which  the 
fish  swallows,  escapes  between  these  laminae  through  the  branchial 
openings,  and  by  means  of  the  air  it  contains,  acts  upon  the  blood 
that  b  continually  arriving  in  the  branchias  from  the  heart,  which  only 
repnraents  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  of  warm-blooded  animals. 
This  blood,  having  received  the  benefit  of  respiration,  is  poured  into 
an  arterial  trunk  situated  under  the  spine,  which,  exercising  the 
functions  of  a  lefl  ventricle,  distributes  it  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
whence  it  returns  to  the  heart  by  the  veins. 

The  entire  structure  of  the  Fish  is  as  evidently  adapted  for  natation, 
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as  that  of  the  Bird  (or  flight.     Suspended  in  a  liquid  of  nearly  ikm 
same  specific  gravity  as  its  own  body,  there  was  no  neceeslty  for 
large  wings  to  support  it.     In  a  great  number  of  species,  immedi- 
ately under  the  spine  there  is  a  bladder  filled  with  air,  which,  by 
compression  or  dilatation,  varies  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fish  and 
aasists  it  to  rise  or  descend.    Progression  is  effected  by  the  oiolions 
of  the  tail,  which,  by  striking  the  water  alternately  right  and  left, 
forces  them  forward;  the  branchiae,  by  impelling  the  water  back- 
wards, may  also  contribute  to  this  effect.     The  limbe  being  thus  of 
but  little  use,  are  greatly  reduced;  the  parts  analogous  to  the  bones 
of  the  arms  and  legs  are  extremely  short,  or  even  completely  oon* 
cealed;  rayt^  more  or  less  numerous,  which  support  membianooi 
fins,  form  a  rude  representation  of  the  fingers  and  toes.    The  fins 
which  correspond  to  the  anterior  extremities  are  termed  pcftwwli, 
and  those  which  answer  to  the  posterior  ones,  ve$UraU.     Other  rajs 
attached  to  particular  bones  placed  on  or  between  the  extreoiities 
of  the  spinous  apophyses  support  vertical  fins  on  the  back,  under  the 
tail,  and  at  its  extremity,  which,  by  being  raised  or  lowered,  increase 
or  diminish  the  surface  which  strikes  against  the   water.     The  so- 
perior  fins  are  called  dorsal^  the  inferior  anal,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
the  tail  caudal.     The  rays  are  of  two  kinds;  some  of  them  consist 
of  a  single  bony  piece,  usually  hard  and  pointed,  sometimes  flexible 
and  elastic,  divided  longitudinally — these  are  called  spmam^  royv; 
others  are  composed  of  a  great  number  of  small  articulations,  and 
generally  divided  into  branches  at  their  extremity— they  are  the 
j^,  ariiculaUd,  or  branched  rays. 

There  is  as  much  variety  among  Fishes,  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  limbs,  as  among  Reptiles.  Most  generally  there  are  four;  aoois 
have  but  two,  and  in  others  they  are  totally  wanting.  The  bone 
which  is  analogous  to  the  scapula,  is  sometimes  held  amfong  the 
muscles  as  in  the  higher  animals,  and  at  others  is  attached  to  the 
spine,  but  most  commonly  it  is  suspended  on  the  cranium.  The 
pelvis  rarely  adheres  to  the  spine,  and  very  frequently,  pistead  of 
being  behind  the  abdomen,  is  before  it,  and  connected  with  the  ha- 
moral  apparatus. 

Besides  the  usual  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  arranged  as  in 
Reptiles  one  after  the  other,  Fishes  have  knots  or  ganglions  at  the 
base  of  their  olfactory  nerves. 

Their  nostrils  are  simple  cavities  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle  almoel 
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JwtTS  perforated  by  two  boles,  and  regularly  lined  by  a  plated 
uitaiy  membrane. 

The  cornea  of  their  eye  is  very  flat,  and  there  is  but  little  aqueoot 
lumour,  but  the  crystalline  is  very  hard  and  almost  globular. 

The  sense  of  taste  in  Fishes  can  have  but  little  energy,  as  a  great 
lortion  of  the  tongue  is  osseous,  and  frequently  furnished  with  teeth 
.nd  other  hard  parts. 

The  body  in  most  of  them  is  covered  with  scales,  and  none  pos- 
ess  organs  of  prehension ;  the  fleshy  cirri  of  some  may  supply  the 
nperfection  of  the  other  organs  of  touch. 

Teeth  are  found  in  their  intermaxillary,  maxillary,  lower  jaw, 
Dffler,  bones  of  the  palate,  on  the  tongue,  on  the  arches  of  the 
HriDchiie,  and  even  on  bones  behind  these  arches,  attached  like  them 
D  the  byoides,  called  pharyngeal  bones. 

The  varieties  of  these  combinations,  as  well  as  those  of  the  form 
»f  the  teeth  placed  at  each  point,  are  innumerable. 

Besides  the  apparatus  of  the  branchial  arches,  the  hyoid  bone  is 

umished  on  each  side  with  rays  which  support  the  branchial  mem- 

rane.     A  sort  of  lid  composed  of  three  bony  pieces,  the  operculum, 

\e  suboperculum,  and  the  interoperculum,  unites  with  this  membrane 

closing  the  great  opening  of  the  gills;  it  is  articulated  with  the 

opanal  bone,  and  plays  on  one  called  the  preoperculum.     In  many 

the  Chondropterygii  this  apparatus  is  wanting. 

Wishes  form  two  distinct  series,  that  of  Fishes  |iropsr2y«o  styled^ 
that  of  the  CHOMDBOPT£RTGn,  otherwbe  called  CABTiLAOiifous 

[£S. 
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ACANTH0PTERYGII.(1) 

Acanthopterygii  form  the  first  and  by  far  the  most  numerous 
of  ordinary  Fishes.  They  are  recognized  by  the  spines 
ccupy  the  place  of  the  first  rays  of  their  dorsal,  or  which 
)port  the  first  fin  of  the  back,  where  there  are  two;  dome- 


(1)  Spiny-fins. 
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limesy  instead  of  t  first  dorsal,  there  are  only  a  few  free  spines.  Tlw 
first  rays  of  their  anal  are  also  spines,  and  there  is  generally  one  to 
each  ventral. 


FAMILY  I. 

PERCOIDES. 

This  family  is  so  called  because  its  type  is  the  Common  Perch. 
It  comprehends  fishes  with  oblong  bodies,  covered  with  scales  that 
are  generally  hard  or  rough,  and  whose  operculum  or  preoperca- 
lum,  and  frequently  both,  have  dentated  or  spinous  edges,  and  whose 
jaws,  the  fore-part  of  the  vomer,  and  generally  the  palatine  bones, 
are  furnished  with  teeth. 

The  species  are  extremely  numerous,  particularly  in  the  seu  of 
hot  climates;  their  fiesh  is  generally  wholesome  and  agreeable. 

In  the  first  subdivision  we  find  seven  rays  in  the  branchiss,  two 
fins  on  the  back,  and  all  the  teeth  small  and  crowded. 

Perca,  Cuv. 

The  true  Perches  have  the  preoperculum  dentated;  the  bony  operculum 
terminated  by  two  or  three  sharp  points  and  a  smooth  tongue.  Somethnes 
the  sub-orbital  and  the  humeral  are  sUghty  dentated.  North  America  pro-- 
daces  several  species. 

Labrax,  Cuv. 

Distinguished  from  the  Perches  by  scaly  opercula  terminating  in  two  tpinev 
and  by  a  roug^  tongue. 

The  United  States  produce  a  large  and  beautiful  species,   Labr. 
Cuv.  (The  Kock-fish),  with  longitudinal  blackish  stripes. 

The  remaining  genera  of  this  division  are  Latesy  CerUropomtu, 
Ui^  Jspro,  &c.  &c.  differing  in  various  particulars  relative  to  the  opercuhu^** 
and  preoperculum,  armature  of  the  jaws,  &c. 

A  second  subdivision  comprises  Percoides  with  two  dorsal  fios« 
and  long  and  pointed  teeth  mingled  with  the  small  and  crowded  one** 

There  are  two  genera,  jimbaaiSf  LucuhPerca  or  Perch-Pike. 

A  second  division  comprises  Percoides  with  seven  branchiai 
rays  and  one  dorsal.    They  are  subdivided  in  nearly  the  same  way 
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18  the  precediDg  ones,  as  by  their  teeth  which  are  either  hooked  or 
iH  small  and  crowded;  notches  and  spines  on  the  operciila,  &c. 
In  the  subdivision,  furnished  with  hooked  teeth,  we  find, 

Serranus,  Cuv. 

^reoperculum  dentate;  the  bony  operculum  terminating  in  one  or  sereral 
K>int8.  Thb  genua  contama  a  vast  number  of  speciea^  and  is  divided  into 
everal  subgenera. 

We  now  pass  to  Percoides  with  seven  branchial  rays,  and  a  sin- 
gle dorsal,  the  teeth  small  and  crowded. 

'fhey  are  distributed  under  the  genera  JkmnOf  RypHcuUt  CerUropruUi 
to'  which  belongs  our  Black  Perch)  and  GrUtet, 

The  genus  Prrca,  as  defined  by  Artedi  and  Linnasus,  terminates 
lere;  but  there  remains  a  number  of  fishes  which  approach  it,  al- 
bough  peculiar  characters  compel  naturalists  to  arrange  them  in 
eparate  genera,  such  as  CirrkUeSf  ddronemus^  Pomo^i  (our  Pond- 
*ercb)  Ccntrarehusj  Slc.  Slc 

PoxoTXSy  Cuv, 

ihes,  with  a  compressed  and  oval  body,  characterized  by  a  membranous 
>longation  at  the  angle  of  the  operculum.  They  inhabit  the  nvers»  &c 
America,  where  they  are  called  Pond-Perch. 

^e  now  pass  to  those  Percoides  which  have  more  than  sev^n 

3  to  the  branchice.    Three  genera  are  known,  all  of  which  pre- 

.  the  following  peculiarity:  their  ventrals  have  a  spine  and  seven 

lore  sofl  rays,  while  in  other  Acanthopterygii  there  are  never 

3  than  five  sofl  rays. 

HoLocENTBUM,  Artcdi. 

cales  of  these  beautiful  fishes  are  brilliant  and  dentated;  opercuhim 
ed  and  spinous;  preoperculum  dentated  with  a  stout  spine  at  the  aor 
hich  IB  directed  backwards.    They  are  found  in  the  hot  parts  of  bodi 

Mtbifbistis,  Cuv» 

lliancy,  shape  and  scales  of  the  Holocentta,  but  the  preopsccolum 
ntated  double  border,  and  there  is  no  i^yiiie  at  the  angle.    Thtfhir 
;  hot  parts  of  both  oceansw 
2  A 
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Bebtx,  Cuv. 

DifFers  from  Myripristis  in  having  but  a  single  short  donal,  with  but  a  few 
small  spines,  almost  hidden  in  its  anterior  edge;  ten  soft  rays  in  the  yentnlf. 

All  the  Percoides  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken,  haTe  tbeir 
ventrals  inserted  under  the  pectorals;  there  are  some  genera,  bow- 
ever,  in  which  they  are  differently  located. 

In  tlie  JuGULABEs,  they  are  placed  on  the  throat  fiirther  forwardi 
than  the  pectorals. 

Trachinus,  Lin. 

A  compressed  head,  approximated  eyes,  and  an  oblique  mouth;  the  fint 
dorsal  very  short,  the  second  very  long;  pectorals  large,  and  a  stout  ^ine 
on  the  operculum.  They  generally  remain  concealed  in  the  sand;  woonds 
inflicted  by  the  spines  of  their  first  dorsal  are  much  dreaded,  but  th^  flesh 
is  esteemed.     Several  species  are  found  in  the  Atlantic,  &c. 

TVocA.  draco^  L.  (The  Dragon  Weaver.)  Grey  and  reddish,  wifli 
blackish  spots;  blue  streaks  and  yellow  tints;  thirty  rays  to  the  second  dor- 
sal; flanks  obliquely  striated. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  genera  of  the  Jugulares  is  that  of 

UraNoscofus,  Lin. 

So  called  because  the  eyes  are  placed  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  nearly 
cubical  head,  and  look  upwards:  the  mouth  is  cleft  vertically;  the  lower 
part  of  the  preoperculum  is  crenate,  and  there  is  a  stout  spine  to  etch 
shoulder;  but  six  rays  in  the  branchiz.  In  the  mouth  and  before  the  toii^;«e 
is  a  long  and  narrow  slip,  which  can  be  protruded  at  the  will  of  the  fish,  and 
serves,  it  is  ssud,  to  attract  small  ones,  while  it  remains  concealed  in 
the  mud.    They  are  commonly  termed  Star-gazers. 

In  a  third  division  of  the  Percoides,  the  ventrals  are  inserted  far- 
ther back  than  the  pectorals:  they  are  the  AsDOBaNALBs.  Thefinl 
genus  is 

POLYNEMUS,  L. 

So  named  because  several  of  the  inferior  pectoral  rays  are  free,  and  fonnso 
many  filaments;  the  ventrals  arc  not  very  fiir  back,  and  the  pelvis  is  still 
suspended  to  the  bones  of  the  shoulder.  They  arc  allied  to  the  Percoides 
by  the  teeth,  cither  small  and  crowded,  or  bent  back  like  those  of  a  wool- 
card,  which  arm  their  jaws,  vomer,  and  palate;  but  their  snout  is  convex, 
and  the  vertical  fins  scaly  as  in  many  of  the  Scicnoidcs:  the  two  dorsals  are 
separated,  the  preoperculum  is  dentated  and  the  mouth  deeply  clefl:  they 
are  found  in  all  the  seas  of  hot  climates. 
Pol.  paradiseu9,  L.  (The  Mango  Fbh.)  So  called  from  its  fine  yellow 
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colour:  has  ntren  filaments  on  each  nde,  the  first  of  which  are  twice  the 
length  of  the  body.    It  is  the  most  delicious  fish  found  in  Bengal. 

In  the  succeeding  genera  the  ventrals  are  altogether  behind,  and 
the  pelvis  no  longer  adheres  to  the  bones  of  the  shoulder. 

The  genera  are  SphyrsenOf  ParaUpis,  and  Muttw,  (or  the  Surmullet  of 
Europe.) 


FAMILY  II. 

BUCCiE  LORICATiE. 

The  family  of  the  Mailed-Cheeks^  contains  a  numerous  suite  of 
fishes  to  which  the  singular  appearance  of  their  head,  variously 
mailed  and  protected,  gives  a  peculiar  aspect  that  has  always  caused 
them  to.be  arranged  in  special  genera,  although  they  have  many 
close  affinities  with  the  Perches.  Their  common  character  consists 
in  the  sulM>rbital  being  more  or  less  extended  over  the  cheek  and 
articulated  behind  with  the  preoperculum.  The  Uranoscopus  is 
the  only  one  of  the  preceding  family  which  has  any  thing  like  it,  but 
the  sub-orbital  of  the  latter,  although  very  broad,  is  connected  be- 
hind with  the  temporal  bones,  and  not  with  the  preoperculum. 

Linneus  divided  them  into  three  genera,  Trigla,  Cottus,  and 
Scorfana;  it  has  been  found  necessary,  however,  to  subdivide  them, 
and  to  add  some  of  his  Gastebostbi. 

Tbigla,  Lin. 

The  above  character  strongly  nuirked;  an  enormous  sub-orbital  completely 
covering  the  cheek,  and  even  articulated  by  an  immovable  suture  with  the 
preoperculum,  so  as  to  allow  of  no  separate  motion;  sides  of  the  head  nearly 
vertical,  giving  it  a  form  approaching  that  of  a  cube,  or  parallelopiped,  the 
bones  hard  and  rough.  There  are  two  distinct  dorsals,  and  three  free  rays 
under  the  pectoral.  Several  species,  when  caught,  utter  sounds  which 
bftve  procured  for  them  in  France  their  vulgar  name  of  Grondirui  in  Eng- 
kmd  they  are  called  Chimarda. 
The  best  of  these  divisions  is  the 

Dactylopterus,  Lacep. 

So  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Fli/ing  FUhes;  the  subpectoral  rays  are 
much  more  numerous  and  longer;  and  intead  of  being  firee,  as  in  the  prece- 
cfing  ones*  they  are  united  by  a  membrane  so  as  to  ibrm  a  supernumerary 
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fin,  longer  tibia  the  fiifa,  i^iich  nipportt  it  in  the  air  fo  flame  time.  Tim 
they  are  seen  flying  abore  ^le  iiirfkce  of  the  water*  in  order  to  escape  froB 
Dolphins  and  other  Taracioas  fishes;  they  fidl  into  it  again,  howerer*  in  a 
few  seconds. 

D.  voUicHU,  the  Mediterranean  species,  is  a  foot  longi  brown  abovti 
reddish  beneath;  fins  black,  variously  marked  with  blue. 

D.  eritntaUSf  Cuv.,  b  a  neighbouring  species  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

CoTTus,  Lin. 

Head  broad,  depressed,  mailed,  and  variously  armed  with  spines  or  tnb€^ 
cles;  two  dorsals;  teeth  front  of  the  vomer,  but  none  on  the  palatines;  ml 
rays  in  the  branchix,  and  only  three  or  four  in  the  ventrals.  The  inferior 
pectoral  rays,  as  in  Trachinua,  are  not  branched. 

Those  that  inhabit  firesh  water  have  a  nearly  smooth  head*  and  but  one 
spine  to  the  preoperculum;  their  first  dorsal  is  very  low.  The  moflt  oooh 
mon  species  is 

CgoiUot  L.  (The Biver  BuU-head.)  A  small  blackiah  fish,  four  erfifc 
inches  in  length. 

The  salt  water  species  are  more  spinous,  and  when  iixitaled  tbeb  Iwid 
becomes  still  more  inflated.     Such  is 

C.  icorpitu,  L.  (The  Father-Lasher.)  Three  spines  on  the  preopcr- 
culunL 

Other  groups  have  lately  been  observed,  which  are  partly  allied 
to  Cottus  and  partly  to  ScorpaBoa.    One  of  them  is  the 

HEMITBIFTEBUSt  CuV. 

The  head  depressed,  and  two  dorsals  as  in  Cottus;  no  regular  flcalei  oalha 
akin,  but  teeth  in  the  palate.  The  head  is  bristly  and  spinous^  and  has  flete- 
ral  cutaneous  appendages.  The  first  dorsal  is  deeply  emarginate,  a  drciiiB> 
stance  which  has  led  some  authors  to  believe  they  had  three. 

But  one  species  is  known,  (from  North  America,)  CoUut  tr^fterygimf 
which  is  taken  along  with  the  Cod.  From  one  to  two  feet  lon|^,  tinged  widl 
yellow  and  red,  varied  with  brown. 

ScoRPJEMA,  Lin. 

The  head,  like  that  of  a  Cottus,  mailed  and  roughened,  but  rmnprcfliod  oa 
the  aides;  body  covered  ^th  scales;  several  rays  in  the  branchiae  •n^  but  a 
nngle  dorsal.  If  we  except  the  armature  of  the  cheek,  and  the  tubeide^ 
which  frequently  give  them  an  odd  appearance,  they  closely  appxtuuMfca 
to  certain  Percoides,  such  as  the  Acerinx  and  the  Centropristes;  but  thoof^ 
the  inferior  rays  of  their  pectorals,  as  in  Cottus,  are  articulated,  they  are 
simple  and  not  branched. 

The  remaining  genera  allied  to  or  separated  fit>m  Scorpxna  are  Ftmwk^ 
BkpiiaM,  J^fithu,  Jgriopus,  Fekr,  Gadenttem  (SticUe-backa  of  Europe) 
and  the 
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M0N0CE19TSI8,  Bl.  Schii. 

A  angular  genus;  the  body  is  shoit,  thick^  and  completely  mailed  with 
enormous  ang^ular,  rough,  and  carinated  scales;  four  or  five  stout  free  spines 
supply  the  place  of  the  first  dorsal;  each  ventral  consists  of  an  immense 
spine,  in  the  angle  of  which  a  few  soft  and  almost  imperceptible  rays  are 
concealed;  head  bulky  and  mailed;  front  ^bbous;  mouth  larg^;  short  crow- 
ded teeth  in  the  jaws  and  palatines,  but  none  in  the  vomer;  eight  rays  in  the 
branchix.     But  one  species  is  known;  the 

Mon.japoniea^  BL  Schn.     Six  inches  long,  of  a  ulveiy  wlute.    From  the 
of  Japan. 


After  this  family  we  place  the 

OsBoecnf  A,  Cuv. 

A  small  oval  fish»  whose  whole  body,  above  and  beneath,  is  studded  with 
thick  cones  of  a  heavy  substance.  There  are  four  of  them  on  the  back,  and 
ten  on  the  belly,  arranged  in  two  series,  with  smaller  intermediate  ones. 
It  was  discovered  in  the  Atlantic,  by  P^ron. 


FAMILY  IIL 

SCIENOIDES. 

This  family  is  closely  related  to  the  Percoides,  and  even  presents 
nearly  similar  combinations  of  external  characters,  particularly  in  the 
indentations  of  the  preoperculum^  and  in  the  spines  of  the  opercu- 
lum; but  both  vomer  and  palatines  are  without  teeth;  the  bones  of 
the  cranium  and  face  are  generally  cavernous,  and  form  a  muzzle 
more  or  less  gibbous.  The  vertical  fins  are  frequently  somewhat 
scaly. 

Some  of  the  Scienoides  have  two  dorsals,  and  others  have  but 
one;  among  the  former  we  first  find  the  genus, 

SCUBNA. 

Whose  common  characters  consist  of  a  gibbous  head,  supported  by  caver 
nous  bones,  two  dorsals,  or  one  deeply  emarginate,  whose  soft  part  is 
much  long^  than  the  spinous;  a  short  anaJ»  a  dentated  preoperculum,  an 
operculum  terminating  in  points,  and  seven  branchial  rays.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  absence  of  the  palatine  teeth,  these  fishes  would  resemble  the  Perches- 
Naturalists  divide  it  into  various  subgenera.  Some  of  the  species^  such 
M  tilie  King-fish  (an  IMnina)  inhabit  the  Amexican  seaa* 

The  Scienoides,  with  a  single  dorsal,  are  subdivided  according  to 
the  number  of  their  branchial  rays. 
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The  Scienoides  with  a  single  dorsal  and  less  than  seTOi  branchial 
lays,  are  still  more  sabdirided:  in  some  of  them  the  lateral  line  ex- 
tends to  the  caudal;  in  others  it  is  interrupted. 

Those  Scienoides  which  have  less  than  seven  branchial  rajs  and 
an  interrupted  lateral  line,  form  several  genera  of  small  oval  fishes, 
prettily  coloured,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  armature  of 
their  head.  They  are  manifestly  related  to  the  genus  ChstodoO) 
and  resemble,  externally,  several  of  our  fishes  with  labyrinthiao 
branchix. 

The  genera  are  Jbnpkipriont  PnmntUt  Pomaemtrus,  &c. 

FAMILY  IV. 

SPAROIDES. 

The  Sparcides^  like  the  Scienoides,  have  a  palate  destitute  of 
teeth.  Their  general  figure  and  several  details  of  their  organization 
are  the  same;  they  are  also  covered  with  scales  more  or  less  large, 
bat  they  have  none  on  the  fins.  Their  muzzle  is  not  gibbous,  nor  are 
the  bones  of  their  head  cavernous;  there  are  neither  indentations  in 
their  preoperculum,  nor  spines  on  their  operculum.  They  never 
have  more  than  six  rays  in  the  branchis.  They  are  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  their  teeth. 

In  the  first  tribe,  that  of  SpAsrs,  Cuv.  the  sides  of  the  jaws  are 
fiimished  with  round  molars  like  paving-stones;  we  subdivide  it  into 

SargitM,  Fagnu^  Chymjphris^  and  Pagelus^  differing  in  certain  dental  pccu- 
fiaritiea.  The  celebrated  Sheephead  of  the  Philadelphia  market  belongs  to 
the  first  named  genus. 

In  the  second  tribe  there  is  but  one  genus, 

Dbntex,  Cuv. 

Characteriaed  by  conical  teeth  even  on  the  sides  of  the  jaw%  generally  m 
one  range,  some  of  the  anterior  of  which  are  drawn  out  into  liige  hooks. 
They  would  be  rather  ck«ely  allied  to  the  genus  Hacmulon,  were  it  not  that 
the  indentation  of  the  preoperculum  ii  wanting,  and  that  they  have  one  rty 
lesa  in  their  branchia.  The  cheek  b  scaly.  Two  species  are  found  in  the 
Mediterranean. 
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A  third  tribe  is  also  composed  of  a  single  genus, 

Ganthabus,  Cuv. 

Teeth  short  and  crowded,  or  bent  and  crowded  all  round  the  jaws:  those 
of  the  external  row  being  the  strongest;  body  elevated  and  thick;  muzzle 
short;  jaws  not  protractile.  Two  species  are  found  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean. 

In  a  fourth  tribe  the  teeth  are  trenchant.  It  comprises  two  genera, 
JBoo^and  Oblada. 

FAMILY  V. 

MENIDES. 

The  Menides  differ  from  the  preceding  families  in  the  extreme  ex- 
tensibility and  retractility  of  their  upper  jaw,  which  b  owing  to  the 
length  of  the  intermaxillary  pedicles  which  withdraw  between  the 
orbits.  Their  body  is  scaly,  as  in  Sparus,  in  which  genus  they  have 
hitherto  been  placed. 

There  are  four  genera:  viz.  MsBna^  Smarts,  Csuio  and  €rerre$> 

FAMILY  VI. 

SQUAMIPENNES. 

So  called,  because  the  soft,  and  frequently  the  spinous  parts  of 
their  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  covered  with  scales,  which  encrust 
them,  as  it  were,  and  render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
mass  of  the  body.  This  is  the  most  remarkable  character  of  these 
fishes,  the  body  of  which  is  generally  much  compressed,  and  the  in- 
testines long.    They  were  comprised  by  Linnssus  in  the  genus 

Chjetodon. 

So  named  from  their  teeth,  which  in  length  and  tenuity  resemble  hairs^  col- 
lected in  several  close  rows  like  a  brush.  Their  mouth  is  small;  their  dorsal 
and  anal  fins^are  so  completely  covered  with  scales  similar  to  those  on  the 
back,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  where  they  commence.  These 
fishes  arc  very  abundant  in  the  seas  of  hot  climates,  and  are  adorned  with 
the  most  beautifiil  colours,  circumstances  which  have  caused  many  to  b^ 
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figuRdtAiidfciideredtliemcoiniiioamoiirctbi^^  TkeyfreqaoRftrod^ 
riiofcsy  and  are  eaten. 

Thbgenoaia  now  dJTkied  into  TarioMaobgpencii,  the  moat  friMrt  able  rf 
which  ia 

Cheucon,  Cut. 

Separated  from  Chztodon  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  form  of  4ie  flMMt, 
which  is  long  and  slender,  only  open  at  the  extremity,  and  fcfmed  by  amoit 
cgDceaaiTe  prolongation  of  the  intennaxiDary  and  lower  jaw.  Tlieir  tee& 
are  reiy  fine  and  crowded,  rather  than  like  hairs. 

One  species,  CAjrf.  rmtratuM^  L. ,  has  the  &ciilty  of  spurting  drops  of  water 
OB  the  insects  it  perceires  on  the  shore,  and  thus  bringing  them  withia 
reach.    It  is  a  common  pastime  of  the  Chinese  at  Java. 

The  following  genera,  which  we  place  next  to  Chpstodoo  oo  ac- 
count of  their  scaly  fins,  differ  greatly  from  it,  however,  in  the  teeth 
with  which  their  palatines  and  vomer  are  furnished.    The  gCDOi 

Brama,  B1.  Schn. 

Is  connected  with  this  frmOy  by  the  scales  coTcring  the  Terticalfini^  whiA 
haye  but  a  small  number  of  spinous  rays  concealed  in  their  anterior  edgesi 
but  they  have  slender,  bent  teeth  in  the  jaws  and  palatines^  an  cltiratad 
profile,  veiy  short  snout,  a  forehead  descending  rertically,  and  a  moutli^ 
when  shut,  that  b  almost  Tertical;  the  scales  extend  on  to  the  maiiWaficSi 
there  are  seren  rays  in  the  branchiae;  a  dorsal  and  low  anal,  but  commendi^ 
in  a  salient  point. 

But  one  species  is  known,  Spams  JZon,  BL,it  inhabits  the  Mediterranean, 
and  aometimes  strays  into  the  ocean;  an  exceUent  fish,  of  a  burnished  sted 
colour,  winch  attains  a  large  size,  but  is  infested  with  Tarious  q>ecies  of  ia- 
testinal  worms. 

• 
Pempheris,  Cuv. 

A  long  and  scaly  anal,  the  dorsal  short  and  elevated;  head  obtuse;  the  tjt 
large;  a  small  spine  on  the  operculum;  small  crowded  teeth  on  the  jaws, 
vomer  and  palatines.     From  the  Indian  Ocean. 

ToxoTES,  Cuv.  ^ 

The  body  short  and  compressed,  the  dorsal  placed  on  the  last  half  of  the 
body,  with  Tcry  stout  spines,  the  soft  part,  as  well  as  that  of  the  anal  which 
corresponds  to  it,  scaly;  the  snout  depressed,  short;  lower  jaw  projeelaif 
beyond  the  upper  one;  the  small  crowded  teeth  veiy  short  m  betii  jtBm% 
the  extreaMty  of  the  vomer,  palatines,  ptoygoids,  and  on  the  tooguet  ■> 
fays  in  the  branchis,  inferior  edge  of  the  mfirarorbital  and  preopercolaa^ 
ftntly 
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The  speciea  known,  ThxoUa  jaadatcft^  Cuy«,  is  celebrated  for  the  same 

fmcnltjr  that  distingmshes  the  Chmt,  rotiraiua.    By  apurting  drops  of  water 

on  Insects  which  frequent  aquatic  plants^  they  are  beaten  down  and  brought 

within  its  reach.    It  can  force  the  water  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet^ 

and  rarely  misses  its  aim* 


FAMILY  VII. 
SCOMBEROIDES. 

Our  seventh  family  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  fishes  with  email 
scales,  a  smooth  body,  and  whose  tail  and  caudal  fin  in  particular 
are  extremely  powerful 

This  fitmily  is  of  the  greatest  utility  to  man,  by  the  size  and  fla- 
vour of  its  species,  and  their  inexhaustible  reproduction,  which  brings 
them  periodically  into  the  same  latitudes,  where  they  constitute  the 
object  of  the  most  extensive  fisheries. 

ScoHBEB,  Lin. 

The  first  dorsal  entire,  while  on  the  contrary,  the  last  rays  of  the  second,  as 
weD  as  those  of  the  anal  which  correspond  to  them,  are  detached,  foiming 
what  are  termed  false  or  spurious  fina^  or  pinnm  epuirm.  The  genus  is  sub- 
^Tided  as  follows: 

ScoxBsa,  Cuv. 

The  Maektrtb  have  a  fuaform  body  covered  with  uiuformly  small  and 
smooth  scales;  two  little  cutaneous  crests  on  the  sides  of  the  tail}  an  empty 
space  between  the  first  and  second  dorsal. 

8c»  aeombrus,  L.  (Tlie  Common  KackereL)  Blue  back,  varied  with 
black*  undulating  streaks;  five  fiJse  fins  above  and  beneath. 

THTirvvSy  Cuv. 

A  soft  corslet  rounds  the  thorax,  formed  by  scales  larger  and  smoother  than 
those  on  the  rest  of  the  body;  a  cartilaginous  carina  between  the  two  little 
crests  on  the  udes  of  the  tail)  the  first  dorsal  extends  close  to  the  second. 

Sc  thynnuSf  L.  (The  Tunny. )  This  fish  has  been  taken  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, firom  a  very  ancient  date,  and  by  its  abundance  constitutes  a  great 
source  of  wealth  to  Provence,  Sardinia,  Sicily ,  &c.  It  is  said  to  attain  the 
length  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  feet,  and  has  nine  spurious  fins  above,  and 
as  many  beneath;  the  pectorals  are  one-fifth  of  its  whole  length.  There  are 
some  other  subgenera. 
2  B 


-I 


•X.SS. 

jj'HLAd,  Lin. 

.    ,  II..     .  r  "Jie  Scombero'ides,  &nd  Lrrrrsadi  the 

^.r^sively  small  scales,  in  the  r*r-^x  :n  'Jie 

. .  •    i  'iieir  caudal  fin,  and  in  their  "rz, : L*  jitersal 

_   ,  _^  ...'C  character  consists  in  tlic  reai-    »r.ence 

.  -.s.r-.Tni  point  or  tusk,  which  ter=-r.*ria  '^t^ 

.  *..\.::,  "v/ii  which  tlicy  attack  the  lirg-i-*:  sea  lai- 

.  .     .■; in  posed  of  the  vomer  and  in*.er=u^:IlAr.efl. 

4  .'aac  by  the  zthmoid,  frontals,  and  =.ixillare&. 

.  -vc'-inatcd?  each  of  them  being  formed  of  rr.  larje 

.  ««.  •  tc*j  .'x*  which  is  reticulated.    They  swim  w:^  isun* 

^    .;.  r  ricsh  b  excellent. 

.J,    .        rh J  Sword-Fish.)    The  point  horizonUl!y  ixsened 

*"=  .'f  ip-'ad  blade  of  a  sword;  sides  of  the  tail  strcc^h'  ciri- 

..    !!•,■  iorsal,  which  rises  from  before  and  from  behjki;  "ht 

. .-. .  ^u,*.jc  vom  with  age  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  double* 

.V.   .w^cc^c  jsil  best  fishes  of  the  European  seas,  frequently  it 

«    .u^-A  j[  diicon  feet.    It  is  more  common  in  the  MeditemBcu 

«    v.juiuc  Ocean.     A  parasitic  crustaceous animal  penetnxes  into 

.^    .  w  >^aicumc:i  renders  it  so  furious  that  it  dashes  itself  on  shore. 

Centroxotus,  Laccp. 

.-  .  i'  Scomberoides  characterized  by  the  spines,  which,  in  the  Acio- 

,.  ^u  .:i  ^'ncral,  form  the  anterior  portion  of  the  dorsal,  or  a  first 

^  k..  .'.ors.iI,  but  in  them  arc  free  and  unconnected  bv  a  common  mem- 

. «.  .     .;«.v  jH  hare  ventrals.     They  arc  subdivided  into  four  subgenen.   In 

NarcRATES  Itsdin. 
'  :ic  Jorsal  spines  arc  free;  buJy  fublforni;  u  carina  in  the  sides  of  the  uul 
I    .10  Vui'.riV,  unil  two  free  spines  before  the  uiiul  fin. 
.u  .oiiiiiuMi  species  is  Itlue  with  broad  vcrlicul  !j;inds  of  a  much  deeper 
■.-.k. .      I  ?K'  \  uljcar  name  of  Pilut-Jhh  owo  its  «>rij^in  to  the  fjict,  that  it  follows 
. ,  x«»  .'^   ^'  "»c'.-c  upon  whut  may  fall  from  thcni;  and  us  a  similar  habit  is  ob- 
^ .  t^^.  -.1  '.'lo  Shurk,  it  has  been  said  thiit  the  former  acts  as  a  guide  or  pilot 
^     K  \i.u-:-i  it  is  not  above  a  foot  lon^. 

I  -K.c  in*  various  other  genera  belon;;ih;:,^  to  this  family,  such  as  Bhyi^ 
^^«.%.;u,  yjt'icanthu9,  Scriola^  yjmcu<>,  Caranx,  Vomer ^  Zeus  (The  Com- 
.«k.i  *<.K'>.<»  \  S^c  &c. 
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FAMILY  VIII. 

TiENIOIDES.(l) 

This  family  is  closely  connected  with  the  Scomberoides,  and  its 
first  genus  is  even  intimately  allied  with  Gempilus  and  Thyrsites;  the 
fishes  which  compose  it  are  elongated,  flattened  on  the  sides,  and 
have  very  small  scales. 

In  the  first  tribe  we  find  the  muzzle  elongated,  the  mouth  cleft  and 
armed  with  strong,  pointed  and  trenchant  teeth,  and  the  lower  jaw 
advancing  beyond  the  upper  one:  it  comprises  but  two  genera, 

Lepxdofus,  Gouan. 

Whose  special  character  consists  in  the  reduction  of  the  ventnJs  to  small 
scaly  plates.  The  Unn  and  elongated  body  is  fumidied  with  a  donal  above, 
which  extends  throughout  its  lengthy  with  a  low  anal  beneath,  and  teiminatea 
m  a  well  fonned  caudal;  there  are  eight  rays  in  the  branchix. 

TRicHixmus,  Lin. 

The  same  form  of  body,  muzzle,  and  jaws,  as  in  Lepidopus;  similar  pointed 
mad  trenchant  teeth,  and  a  dorsal  extending  along  the  back,  but  the  ventrals 
and  caudal  are  wanting,  and  the  tail  is  drawn  out  into  a  long,  slender,  and 
compressed  filament.  In  lieu  of  the  anal  there  is  merely  a  siute  of  small 
and  hardly  perceptible  spines  on  the  under  edge  of  the  tail;  the  branchix 
have  but  seven  rays.    They  resemble  beautiful  nlver  ribanda. 

A  second  tribe  comprehends  genera  in  which  the  mouth  is  smalli 
and  but  slightly  clefl. 

Gthnetbus,  B1. 

The  body  elongated  and  fiat,  as  in  all  the  preceding  divisions,  and  totallj 
deprived  of  the  anal  fin;  but  there  is  along  dorsal  whose  lengthened  anterior 
njTS  form  a  sort  of  panache,  but  they  are  easily  broken;  the  ventrals,  when 
not  worn  or  broken,  are  very  long,  and  the  caudal,  composed  of  veiy  few 
imys^  rises  vertically  from  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  which  ends  in  a  small 
hook. 

The  Arctic  ocean  produces  two  species,  called  in  Norway  the  JSng  of 
the  Herrings;  one  of  which  is  said  by  some  to  have  one  hundred  and  twenty 
rajTS,  and  by  others  one  hundred  and  sixty,  and  to  attain  the  length  of  ten 
feet;  the  other  has  more  than  four  hundred  rays,  and  is  eighteen  feet  in 


(1)  Riband-like. 


H 
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leog^tfi.    T1ieTgg<iibcoaMit9f  a  long  filMicat  darted  ■eptfiec-iUaiiiUl. 
Ttiejr  «re  alto  fimnd  in  India. 


A  TCfticil  caudal,  as  in  Gjsmetriis,  but  ihorter;  the  extrenutf  of  tibe  tai]» 
fTH**H  of  being  cnrred  into  a  onall  hook,  is  |in>longed  into  a  "if***^  cord 
longer  Ihan  the  bodjr.    But  one  spedmen  is  known. 


Id  a  tliffd  tribe  the  adooI  is  thott,  wad  tbe  iBoiith  deft  obBqmij. 

Cepola,  Lio. 

A  kiag  doml  and  ana],  both  reachii^  to  the  base  of  the  caudal,  which  m 
tolefablf  taige^  no  lise  in  the  cranium;  sDoat  diort;  lower  jaw  cnrred  np* 
wwds;  ihc  tetfdk  prooiinent.  and  the  rentrab  snficientfy  developed. 

LoFHOTSs,  Criorna. 

and  stout  apme  is  articolatedy  bordmd  behind  widi  a  membrane  and  a  low 
fta,  whose  njs  are  nearijT  an  smple,  extending  from  this  ^ine  to  the  poial 
of  the  tail,  which  has  a  distinct,  bat  rerj  smaD  caodaL 


FAMILY  IX. 

THEUTYES. 

Oor  ninth  frmilj  iaasdosdj  allied  to  the  Soonbemdei  at  the 
preceding  one,  hot  in  other  points,  such  as  the  anoatorey  which  ii 
§onmd  in  oereral  genera  on  the  aides  of  the  tail,  or  in  olhen»  the 
horisontal*  spine  belbre  the  doisal,  d^c  It  contains  hot  imj  km 
genera;  they  all  haTe  a  compressed,  oblong  bodj,  a  small  raoodlt 
iMit  slightly  ornot  at  all  protractile,  each  jaw  of  which  isarmed  with 
a  single  range  of  trenchant  teeth;  palate  and  tongtie  wtthoot  teeth, 
and  a  single  dorsal.  They  are  herbirorous,  feeding  on  (ocas  and 
other  marine  plants. 

SiGA^rs,  Forsk. 

These  fishes  hare  a  remarkable  character—unique,  in  icthyology->4n  Aeir 
centrals,  which  arc  fVirmahed  with  two  spinous  rays,  one  external,  tiie  other 
internal^  the  three  tntennedtate  ones  branching  as  usuaL  Thqr  haire  ftie 
branchial  ray%  and  a  horixontal  apine  before  the  dorsaL  The  styloid  boMS 
of  their  shoulder  cunre  as  they  lengthen,  so  as  to  unite  at  Uietr  extremities 
with  the  first  interspinal  of  the  anal.  Numerous  species  sre  found  in  die 
Indian  Ocean. 
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The  remaining  genera  are  Jcanihunu,  (Surgeons)  Prionwrusj  Naaeui^ 
JSxinttrugf  and  Priodon. 


FAMILY  X. 

This  family  is  distinguished  by 

LABYRINTHIFORM  PHARYNGEALS. 

By  this  we  mean,  that  part  of  the  superior  pharyngeals  of  these  fishet 
are  divided  into  small  irregular  lamells,  more  or  less  numerous, 
intercepting  cells  containing  water,  which  thus  flows  upon  and  hu- 
mects the  branchiae,  while  the  animal  is  removed  from  its  proper 
element.  By  this  it  is  enabled  to  quit  the  rivulet  or  pool,  which 
constitutes  its  usual  abode,  and  crawl  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  it,  a  singular  faculty,  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  which 
induces  the  people  of  India  to  believe  that  they  fall  from  heaven. 
The  two  most  remarkable  genera  of  this  family  are  the  following. 

Anabas,  Cuv. 

tt  k  in  this  genus  that  we  find  the  greatest  deg^e  of  complication  in  these 
labyrinths;  the  third  pharyngeals,  however,  have  teeth  arranged  like  paving 
■tones,  and  there  are  others  behind  the  cranium.  Their  body  is  round  and 
corered  with  strong  scales,  their  head  broad,  muzzle  short  and  obtuse,  and 
mouth  small;  the  lateral  line  is  interrupted  at  its  posterior  third. 

Jtn.  tettudineuBf  Cuv.,  called  ihePaneiri  or  Tnt-CUmherf  highly  celebrat- 
ed* because  it  not  only  leaves  the  water*  but,  according  to  Daldorf,  even 
climbs  up  the  shrubs  on  its  banks;  this  latter  assertion,  however,  is  denied. 
Found  throughout  all  India,  and  the  only  species  known.    The 

Ophicephalus,  B1. 

Resembles  the  preceding  genus  in  most  of  its  characters,  and  particularly 
in  the  cellular  conformation  of  the  pharyngeals,  which  are  adapted  to  retain 
water.  These  fishes  also  creep  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  liquid 
abodes,  but  what  particularly  disting^hes,  and  even  separates,  them  from 
all  other  Acanthopterygii,  is  the  absence  of  spines  in  the  fins,  the  first  ray 
of  their  ventrals  at  most  excepted,  and  even  that,  though  umple,  is  not 
sharp  and  stiff*.  The  jugglers  of  India  exhibit  this  fish  out  of  water,  and 
even  the  children  amuse  themselves  by  forcing  it  to  crawl  upon  the  ground. 
In  the  markets  of  China  the  larger  species  are  cut  up  alive  for  distribution. 
Hi^  may  be  divided  by  the  number  of  their  dorsal  rays. 


814  PISCES. 

FAMILY  XI. 

MUGILOIDES. 

Oar  ^efenth  &ini)y  of  the  Acanthoptervgii  is  composed  of  the 
genus 

MuGiL,  Lio. 

TiMse  fifhes  present  so  manj  peculknties  in  their  orgmizatioii,  tint  thej 
Mtjr  be  considered  as  forming  a  distinct  Ikmiij;  their  bodj  b  mlmoit  cyfSm' 
dncal»  coTefvd  vith  brge  scales,  and  furnished  irith  two  aepante  dotal^ 
Ak  &rat  of  whkh  has  but  four  spinous  rajs:  the  Tentralsare  inserted  a  fittk 
b^oad  tibe  pectorab^  There  are  six  nrs  in  the  branchije;  thtar  bead  ii 
■nni  sbil  depRssed»  and  covered  with  brge  scales  or  poljrgOBal  fktaa, 
^MtrvMiileTciTsboct.  Tbeirtranfrerseinouth,  inconaeqaenceofapra- 
WMMte  i«  die  saiddle  of  the  k>wer  jaw»  which  corresponds  idth  a  dtpmi 
io«  in  the  npper  oae»  f)n»  an  aa^«  the  teeth  bein|^  exceMXTelj  teonos^ 
md  frei^uenthr  ainost  iBp«?cirpdbIe. 

Tbev  moct  to  the  mouths  ot'riTers  in  hr^  troops^  and  are  oontnuaOf 
Wptn^out  of  the  w^^rr;  tbie  European  jess  produce  sereril  species  hitherto 
vifnr  uttpedNrctbr  adC^^rtiJMvl;  tbneir  tlesh  is  csteoned. 

Jt  c«|NbMrfw  C^v.  ^Ttic  Cix&inca  )tullet.^  Distinguished  fitm  all  ^ 
«lber  s^ecttfs  ^'  Europe  l>5  ics  eyes«  which  are  half  cofeied  bf  tvo  adipoae 
v«ikw  :kiberui^  to  the  ancetwr  and  pcsDeritir  ed^  sf  the  orbit. 

Thicfe  jinr  twi>  odicr  jeoera*  Tso^tBgamarma  and  jfeimW,  (the  Apfajct 
gf  the  ajK^teots.. 

F.\MILY  XIL 

GOBIOIDES. 
Tbi»  Gcbio*iiM  ir«  koo  vn  by  the  ieo^  tnd  teuntj  of  the  doisd 


ba^*  a  tfrvfi^  ■ar^«%i  c?ij«cc^r  -ts  the  Tencral  &ns»  whi^  tfe 
|Jlftc<rd  bclK>r«  tbsr  p<ct>jinLH  *,"kJ  cvic«a<  ot*  cnN  rw  rars.  Tifce  bodj  ii 
ebM^f>ticU  at^l  cv^ttif^ecwMMJL  aoc  ^^e*^  >ut  a  ^:r^\*  icmal  aloMst  entirely-  com* 
p%}i«od  ^"^  Mtu;^''  ^4jt(  icv^^X-^  ra«r«.  T^v  U«c  -r.  «aiAlI  troops  aBQi^  the 
r«cka  v«i  the  cvMh*^  W«^e^  ajb^  t,»iiL«u]i^>.  Jini  icv  czipu^Ie  of  Srxi^  wiAont 
wnler  ^  »kMae  tiMM\  A  ilutnv  nMCus  a>  «Be«re\i  o«er  their  skin»  to  wbick 
lbe>  owe  tbelr  i>eek  )kia«  cif  W^iwfc  >  TVf v  ire 
r^oitt  M^bft«eff«w  «uch  as  Jlfj^wijhvw  .^^MUruB^  C^JtoM^  Slc. 
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Anakrhicbas,  Lin.(l) 

So  rery  Bimilar  are  these  fishes  to  the  Blexmy,  that  I  would  willingly  name 
them  Slmniea  without  ventrala. 

A.  iupu8,  L.  (The  Sea-Wolf)  is  the  most  common  spedes;  it  inhabits 
northern  seas,  and  is  frequently  seen  on  the  coast  of  Europe;  six  or  seven 
feet  long;  brown,  with  clouded  bands  of  deep  brown;  the  flesh  resembling 
that  of  an  EeL  This  fish  is  valuable  to  the  Icelanders,  who  salt  and  dry  the 
flesh  for  food,  employ  the  skin  as  shagreen,  and  the  gall  as  soap.    The 

GoBnrs,  Lin. 

Commonly  called  Gobies  or  Sea-Gudgtonay  are  instantly  recogpnized  by  the 
imion  of  their  thoracic  ventrals,  either  along  the  whole  of  their  length*  or 
at  least  at  their  base,  forming  a  single  hollow  disk  more  or  less  infundibuli- 
fiarm.  The  spines  of  the  dorsal  are  flexible,  the  branchial  apertures  provi- 
ded with  five  rays  only,  and  generally  but  slightly  open.  They  are  small 
or  moderate  sized  fishes,  which  live  among  the  rocks  near  the  shore.  They 
prefer  a  clayey  bottom,  where  they  excavate  canals  in  which  they  pass  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  they  prepare  a  nest  in  some  spot  abounding  with 
ftieus,  which  they  afterwards  cover  with  roots  of  the  Zostera;  here  the  male 
remidns  shut  up,  and  awaits  the  females,  who  successively  arrive  to  deposit 
dieir  eggs;  he  exhibits  much  care  and  courage  in  defending  and  preserving 
them.    This  genus  also  is  variously  subdivided. 

CALLXONYMrS,  Lin. 

Fishes  of  this  genus  have  two  strongly  marked  characters,  one  in  their  bran« 
chiae,  which  have  but  a  single  aperture,  consisting  of  a  hole  on  each  nde  of 
the  nape,  and  another  in  their  ventrals,  which  are  placed  under  the  throat, 
are  separate,  and  larger  than  the  pectorals.  Their  head  is  oblong  and  de- 
pressed, their  eyes  approximated  and  directed  upwards,  their  intermaxUla* 
ries  protractile,  and  their  preopercula  elongated  behind  and  terminating  in 
some  spines.  Their  teeth  are  small  and  crowded,  but  there  are  none  in  the 
palate.  They  are  pretty  fishes  with  a  smooth  skin,  whose  anterior  dorsal, 
supported  by  a  few  setaceous  rays,  is  sometimes  very  elevated.  The  second 
dorsal  is  elongated  as  well  as  the  anaL 

It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  close  this  family  with  a  genus 
which  will  one  day  probably  form  the  type  of  a  separate  family;  I 
mean  the 

Chihus,  Stell. 
Fidies  with  a  tolerably  long  body,  furnished  with  ciliated  scales;  a  small 


(1)  AnarrhieAaa,  Climber,  a  name  invented  by  Gesner  because  this  fish  ia 
aud  to  dimb  upon  rocks  uid  shoals  by  the  aid  of  its  fins  and  tuL 
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ssoth*  provided  with  smlU 
^larmL  are  almost  alwavs  tct  ■=^1m*-»»»>   -^b  ^ 

B'.M=:  ;a!$iti  at*  the  back.  Their  discxfiuBsaf  ^amm 
te  sAus  Jt  pores,  similar  to  the  Itter^  Inis.  «;  m  x 
K  .Jkra.  They  frequently  have  an  ap^ycnis^je  ■  m  -im 
IK  TiUi  certain  Blcnnics,  but  their  veic^uh 
7^  species  known  arc  from  the  sea  of 


FAMILY  XIII. 

?ECTORALES  PEDICULATI. 


L?  ^ooaiats  of  certain  Acanthopterygii 
.i»  .titQ^ied  9o  as  to  form  a  sort  of  arm. 

It  comprises  two  genera,  which  are 
litfaough  authors  have  generally  placed  them  «  a  ^ 
aach  other,  and  which  are  closely  allied  to  the 


Lopnirs,  Lin.(l) 

i  character  of  this  g^nus,  independently  of  the  semi 
».-.r>:* -f^^  -ioa  *-he  naked  skin,  consists  in  the  pectorals  beings  suppcRed  tf 
•w  -fniri^  M  It  were,  each  of  which  is  formed  of  two  bones  that  hare  : 
_..>^.^i-.j  to  the  nuiius  and  ulna,  but  which  in  reality  belong  to  the  cb^ 

.*tki  which  in  this  genus  are  longer  than  in  any  other;  in  the  Tentzals 

■iOiciid  very  far  before  these  pectorals;  in  opercula  and  branchiostegtiai  s 
uvciopcd  in  the  skin,  and,  finally,  in  the  only  opening  of  the  gills 

lulc  tfituated  behind  the  said  pectorals.    They  are  voracious  fishesi, 

>ui*vive  a  long  time  out  of  water,  on  account  of  the  smaUness  of  their 

.  oial  apenurc^i. 

'..  iHicaivriui^  L- ;  ^fu- Art.';  G-2ii£n*ti,  3wc.     (The  Angler. )    A  Urge  ftikt 

-4  'tviu  tour  K>  n^e  tcv't  'v\  len^.h.  Ir^hAbitin^  the  seas  of  Europe,  wham 

i^vv>u>  'i^uiv  !>a»  rvudcrwi  it  c<Icbra:cvi. 

F.\MILY  XIV. 

L.\BROIDES. 

•m  a*uii>  tH  od5:*.v  Tv\*\vr.;:ed:  the  body  is  oblong  and  acalj;  a 
•^  ^  .AH«^>  ^"k  ^<it^:v''rte\:  ::i  front  by  spines,  each  of  which  is  geoe> 

.)  .«•.•«  «  •k.4«K>  "v^vv  >x  Arcevli.  from  x:«ia  tpiivia),  OB  account  of 
^     ^    4  ,  %;Ka  ^*<*s\     t  V  *»C4<n;»  vAllcd  them  .•<rM;c^*i  •*!  iKflSMH  or 
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jshed  with  a  membranous  appendage;  the  jawa  are  catered 
f  Hps;  there  are  three  pharyngeals,  two  upper  ones  attached 
nium,  and  a  large  lower  one,  all  three  armed  with  teetb^ 
mbling  a  pavement  and  then  pointed  or  lanuniform,  but 
stronger  than  usual. 

Labrus,  Lin« 

meroufl  genua  of  fishes  which  strongly  resemble  each  other  in 
ig  form;  their  double  fleshy  lipt,  fi^m  which  they  derive  their 
adhering  immediately  to  the  jaws  and  the  other  to  the  loborbip 
crowded  branchiae  with  five  rays;  their  conical  maxillary  teeth* 
and  anterior  of  which  are  the  longest,  and  their  cylindrical  and 
yngeal  teeth  arranged  like  a  pavement,  the  upper  ones  on  two 
9,  the  lower  on  a  single  one  which  corresponds  to  the  two  others. 
i^/Es^  or  7bu/c^  is  a  true  Zo^rtis.  This  genus  is  divided  into  nine 
difiiering  in  the  teeth,  mouth,  &c«  &c.    The  most  rcinsrkable 


Epibulus,  Cuv. 

ble  for  the  excessive  protractifity  of  then*  mouth,  which  by  a 
tion  of  their  maxillaries,  and  the  sliding  forwards  of  their  inter* 
.  instantly  becomes  a  kind  of  tube.  They  employ  this  artifice  to 
:  small  fiy  which  pass  within  reach  of  tlus  singular  instrument, 
igle  species  is  known;  Sjparua  insidiaior,  PaL,  of  a  reddish  co- 
n  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Chbohis,  Cuv. 

protractile  intermaxillaries,  pharyngeals,  dorsal  filaments^  and 
abrus;  but  the  teeth  of  the  pharynx  and  jaws  resemble  those  of 
.  there  is  a  range  of  conical  ones  in  front  The  vertical  fins  are 
I,  those  of  the  belly  being  even  frequently  extended  into  long 
e  lateral  line  is  interrupted. 

TtSf  The  common  or  biack  Coraeimu  of  the  ancients.  A  small 
3wn  fish,  taken  by  thousands  in  the  Mediterranean. 

ScABVS,  Lin. 

r  fishes  with  remarkable  jaws  (that  is,  their  intermaxillary  and 
ular  bones],  which  are  convex,  rounded,  and  furnished  with  teeth, 
ke  scales  upon  their  edge,  and  upon  their  anterior  surface;  these 
sed  each  other  from  behind,  forwards,  so  that  those  of  the  base 
west,  and  in  time  form  a  row  on  the  edge.  They  have  the  ob- 
)f  a  LAbnis,  large  scales,  and  an  interrupted  lateral  line;  they 
i  pharyngeal  plates,  two  above  and  one  below,  furnished  with 
i  a  Labrus;  but  these  teeth  are  transverse  blades,  and  not  like 
iving  stones. 
C 


Mac  qr  ltd,  •ccowBug' t>  the  «M0«,  k  fimnd  in^ie  Aickipe- 
wfakk  m  the  Scanu  ereHau,  Aldror.  aad  wiuch  late  reicerrJie*  knfe 
eoBTioccd  nie  is  tile  8earu§,  to  hig^ilj  oddmied  amoDi^  the  aacieiitsi  the 
■uae  that  Elipcxtiu  OptatM,  comnianHrr  of  a  Eooii  fleet,  during  the  reig» 
of  Cknrfhn,  went  to  Greece  iniearcho^  ferthepvrpoae  of  dbtabutini^it 
throank  die  aea  of  itdjr.  It  b  an  article  of  feod  in  Greece  |t  the  pi«> 
aent  daj. 

Namerous^iecieflarefoiuidintheaeaaafhotcfiaieles.  Tlie  form  of  their 
jsvs  aad  die  ^kadoar  of  dieir  cokmn  have  riimd  them  to  leeebe  tla 
▼nlgv  apprihtiaa  d  Panoi-JUket. 


FAMILY  XV. 

FISTULARID^. 

The  fitbes  of  this  fiiinilj  we  chmractenzed  bj  a  long  tube,  is  the 
fore-part  of  the  craniuoiy  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  8lh- 
moid,  vomer,  preopercula,  iDteropercola,  pteiygoidab  and  tjopt- 
nala,  and  at  the  extremhj  of  which  is  the  mouth,  composed  as  ami 
of  the  iDtennazillanes,  maziilanes,  and  the  palatine  and  manAbt- 
faurj  bones. 

Some  of  them,  the  Fistularis,  have  a  cylindrical  bodjy,  in  othen^ 
the  Centrisci,  it  is  oval  and  compressed 

FiSTULAKIA,  Lin. 

The  name  of  these  fiihes,  in  particular,  is  derived  frooi  the  tube  cooHaoa  Id 
the  whole  family.  The  jaws  are  at  its  extremity,  slightly  eleft  in  a  nesilf 
horizontal  direction.  This  head,  thus  elongated,  constitutes  the  third  or 
fourth  of  the  total  length  of  the  body,  which  is  itself  long  and  thin.  Iheie 
are  six  or  seven  rays  in  the  branchiae,  and  some  bony  appendages  eitesd 
behind  the  head,  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  which  th^stieigtki 
more  or  less.    The  dorsal  is  opposite  to  the  anal. 

Ceivtbiscus,  Lin. 

In  addition  to  the  tubular  snout  of  the  fiunily,  the  fishes  of  this  gemis  Iwrt 
an  oval  or  oblong  (not  elongated)  body,  compressed  on  the  aide^  aad  tieih 
chant  beneath}  branchix  composed  of  but  two  or  three  slender  rayss  a  fift 
spinal  dorml  and  smaD  rentrals  behind  the  pectorals.  The  month  Is  vciy 
aBHdl,  and  deft  obliquely. 

Tbe  second  division  of  common  fishes,  or  that  of  the  Malaeop- 
leiygti,  contains  three  orders,  characterized  by  the  position  of  the 
ventrab  or  by  their  absence. 
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ORDER  II. 

MALACOPTERYGII  ABDOMINALES(l). 

In  this  order  the  ventrals  are  suspended  to  the  under  part  of  the 
ahdomen  and  behind  the  pectorals,  without  being  attached  to  the 
bones  of  the  shoulder.  It  is  the  most  numerous  of  the  three,  and 
comprehends  most  of  the  fresh- water  fishes.  We  subdivide  it  into 
five  fiimilies. 

FAMILY  I. 

CIPRINIDiE. 

The  CiprinidflB  are  recognized  by  the  slightly  cleft  mouth;  the 
weak  jaws,  generally  edentated,  and  whose  border  is  formed  by  the 
intermaxillaries;  by  the  deeply  dentated  pharyngeals  which  compose 
the  trifling  armature  of  the  jaws,  and  by  the  smaller  number  of  the 
branchial  rays.  Their  body  is  scaly,  and  they  have  no  adipose  dor- 
sal, such  as  we  shall  find  in  the  Siluri  and  in  the  Salmons.  Their  sto- 
mach has  no  cul-de-sac,  neither  are  there  any  csecal  appendages  to 
their  pylorus.     Of  all  the  fishes  they  are  the  least  carnivorous. 

Cyfbinus,  Lin. 

A  very  numerous  and  natural  genus,  easily  distinguished  by  the  small  mouth, 
edentated  jaws,  and  the  three  flat  rays  of  the  branchix.  The  tongue  is 
smooth;  the  palate  provided  with  a  thick,  soft,  and  singularly  irritable  sub- 
stance commonly  termed  a  '*  carp's  tongue.''  The  pharynx  presents  a 
powerful  instrument  of  mastication,  consisting  of  stout  teeth  attached  to  the 
inferior  pharyngeals,  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  able  to  squeeze  aU- 
mentaxy  matters  between  them,  and  of  a  stony  disk  set  in  a  wide  cavity  un- 
der  a  process  of  the  sphenoid.  These  fishes  have  but  one  dorsal,  and  their 
boc^  is  covered  with  scales  which  most  commonly  are  very  huge;  they  live 
in  firesh  water,  and  are  perhaps  the  least  carnivorous  of  the  whole  clasib 
feeding  chiefly  on  seeds,  grass,  and  even  ooze. 

They  are  variously  subdivided.    To  CyprintAa  proper,  or  the  true  Carps^ 
beloDgB  the  well  known 


(1)  Malaeopterygii,  soft-finned. 
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Cyp^  auraiuM^  L.  (The  Golden  Carp  or  Gold  and  Silver  Fidi.)  Donal 
and  anal  spines  dentated  as  in  the  Common  Carp.  This  fish  is  at  fint 
blackish  and  by  degrees  assumes  that  splendid  golden  red  which  chafio- 
terizes  it;  some,  however,  are  of  a  silver  colour,  and  others  ag^ain  aremarked 
by  various  shades  of  the  three  colours.  Individuals  are  found  without  s 
dorsal,  others  have  a  very  small  one;  the  caudal  of  a  third  is  veiy  large  and 
is  divided  into  three  or  four  lobes;  the  eyes  of  a  fourth  are  ercesrivcly  dis- 
tended; all  these  accidental  changes,  which  are  the  result  of  domesticatioii, 
may  be  variously  combined. 

To  the  otiier  subdi^dsions  belong  the  Breams,  Gudgeons,  Teochob 
Basktnf  8cc. 

CoBiTis,  Lin. 

The  head  small,  body  elongated,  invested  with  small  scales  and  cofered 
with  mucus;  ventrals  very  hr  back  and  above  them  a  angle  small  doniJ; 
the  mouth  at  the  extremity  of  the  snout,  but  slightly  cleft,  without  teeth, 
but  encircled  by  lips  fitted  for  sucking,  and  with  cirri;  but  three  np  ia 
the  branehic,  the  apertures  of  wluch  are  small;  the  inferior  phaiyqgeili 
■trongiy  dentated. 

An ABLEP8,  Bl. 

The  fishes  of  this  genus,  for  a  long  time  and  very  improperiy  imited  with 
the  Cobitea^  possess  veiy  peculiar  characters;  the  cornea  and  iris  of  thdr 
Teiy  pronunent  eyes,  whidiare  placed  under  a  roof  fbnned  on  each  ade  bj 
tiie  frontal,  are  divided  into  two  portions  by  transverse  bands^  so  ^^f^  ^ 
oigaii  of  sight  haa  two  pupils,  and  appears  to  be  double,  alUiough  it  has  bat 
one  ciystalline  and  one  vitreous  humour,  and  but  one  retina,  a  pecofiia^ 
oi  which  there  is  no  other  example  among  veilebrated  animsJa. 

But  a  aingle  species  is  known;  the  JnabUpt  tdrophUdmutf  BL;  it  mhibiti 
the  rivers  of  Guiana. 


FAMILY  11. 

ESOCES. 

We  find  DO  adipose  fin  in  this  family.  The  edge  of  the  opptf 
jtw  is  formed  by  the  intermaxillary,  or  when  it  is  not  complelely  ip 
femed,  the  maxillary  is  edentated  and  concealed  in  the  thickness  sf 
iIm  Kps.  The  fishes  which  compose  it  are  extremely  fonidoaii 
¥nUi  the  exception  of  the  Microstoma,  all  those  that  are  knows 
ba?e  the  dorsal  opposite  to  the  anal.  Linncus  united  them  in  tbs 
genus 
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Esox,  Lin. 

The  PikeSf  property  to  called,  hftye  small  mtenxumllaries  fbrmsbed  with  little 
pointed  teeth  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  jaw,  of  which  they  fonn  the  two- 
thirds,  those  on  the  sides  of  the  jaw  being  edentated.  The  vomers  pahi- 
tinesy  tongue,  phar3m£feals  and  rays  of  the  branchix,  bristled  with  teeth 
resembling  those  of  a  card;  a  series  of  long  pointed  teeth  on  the  aides  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

E.  ludusp  L.  (The  Common  Pike.)  Well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
voracious  and  destructive  of  all  fishes,  but  whose  flesh  is  highly  esteemed. 
This  species,  which  inhabits  Europe,  is  found  in  the  firesh  waters  of  Noxth 
America,  where  two  other  species  are  also  to  be  met  with;  the  flanks  of  the 
one,  Esox  rdieulariSf  Lesueur,  are  marked  with  brownish  lines,  sometimes 
resembling  net-work;  the  other,  Esax  eaior,  is  sprinkled  with  round  black- 
ish spots. 

This  genus  is  also  subdivided  into  several  subgenera.  The  most  remar- 
kable is  the 

BXLOKB,  CUV. 

The  whole  edge  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  as  well  as  the  lower  one  is  ex- 
tended into  a  long  snout,  formed  by  the  intermaxillaries, — both  furnished 
with  small  teeth,  no  others  in  the  mouth,  and  those  of  the  pharynx  en  pav€. 
The  body  is  elonc^ated  and  covered  ^th  scales,  which  are  not  very  appa- 
rent,  one  longitudinal  carinated  rang^  near  the  lower  edge  excepted.  The 
bones  are  very  remarkable  for  their  colour,  which  is  a  beautiful  g^reen. 

JB,  vulgaris,  (The  Gar-Fish.)  Two  feet  long;  green  above,  white  be- 
neath; found  on  the  coast  of  France,  where  its  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  not- 
withstanding the  colour  of  the  bones.  Neighbouring  species  inhabit  all 
seas.  The  bite  of  one  of  them,  which  is  sud  to  attain  a  length  of  eight  feet, 
is  considered  dangerous. 

ExocETUS,  Lio. 

These  well  known,  or  Ffying-JUhei,  as  they  are  called,  are  instantly  distin- 
guished among  the  Abdominales  by  the  excessive  nze  of  their  pectorals^ 
which  are  sufficiently  large  to  support  them  in  the  aur  for  a  few  momenta. 
Their  bead  and  body  are  scaly,  and  a  longitudinal  range  of  carinated  scales 
forms  a  salient  line  on  the  lower  part  of  each  flank,  as  in  the  Homim^ph^^ 
8kc  The  head  is  flattened  above  and  on  the  ndea;  the  dorsal  placed  above 
the  anal;  the  eyes  large,  the  intermaxillaries  without  pedicles  and  constitu- 
ting the  whole  edge  of  the  upper  jaw;  their  two  jaws  are  furnished  with 
ifluJl  pointed  teeth,  and  their  phaiyngeals  with  teeth  like  a  pavement 

They  do  not  fly  hrz  riring  in  the  air  to  avoid  their  voracious  enemies,  they 
toon  fiUl  into  the  sea,  their  wings  merely  acting  as  parachutes.  Birds  pmv 
sue  them  through  the  air  and  Fishes  through  the  water.  They  are  found  in 
an  the  seas  of  hot  and  temperate  climates. 

M.  ixUetUt  BL    Common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  eaaly  recognized  by 
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the  length  of  its  rentrtls,  placed  posterior  to  the  middle  of  the  bo^;  ihe 
fins  of  the  3roiing  are  marked  with  black  bands. 

E,  voUianif  BL  Common  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  has  small  Tenfnls 
placed  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  body. 

The  American  seas  produce  species  with  cirri,  which  are  sometimes  sun- 
pie,  sometimes  double,  and  even  ramous. 

Next  to  the  family  of  the  Esoces  we  place  a  genus  of  fishes,  whicb, 
though  varying  but  little  from  the  former,  has  some  anatomical  dif* 
fisrence.  It  will  most  probably  give  rise  to  a  particular  family.  It 
IS  the  Mormyrus^  Lin.    They  are  found  in  the  Nile. 


FAMILY  ni. 

SlLURIDiE. 

This  family  is  distinguished  from  all  others  of  the  order  by  the 
want  of  true  scales,  having  merely  a  naked  skin  or  large  osseous 
plates.  The  intermaxillaries,  suspended  under  the  ethmoid,  form 
the  edge  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  maxillaries  are  reduced  to  sim* 
pie  vestiges,  or  are  extended  into  cirri.  The  first  ray  of  the  dorsal 
and  pectoral  is,  almost  always,  a  strong  articulated  spine,  and  there 
is  frequently  an  adipose  one  behind,  as  in  the  Salmon. 

SiLUBus,  Lin. 

A  numerous  genus,  easily  recognized  by  its  nudity,  the  mouth  cleft  in  the 
extremity  of  the  snout,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  the  subgenera,  by  the 
strong  spine  which  forms  the  first  ray  of  the  pectoral.  It  is  so  articulated 
with  the  bone  of  the  shoulder  that  the  fish  can  cither  depress  it,  or  raise  it 
perpendicularly,  when  it  is  immovable,  constituting  a  dangerous  wespoe, 
wounds  firom  which  are  considered  as  poisoned,  an  idea  arising  from  the  fitft 
that  tetanus  firequently  ensues.     They  are  usually  called  Cat'JUL 

&  gbmiif  L.  The  largest  fresh  water  fish  found  in  Europe,  and  the  onfy 
one  of  this  extensive  genus  that  it  possesses;  it  is  smooth,  black,  greenisl^ 
qxytted  with  black  above,  with  yellowish  white  beneath;  head  lai|^{  with 
six  cirri;  it  sometimes  exceeds  rix  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  three  hundred 
pounds.  It  inhabits  the  rivers  of  Germany  and  Hungary,  tbe  lake  ef 
Haariem,  8cc.,  and  conceals  itself  in  the  mud  to  watch  for  prey.  The  fleib, 
which  is  fiU,  is  employed  in  some  places  for  the  same  purposes  as  lard* 
There  are  various  subgenera. 

Malaptesurvs,  Lacep. 
Is  distinguished  from  Silurus,  properly  so  called,  by  the  absence  of  the  ra^ 
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ated  fin  on  the  back,  there  being  nothing  but  a  small  adipose  one  on  the 
tail,  and  by  the  total  deficiency  of  a  spine  in  the  pectorals,  whose  rays  are 
entirely  soft.  The  head  as  well  as  the  body  is  coyered  with  a  smooth  skin$ 
the  teeth  are  small  and  crowded,  and  arranged  in  a  broad  crescent  both 
above  and  below;  there  are  seven  rays  in  the  branchiae,  and  the  jaws  and 
viscera  resemble  those  of  a  Silunis. 

M'  tUdriauy  the  Haaaeh  or  Thunder  of  the  Arabs.  The  only  species 
known;  it  has  six  cirri,  and  the  head  is  not  so  big  as  the  body,  which  is  en- 
larged forwards.  This  celebrated  fish,  like  the  Torpedo  and  Gymnotus,  has 
the  fiusulty  of  communicating  an  electric  shock.  The  seat  of  this  power 
seems  to  be  in  a  particular  tissue,  utuated  between  the  skin  and  the  mos- 
cles,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  fintty  ceUular  tissue  abundantj^y 
furnished  with  nerves.    From  the  Nile  and  the  SenegsL 

The  remaining  genera  of  this  ftmily  are  Jhpedro  and  Lofiearia, 


FAMILY  IV. 

SALMONIDES. 

The  Salmonides,  according  to  Linnaeus,  form  but  a  single  great 
genus,  clearly  characterized  by  a  scaly  body,  with  a  first  dorsal, 
whose  rays  are  all  sofl,  followed  by  a  second  one  small  and  adipose, 
that  is  formed  of  skin  filled  with  fat,  and  unsupported  by  rays.  It 
comprises  fishes  with  numerous  csca  and  a  natatory  bladder;  nearly 
all  of  them  ascend  rivers,  and  are  highly  esteemed.  They  are 
naturally  voracious.  The  structure  and  armature  of  the  jaws  are 
singularly  various. 

Salmo,  Lin. 

The  Salmon,  properly  to  called,  or  rather,  the  Trout,  has  a  great  portion 
of  the  edge  of  tiie  upper  jaw  formed  by  the  mazillaries;  a  range  of  point- 
ed teeth  in  the  mazillaries,  intermaxillaries,  palatines  and  mandibularles, 
and  a  double  one  on  the  vomer,  tongue,  and  phar3mgeal8;  so  that  of  all 
fishes  it  is  the  most  completely  furnished  with  teeth.  In  the  old  male 
tiie  end  of  the  lower  jaw  is  bent  up  towards  the  palate,  where  a  cavity  re- 
c^ves  it  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  The  ventrals  are  opposite  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  first  dorsal,  and  the  adipose  to  the  anal.  There  are  ten  branchial 
rays  or  thereabout  The  body  is  usually  spotted,  and  the  flesh  good.  These 
fi^ies  ascend  rivers  to  spawn,  leaping  over  cataracts,  &c.,  and  are  even 
fbond  in  the  brooks  and  small  lakes  of  the  highest  mountains. 

&  wloTj  L.  (The  Salmon.)  The  largest  species  of  the  genus,  with  red 
flesh  and  irregular  brown  spots,  which  soon  disappear  in  fi'esh  water;  the 
cartilaginous  hook  formed  by  the  lower  jaw  is  inconsiderable  even  in  the 
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old  male.  From  aU  the  Arctic  8eas»  whence  it  entert  the  nren  in  tile  tpiiag; 
The  Tilue  of  this  fiaheiy  in  ail  ncnthem  countries  is  well  known. 

Besides  these  Salmons  and  Trouts  which  are  found  in  Europe,  aetenl 
others  hare  been  described  by  American  naturalists,  but  they  havenotbecB 
sufficiently  compared  with  the  former. 

In  one  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  this  great  genus  (Onmenu)  we  fiad 
ihit  Smelt, 

Stebnofttx,  Herman. 

A  genus  of  small  fishes  with  a  very  elevated  and  compressed  body,  soppoi^ 
ed  by  the  ribs;  their  mouth  is  Erected  upwards;  their  humerab  fotm  i 
trenchant  crest  in  front,  terminated  below  by  a  small  spine,  and  the  boiiei 
of  the  pelvis  form  another,  also  terminated  by  a  small  spine  in  front  of  tiis 
rentrals.  There  is  a  series  of  small  fossulx  along  each  side  of  the  pdfie 
crest  which  has  been  considered  as  a  festooned  duplicature  of  the  stemuDf  - 
whence  the  name  of  Stemoptyx.  They  are  taken  in  the  warm  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 


FAMILY  V. 
CLUPE-ffi. 

This  family  is  easily  recognized;  there  is  no  adipose  fin;  the  up- 
per jaw  if  formed,  as  in  the  Trouts,  by  intermaxillaries  without  pe- 
dicles in  the  middlCf  and  by  the  maxillanes  on  the  sides;  the  body 
is  always  covered  with  numerous  scales,  and  in  the  greater  number 
we  find  a  natatory  bladder  and  many  caeca.  A  part  only  of  the 
family  ascend  rivers. 

Clufea,  Lin. 

The  MaringM  have  two  well  marked  characters  in  the  narrow  and  short  !■• 
termaxillaries,  that  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  sides 
of  which  are  completed  by  the  maxillanes,  so  that  these  sides  are  alone  prcK 
tnctilcf  and  in  the  inferior  edge  of  the  body,  which  is  compressed,  aad 
where  the  scales  fonn  notches  resembling  those  of  a  saw.  The  maxiUaries 
besides,  are  divided  into  three  parts.  The  branchiae  are  so  much  clefr»  thai 
all  the  fishes  of  the  genus  are  said  to  die  instantly  when  taken  frt>m  the 
water.  The  sides  of  the  branchial  rays  next  to  the  mouth  are  pectinifixnu 
Of  all  fishes,  these  have  the  finest  and  most  numerous  bones. 

C.harengu$^L,  (The  Common  Herring.)  This  celebrated  fish  leaves 
the  Arctic  seas  eveiy  summer  and  descends  in  autumn  on  the  western  coast 
of  France  in  numberless  legions,  or  rather  in  solid  shoals  of  incalculable  ez- 
Uttt,  spawning  on  the  way,  and  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Britiah  chan- 
m1  is  the  middle  of  wmter,  in  a  very  extenuated  condition.    Whole  fleets 
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copied  in  this  fishery,  the  extent  and  importance  of  which  are  too 

nown  to  need  a  comment    The  best  are  those  taken  in  the  North; 

B  are  caught  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Nonnandy  are  lean,  dry,  and  of 

^eable  flavour. 

this  divifflon  or  Clupea  proper,  belong  the  Sprat,  White-Bait,  Pilchards 

irdine. 

Alosa,  Cut. 

ers  Orom  Clupea,  properly  so  styled,  in  an  emargination  of  the  middle 
:  upper  jaw;  all  the  other  chsffacters  are  those  of  the  Pilchard  and 
le. 

ufgartM,  (The  Shad.)  A  much  larger  and  thicker  fish  than  the 
ig,  attaining  a  length  of  three  feet,  and  disting^uished  by  the  absence 
dble  teeth  and  by  an  irreg^ular  black  spot  behhid  the  gills.  It  ascends 
ers  in  spring,  and  is  then  highly  esteemed;  when  taken  at  sea  it  is 
d  of  a  disag^eable  flavour. 

xt  to  the  true  ClupesB  come  some  genera,  which  approach 
in  the  trenchant  and  indented  abdomen.  They  are  Odontog' 
8j  Pristigaster^  NotapteruSf  EngrcadU  (the  Anchovy),  Me- 
«,  Elopa^  HyodoUy  &c.  &c. 


ORDER  III. 

MALACOPTERYGII  SUBRACHIATI. 

is  order  is  characterized  by  venirals  inserted  under  the  peeUh 
the  pel?is  is  also  directly  suspended  to  the  bones  of  the  shoul- 
It  contains  almost  as  many  families  as  genera. 

FAMILY  I. 

GADITES. 
lis  family  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  the  great  genus 

Gadits,  Lin. 

fnized  by  the  ventrals,  which  are  pointed  and  attached  to  the  throat 
>ody  is  moderately  elongated,  slightly  compressed,  and  covered  with 
r  small  and  soft  scales;  the  head  is  well  proportioned,  but  without 
2  D 
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•calef  I  all  the  fins  are  toftt  the  jawi  and  front  of  the  Tomer  armad  wtA 
pointed,  unequal,  moderate  or  tmall  teeth,  diapoied  in  aereral  row%  md 
resembling  a  card  or  ratp;  the  branchix  are  large  and  hitve  aereii  nfi* 
Most  of  the  g^nus  have  two  or  three  fins  on  the  back,  and  a  diftinct  CHI* 
daL  The  stomach  forms  a  strong  and  large  sac.  The  natatory  bUddv  it 
large,  strong,  and  frequently  dentated  on  the  sides. 

The  greater  number  of  these  fishes  inhabit  cold  or  temperate  8ea%  and 
constitute  the  object  of  important  fisheries.  Their  white  flesh,  eaaljr  sep- 
arated in  layers,  is  generally  esteemed  as  light,  wholesome,  and  apid. 
They  are  subdivided  into  several  subgenera.    In  Mbrrkua^  we  have 

Cfadua  morrhua,  L.  (The  Cod. )  From  two  to  three  feet  loigi  back 
spotted  with  yellowish  and  brown;  it  inhabits  the  whole  Northern  Oemm, 
and  multiplies  ilo  excessively  in  north  latitudes^  that  whole  fleets  are  sbm- 
aUy  dispatched  to  capture  it 

Chtku  s^UJInWt  L.    (The  Haddock.)    The  back  brown,  belly  «lreiy» 
and  lateral  line  black;  a  blackish  spot  behind  the  pectoral)  quite  aa 
ous  in  northern  latitudes  as  the  Cod,  but  not  so  much  esteemed. 

In  the  subgenera  of  Gadiu  we  find  the  Whiting,  Hake,  Ling,  Slc. 


FAMILY  II. 

PLANI. 

The  second  family  of  the  Malacopterygii  Subrachiati,  commonly 
called  Flat-fishes^  comprises  the  great  genus 

Pleubokeotss,  Lin«(l) 

These  fishes  present  a  character,  which,  with  respect  to  vertebiated  ani- 
mals, is  perfectly  unique:  it  is  the  total  want  of  symmetry  in  tiie  head,  where 
both  eyes  are  on  one  side,  which  always  remains  uppermost  when  the  ani^ 
mal  is  swimming,  and  which  is  always  deeply  coloured,  while  that  on  wUA 
the  eyes  are  wanting  is  always  whitbh.  The  remainder  of  the  body, 
although,  generally  speaking,  formed  as  usual,  participates  a  little  in  tUi 
irreg^ularity.  Thus  the  two  sides  of  the  mouth  are  not  equal,  and  the  tve 
pectorals  are  rarely  so.  Their  body  is  strongly  compressed  and  ret^aMf 
elevated;  the  dorsal  extends  along  the  whole  back;  the  anal  occupies  tie 
under  part  of  the  body,  and  almost  seems  to  be  continued  forwards  by  the 
Tentrals,  which  are  frequently  united  with  it    There  are  nx  fays  in  the 


(1)  Pleurtmeda,  a  name  formed  by  Artedi  from  irxwfA  the  flank,  aadfw* 
T«c  a  swimmer,  because  they  swim  on  the  side.  The  ancients  nve  them  diA 
ferent  names  accord'mg  to  the  species^  such  aa  Foiaar,  Mkomkmk  Ar 

giMM,  &c 
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bnochue.  They  are  taken  along  the  coasts  of  almost  all  countries,  and 
ibniish  a  wholesome  and  delicious  article  of  food. 

lodiyiduals  are  sometimes  captured  whose  eyes  are  placed  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  in  which  they  are  generally  seen,  they  are  then  sud  to  be 
eon/Soum/f  or  reversed,  others  again  have  both  sides  of  the  body  coloured 
alike,  when  they  are  called  doubUM  or  doubledi  it  is  most  generally  the 
brown  side  which  is  thus  reproduced,  though  it  sometimes  happens  to  the 
white  one. 

The  subdirisions  of  this  genus  include  the  PUde^  Flounder,  Soie,  Turboi, 
jBoHbut,  &o. 


FAMILY  in. 

DISCOBOLI. 

These  fishes,  so  called  on  account  of  the  disk  formed  by  their 
ventrals,  form  two  genera. 

Lepadooastbb,  Gouan. 

The  small  fishes  which  compose  this  g^nus  are  remarkable  for  the  following 
characters.  Their  ample  pectorals  having  reached  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  trunk,  assume  stouter  ra3rs,  curve  slightly  forwards,  and  unite  with  each 
other  on  the  throat  by  a  transverse  membrane  directed  forwards,  which  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  ventrals.  The  body  is  smooth  and  without 
scales,  the  head  broad  and  depressed,  the  snout  salient  and  protractile;  the 
branchiae,  but  slightly  cleft,  are  furnished  with  four  or  five  rays,  and  they 
have  but  a  single  soft  dorsal  opposite  to  a  similar  anal. 

Ctcix)ft£Bus,  Lin. 

This  genus  is  well  marked  by  the  ventrala^  whose  rays,  suspended  round 
the  pelvis,  and  united  by  a  single  membrane,  form  an  oval  and  concave 
disk,  used  by  the  fish  as  a  sucker  to  attach  itself  to  rocks.  The  mouth  is 
wide,  and  its  jaws  and  pharyngeals  furnished  with  small  and  pointed  teeth; 
opercula  small;  branchis  closed  below,  and  provided  with  tax  rays;  pecto- 
rals  very  large,  and  uniting  almost  beneath  the  throat,  as  if  to  embrace  the 
diak  of  the  ventrals. 

Cydoptenu  UimpUB^  L.  (The  l^umpsucker.)  The  first  dorsal  so  envel- 
oped in  a  thick  and  tubercular  skin,  that  it  has  the  appearance,  externally, 
of  being  a  simple  dorsal  hump;  there  are  three  ranges  of  thick  conical  tu- 
bercles on  each  side  of  it.  It  feeds  on  Meduse  and  other  gelatinous  ani- 
mals, particularly  in  the  North.  Its  flesh  is  soft  and  insipid;  heavy  and  with 
scarcely  any  means  of  defence,  it  becomes  the  prey  of  the  Seal,  Shark,  &c. 
The  male  is  said  to  keep  careful  watch  over  the  eggs. 
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EcHEivEiB,  Lid. 

Tliis  geiHiSy  as  well  as  thst  of  Pleuitmectes,  ought  form  a  particular  hwSif 
in  the  oider  of  the  llaUcopterjgii  Subrachiati.  The  fishes  of  which  it  con- 
ssts  are  remarkable  for  a  flattened  disk  placed  upon  their  head,  composed 
of  a  certain  number  of  transverse,  cartilaginous  laminz,  directed  obliquely 
bMrkwards,  dentated  or  spiny  on  their  posterior  edge,  and  movable,  so  that 
br  creatii^  a  vacuum  between  them,  or  by  hooking  onto  various  bodies bj 
laeans  of  the  spines,  they  are  enabled  to  attach  themselves  firmly  thereto^ 
a  circtimstance  which  gave  rise  to  the  fabulous  saying,  that  the  Remora 
posaejBed  the  power  of  suddenly  stopping  a  vessel  in  the  middle  of  its 
swiftest  course. 

The  species  are  not  numerous;  the  most  common  one  that  inhabits  the 
Mettitemnean,  EeJken.  remora,  L.  weU  known  by  the  name  of  Remora^  m 
the  shortest,  and  has  but  eighteen  laminx  in  its  disk. 


ORDER  IV. 

MALACOPTERYGII  APODES. 

Thb  order  umt  be  considered  as  forming  but  a  single  natural 
It,  Ibat  of  the 

ANGUILLIFORMES, 

f\$h<«  with  an  donated  fortn,  a  thick  and  soft  skin  which  almost 
f«kiKWr»  it»  »cal<9  invisibl^^  and  but  few  bones.     The  great  geous 

MvmjnfA,  Lin. 

Isrv««|rnised  by  the  little  opercula  concentrically  surrounded  by  the  rvft, 
all  «^  «  hkh  are  enveloped  in  the  skin,  which  only  opens  at  a  considerable 
dbtaaix  back  by  a  hole  or  species  of  tube,  an  arrangement  which,  by  moce 
tMaplete^  protecting  the  branchix,  allows  these  fishes  to  remain  sooie 
tinie  \mt  %'^  water  without  perishing.  Their  body  is  long  and  slender;  their 
iC«le«w  »« if  encrusted  in  a  fat  and  thick  skin,  are  only  distinctly  visible  after 
UtakxalHWi  they  have  neither  ventrals  nor  cxca.  This  g^nus  has  been 
a«ife<»^v«^  separated  into  five  or  six  genera,  which  naturalists  are  con- 
|ielM  l«  subdivide  still  more. 

AirsuiLLA. 
IM  aK>  distinguished  by  the  two-fold  character  of  pectoral  fina  and  of 
h        hi»  opening  un«lcr  them  on  each  side. 
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CoMoxB,  Cut. 

The  dorsal  commencing  close  to  the  pectorals,  or  eren  on  tfaemt  the  up- 
per jaw  longest  in  all  the  known  species. 

Mwr,  eonger^  L.  (The  Conger  Eel.)  Found  in  all  the  seas  of  Europe; 
it  attains  the  length  of  five  or  six  feet  and  the  thickness  of  a  man's  leg;  dorsal 
and  anal  edged  with  black;  lateral  line  dotted  with  whitish.  It  is  not  in 
much  request  for  the  table. 

HuRJiirA,  Thunb. 

The  MuranaBt  properly  80  ealledj  have  no  vestige  of  pectorals;  thdr  bran- 
chix  open  on  each  side  by  a  small  hole;  their  opercula  are  so  thin,  and 
their  branchiostegal  rays  so  slender  and  concealed  under  the  skin,  that  able 
naturalists  have  denied  their  existence. 

M,  hdena,  L.  Common  in  the  Heditesranean;  a  fish  much  esteemed  by 
the  ancients,  who  fed  it  in  ponds  expressly  constructed  for  that  purpose. 
The  history  of  Ysdius  Pollio,  who  caused  his  transgressing  slaves  to  be 
flung  alive  into  these  ponds  as  food  for  the  Muraenx,  is  well  known.  It  at- 
tains a  length  of  three  feet  and  more,  is  mottled  with  brown  and  yellowish, 
and  is  excessively  voracious. 

It  18  immediately  afler  this  great  genus  of  the  Muriense  that  should 
be  placed  a  newly  discovered  fish,  which  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
of  the  whole  class;  I  mean  the 

Saccophartnx,  Mitch. 

Whose  trunk,  susceptible  of  being  so  inflated  as  to  resemble  a  thick  tube, 
terminates  in  a  very  long  and  slender  tail,  surrounded  by  an  extremely  low 
dorsal  and  anal,  which  unite  at  its  point.  The  mouth,  armed  with  sharp 
teeth,  opens  far  behind  the  eyes,  which  arc  placed  close  to  the  very  short 
point  of  the  snout.  The  branchial  aperture  consists  in  a  hole  under  the 
pectorals,  which  are  very  small. 

This  fish  attains  a  large  size,  and  appears  to  be  voracious.  It  has  only 
been  seen  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  floating  on  the  surface  by  the  dilatation  of 
its  throat 

Gymnotus,  Lin.(l) 

The  gills  partly  so  closed  by  a  membrane,  as  in  Anguilla,  but  opening  be- 
fore the  pectorals. 

O.  eleetricua,  L.  (The  Electrical  Gymnotus);  which,  from  its  almost  uni- 
form shape  and  obtuse  head  and  tail,  has  also  been  called  the  Electrical  Ed. 
It  it  from  five  to  ux  feet  long,  and  communicates  such  violent  shocks  that 


(1)  Qynmotus^  or,  properly  speaking,  Oymmmoius  (Bare-back),  a  name 
given  to  these  fishes  by  Artedi. 
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men  and  hones  are  itnick  down  by  them.  This  power  is  dependent  on 
the  win  of  the  animsl»  which  gives  it  what  direction  tt  pleases^  and  rendcfs 
it  effectiye,  even  at  a  distance,  killing  fishes  therewith,  so  situated.  It  i% 
however,  dissipated  by  use,  and  to  renew  it,  the  Gymnotus  requires  rest 
and  nourishing  food.  The  organ  which  is  the  seat  of  this  sing^ular  fitcultyy 
extends  along  the  whole  under  ude  of  the  tail,  occupying  about  half  its 
thickness)  it  is  divided  into  four  longitudinal  fiisciculi,  two  large  ones  above 
and  two  smaller  ones  below,  and  against  the  base  of  the  anal  fin.  The  lit- 
tle cells,  or  rather  the  little  prismatic  and  transverse  canals  formed  by  the 
two  kinds  of  lamin«  that  unite  the  bundles,  are  filled  with  a  gelatmoasoHt- 
ter,  and  the  whole  apparatus  receives  a  proportionably  large  number  of 
nerves. 

Gtmnarchvs,  Cuv. 

The  body  scaly  and  elongated,  and  the  gills  slightly  open  before  theped^ 
rals  as  in  Gymnotus;  but  a  fin,  with  soft  rays,  occupies  the  whole  length  of 
the  back;  and  there  is  none  behind  the  anus,  nor  under  the  tail,  which  Icr* 
minates  in  a  point.  The  head  is  conical  and  naked,  the  mouth  smaD^  sad 
furnished  with  a  single  row  of  small  trenchant  teeth. 

O,  nUotieus,  The  only  species  known)  discovered  in  the  Nile  by  IL 
Riffault 

Leptocefhalvs,  Penn. 

The  branchial  aperture  before  the  pectorals;  body  compressed  Cke  a  riband; 
head  extremely  small,  with  a  short  and  somewhat  pointed  snout;  pecUnali 
almost  imperceptible,  or  totally  wanting;  the  dorsal  and  anal  hardly  visible^ 
and  uniting  at  the  point  of  the  tail.  The  intestines  occupy  but  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  line  along  the  inferior  edge. 

L,  morini,  Gm.,  inhabits  the  coast  of  France  and  England.  Several  other 
species,  however,  are  found  in  the  seas  of  hot  climates,  all  of  them  as  thn 
as  paper  and  transparent  as  glass,  so  that  even  the  skeleton  is  not  viable. 
The  profound  study  of  their  organization  is  one  of  the  most  intereskinf  to 
which  travellers  can  devote  themselves. 

Ophidium,  Lin. 

Dorsal  and  anal  fins  united  with  that  of  the  tail,  and  terminating  the  bod|f 
in  a  point ;  tlie  body  so  elongated  and  compressed  that  it  has  been  compaitd 
to  a  Bwonl,  and  invested  like  that  of  an  Eel  with  small  scales  planted  in  the 
Uiickness  of  the  akin.  The  Ophidii,  however,  differ  from  Eels  in  their  wcO 
deft  braiichiK,  which  are  furnished  with  a  very  apparent  .operculum  and  a 
membrane  with  sliort  rays.  Their  dorsal  rays  are  articulated,  but  not 
branched. 

Ammodttss,  LiD. 
An  olongated  body  like  that  of  the  preceding  fishes,  provided  with  a  &•» 
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haviAg  tfticukted  but  liinplc  rays,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  back,  with 
a  second  behind  the  vent,  and  with  a  third  wluch  ia  forked  at  the  end  of 
the  tail;  these  three  fins,  however,  are  separated  by  free  spaces.  The  snout 
is  acute;  the  upper  jaw  susceptible  of  extension,  and  the  lower  one,  when 
at  rest,  longer  than  the  other. 


ORDER  V. 

LOPHOBRANCHII(l)- 

All  the  fishes  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken,  have  not  only  a 
bony  or  fibrous  skeleton,  and  complete  and  firee  jaws,  but  their 
branchiflB  are  uniformly  composed  of  laminio^  or  are  pectiniform. 
In  this  order,  however,  we  likewise  find  the  javfs  free  and  complete; 
but  it  is  eminently  distinguished  by  the  gills,  which,  instead  of 
resembling,  as  usual,  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  are  divided  into  small 
round  tufls,  arranged  in  pairs  along  the  branchial  arches,  a  struc- 
ture of  which  BO  other  fishes  present  any  example.  They  are 
enclosed  beneath  a  large  operculum,  tied  down  on  all  sides  by  a 
membrane  which  leaves  only  a  single  small  orifice  for  the  exit  of  the 
water,  and  exhibiting  in  its  thickness  only  vestiges  of  rays.  These 
fishes  are  also  recognized  by  the  scutellated  plates  of  mail  which 
cover  their  body,  and  usually  render  it  angular.  They  are  generally 
small,  and  almost  without  flesh. 

SnvoNATHus,  Lin. (2) 

The  Syngnathi  constitute  a  numerous  genus  characterized  by  a  tubular 
snout,  formed,  like  that  of  the  Fistularidx,  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
ethmoid,  vomer,  tympanals,  preopercula,  subopercula,  kc,  and  terminated 
by  an  ordinary  mouth,  but  one  that  is  cleft  almost  vertically  on  its  extremity. 
The  respiratory  aperture  is  near  the  nape;  and  the  ventrals  are  wanting. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  production  of  these  fishes,  whose  ova  slip  into 
a  pouch  formed  by  an  inflation  of  the  skin  and  are  hatched  there;  this  pouch, 
m  uxmtf  is  situated  under  the  abdomen,  and  in  others  under  the  base  of  the 
taili  it  splits  spontaneously  for  the  passage  of  the  fry. 


(1)  Tufted  gills. 

(3)  From  9-vf  and  >? «d-ec  (united  jaws),  a  name  composed  by  Artedi,  who 
thought  that  the  tube  of  the  snout  of  these  fishes  was  formed  by  the  union 
of  their  jaws. 
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There  are  three  subgenera,  viz.  Hippocampus  (the  SeaJiorse)^ 
mu99  and  Pegtuua, 


ORDER  VI. 

PLECTOGNATHI(l). 

We  have  now  passed  from  the  preceding  five  orders  of  booy  or 
fibrous  fishes,  with  free  and  complete  jaws,  to  the  sixth,  which  oiiy 
be  approximated  to  the  Chondropterygii,  with  which  it  is  allied  bf 
the  imperfection  of  the  jaws,  and  the  tardy  induration  of  the  a^da- 
ton;  this  skeleton,  however,  is  fibrous,  and  its  whole  structure  is thit 
of  ordinary  fishes.  The  most  distinguishing  character  of  the  orier 
consists  in  the  maxillary  bone  being  soldered  to  the  side  of  the  is- 
termaxillary,  which  alone  constitutes  the  jaw,  and  in  the  node  k 
which  the  palatine  arch  is  connected  with  the  cranium,  which,  being 
by  a  suture,  consequently  renders  it  immovable.  Besides  this,  the 
opercula  and  rays  are  concealed  under  a  thick  skin,  through  whidi 
only  a  small  branchial  fissure  is  visible.  Of  ribs,  nothing  is  to  be 
found  but  very  small  vestiges.     There  are  no  true  ventrab. 

This  order  comprises  two  very  natural  families,  charaderiied  by 
their  mode  of  dentition. 


FAMILY  I. 

GYMN0D0NTES(2). 

The  Gymnodontes  have  jaws,  which,  instead  of  teeth,  are  (or- 
nished  with  .an  ivory  substance,  internally  divided  intolaminas,  whose 
ensemble  resembles  the  beak  of  a  Parrot,  and  which  in  fact  consialB 
of  true  teeth  united,  that  succeed  each  other  as  fast  as  they  are  de- 
stroyed by  trituration.  The  opercula  are  small,  and  there  are  five 
rays  on  each  side,  all  of  which  are  but  imperfectly  seen.  They  live 
on  Crustacea  and  fucus,  their  fiesh  is  mucous,  and  that  of  several 
species  is  considered  poisonous,  at  least  in  certain  seasons. 

(1 )  Cheeks  united  by  suture.  (2)  Naked  teeth. 
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Two  of  the  genera,  Tetraodon  and  Diodon,  have  the  faculty  of 
swelling  themselves  up  like  a  balloon,  by  filling  their  stomach  (or 
rather  a  sort  of  very  thin  and  extensible  crop,  which  occupies  the 
whole  length  of  the  abdomen,  and  adheres  closely  to  the  peritoneum, 
a  circumstance  which  has  occasioned  it  to  be  considered  at  one 
time  as  the  peritoneum  itself,  and  at  another  as  a  species  of  epi- 
ploon) with  air.  When  thus  inflated,  they  roll  over,  and  float  on  the 
surface,  with  the  abdomen  upwards,  unable  to  direct  their  course; 
but  they  are  extremely  well  defended  while  in  this  position  by  the 
erection  of  the  spines  with  which  their  skin  is  everywhere  furnished. 

Diodon,  Lin. 

So  called  because  the  jaws  are  undivided  and  formed  of  Qtie  piece  above 
and  another  below.  Behind  the  trenchant  edge  of  each  of  these  pieces,  is 
a  round  portion,  transverse^  furrowed,  which  constitutes  a  powerful  instru- 
ment of  mastication.  The  slcin  is  everywhere  so  armed  with  stout  pointed 
spines,  that  when  inflated,  they  resemble  the  burr  of  a  chestnut  tree.  A 
number  of  species  inhabit  the  seas  of  hot  climates. 

Tetraodon,  Lin.    ' 

Jaws  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  suture,  so  as  present  the  appearance  of 
four  teeth,  two  above  and  two  below;  spines  small  and  low.  Several  8pe> 
cies  are  said  to  be  poisonous. 

Cepualvs,  Sh. 

Jaws  undivided  as  in  Diodon;  but  the  body,  compressed  and  spineless,  is 
not  susceptible  of  inflation,  and  tlie  tail  is  so  short  and  high  that  this  fish 
resembles  one  whose  posterior  portion  has  been  truncated,  producing  a 
singular  appearance,  that  is  amply  sufficient  to  distinguish  it.  A  thick  layer 
of  a  gelatinous  substance  is  spread  under  the  skin. 

C.  brems,  Sh.  (The  Short  Sunfish.)  Four  feet  and  more  in  length* 
and  weighing  upwards  of  three  hundred  pounds;  the  skin  is  vety  rough,  and 
of  a  fine  alver  c(Hour.    European  seas. 

Tbiodon,  Cuv. 

We  also  make  a  separate  g^nus  of  these  fishes,  whose  upper  jaw  is  divid- 
ed as  in  Tetraodon,  and  the  lower  one  single,  as  in  Diodon.  An  enormous 
dewlap  almost  as  long  as  the  body  and  twice  as  high,  is  supported  before 
by  a  vety  large  bone  which  represents  the  pelvis  and  approximates  them 
to  certain  Balistes.  Their  fins  are  those  of  a  Diodon,  their  body  is  rough 
as  in  Tetraodon,  and  the  surface  of  their  dewlap  is  covered  with  numerous^ 
small,  rough  crests,  placed  obliquely. 

T.  hursariuSf  Ueinw.    The  only  species  known;  it  was  discovered  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  M.  Reinward. 
2  E 
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FAMILY  11. 

SCLERODERMI(l). 

The  second  family  of  the  Plectognathi  is  easily  distinguished  by 
a  conical  or  pyramidical  snout,  prolonged  from  the  eyes  and  termi- 
nated by  a  small  mouth,  armed  with  a  few  distinct  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
The  skin  is  usually  rough  or  invested  with  hard  scales;  the  nata- 
tory bladder  is  oval,  large,  and  strong. 

Balist£8,  Lin. 

The  body  compressed;  eight  teeth  in  a  nngle  row  in  each  jaw,  genenOif 
trenchant;  the  skin  scaly  or  granulated,  but  not  exactly  osseousi  the  first  doh 
aal  composed  of  one  or  more  spines  articulated  with  a  particuUr  bone  which 
u  attached  to  the  cranium,  marked  by  a  furrow  into  which  they  are  rccenred; 
the  second  dorsal  long,  soft,  and  placed  opposite  to  a  nearly  nmilar  aniL 

These  fishes  abound  in  the  torrid  zone,  near  rocks  and  on  the  saifiice  of 
the  water,  where  they  display  their  brilliant  colours.  Thdr  flerii,  which  is 
but  lightly  esteemed  at  all  times,  becomes,  it  is  said,  poisonous  during  the 
period  in  which  they  feed  on  the  coralline  Polypi:  fucus  is  all  that  I  met 
with  in  those  I  opened. 

B,  capriscuSf  L.  (The  Mediterranean  File-Fish. )  Brownish-grey,  spot- 
ted ¥dth  blue,  or  greenish.     Its  flesh  is  not  esteemed. 

OsTRAciON,  Lin. 

The  head  and  body  of  these  fishes,  instead  of  scales,  are  covered  with  regu- 
lar bony  plates  solvcred  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  sort  of  inflexible 
slueld,  which  invests  them,  so  that  the  only  movable  parts  arc  the  taul,  fins, 
mouth,  and  a  sort  of  small  lip  with  which  the  edge  of  their  g^s  is  furnished, 
aU  passing  through  holes  in  this  coat  of  mail. 


CH0NDR0PTERYGII(2). 

The  second  series  of  the  class  of  fishes,  or  the  Chondropterygii, 
can  neither  be  considered  as  superior  nor  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Ordinary  Fishes,  for  several  of  its  genera  approach  the  Reptiles  in 
the  conformation  of  the  ear  while  in  others  the  organisation  is  so 
simple,  and  the  skeleton  so  much  reduced,  that  we  might  be  ex- 
cused for  hesitating  to  place  them  among  vertebrate  animals.     It  b 


(1)  Uough-skinned.  (2)  Cartilaginous-finned. 
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therefore  a  suite  somewhat  parallel  to  the  first,  as  the  Marsupialia, 
for  instance,  are  parallel  to  the  other  unguiculated  Mammalia. 

The  skeleton  of  the  Chondropterygii  is  essentially  cartilaginous: 
that  is,  it  contains  no  osseous  fibres,  the  calcareous  matter  being 
deposited  in  small  grains,  and  not  in  filaments;  hence  the  absence 
of  sutures  in  their  cranium,  which  is  always  formed  of  a  single  piecOi 
but  in  which,  by  means  of  projections,  depressions,  and  holes,  re- 
gions analogous  to  those  in  the  cranium  of  other  fishes  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. It  sometimes  happens  that  morable  articulations,  which 
are  found  in  other  orders,  are  not  met  with  in  this  one;  part  of  the 
vertebrae  of  certain  Rays,  for  instance,  being  united  in  a  single  body. 
Some  of  the  articulations  of  the  bones  of  the  face  also  disappear, 
and  the  most  apparent  character  of  this  division  consists  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  maxillaries  and  intermaxillaries,  or  rather  in  their  re- 
duction to  mere  vestiges  concealed  under  the  skin,  while  their 
functions  are  fulfilled  by  bones  analogous  to  the  palatines,  and  even 
sometimes  by  the  vomer.  The  gelatinous  substance,  which  in  other 
fishes  fills  the  intervals  of  the  vertebrae,  and  only  communicates  with 
them  by  a  small  hole,  forms  a  long  coed  in  several  of  the  Chon- 
dropterygii, which  traverses  the  bodies  of  almost  all  the  vertebrasi 
without  scarcely  varying  in  diameter. 

This  series  is  divided  into  two  orders—the  Chondropterygii  whose 
branchiae  are  free,  like  those  of  ordinary  fishes;  and  those  in  which 
they  are  fixed,  that  is  to  say,  attached  to  the  skin  by  their  external 
edge  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  can  only  escape  from  their 
intervals  through  holes  on  the  surfiice. 


ORDER  I. 

STURIONES,  OR  CHONDROPTERYGU  BRANCHIIS 

UBERIS, 

Or  Chondropterygii,  with  free  brancki4B^  which  are  still  closely 
allied  to  the  ordinary  fishes  in  their  gills,  which  have  but  a  single 
wide  opening,  and  are  furnished  with  an  operculum,  but  without 
rays  in  the  membrane.    This  order  comprises  but  two  genera. 
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AciPENSER,  Lin.(l) 

The  genend  form  of  the  Sturgeon  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Sharic,  but  the 
body  is  more  or  less  covered  with  bony  plates  in  longitudinal  rowsf  the  ex- 
terior portion  of  the  head  is  also  well  mailed;  the  mouth,  placed  under  the 
snout,  is  small  and  edentated;  the  palatine,  soldered  totlie  maxillaries,  con- 
verts them  into  the  upper  jaw,  and  vestiges  of  the  intermaxillaries  are  found 
in  the  thickness  of  the  lips.  This  mouth,  placed  on  a  pedicle  that  has  three 
articulations,  is  more  protractile  than  that  of  a  Shark.  The  eyes  and  nostrils 
are  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  cirri  are  inserted  under  the  snout.  The 
labyrinth  is  perfectly  formed  in  the  cranial  bone,  but  there  is  no  vestige  cf 
an  external  ear.  A  hole  perforated  behind  the  temple  is  a  mere  spiracle 
which  leads  to  the  branchix. 

The  Sturgeon  ascends  certain  rivers  in  great  numbers,  and  is  the  object  of 
important  fisheries;  the  flesh  of  most  species  is  agreeable,  their  ova  are  con- 
verted into  caviar,  and  their  natatory  bladder  into  isinglass.  Western  Eu- 
rope produces 

Ji.  mihenuif  L.  (The  Siterlet)  Seldom  more  than  two  feet  in  leng^ 
plates  of  the  lateral  rows  more  numerous  and  carinated,  those  of  the  bdlj 
flat*  It  is  considered  a  deUcious  fish,  and  its  caviar  is  reserved  for  the 
ttussian  court.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  Ehpa  and  the  «la- 
penuTp  so  hig^y  celebrated  among  the  ancients. 

J»  huaOf  L.  (The  gfreat  Sturgeon. )  Blunter  plates  and  a  shorter  snout 
and  cirri  than  those  of  the  Common  Sturgeon;  the  skin  also  is  smoother. 
It  is  frequently  found  to  exceed  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  to 
weigh  more  than  twelve  hundred  pounds.  One  specimen  was  captured 
whose  weight  amounted  to  near  three  thousand  pounds.  The  flesh  is  not 
much  esteemed,  and  is  sometimes  unwholesome;  but  the  finest  isinglass  is 
made  from  its  natatory  bladder.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Po.  North  America 
has  several  species  of  this  genus  which  are  peculiar  to  it. 

Spatularia,  Sh. 

These  fishes  .ire  recognized  at  once  by  the  enormous  prolongation  of  thdr 
snout,  to  whicli  its  broad  borders  give  the  figure  of  a  leaf.  Their  genenl 
form  and  tlic  position  of  their  fins  remind  the  observer  of  a  Sturgeon,  but 
tlicrir  gills  arc  still  more  open,  and  the  operculum  is  prolonged  into  a  mem* 
branous  point  whicli  extends  to  near  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  mouth 
is  well  cleft  and  fumishixl  with  numerous  small  teeth. 

Hut  a  single  species  is  known,  the  Paddle-fish  of  the  Mississippi. 

CiuMXRA,  Lin. 
The  Chimrnc  are  closely  allied  to  the  Sharks  in  their  general  form  and  in 
the  position  of  their  fins,  but  all  tlieir  brancliix  open  externally  by  a  single 


(\)  Mprttsrr  is  the  ancient  name;  Sturio,  whence  Sturgeon^  is  modem, 
WW  is  probably  the  German  name  Stocr  ktinized. 
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ttpparent  hole  on  each  side,  although  if  we  penetrate  more  deeply,  we 
find  that  they  are  attached  by  a  largfe  part  of  iJieir  edges,  and  that  in  f3M:t 
there  are  five  particular  holes  terminating  in  the  bottom  of  the  common 
aperture.     A  vestige  of  an  operculum,  however,  is  concealed  under  the 
skin.     The  jaws  are  still  more  reduced  than  in  the  Shark,  for  the  palatine 
and  tympanic  bones  are  also  mere  vestige's  suspended  to  the  sides  of  the 
snout,  and  the  vomer  is  the  only  representative  of  the  upper  jaw.     Hard 
and  indivisible  plates  supply  the  place  of  teeth,  four  on  the  upper  jaw  and 
two  on  the  lower.    The  snout,  supported  like  that  of  a  Shark,  projects 
forwards  and  is  pierced  with  pores  airanged  in  tolerably  reg^ular  lines;  the 
first  dorsal,  armed  with  a  strong  spine,  is  placed  over  the  pectorals.    They 
produce  very  large  conaceous  eggs  with  flattened  and  hairy  borders. 

C.  fnonstroBOy  L.  (The  Arctic  Chimzra.)  Two  or  three  feet  long,  of  a 
silveiy  colour,  and  spotted  with  brown.  From  the  Northern  and  Euro- 
pean seas. 


ORDER  11. 

CHONDROPTERYGII  BRANCHIIS  FIXIS, 

Or  the  Chondropterygii  with  fixed  brcmchise^  instead  of  having 
those  organs  firee  on  the  external  edge,  and  opening  all  their  inter- 
vals into  a  large  common  orifice,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the  fishes  of 
which  we  have  hitherto  spoken,  have  them  adhering  by  this  external 
edge  in  such  a  manner  that  they  permit  the  water  to  escape  through 
as  many  boles  pierced  in  the  skin  as  there  are  intervals  between 
them,  or,  at  least,  that  these  boles  may  terminate  in  a  common  duct, 
through  which  the  water  is  ejected.  Another  circumstance  pecu- 
liar to  these  fishes  is  the  presence  of  little  cartilaginous  bows,  fre- 
quently suspended  in  the  muscles  opposite  to  the  external  edges  of 
the  branchiae,  and  which  may  be  termed  branchial  ribs. 

FAMILY  I. 

SELACHII. 

This  family,  hitherto  comprized  under  two  genera,  Sqtjalus  and 
Raia,  has  many  common  characters.  The  palatines  and  post-man- 
dibularies,  alone  armed  with  teeth,  supply  the  place  of  jaws,  the 
usual  bones  of  which  are  reduced  to  mere  vestiges;  one  single  bone 
suspends  these  apparent  jaws  to  the  cranium,  representing  at  < 
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the  tympanal,  jugal  and  temporal  bones,  and  the  preopercofan. 
The  hyoid  bone  is  attached  to  the  single  pedicle  just  mentionedy  tod 
supports  branchiostegal  rays,  as  in  ordinary  fishes,  althoiigh  they 
are  not  so  very  visible,  externally;  it  is  followed  by  the  branchial 
arches,  as  usual,  but  neither  of  the  three  pieces  compose  the  oper- 
culum. These  fishes  have  both  pectorals  and  ventrals:  the  latter 
are  situated  behind  the  abdomen.  Their  membranous  labyrinth  is 
enclosed  by  the  cartilaginous  substance  of  the  cranium;  the  nc, 
which  constitutes  part  of  it,  contains  mere  amylaceous  masses,  and 
not  stones. 

SauALUs,  Lin. 

The  Sharks  form  a  first  great  genus  distinguished  by  an  elongmted  body*  t 
tiiick  fleshy  tail  and  moderate  pectorals,  so  that  the  general  figure  ap- 
proaches that  of  ordinary  fishes;  the  branchial  openings  corrcfpond  with 
the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  not  with  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  as  weduJl 
see  is  the  case  with  the  Rays;  the  eyes  also  are  on  the  sides  of  the  head. 
The  snout  is  supported  by  three  cartilaginous  branches  connected  with  the 
anterior  part  of  the  cranium,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  maxillaries^  inter- 
maxiUaries,  and  premandibularies  are  evident  in  the  skeleton. 

Several  are  viviparous.  The  others  produce  ova  invested  with  a  yellow 
and  transparent  horn,  the  angles  of  which  are  prolonged  into  horny  cords. 
The  little  branchial  ribs  are  apparent,  and  there  are  also  small  ones  along 
the  sides  of  the  spine,  which  is  completely  divided  into  vertebrae.  The  ge- 
nus is  very  numerous  and  authorizes  various  subdivisions. 

Cabcha&ias,  Cuv. 

A  numerous  and  by  far  the  most  celebrated  tribe;  with  trenchant,  pointed 
teeth,  most  commonly  dentated  on  the  margin.  The  first  dorsal  u  hth^ 
fore  the  ventrals,  and  the  second  about  opposite  to  the  anal.  The  qundet 
are  wanting;  the  nostrils  are  placed  under  the  middle  of  the  depressed  skM^ 
Mnd  the  last  branchial  apertures  extend  over  the  pectorals. 

Sq,  careharioi,  L.  (The  White  Shark.)  This  species  attains  the  logtt 
of  twenty-five  feet,  and  is  recognized  by  its  teeth,  which  in  the  upper  jsv 
nearly  form  isosceles  triangles  with  rectilinear  and  dentated  ndes.  The 
lower  ones  consist  of  narrow  points  placed  on  wider  bases,  terrific  weapom^ 
which  arc  the  dread  of  mariners.  It  would  appear  that  it  inhabits  efttj 
sea;  but  its  name  has  frequently  been  applied  to  other  species  with  tren- 
chant teeth. 

SsLACH£,  Cuv., 

In  addition  to  the  form  of  the  SquaD,  and  the  spiracles  of  the  Gtlei,  ii 
furnished  with  branchial  openings  that  are  nearly  large  enough  to  encirck 
the  neck,  and  with  small  conical  and  unemarginate  teeth. 
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The  cmnmon  species,  Sq,  maxifmut  L.  (The  Basking  Shark),  has  no- 
thing of  the  ferocity  of  the  Shark,  although  it  surpasses  it  in  size  as  well  as 
all  other  Squali.  Individuals  have  been  captured  that  were  more  than 
thirty  feet  in  length.  It  inhabits  the  Arctic  Seas»  but  is  sometimes  driven 
on  the  coast  of  France  by  the  strength  of  the  north-east  winds.  There  are 
several  other  subgenera. 

A  second  genus  may  be  formed  of  the 

Zyoobna,  Cuy. 

Which  to  the  characters  of  a  Carcharias,  adds  a  form  of  head  of  which  thei« 
is  no  other  example  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  horizontally  flattened  and 
truncated  before,  the  sides  extending  transversely  in  branches,  which  give 
it  a  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  hammer;  the  eyes  are  placed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  branches,  and  the  nostrils  on  their  anterior  edge. 

The  most  common  species  of  the  European  seas,  Sq.  zygoena^  is  some- 
times twelve  feet  lox^. 

SaiTATiNA,  Duroer. 

Spindes,  but  no  ana],  as  in  the  third  division  of  liie  Squali,  but  diflering 
from  all  of  them  in  the  mouth,  which  is  cleft  in  the  end  of  the  snout  and 
not  beneath,  and  in  the  eyes,  which  are  placed  on  its  dorsal  surface  and  not 
on  the  udes.  The  head  is  round,  the  body  broad  and  horizontally  flattened, 
the  pectorals  large  and  extending  forwards,  but  separated  from  the  body  by 
a  fissure  where  the  branchial  orifices  are  pierced;  the  two  dorsals  are  behind 
the  ventrals,  and  the  caudal  is  attached  both  above  and  beneath.     The 

Squat,  angdua  (The  Angfel-F^ish)  attains  a  considerable  size  in  the  Euro- 
pean seas.  Its  skin  b  rough,  and  the  edges  of  the  pectorals  are  furnished 
with  small  spines. 

Pristis,  Lath.(l) 

The  SawFUh  forms  a  fourth  genus.  To  the  elongated  form  of  the  Squali 
it  unites  a  body  flattened  before  and  branchiae  opening  below,  as  in  the  Rays$ 
but  its  peculiar  chaaracter  consists  in  a  very  long  depressed  snout  resembling 
the  blade  of  a  sword,  armed  on  each  side  with  stout,  bony,  trenchant  and 
pointed  spines, planted  like  teeth.  This  beak,  from  which  these  fishes  de- 
rive their  name,  is  a  most  powerful  weapon,  and  with  it  they  attack  the 
largest  Whales.  The  true  teeth  of  their  jaws  resemble  small  paving  stones, 
like  those  of  a  Mustelus. 

The  common  speciesy  Pristia  aniiquorumy  Lath.,  attains  a  length  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet 


(1)  XI^iVtip,  saw;  the  Greek  name  of  this  fish. 
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Raia,  Lin.(l) 

The  Bayi  fonn  a  less  numerous  g^nus  than  the  SqualL    They  are  recognixed 
by  the  horizontally  flattened  body  which  resembles  a  disk,  from  its  union 
with  the  extremely  broad  and  fleshy  pectorals  which  are  joined  to  each 
other  before  or  to  the  snout,  and  which  extend  behind  the  two  sides  of  the 
abdomen  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  vcntrals.     The  eyes  and  spiracles  are 
seated  on  the  dorsal  surface,  the  mouth,  nostrils,  and  orifices  of  the  bnoi- 
chiz  on  the  opposite  one.    The  dorsal  fins  are  almost  always  on  the  tail 
The  ova  are  brown,  coriaceous,  and  square,  the  angles  extended  into  pointa 
In  the  various  subdi\'isions  of  this  genus,  we  find  tljc  Sting-Ray,  Spotted 
Torpedo,  Thomback,  Skate,  &c.     The  most  remarkable  subgenus  is 

ToRFEDO,  Dum. 
The  tail  short,  but  still  tolerably  fleshy;  disk  of  the  body  nearly  osoaStt, 
the  anterior  border  being  formed  by  two  productions  of  the  snout  whidi  in- 
cline side-wise  in  order  to  reach  the  pectorals;  the  space  between  theie 
pectorals,  head  and  branchiae  b  filled  on  each  side  with  a  singular  apptntu 
formed  of  little  membranous  tubes  placed  close  together  like  ahoneyooob, 
subdivided  by  horizontal  diaphragms  into  small  cells  filled  with  a  sort  cf 
mucus,  and  traversed  by  numerous  nerves  proceeding  from  the  eighth  pur. 
It  is  in  this  apparatus  that  resides  the  electric  or  galvanic  power  which  bu 
rendered  the  Torpedo  so  celebrated;  violent  shocks  are  experienced  by 
touching  it^  and  it  b  most  probable  that  the  same  power  b  employed  to 
bewilder  its  prey.    The  body  b  smooth,  the  teeth  small  and  sharp. 


FAMILY  11. 

SUCTORIL— CYCLOSTOMI,  Dumcr. 

The  Suctorii,  as  regards  the  skeleton,  are  the  most  imperfect  of 
fishes,  and  even  of  all  vertebrate  animals.  They  have  neither  peo* 
torals  nor  ventrals;  their  elongated  body  is  terminated  before  by  t 
circuktr  or  semicircular  Jleshy  lip^  and  the  cartilaginous  ring  whidi 
supports  it  results  from  the  soldering  of  the  palatines  to  the  mandi- 
bular ies.  The  bodies  of  all  the  vertebrse  are  traversed  by  a  sin^ 
tendinous  cord  filled  with  a  mucilaginous  substance  without  strangu- 
lations, which  reduces  them  to  the  condition  of  cartilaginous  ringii 
scarcely  distinct  from  each  other.  The  annular  portion,  ^  little 
more  solid  than  the  rest,  is  not  however  cartilaginous  througboat 
the  whole  of  its  circle.     They  have  no  ordinary  ribs;  but  the  small 


'1)  Bma  in  Latin,  B«t<c  and  Batoc  in  Greek,  arc  the  ancient  names  of 
wt  fifh^i. 
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branchial  ones,  which  arc  hardly  perceptible  in  the  Squali  and  Rays, 
are  here  greatly  developed  and  united  with  eacli  other,  forming  a 
kind  ofcagc^  while  there  are  no  solid  branchial  arches.  The  bran- 
chiae, instead  of  being  pectinated  as  in  all  other  fishes,  resemble  pi^r- 
fles,  resulting  from  the  junction  of  one  face  of  a  branchia  with  the 
opposing  one  of  its  neighbour.  The  labyrinth  of  the  ear  b  en- 
closed by  the  cranium,  and  the  nostrils  open  externally  by  a  single 
orifice,  in  front  of  which  is  a  blind  cavity. 

Petromyzon,  Lin .  ( 1 ) 

The  Lampreys  have  seven  branchial  openings  on  each  side;  the  skin  of  the 
tail  above  and  beneatli  is  turned  up  into  a  longitudinal  crest  which  supplies 
the  place  of  a  fin,  but  in  which  the  rays  resemble  scarcely  visible  fibres. 

The  maxillary  ring  of  the  True  Lamprey  is  armed  with  strong  teeth,  and 
the  interior  disk  of  the  lip,  which  is  very  circular,  is  furnished  with  tuber- 
cles covered  with  an  extremely' hard  shell,  and  similar  to  teeth.  There  are 
two  longitudinal  rows  of  small  teeth  on  the  tongue,  which  moves  backwards 
and  forwards  like  a  piston;  by  this,  that  suction  b  produced  which  distin- 
guishes this  animal.  Water  reaches  the  branchix  from  the  mouth  by  a  par- 
ticular membranous  canal,  placed  under  the  oesophagus  and  perforated  with 
holes,  that  may  be  compared  to  a  trachea.  These  fishes  habitually  fix 
themselves  by  suction  to  stones  and  other  solid  bodies;  they  attack  the 
largest  fishes  in  the  same  way,  and  arc  finally  enabled  to  pierce  and  de- 
vour them. 

P.  marimuy  L.  (The  Sea  Lamprey.)  Two  or  three  feet  in  length, 
marbled  with  brown  on  a  yellowish  ground;  two  large  approximated  teeth 
on  the  upper  part  of  tlie  maxillary  ring.  It  ascends  the  mouths  of  rivers  in 
the  spring,  and  is  highly  esteemed. 

P.JIuvialis,  L.  (The  River  Lamprey.)  From  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
in  length;  silvery,  blackish  and  olive  on  the  back;  first  dorsal  very  distinct 
from  the  second;  two  large  separated  teeth  on  the  upper  part  of  the  maxil- 
lary ring.    Inhabits  rivers,  &c. 

Myxine,  Lin. 

But  a  single  tooth  on  the  upper  part  of  the  maxillary  ring,  which  is  alto- 
gether membranous;  lateral  dentations  of  the  tongue  strong,  and  arranged 
in  two  rows  on  each  side,  so  that  the  jaws  of  these  fishes  seem  to  be  lateral 
like  those  of  Insects  or  the  Nereides,  which  induced  Linnxus  to  place  them 
in  the  class  of  Vermes;  the  rest  of  their  organization,  however,  is  analogous 


(1)  LamproyCf  Lampreda^  Lamprey ^  corruptions  of  Lampeira,  which  is 
itself  modem,  and,  according  to  some,  derived  from  Lambendo,  peiras. 
Petromyzon  is  the  Greek  translation  of  the  same,  by  Artedi. 


9   W 
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to  that  of  tbe  LtmpreyB:  the  tongue  also  acts  like  a  piston^  and  the  ^line 
of  the  back  it  in  the  form  of  a  cord.    The  mouth  is  circular  and  surrounded 
with  eight  cirri;  in  its  upper  margin  is  a  spiracle  which  communicates  with 
its  interior.    The  body  is  cylindrical,  and  furnished  behind  with  a  fin  that 
■uiTOunds  the  taiL    There  are  no  vestiges  of  eyes.    The  eggs  become 
large.  These  singular  animals  pour  out  such  an  abundance  of  mucus  through 
the  pores  of  their  lateral  line»  that  the  water  of  the  vases  in  which  they  aie 
kept  seems  to  be  converted  into  a  jelly.    They  attack  and  pierce  other 
fishes  like  the  Lampreys. 
They  are  subdivided  according  to  the  external  orifices  of  their  bnncfaix. 
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KINGDOM. 


ANIMALIA  M0LLUSCA.(1) 

oHusca  have  neither  an  articulated  skeleton  nor  a  verte- 
Their  nervous  system  is  not  united  in  a  spinal  marrow, 
r  in  a  certain  number  of  medullary  masses  dispersed  in 
oints  of  the  body,  the  chief  of  wbicb,  termed  the  brain,  is 
tinsversely  on  the  (esophagus,  and  envelopes  it  with  a 
)llar.  Their  organs  of  motion  and  of  the  sensations  have 
me  uniformity  as  to  number  and  position,  as  in  the  Verte* 
the  irregularity  is  still  more  striking  in  the  viscera,  par- 
s  respects  the  position  of  the  heart  and  respiratory  organs, 
as  regards  the  structure  of  the  latter;  for  some  of  them 
istic  air,  and  others  salt  or  fresh  water.  Their  external 
>wever,  and  those  of  locomotion,  are  generally  arranged 
ally  on  the  two  sides  of  an  axis. 

culation  of  the  Mollusca  is  always  double;  that  is,  their 
'  circulation  describes  a  separate  and  distinct  circle, 
lod  of  the  Mollusca  is  white  or  bluish,  and  it  appears  to 
smaller  proportionate  quantity  of  fibrine  than  that  of  the 
I.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  their  veins  fulfil 
)ns  of  absorbent  vessels. 

luscles  are  attached  to  various  points  of  their  skin,  form- 
there  which  are  more  or  less  complex  and  dense.    Their 


(1)  Soft  snimals. 
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motions  consist  of  various  contractions  whicli  produce  inflexiona 
and  prolongations  of  their  difierent  parts,  or  a  relaxation  of  the  same, 
by  means  of  which  they  creep,  swim,  and  seize  upon  various  ob- 
jects, just  as  the  form  of  these  parts  may  permit;  but  as  the  limbs 
are  not  supported  by  articulated  and  solid  levers,  they  cannot  ad- 
vance rapidly,  or  per  saltum. 

The  irritability  of  most  of  them  is  extremely  great,  and  remains 
for  a  long  time  af\er  they  are  divided.  Their  skin  is  naked,  very 
sensible,  and  usually  covered  with  a  humour  that  oozes  from  its 
pores.  No  particular  organ  of  smell  has  ever  been  detected  in  them, 
although  they  enjoy  that  sense;  it  may  possibly  reside  in  the  entire 
skin,  for  it  greatly  resembles  a  pituitary  membrane.  All  the  Aca. 
lepha,  Brachiopoda,  Cirrhopoda,  and  part  of  the  Gasteropoda  and 
Pteropoda,  are  deprived  of  eyes;  the  Cephalopoda  on  the  contraiy 
have  them  at  least  as  complicated  as  those  of  the  warm-blooded 
animals.  They  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  organ  of  hearing  bu 
been  discovered,  and  whose  brain  is  enclosed  within  a  particular 
cartilaginous  box. 

Nearly  all  the  Mollusca  have  a  development  of  the  skin  which 
covers  their  body,  and  which  bears  more  or  less  resemblance  to  a 
mantle;  it  is  of\en  however  narrowed  into  a  simple  disk,  formed  into 
a  pipe,  hollowed  into  a  sac,  or  extended  and  divided  in  the  form 
of  fins. 

The  Naked  Mollusca  are  those  in  which  the  mantle  is  simplj 
membranous  or  fleshy;  most  frequently,  however,  one  or  several  la- 
mina;, of  a  substance  more  or  less  hard,  is  formed  in  its  thickness, 
deposited  in  layers,  and  increasing  in  extent  as  well  as  in  thickoeai, 
because  the  recent  layers  always  overlap  the  old  ones. 

When  this  substance  remains  concealed  in  the  thickness  of  the 
mantle,  it  is  still  customary  to  style  the  animals  Naked  Molhuu^ 
Most  generally,  however,  it  becomes  so  much  developed,  that  the 
contracted  animal  finds  shelter  beneath  it;  it  is  then  termed  a  jAeR, 
and  the  animal  is  said  to  be  testaceous;  the  epidermis  which  covers 
it  is  thin,  and  sometimes  desiccated. 

The  variety  in  the  form,  colour,  substance  and  brilliancy  of  sheik, 
is  infinite;  most  of  them  arc  calcareous;  some  are  horny,  but  they 
always  consist  of  matters  deposited  in  layers,  or  exuded  from  the 
skin  under  the  epidermis  like  the  mucous  covering,  nails,  hairs,  horns, 
scales,  and  even  teeth.     The  tissue  of  shells  differs  according  to  the 
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mode  of  this  deposition,  which  is  either  in  parallel  laminae  or  in 
crowded  vertical  filaments. 

All  the  modes  of  mastication  and  deglutition  are  visible  in  the 
Mollusca;  here  the  stomachs  are  simple,  there  multiple,  and  are 
frequently  provided  with  a  peculiar  armature. 

The  Mollusca  in  general  appear  to  be  animals  that  are  but  slightly 
developed,  possessed  of  but  little  industry,  and  which  are  only  pre- 
served by  their  fecundity  and  vital  tenacity. 


Division  of  the  MoUusca  into  Six  Classes. 

The  body  of  some  resembles  a  sac  open  in  front,  containing  the 
branchiae,  whence  issues  a  well  developed  bead  crowned  with  long 
and  strong  fleshy  productions,  by  means  of  which  they  crawl,  and 
seize  various  objects.    These  we  term  the  Cephalopoda^ 

That  of  others  is  closed;  the  appendages  of  the  head  are  either 
wanting  or  are  extremely  reduced;  the  principal  organs  of  locomo- 
tion are  two  wings  or  membranous  fins,  situated  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  which  frequently  support  the  branchial  tissue.  They 
constitute  the  Pteropoda. 

Other?  again  crawl  by  means  of  a  fleshy  disk  on  their  belly,  some- 
times, though  rarely,  compressed  into  a  fin,  and  have  almost  always 
a  distinct  head  before.     We  call  these  the  Gasteropoda* 

A  fourth  class  is  composed  of  those  where  the  mouth  remains 
hidden  in  the  bottom  of  the  mantle,  which  also  encloses  the  branchiae 
and  viscera,  and  is  open  either  throughout  its  length,  at  both  ends, 
or  at  one  extremity  only.     Such  are  our  Aoephaku 

A  fiflh  comprises  those,  which,  also  inclosed  in  a  mantle  and  with- 
out an  apparent  head,  have  fieshy  or  membranous  arms,  furnished 
with  cilia  of  the  same  nature.     We  term  these  Brachiopoda. 

Finally,  there  are  some,' which,  although  similar  to  the  other  Mol- 
lusca in  the  mantle,  branchias,  &c.,  differ  from  them  in  numerous 
horny  and  articulated  limbs,  and  in  a  nervous  system  more  nearly 
allied  to  that  of  the  Articulata.  They  will  constitute  our  last  class, 
or  that  of  the  Cirrhopoda. 


Si6  MOLLUSCA. 


CLASS  I. 

CEPHALOPODA- 

Their  mantle  unites  under  the  body,  forming  a  muscular  ae 
which  envelopes  all  the  viscera.  In  several,  its  sides  are  extended 
into  fleshy  fins.  The  head  projects  from  the  opening  of  the  sac;  it 
is  rounded,  furnished  with  two  large  eyes,  and  crowned  with  kmger 
or  shorter  conical  and  fleshy  arms  or  feet,  capable  of  being  flexad 
in  every  direction,  and  extremely  vigorous,  the  surface  of  which  if 
armed  with  suckers  or  cups^  which  enable  them  to  adhere  with  great 
tenacity  to  every  body  they  embrace.  These  feet  are  their  intlro- 
ments  of  prehension,  natation,  and  walking.  They  swim  with  the 
head  backwards,  and  crawl  in  all  directions  with  the  head,  beneath 
and  the  body  above. 

The  Cephalopoda  have  two  branchiae  within  the  sac,  one  on  etch 
side,  resembling  a  highly  complicated  fern  leaf;  the  great  vena  cava, 
having  arrived  between  them,  divides  into  two  branches,  which  poor 
their  contents  into  two  fleshy  ventricles,  each  of  which  is  placed  at 
the  base  of  the  branchiae  on  its  own  side,  and  propels  the  blood  into  it 

Respiration  is  effected  by  the  water  which  flows  into  the  sac  and 
issues  through  a  funnel  placed  at  its  opening. 

Between  the  base  of  the  feet  we  find  the  mouth  armed  with  two 
stout  homy  jaws  resembling  the  beak  of  a  parrot 

These  animals  are  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  and  intensely  blaek 
excretion,  with  which  they  darken  the  surrounding  water  when  they 
wish  to  conceal  themselves.  It  is  produced  by  a  gland,  and  bddin 
reserve  by  a  sac,  variously  situated,  according  to  the  species. 

Their  brain,  which  is  contained  in  a  cartilaginous  cavity  of  the 
head,  gives  off*  a  cord  on  each  side  which  produces  a  large  gangUoB 
in  each  orbit,  whence  are  derived  innumerable  optic  filaments;  the 
eye  consists  of  several  membranes,  and  is  covered  by  the  skin  which 
becomes  diaphanous  in  that  particular  spot,  sometimes  forming 
folds  which  supply  the  want  of  eyelids.  The  ear  is  merely  a  slight 
cavity,  on  each  side  near  the  brain,  without  semicircular  canab  or 
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an  external  Meatus,  where  a  membranous  sac  is  suspended  which 
contains  a  little  stone. 

The  skin  of  these  animals,  of  the  Octopi  particularly,  changes 
colour  in  places,  by  spots,  with  a  rapidity  which  greatly  surpasses 
that  of  the  Chameleon. 

These  animals  are  voracious  and  cruel;  possessed  both  of  agility 
and  numerous  modes  of  seizing  their  prey,  they  destroy  immense 
quantities  of  Fish  and  Crustacea.  Their  flesh  is  eaten;  their  ink  is 
employed  in  painting,  and  the  Indian,  or  China  ink  is  supposed  to 
be  made  from  it. 

The  Cephalopoda  comprise  but  a  single  order,  which  is  divided 
into  generSf  according  to  the  nature  of  the  shell. 

Those  which  have  no  external  shell,  according  to  Linnaeus,  form- 
ed but  the  single  genus. 

Sepia,  Lin. 

Or  €he  Cuttle-JUhf  which  is  now  divided  into  a  variety  of  subgenera,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  are  the  two  following. 

Abgobtauta,  Lin. 

These  KolluBca  are  always  found  in  a  very  thin  shell,  flymmetrically  fluted 
and  spirally  convoluted,  the  last  whorl  so  large  that  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  a  galley  of  which  the  spine  is  the  poop.  The  animal  makes  a 
c<xiseqaent  use  of  it,  and  in  calm  weather  whole  fleets  of  them  may  be  ob- 
served navigating  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  employing  six  of  their  tentacula 
as  oars,  and  elevating  the  two  membranous  ones  by  way  of  a  sail.  If  the 
sea  becomes  rough,  or  they  perceive  any  danger,  the  Ai^onaut  withdraws 
tU  its  arms,  concentrates  itself  in  its  shell,  and  descends  to  the  bottom. 

Several  species  arc  known,  closely  resembling  each  other  both  in  the  ani- 
mal and  the  shell,  which  were  united  by  Linnxus  under  the  name  of  jSrg(h 
nauta  argOp  or  the  Paper  NauHku. 

SxpiA,  Lam. 

The  Sepix,  or  Cuttk-Juh  properly  so  adied,  have  two  long  arms  and  a 
fleshy  fin  extending  along  the  whole  length  of  each  side  of  the  sac.  The 
shell  is  oval,  thick,  convex,  and  composed  of  numerous  and  parallel  calca- 
reous laminae,  united  by  thousands  of  little  hollow  columns,  running  perpen- 
dicularly from  one  to  the  other.  This  structure  rendering  it  friable,  cuuses 
it  to  be  employed  for  polishing  various  kinds  of  work;  it  is  also  given  to 
birds  in  agarics,  for  the  purpose  of  whetting  their  beaks. 

Nautilus,  Lin. 
In  this  genus  Linncus  united  all  spiral,  symmetrical  and  chambered  shells, 
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that  b  to  tay  such  as  are  divided  by  septa  into  several  cavities;  their  iidis- 
bitants  he  supposed  to  be  Cephalopoda. 

This  g^nus  is  now  divided  into  Spirula  and  JSiauiilus proper. 

The  Beleknites 

Probably  belong  to  this  fiunily,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  hot,  u 
they  are  only  found  among  fosals;  every  thing,  however,  proves  them  to 
have  been  internal  shells,  thin  and  double,  that  is,  composed  of  two  coocf 
united  at  base,  the  inner  one  much  shorter  than  the  other,  and  divided  into 
chambers  by  parallel  septa,  which  are  concave  on  the  side  next  to  the  baie. 
A  siphon  extends  from  the  summit  of  the  external  cone  to  that  of  the  it- 
temal  one,  and  continues  thence,  sometimes  along  the  margin  of  the  lepta 
and  sometimes  through  their  centre.    The  interval  between  the  two  tei* 
taceous  cones  is  filled  with  a  solid  substance  here  composed  of  ndiatii; 
fibres,  and  there  of  self-involving  conical  layers,  the  base  of  each  baiig  oo 
the  margin  of  one  of  the  septa  of  the  inner  cone. 

Of  all  fossils  Belemnites  are  the  most  abundant,  particularly  in  chalk  and 
compact  limestone. 

The  Ahiionites, 

Or  the  Comua-Ammoni,  also  fossil,  are  distingmshed  from  the  Nautili  by 
their  septa,  which,  instead  of  being  plane  or  simply  concave,  are  anguhr 
and  sometimes  undulated,  but  most  fi^quently  slashed  on  the  edge  like  the 
leaf  of  an  acanthus.  The  smallness  of  their  last  cell  seems  to  indicate  thit, 
like  the  Spirula,  they  were  internal  shells.  They  are  veiy  abundant  m  the 
strata  of  secondary  mountains,  where  they  are  found  varying  firom  the  size 
of  a  lentil  to  that  of  a  coach  wheel.  Their  subdivisions  are  based  upon  the 
variation  of  their  volutes  and  aphons. 

The  Nummulites,  Lam. 

Conmionly  called  NummuUieay  Unticuktr  stones,  &c.  are  only  found  amoi^ 
fossils,  and  present,  externally,  a  lenticular  figure  without  any  apparent 
opening,  and  a  spiral  cavity  internally,  divided  by  septa  into  numerous  fnaO 
chambers,  but  without  a  siphon.  They  constitute  the  most  universally  di^ 
fused  of  all  fossils^  forming  entire  chains  of  calcareous  hills  and  inuDCDR 
bodies  of  building  stone. 
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CLASS  11. 

PTEROPODA. 

The  Pteropoda,  like  the  Cephalopoda,  swim  in  the  ocean,  but 
eing  deprived  of  feet,  can  neither  fix  themselves  to  other  bodies, 
or  crawl.  Their  organs  of  locomotion  consist  of  fins  placed  like 
ings  on  the  two  sides  of  the  mouth.  But  few  and  small  species 
re  known. 

Clio,  Lin. 

ody  oblong,  membranous,  without  a  mantle;  head  formed  of  two  round- 

1  lobes,  whence  originate  small  tcntacula;  two  small  fleshy  lips,  and  a  little 

mgue  on  the  front  of  tlic  mouth;  the  fins  covered  with  a  vascular  net-work 

hich  acts  as  branchix.     Some  authors  consider  them  as  possessing  eyes. 

Clio  borealis,  L.     This  species,  which  is  the  most  celebrated,  is  found  in 

onishing  numbers  in  the  arctic  seas,  furnishing,  by  its  abundance,  food  for 

Whales,  although  each  individual  is  hardly  an  inch  long. 

Cymbulia,  Peron. 

rtilaginous  or  gelatinous  envelope  resembling  a  gidley,  or  rather  a  sabot 

ooden  shoe,  bristling  with  small  points  disposed  in  longitudinal  rows. 

animal  has  two  large  wing3  composed  of  a  vascular  tissue,  which  are 

inchix  and  fins;  between  them,  on  the  open  side,  is  a  third  and  smaller 

^ith  three  points. 

Pnecmodermon,  Cuv. 

leumodcrma  begin  to  be  a  little  further  removed  from  the  Clios. 
ody  is  oval,  without  a  mantle  and  without  a  shell;  the  branchi«  are 
I  to  tlie  surface  and  composed  of  little  laminx  arranged  in  two  or 
,cs  so  disposed  as  to  form  an  H  on  the  part  opposite  to  the  head. 

LiMACINA,  Cuv. 

terminates  in  a  spirally  convoluted  tail,  and  is  lodged  in  a  very 

formed  by  one  whorl  and  a  half,  umbilicated  on  one  side,   and 

>n  the  other.    The  animal  uses  its  shell  as  a  boat,  and  its  wings  as 

ever  it  wishes  to  navigate  the  surface  of  tlie  deep. 

inn.     Almost  as  common  on  the  arctic  seas  as  the  Clio  borealis, 

dcrcd  as  forming  the  chief  source  of  food  for  the  Whale. 


I 
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There  are  three  other  genera  in  this  cliM,  Hyaka^  CkodorOf  and  Pyp* 
a  reiy  small  fossil  shell. 


CLASS  III. 
GASTEROPODA. 

The  Gasteropoda  constitute  a  very  numerous  class  of  the  Hoi- 
lusca,  an  idea  of  which  is  afibrded  by  the  Slug. 

They  generally  crawl  upon  a  fleshy  disk,  situated  under  the  ab- 
domen, which  sometimes  however  assumes  the  shape  of  a  sulcus,  or 
that  of  a  vertical  lamina.  The  back  is  furnished  with  a  mantle 
which  is  more  or  less  extended,  takes  various  forms,  and  in  the 
greater  number  of  genera,  produces  a  shell.  Their  head,  placed 
anteriorly,  is  more  or  less  visible,  as  it  is  the  more  or  less  involved 
under  the  mantle;  its  tcntacula  are  very  small,  situated  above  the 
mouth  and  do  not  surround  it,  varying  in  number  from  two  to  six; 
sometimes  they  are  wanting;  their  function  is  that  of  touch,  or  at 
most  that  of  smell.  The  eyes  are  very  small,  here  adhering  to  the 
head,  and  there  to  the  base,  side,  or  point  of  the  tentaculum;  some- 
times they  are  wanting.  The  position,  structure,  and  nature  of  their 
respiratory  organs  vary,  and  afford  the  means  of  dividing  them  into 
several  families;  they  never,  however,  have  more  than  a  single  aortic 
heart,  that  is  to  say,  one  placed  between  the  pulmonary  vein  aod 
the  aorta. 

Several  are  entirely  naked;  others  have  merely  a  concealed  shell, 
but  most  of  them  are  furnished  with  one  that  is  large  enough  to  re- 
ceive and  shelter  them. 

The  shell  is  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  mantle.  Some  of 
them  are  symmetrical  and  consist  of  a  single  piece;  others  are  doo- 
symmetrical,  which,  in  those  species  where  they  are  very  concafe, 
and  where  they  continue  to  grow  for  a  long  time,  become  obliquelj 
qpiraL 

If  we  figure  to  ourselves  an  oblique  cone,  in  which  other  cones, 
always  wider  in  one  direction  than  in  the  others,  are  successively 
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placed,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  convolution  of  the  whole  takes 
place  on  the  side  which  enlarges  the  least. 

This  part,  on  which  the  cone  is  rolled,  is  termed  the  eolumeUa; 
it  is  sometimes  solid,  and  sometimes  hollow.  When  hollow,  its 
aperture  is  called  the  umbilicus. 

The  whorls  of  the  shell  may  either  remain  in  one  plane,  or  incline 
towards  the  base  of  the  columella. 

In  this  last  case  the  preceding  whorls  rise  above  each  other,  form- 
ing the  spire^  which  is  so  much  the  more  acuiey  as  the  whorls 
descend  more  rapidly,  and  the  less  they  increase  in  width.  These 
shells  with  a  salient  spine  are  said  to  be  turbinated* 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  whorls  remain  nearly  in  the  same 
place,  and  do  not  envelope  each  other,  the  spine  is  flat  j  or  even  con- 
cave.    These  shells  are  said  to  be  discoidal. 

When  the  top  of  each  whorl  envelopes  the  preceding  ones,  the 
spire  is  hidden. 

The  part  through  which  the  animal  appears  to  come  out  is  named 
the  aperture. 

When  the  whorls  remain  nearly  in  the  same  plane,  while  the  ani- 
mal crawls,  its  shell  is  vertical,  the  columella  crosswise  on  the 
hind  part  of  its  back,  and  its  head  passes  under  the  edge  of  the 
opening  opposite  to  the  columella. 

When  the  spire  is  salient,  it  inclines  from  the  right  side  in  almost 
every  species;  in  a  very  few  only  does  it  project  from  the  left  when 
they  are  in  motion;  these  are  said  to  be  reversed. 

It  is  observed  that  the  head  is  always  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
to  which  the  spire  is  directed.  Thus  it  is  usually  on  the  lefl,  and 
in  the  reversed  on  the  right. 

Tiie  organs  of  respiration,  which  are  always  situated  in  the  last 
whorl  of  the  shell,  receive  the  ambient  element  from  under  its  edge, 
sometimes  because  the  mantle  is  entirely  detached  from  the  body 
along  this  edge,  and  sometimes  because  it  is  perforated  there. 

It  sometimes  happens  that'the  margin  of  the  mantle  is  prolonged 
in  a  canal,  in  order  to  allow  the  animal  to  seek  the  ambient  element 
without  protruding  its  head  and  foot  from  its  shell. 

Most  of  the  aquatic  Gasteropoda,  with  a  spiral  shell,  have  an 
operculum^  a  part  sometimes  horny,  sometimes  calcareous,  attached 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot,  which  closes  the  shell  when  its  oc- 
cupant is  withdrawn  into  it  and  folded  up. 
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Their  organs  of  digestion  vary  as  much  as  those  of  respiration. 

This  class  is  so  numerous  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  divide 
it  into  a  certain  number  of  orders,  which  we  have  founded  upon  the 
position  and  form  of  the  branchis. 


ORDER  I. 

PULMONEA. 

The  Pulmonea  arc  distinguished  from  the  other  Mollusca  by  re- 
spiring elastic  air  through  a  hole  opening  under  the  margin  of  the 
mantle,  and  which  they  dilate  and  contract  at  will;  they  have  no 
branchise,  but  a  mere  net-work  of  pulmonary  vessels  which  creep 
over  the  parietes  of  the  respiratory  cavity  and  chiefly  on  its  ceiling* 

Some  of  them  arc  terrestrial;  others  arc  aquatic,  but  are  compelled 
to  visit  the  surface  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
orifice  of  their  pectoral  cavity,  or  to  respire. 

The  Terkestrial  Pui^monea  have  generally  four  tentacula;  in 
two  or  three  only,  of  a  very  small  size,  the  lower  pair  are  not  to  be 
seen. 

Those  which  ponscss  no  apparent  shell,  form  in  tlic  Linnxan  system  the 
genus 

Li3Lvx,  Lin. 

IVhich  is  now  divided  into  Linutx,  Arioiij  Lima,  Jlm^inulus,  TcstaceUoj  and 
Parmacelia.     These  animals  arc  known  by  the  common  name  of  Siug9. 

In  the  terrestrial  Pulmonea  with  complete  and  apparent  shells, 
the  edges  of  the  aperture  in  the  adult  are  usually  tumid. 

Helix,  Lin. 

To  this  genus  Linnxus  referred  all  those  species  in  which  the  aperture  of 
the  shell,  somewhat  encroached  upon  by  tlic  projection  of  the  pcnultinwte 
whorl,  assumes  a  crescent-like  figure. 

Helix ponwtiu,  L.,  common  in  tlie  pranlens  and  vinoyaitlsof  France,  with 
a  rcdlish  shell  murkid  with  palrrb:inds  an  aninud  which  in  some  places  is 
coUHidcred  a  delicious  article  of  food.  Tlii'  g'cnus  is  now  variously  subdi- 
vided.    The  animals  are  what  we  term  Snails, 
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The'AauATic  PuLMo^-EA  liave  but  two  tenlacula;  they  are  con- 
tinually compelled  to  rise  to  the  surface  for  the  purpose  of  breath- 
ing, so  that  they  cannot  inhabit  very  deep  water;  they  are  usually 
found  in  fresh  water  or  salt  ponds,  or  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea  coast  and  of  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Some  of  them  have  no  shell, 
such  as  those  of  the  genus  0>'ciiidium. 

The  aquatic  Pulmonea,  with  complete  shells,  were  also  placed 
by  LinnflQUs  in  his  genera  Hnux,  Bvll^v  and  Voluta,  from  which 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  separate  them. 

In  the  first  were  comprised  the  two  following  genera,  where  we 
find  the  internal  edge  of  the  aperture  crescent-shaped,  as  in  Helix. 

PLA>'0Rnis,  Brug. 

The  Planorbes  are  distinguished  from  the  Helices  by  the  slight  increase  of 
the  whorls  of  their  shell,  the  convolutions  of  which  arc  nearly  in  one  plane, 
and  because  the  aperture  is  wider  than  it  is  hit^h.  It  contains  an  animal 
with  long,  thin  filiform  tentacula,  at  tlie  inner  base  of  which  arc  the  eyes, 
and  from  the  margin  of  whose  mantle  exudes  a  quantity  of  a  red  fluid,  which 
is  not,  however,  its  blood.     In  stagnant  waters.     The 

Lim>m:us,  Lam. 

Has,  like  a  Bulimus,  an  oblong  spire  and  the  aperture  higher  tliau  it  is 
wide;  but  the  margin,  like  that  of  a  Succinea,  is  not  reflected,  and  there  is 
a  longitudinal  fold  in  the  columella,  wliicli  runs  oblicpicly  into  the  cavity. 
The  shell  is  thin;  the  animal  has  two  compressed, broad,  triangular  tentacula, 
ncui*  the  base  of  whose  inner  edge  are  the  eyes. 

Tlicy  inhabit  stagnant  waters  in  great  numbers;  they  also  abound  with 
the  Planorbes  in  certain  layers  of  marl  or  calcareous  strata,  which  they  evi- 
dently prove  were  deposited  in  fresh  water. 

PnvsA,  Drap. 

The  Phyax  have  a  shell  very  similar  to  that  of  a  Lymnxus,  but  without  tlie 
fold  in  the  columella  and  reflected  edge,  and  \Qvy  thin.  AVhen  tlie 
animal  swims  or  crawls,  it  covers  its  shell  with  the  \,\so  notched  lobes  of  its 
mantle,  and  has  two  long,  slender  and  pointed  tentacula,  on  the  greatly  en- 
larged internal  base  of  which  are  the  eyes.     They  iniiabit  springs,  &.c. 

AuKicuLA,  Lam. 

Differing  from  all  the  preceding  aquatic  Pulmonea  in  the  columella,  which 
is  marked  with  wide  and  obliciue  flutes.  Tiieir  shell  is  oval  or  oblong,  the 
aperture  elevated  as  in  llulimus,  and  the  margin  tumid. 

CoNovuLUs,  Jiani. 
Projecting  folds  in  the  culumella,  as  in  the  Auiiculx,  but  the  niai'gin  of  the 
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Aperture  is  not  tumid,  tnd  the  internal  Up  is  finely  striated;  the  genfeni  fcnn 
of  the  shell  is  that  of  a  cone,  of  which  the  spire  forms  the  base.  They  in- 
habit the  rivers  of  the  Antilles. 


ORDER  11. 

NUDIBRANCHIATA. 

The  Nudibranchiata  have  no  shell  whatever;  neither  are  ihej  fat' 
nished  with  a  pulmonary  cavity,  their  branchiae  being  exposed  oo 
some  part  of  the  back.  They  are  all  marine  animals,  frequently 
swimming  in  a  reversed  position  with  the  foot  on  the  surface,  eon- 
cave  like  a  batteau,  and  employing  the  margin  of  their  mantle  and 
their  tentacula  as  oars.     In  the 

Doris,  Cuv. 

The  branchiz  are  arrangxid  in  a  circle  round  an  opening  in  the  poiterior 
part  of  the  back,  under  the  form  of  little  arbusculx,  the  whole  resembling; 
a  sort  of  flower.  The  mouth  is  a  small  proboscis,  situated  under  the  ante- 
rior margin  of  the  mantle,  and  furnished  with  two  little  corneal  tentaculs. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  large.  They  are  found  io 
every  sea,  where  their  ova,  resembling  gelatinous  bands,  are  diffused  over 
stones,  sea-weeds,  &c. 

Plocamoceros,  Leuck. 

The  anterior  margin  of  their  mantle  is  ornamented  with  numerous  branched 
tentacula. 

POLYCERA,  Cuv. 

The  branch] z,  as  in  Doris,  on  the  hind  part  of  the  body,  but  more  simple, 
and  followed  by  two  membranous  laminx,  which  cover  them  in  moments  of 
danger;  anterior  to  the  claviform  tentacula,  similar  to  those  in  Doris,  sre 
four,  and  sometimes  six  others,  simply  pointed. 

Tritoxia,  Cuv. 
The  body  and  superior  tentacula,  as  in  Doris;  but  the  orifices  through  wluch 
the  peculiar  liquid  is  excreted,  arc  on  the  right:  the  brancbiar,  which  re- 
semble little  trees,  are  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  back,  and  the  mouth, 
provided  with  broad  membranous  lips,  is  armed  inside  with  two  homy  and 
trenchant  lateral  jaws,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  pair  of  sheep-«h( 
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Tbethys,  Lin. 

Two  rows  of  bnuichix  resembling'  branching  tufts  along  thebacV,  and  a  Tery 
large  membranous  and  fringed  veil  on  the  head,  which  shortens  as  it  curres 
under  the  mouth;  this  latter  is  a  membranous  proboscis  without  jaws;  on  the 
base  of  the  veil  are  two  compressed  tentacula,  from  whose  margin  projects 
a  small  conical  point. 

T.  fimbria^  L.     Grey,  spotted  with  white;  a  beautiful  species  firom  the 
Mediterranean. 

ScYLLjEA,  Lin. 

Body  compressed;  the  foot  narrow  and  marked  with  a  furrow  which  enables 
it  to  clasp  the  stems  of  the  fuci;  no  veil;  the  mouth  resembling  a  little  pro- 
boscis; orifices  as  in  Thethys;  the  compressed  tentacula  tenninated  by  a 
cavity,  from  which  issues  a  little  uneven  point,  and  two  pairs  of  membranous 
crests  on  the  back,  the  internal  surface  of  which  is  furnished  with  pencils 
of  filaments,  which  are  the  branchiz.  The  middle  of  the  stomach  is  invested 
with  a  fleshy  ring,  internally  armed  with  homy  and  trenchant  laminx  like 
knives. 
S,  pelagtcoj  L.     Common  on  all  the  floating  fucus  of  almost  every  sea. 

Glaucus,  Forster. 

Body  elongated;  four  very  small  conical  tentacula,  and  on  each  side  three 
branchix,  each  of  which  are  formed  of  long  slips  arranged  like  the  sticks 
of  a  fan,  which  also  aid  them  in  swimming.  They  are  beautiful  little  ani- 
mals that  inhabit  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  prettily  coloured  with 
blue  and  nacre;  they  swim  on  their  back  with  great  swiftness. 

The  remaining  genera  of  this  order  are  Laniogenu,  EoHdiOj  CavoUna,  &c. 


ORDER  III. 

INFEROBRANCHIATA. 

The  Inferobranchiata  have  nearly  the  same  form  and  organiza- 
tion observed  in  Doris  and  Tritonia,  but  their  branchiae,  instead  of 
being  placed  on  the  back,  resemble  two  long  series  of  laminas,  situ- 
ated on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  under  the  projecting  margin  of 
the  mantle. 

Phtllidia,  Cuv. 

The  mantle  naked,  usually  coriaceous,  and  without  any  shell;  the  mouth,  m 
small  proboscis,  each  side  of  which  u  furnished  with  a  tentaculum;  two  others 
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project  from  above  two  small  cavities  in  the  mantle.  Several  species  iohft- 
bit  the  Indian  Ocean. 

DiPlIYLLIDIA,  CuV. 

The  brancliix  similar  to  those  of  the  Phyllidiae,  but  the  posterior  part  of  the 
mantle  more  pointed;  on  each  side  of  the  scmicircidar  head  a  pmnted  tenti- 
culiim  and  a  slight  tubercle. 


ORDER  IV. 

TECTIBRANCIIIATA. 

The  kranchiir  alonj;  tlic  riglit  side  or  on  the  back,  compond  of 
lamina-  more  or  less  divided,  but  not  symmetrical:  thcTaremoK 
or  less  covered  by  the  mnntle,  in  which  a  small  shell  is  genenllj 
contained.  They  approach  the  Pcctinihranchiata  in  the  form  of 
the  organs  of  respiration,  and  like  them  inhabit  the  Oceaa. 

Pi.i:rKORRANciirs,  Cuv. 

The  btnly  equally  ovcrluppcvl  In-  the  mantle  and  by  the  foot,  as  if  it  were 
between  two  <4ueKl5.  In  some  species  a  little,  oval,  calcareous  lamina  is 
cout:uned  in  the  mantle,  sind  a  horny  one  in  that  of  others;  the  manUe  if 
en\ar^tiiute\l  :d>o\e  the  head.  The  branchiae  arc  attiichcd  along  the  right 
side  in  tlu*  tiim»w,  between  the  mantle  and  the  foot,  forming  a  series  of 
pynunuU  divule'.i  into  triuM^ihir  l.iniinulx.  Tlie  mouth,  a  small  proboicifi 
is  sunuounted  by  an  eni.ir>rinutvd  lip  and  by  two  tubular  and  cleft  tentaculs. 
Various  speeies  inhabit  botli  the  Meiliterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  some 
of  wliich  are  Iav^  and  marked  with  tlie  most  beautiful  colours. 

Pi.riKorKANrii.rA,  Meckel. 

The  braneliix  situated  a-^in  IMeiiruhr.inclius;  but  the  foot  projects  but  little, 
ami  on  tlie  fi»re  ]>art  of  tlieft)ruK'rare  four  >liort,  distant  tentacula,  fonniiig 
a  S(piare  that  remiuvN  the  ob-^^  ner  of  tlie  anterior  disk  of  the  Acerac.  There 
is  no  \csti;<c  of  a  >1k11. 

2'kurvft.  Mifktlii.     T!ie  onl\  specie?,  known:  from  the  Mediterranean. 

Ari.v-iA,  Lin. 

T  he  margin  of  the  foot  tunicdup  into  fli\il»le  rnsts,  surrounding  the  back, 
and  i-\lm  susccptiljle  of  luing  rt-fltctid  ovrr  it;  the  head  supported  by  a 
luek  more  or  K  ss  Ion;?;  twn  supirior  tentacul.i  ivcavated  hkc  the  cars  of  S 
tpiadruptd,  with  twf»  tUttencd  ones  on  the  edi%- of  the  lower  lip;  the  eyes 
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the  former.  The  branchiae  are  on  the  back,  and  consist  of  highly 
Gated  lamellz  attached  to  a  broad  membranous  pedicle,  covered  by 
membranous  mantle,  in  the  thickness  of  which  is  a  flat  and  homy 
A  limpid  humour,  secreted  by  a  particular  gland,  and  which  in  cer- 
ecies  is  said  to  be  extremely  acrid,  is  exuded  through  an  orifice  bc- 
the  right,  and  from  the  edges  of  the  mantle  oozes  an  abundant  liquid 
:ep  purple  colour,  with  which,  when  in  danger,  the  animal  tinges 
ter  for  a  considerable  extent.  The  ova  are  deposited  in  a  kind  of 
iterlaced  glairy  net  work,  of  extreme  tenuity.  In  the  seas  of  Europe 
e  the 

fasciata^  black,  mar^ned  with  lateral  red  crests,  one  of  the  large 
i;  and  Apt.  punctata^  Cuv.,  lilac,  sprinkled  with  greenish  points. 

DoLABELLA^  Lam. 

olabellae  only  differ  from  Aplysise  in  the  position  of  the  branchix  and 
UTOunding  envelope;  they  are  at  the  posterior  extrenuty  of  the  body, 
resembles  a  truncated. cone.  They  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

NOTABCIIUS,  Cuv. 

teral  crests  united  and  covering  the  back,  a  longitudinal  emargination 
ed,  that  leads  to  the  branchiae,  which  have  no  mantle  to  cover  them, 
;  otherwise  like  those  of  the  Aplysiae;  the  rest  of  their  organization  is 
the  same. 

Akera,  Muller. 

•anchix  covered  as  in  the  preceding  genera,  but  their  tentacula  are  so 
led,  widened  and  separated,  that  they  seem  to  be  totally  wanting,  or 
to  form  a  large,  fleshy,  and  nearly  rectangular  shield,  under  which 
I  eyes.  The  shell,  of  such  as  have  any,  is  more  or  less  convoluted, 
th  little  obliquity,  and  is  without  a  projecting  spire,  emargination,  or 
the  columella,  projecting  convexly,  gives  a  crescent-like  figure  to  the 
re,  the  part  opposite  to  the  spire  being  always  the  broadest  and  most 
id. 
le  Lamarck  names  those  in  which  the  shell  is  concealed  in  the  thick- 

■ 

fthe  mantle,  BuliuCa.  It  has  but  very  few  whorls,  and  the  animal  is 
too  large  to  be  drawn  into  it. 

laa  aperiay  Lam.  The  animal  is  whitish,  and  about  an  inch  long;  the 
Bhield,  formed  by  the  vestiges  of  its  tentacula,  the  lateral  swellings 
;bot,  and  the  mantle  occupied  by  the  shell,  seem  to  divide  its  upper 
e  into  four  lobes.  Its  thin,  white,  semi-diaphanous  shell,  is  nearly  all 
ire,  and  its  gizzard  is  armed  with  three  very  thick  rhomboidal  pieces 
le.     It  is  found  in  almost  every  tea,  where  it  lives  on  oozy  bottomt. 

2  H 
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uhy  of  distending  their  body  by  filling  it  with  water,  in  a  way 
well  understood.     Forskahl  comprised  them  all  in  his  genus 

Pterotrachea, 

ich  is  now  divided  into  Carinaria^  AtlantOj  Firoloy  Timorierma,  Mono- 
'o,  PhyUiroe,  The  Argonauta  vitrea  of  authors  must  be  the  shell  of  a 
inaria,  but  the  animal  is  not  yet  known. 


ORDER  VI. 

PECTINIBRANCHIATA. 

Phis  order  forms,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  numerous  divi- 

),  inasmuch  as  it  comprises  the  whole  of  the  spiral  univalves,  and 

era!  that  are  simply  conical.     Their  hranchuB  composed  of  nu- 

rous  lamellae  or  strips  laid  parallel  with  each  other,  Uke  the  teeth 

a  comb,  are  attached  on  one,  two,  or  three  lines,  according  to 

genus,  to  the  ceiling  of  the  pulmonary  cavity,  which  occupies 

last  whorl  of  the  shell,  and  which  has  a  large  opening  between 

edge  of  the  mantle  and  the  body. 

n  two  genera  only,  Cyclosioma  and  Helicina,  do  we  find,  instead 

branchiae,  a  vascular  net-work,  covering  the  ceiling  of  a  cavity, 

t  is  otherwise  similar;  they  are  the  only  ones  that  respire  the  na- 

al  air;  all  the  others  respire  water. 

\I]  the  Pectinibranchiata  have  two  tentacula  and  two  eyes,  some- 

es  placed  on  particular  pedicles,  and  a  moutti  resembling  a  more 

ess  elongated  proboscis. 

Their  tongue  is  armed  with  little  hooks,  and  by  slow  ajid  repeated 

bing  acts  upon  the  hardest  bodies. 

The  greatest  difference  in  these  animala  consists  in  the  presence 

absence  of  the  little  canal  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  edge 

the  pulmonary  cavity  of  the  left  side,  and  which  passes  through  a 

lilar  canal  or  egjargination  in  the  shell,  to  enable  the  animal  to 

tathe  without^Bi|g  its  shelter.     There  is  also  this  distinction 

ween  the  generPflKtne  of  them  have  no  operculum;  the  species 

er  from  each  other  by  the  filaments,  fringes,  and  other  ornaments 

the  head,  foot,  or  mantle. 

These  Mollusca  are  arranged  in  several  families  according  to  the 
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form  of  their  shell,  which  appears  to  bear  a  constant  reUtioD  to 
that  of  the  animal. 


FAMILY  I. 

TROCHOIDA. 

This  family  is  known  by  the  shell,  the  aperture  of  which  is  entire* 
without  an  emargination  or  canal  for  a  siphon  of  the  mantle,  as  the 
animal  has  none,  and  is  furnished  with  an  operculum  or  some  organ 
in  place  of  it. 

Trochus,  Lin. 

The  external  margin  of  the  angular  aperture  approaching*  more  or  \em  to 
a  perfect  quadrangular  figure,  and  in  an  oblique  plane,  with  respect  to  the 
axis  of  the  shell,  because  the  part  of  the  margin  next  to  the  spine  projects 
more  than  the  rest  Most  of  these  animals  have  three  filaments  on  ewh 
edge  of  the  mantle,  or  at  least  some  appendages  to  the  sides  of  the  feet.  The 

• 

Solarium,  Lam. 

Is  distinguished  from  all  other  Trochi  by  a  very  broad  conical  spire,  at 
the  base  of  which  is  an  cxtrcmt'ly  wide  umbilicus,  in  which  may  be  seen 
the  internal  edges  of  all  tlie  whorls,  marked  by  a  crcnated  cord. 

EvoxPHALus,  Sowcrby. 

Fossil  shells  resembling  a  Solarium,  but  wanting  the  dentations  on  the 
internal  whcrls  of  the  umbilicus.     The  genus 

TuRDO,  Lin. 

Comprehends  all  the  species  with  a  completely  and  regularly  turbinated 
shell,  and  a  perfectly  round  aperture.  Close  observation  has  caused  them 
to  be  greatly  subdivided. 

These  subdivisions  arc  IklphinuUit  Pleurotoma,  7\irritella,  Sealaria  and 
Cyclastoma*  The  last  is  terrestrial  and  found  under  moss  and  stones  in 
woods.     The  Falvata,  another  subgenus,  is  found  in  stagfnant  water. 

It  is  here  that  we  must  place  the  completely  aquatic  shells,  or 
those  respiring  by  branchiae,  which  belong  to  the  M  genus  Heux; 
i.  e.,  those  in  which  the  penultimate  whorl  fbnm,  as  in  the  Helices, 
Lymna;ae,  &lc.^  a  depression  which  gives  the  aperture  more  or  lest 
of  the  6gure  of  a  crescent. 

The  three  first  genera  are  still  closelv  allied  to  Turbo. 
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PALin)iNA,  Lam. 

This  genus  has  lately  been  separated  Irom  the  Cyclostomx,  because  there 
is  no  ridg«  round  the  aperture  of  the  shell;  because  there  is  a  small  angle 
to  that  aperture  as  well  as  to  the  operculum;  and  finally,  because  the  ani- 
mal, being  provided  with  branchiae,  inhabits  the  water,  like  all  other  genen 
of  this  family.  It  has  a  veiy  short  snout  and  two  pointed  tentacula;  eyes  at 
the  external  base  of  the  latter,  but  on  no  particular  pedicle,  and  a  small 
membranous  wing  on  each  side  of  the  fore  part  of  the  body.  The  anterior 
edge  of  the  foot  is  double,  and  the  wing  of  the  right  side  forms  a  little  ca- 
nal which  introduces  water  into  the  respiratory  cavity,  the  incipient  indica- 
tion of  the  siphon  in  the  following  family. 

The  Ocean  produces  some  shells  which  only  differ  from  the  Paludinx  in 
being  thick.     They  form  the 

LiTTOHiNA,  Feruss. 

Of  which  the  common  species,  Le  Vigneau — Turbo  Uttoreus^  L.,  abounds 
on  the  coast  of  France,  where  it  is  eaten.  The  shell  is  round,  brown,  and 
longitudinally  streaked  with  blackish.    The 

Phasianella,  Lam. 

An  oblong  or  pointed  shell,  similar  to  that  of  several  Bulimi  and  Lymnxx; 
the  aperture  also  higher  than  it  is  wide,  and  furnished  with  a  strong  oper- 
culum; base  of  the  columella  sensibly  flattened,  but  no  umbilicus. 

They  inhabit  the  Indian  Ocean,  and'are  much  sought  for  by  collectors  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  their  colours.  The  animal  is  provided  with  two 
long  tentacula,  with  eyes  placed  on  twotubercles  at  their  external  base,  and 
witli  double  lips  that  are  emarginated  and  fringed,  as  well  as  the  wings, 
each  of  which  has  three  filaments. 

Ampullaria,  Lam. 

A  round,  ventricose  shell,  with  a  short  spire,  as  in  most  of  the  Helices;  the 
aperture  higher  than  it  is  wide,  and  provided  with  an  operculum;  the  colu- 
mella umbllicated. 

They  inhabit  the  fresh  or  brackish  waters  of  hot  countries.  The  animal 
has  long  tentacula,  and  eyes  placed  on  pedicles  at  their  base. 

Helicina,  Lam. 
Judging  by  the  shell,  the  Helicinx  are  Ampullarix  in  which  the  margin 
of  the  aperture  is  reflected. 

Melania,  Lam. 

A  thicker  sheU;  the  aperture,  higher  than  it  is  wide,  enlarges  opposite  to 
the  spire;  the  columella  without  plicx  or  umbilicus;  leng^  of  the  spire  very 
yarious. 
The  Melanix  inhabit  rivers,  but  are  not  found  in  France;  the  animal  has 
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long  tentacula,  the  eyes  being  on  their  external  side,  and  at  about  the  third 
of  their  length. 

ToRNATELL4,  Latn. 

The  shell  is  elliptical,  the  spire  but  slightly  salient,  the  aperture  lengthened 
into  a  crescent  and  widened  below,  and  the  base  of  the  columella  marked 
by  one  or  two  large  plic»  or  oblique  callosities. 

Pyramidella,  Lam. 

The  spire  is  turreted,  the  aperture  crescent-like  and  wide,  and  the  baae  of 
the  columella  obliquely  contorted  and  marked  with  sharp  spiral  pli< 


Jantiiina,  Lam. 

The  form  of  the  animal  separates  the  ^anthinac  from  all  the  preceding 
genera.  Their  shell,  however,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  terrestrial  Limacei, 
the  columellar  margin  being  also  indented,  but  slightly  angular  at  the  ex^ 
temal  edg<e,  and  the  columella  somewhat  extended  beyond  the  half  oral, 
which,  without  this  prolongation,  would  be  formed  by  that  edg^. 

The  animal  has  no  operculum,  but  the  under  surface  of  its  foot  is  Aimish- 
ed  with  a  vesicular  organ  resembling  a  bubble  of  foam,  but  composed  of  a 
solid  substance,  which  prevents  it  from  crawling,  but  allows  it  to  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  head,  a  cylindrical  proboscis,  tenninatedby 
a  vertically  clefl  mouth,  and  armed  with  little  hooks,  has  a  bifurcated  tenta- 
culum  on  each  side. 

The  common  species.  Helix  janihinoy  L.,  has  a  pretty  violet  shell,  and  is 
very  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean.  When  the  animal  is  touched,  it  dif- 
fuses a  thick  fluid  of  a  deep  violet  colour  that  dyes  the  surrounding  water. 

Nerita,  Lin. 

The  columella  of  the  Ncritsc  being  in  a  straight  line,  renders  the  aperture 
semicircular  or  semi-elliptical.  This  aperture  is  generally  larg«  in  com- 
parison witli  the  shell,  but  is  always  furnished  with  an  operculum  which 
completely  closes  it.  The  spire  is  almost  effliced,  and  the  shell  lemi-^o- 
bular.    The  genus  now  forms  scveml  subdivisions. 


FAMILY  IL 

CAPULOIDA. 

Recent  researches  have  convinced  us  that  it  is  to  the  Trocboida 
that  we  must  approximate  this  family,  which  contains  dwe  genera, 
four  of  which  are  taken  from  the  Patellaj.  They  all  have  a  widely 
opened,  scarcely  turbinated  shell,  with  neither  operculum,  emargi- 
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nation  nor  syphpn;  the  animal  reseroblefi  the  other  Pectinibrancbi- 
ata.  There  is  but  one  branchial  comb  transversely  arranged  on  the 
roof  of  the  cavity,  and  its  filaments  are  frequently  very  long. 

PiLEOPsiB,  Lam. 

A  conical  shell  with  a  reciirved  and  spiral  summit,  which  has  long  caused 
it  to  be  placed  among  the  Patellx;  the  branchiae  are  in  one  range  under 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  branchial  cavity;  the  proboscis  is  long,  and  there 
is  a  closely  plaited  membranous  veil  under  the  neck;  the  eyes  are  at  the  ex- 
ternal base  of  the  conical  tentacula.     The 

Hii'PONYx,  Defr. 

Would  appear  from  the  sliell  to  be  a  fossil  Pileopsis,  very  remarkable,  how- 
ever, for  H  bed,  formed  of  calcareous  matter,  on  which  it  rests,  and  which 
probably  exuded  from  the  foot  of  the  animal. 

Crefidula,  Lam. 

The  shell  oval,  with  an  obtuse  horizontal  point,  directed  obliquely  backwards 
and  laterally,  the  aperture  forming  the  base  of  the  shell,  which  is  half  closed 
beneath  and  behind  by  a  horizontal  plate.  The  abdominal  sac  which  con- 
tains the  viscera  is  on  this  plate,  the  foot  beneath,  and  the  head  and  branchix 
forwards.  The  latter  consists  of  a  range  of  long  filaments  attached  under 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  branchial  cavity.  The  eyes  are  at  the  external 
base  of  two  conical  tentacula.    The  genus 

PiLEOLus,  Sowerby, 

Appears  to  consist  of  Crepidulx  in  which  the  transverse  plate  occupies  half 
the  aperture;  their  shell,  however,  is  more  like  that  of  a.Patella.  They  are 
only  found  fossil. 

Navicella,  Lam. 

The  shell  resembles  a  Crepidula,  except  that  the  summit  is  symmetrical  and 
laid  on  the  posterior  margin,  and  that  the  horizontal  plate  is  less  salient. 
The  animal  is  also  provided  with  an  additional,  irrcgtilarly  shaped,  testaceous 
plate,  horizontally  connected  with  the  superior  surface  of  the  muscular  disk 
of  its  foot,  and  covered  by  the  abdominal  sac,  which  it  partially  supports. 
It  is  probably  analogous  to  an  operculum,  but  does  not  exercise  its  functions, 
being  in  a  measure  situated  internally.  The  animal  has  long  tentacula,  at 
whose  external  base  are  pedicles  which  support  the  eyes.  They  inhabit 
the  rivers  of  hot  countries.     In  the 

CALYPTRiEA,  Lam. 

We  observe  a  corneal  shell,  in  the  hollow  of  which  is  a  little  lamina  that 
projects  inwards,  resembling  the  commencement  of  a  columel]a>  and  that 
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intexposes  itself  between  a  fold  of  the  abdominal  aac.  The  branchix  are 
composed  of  a  range  of  numerous  filaments,  long  and  slender,  like  hairs. 

Siphon  ARIA,  Sowerby. 

The  shell  of  the  Siphonariac,  which  have  been  recently  separated  from  the 
P|itellse,  at  the  first  glance  seems  very  similar  to  a  flattened  Patella,  wHh 
radiating  sulci;  but  its  margin  projects  rather  more  on  the  right  side,  and  it 
is  excavated  beneatli  by  a  slight  furrow,  which  terminates  at  this  promi- 
nence of  the  margin,  to  which  there  is  a  corresponding  lateral  hole  in  t& 
mantle,  for  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  branchial  cavity,  placed  oa 
the  back,  that  is  closed  on  every  other  point.  The  respirator}'  organ  con- 
sists of  a  few  small  lamcllse,  arranged  in  one  transverse  line  on  the  roof  of 
that  cavity;  the  tcntacula  seem  to  be  wanting,  the  head  being  merely  ibr- 
nished  with  a  narrow  veil. 

SiGARETus,  Adans. 

The  shell  is  flattened,  its  aperture  ample  and  round,  and  the  spire  Toy 
moderate,  its  whorls  rapidly  enlarging  and  seen  within,  but  concealed  dur* 
ing  the  life  of  tlie  animal  in  the  thickness  of  a  fungt)us  shield,  which  projecti 
considerably  beyond  it,  as  well  as  the  foot,  and  which  is  the  true  mantle. 
Before  this  mantle  arc  an  emargination  and  a  scnii-canal,  which  serves  to 
conduct  water  into  the  branchial  cavity,  and  which  form  the  pasage  to  tiie 
following  family,  but  of  which  there  are  no  impressions  on  the  sbeS.  The 
tentacula  are  conical,  with  the  eyes  at  their  external  base. 

Cryptostoma,  Blainv. 

The  shell,  resembling  that  of  a  Sig^aretus,  with  the  head  and  abdomen, 
which  it  covers,  supported  by  a  foot  four  times  its  size,  cut  square  behind, 
and  forming  before  a  fleshy,  oblong  bundle  that  constitutes  nearly  one  half 
of  its  mass.  The  animal  has  a  flat  head,  two  tentacula  and  a  broad  bran- 
chial comb  on  the  roof  of  its  dorsal  cavity. 


FAMILY  III. 

BUCCINOIDA. 

lliis  family  has  a  spiral  shell,  in  the  aperture  of  which,  near 'the 
extremity  of  the  columella,  is  an  emargination  or  a  canal  for  trans- 
mitting the  tfiphon  or  tube,  whir.li  is  itself  but  an  elongated  fold  of 
the  mantle.  The  greater  or  less  length  of  the  canal,  when  there  is 
one,  the  hIzc  of  the  aperture,  and  the  form  of  the  columella,  furnish 
the  grounds  of  its  division  into  genera,  which  may  be  variously 
grouped. 
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CoNvs,  Lin. 

So  called  from  the  conical  shape  of  the  shell;  the  spire,  either  perfectly  flat, 
or  bat  sKghtly  salient,  forms  the  base  of  the  cone,  the  apex  being  at  the 
opponte  extremity;  the  aperture  is  narrow,  rectilinear,  or  nearly  so,  extend- 
ing from  one  end  to  the  other  without  enlargement  or  fold,  either  on  its 
edge  or  on  the  columella.  The  thinness  of  die  animal  is  proportioned  to 
the  narrowness  of  the  aperture  through  which  it  issues;  its  tentaculaand 
proboscis  are  highly  protractile;  the  eyes  are  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
former,  and  near  the  point;  the  operculum,  situated  obliquely  on  the  hind 
part  of  the  foot,  is  too  narrow  and  short  to  close  the  whole  of  the  aperture. 
The  shells  of  this  genus,  being  usually  ornamented  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful colours,  are  very  common  in  cabinets.  The  leas  of  Europe  produce 
TCiy  few. 

Ctpr.£a,  Lin. 

The  spire  projecting  but  little,  and  the  aperture  narrow  and  extending  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other;  but  the  shelly  which  is  protuberant  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  almost  equally  narrowed  at  both  ends,  forms  an  oval,  and  the 
aperture  in  the  adult  animal  is  transversely  wrinkled  on  each  side.  The 
mantle  is  sufficiently  ample  to  fold  over  and  envelope  the  shell*  which  at  a 
certain  age  it  covers  with  a  layer  of  another  colour.  The  animal  has 
moderate  tentacula,  with  the  eyes  at  their  external  base,  and  a  thin  foot 
without  an  operculum. 

The  colours  of  these  shells,  also,  are  extremely  beautiful;  they  are  ex- 
tremely common  in  cabinets,  though  with  very  few  exceptions  they  all  in- 
habit the  seas  of  tropical  countries. 

OvuLA,  Bnig. 

The  shell  is  oval*  and  the  aperture  narrow  and  long*  as  in  Cypraea»  but  with- 
out plies  on  the  side  next  to  the  columella;  the  spire  is  concealed,  and  the 
two  ends  of  the  aperture  equally  emaiginated,  or  equally  prolonged  in  a: 
canaL  The  animal  has  a  broad  foot,  an  extended  mantle  which  partly  folds 
over  the  shell,  a  moderate  and  obtuse  snout,  and  two  long  tentacula,  on 
which,  at  about  the  third  of  their  length,  are  the  eyes. 

Tebebellpm,  Lam. 

An  oblong  shell,  with  a  narrow  aperture,  without  plicae  or  wrinkles^  and  i^ 
creasing  regularly  in  width  to  the  end  opposite  the  spire,  which  is  more  or 
less  salient,  accoiding  to  the  species.    The  animal  is  not  known.    The 

VoLUTA,  Lin. 

Varies  as  to  the  form  of  the  shell  and  that  of  the  aperture,  but  is  recognized 
by  the  emarg^ination  without  a  canal  which  terminates  it,  and  by  the  salient 
andoblique  plicxof  the  columella.  From  this  genus  Brugi^res  first  separa- 
ted the 

2  I 
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OuTXy  Brag.  9 

Ek>  mined  from  the  oblong  tnd  elliptical  shape  of  the  sheD,  the  apertue 
of  which  it  narrow,  long  and  emarginated  opposite  to  the  spire,  which  is 
short;  the  plicx  of  the  columella  are  numerous,  and  resemble  stric;  the 
whorls  are  suldform.    These  shells  are  quite  as  beautiful  as  the  Cypme. 

The  animal  has  a  large  foot,  the  anterior  part  of  which  (before  the  head) 
it  separated  bj  an  incision  on  each  side;  its  tentacula  are  slender,  and  the 
eyes  are  on  their  side  ^about  the  middle  of  their  length.  The  pvoboicis 
and  siphon  are  tolerably  long;  but  it  ha»  no  operculum. 

The  remainder  of  the  genus  Voluta  was  afterwards  divided  into  fire^  by 
If.  de  Lamarck.  They  are  VoLTAmiAy  Voluta,  ]tUBourxixA»  MirmA  tad 
Cavcsixabia. 

BucciNTJH,  Lin. 

This  genus  comprises  all  the  shells  furnished  with  an  emaigination  or  a 
short  canal  inflected  to  the  left,  and  in  which  the  columella  is  '^rft^ntf  of 
plicae. 

Ilruf^^res  has  divided  them  into  the  four  genera  of  Buednumt  Purpmu^ 
Catsit,  and  TVre^ro,  part  of  which  have  been  again  subdivided  by  McsBS 
de  LAmarck  and  Montfort.    The 

BucciKUjf,  Brug. 

Includes  the  emarginated  shells  without  any  canal,  whose  general  fbrm, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  aperture,  is  oyaL  The  animals,  all  such  as  are  known, 
are  deprived  of  the  veil  on  the  head,  but  are  furnished  with  a  proboeds,  two 
separated  tentacula,  on  the  external  side  of  which  are  the  eyes,  and  a  homy 
operculum.    Their  siphon  extends  out  of  the  shell. 

Nassa,  Lam. 

The  side  of  the  columella  is  covered  by  a  more  or  less  broad  and  tluck 
plate,  and  the  emargination  is  deep,  but  without  a  canal.  The  animal  re- 
sembles that  of  a  true  Buccinum,  and  there  are  gradual  transitions  iwmr 
the  shells,  from  one  subgenus  to  the  other. 

Eburha,  Lam. 
A  smooth  shell  without  a  plicated  margin,  and  a  widely  and  deeply  um- 
bilicated  columella.     The  general  form  of  their  shell^is  closely  aUied  to  that 
of  the  Olivx.    Their  animal  is  unknown. 

Afcillaria,  Lam. 
The  same  smooth  shell,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  columella  a  marked 
lip;  there  is  no  umbilicus,  neither  is  the  spire  sulcated.     The  animal  of 
several  species  resembles  that  of  the  OUvk,  the  foot  being  still  more  de- 
veloped. 
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Douxrif,  Laml 

Thofe  in  which  projecting  ribs,  that  follow  the  Erection  of  the  wIkhIs, 
render  the  noar^  undulated;  the  inferior  whorl  is  ample  and  ventricoBe. 

HuiPA,  Lam. 

The  HarpsB  are  eaaly  recognized  by  the  projecting,  transverse  ribs  on 
the  whorls;  the  last  of  which  forms  a  lip  on  Uie  margin.  The  shell  is  beau« 
tifuly  and  the  animal  has  a  very  large  foot,  pointed  belundy  and  widened  in 
its  anterior  portion,  which  is  distinguished  by  two  deep  emarginations.  Tike 
eyes  are  on  the  sides  of  the  tentacula,  and  near  their  base.  It  has  neither 
veil  nor  operculum.    The 

PusruBA,  Brug. 

Is  known  by  its  flattened  columella,  which  is  trenchant  near  the  end  op- 
pomte  to  the  spire,  and  which,  with  the  external  margin,  forms  a  canal  there, 
sunk  in  the  sheU,  but  not  salient.  The  animal  resembles  that  of  a  true 
Buccinum. 

i!fic  renudning  subgenera  are  Coneholepag,  Cassia,  Cassidaria  and  Thtbra, 

GEBrrHiuM,  Brug. 

A  shell  with  a  turriculated  spire;  the  aperture  is  oval,  and  the  canal  short, 
but  well  marked,  and  reflected  to  the  left  or  backwards.  The  animal  has 
a  veil  on  its  head,  and  is  furnished  with  two  separated  tentacula,  on  the 
side  of  which  are  the  eyes,  and  with  a  round,  homy  operculum.  Many  are 
found  fosal. 

MuREX,  Lin. 

This  genus  comprises  all  those  shells  in  which  there  is  a  salient  and  straight 
canal.  The  animal  of  each  subgenus  is  famished  with  a  proboscis,  long 
s^proximated  tentacula,  on  the  external  side  of  which  are  the  eyes,  and  with 
a  homy  operculum;  the  veil  on  the  head  is  wanting,  and,  the  leng^  of  the 
siphon  excepted,  it  otherwise  resembles  that  of  the  Buccina.  Brugi^re 
divides  them  into  genera,  which  have  been  since  subdivided  by  Messrs  La- 
marck and  Montfort     The 

MuBsx,  Brug. 

Includes  all  those  wluch  have  a  salient  and  straight  canal,  with  varices 
across  the  whorls. 

Rafklla,  Lam. 

Characterized  by  opposing  varices,  so  that  the  shell  is  bordered  with  them 
on  both  sides.  Their  canal  is  short,  and  their  surface  studded  with  mere 
tubercles;  margins  of  the  aperture  plicated.    The 
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Magilus,  Montf. 

The  Ifagili  have  a  kmg^tudinidly  carinated  tube,  wluch  is  at  first  regulariy 
spin],  and  then  extends  itself  in  a  line  more  or  less  straight;  although  the 
animal  is  unknown,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  should  be  placed  near  the 
Vcrmeti.    The 

SiLiQUARiA,  Brug. 

Besembles  Vermetns  in  the  head^  the  poution  of  the  operculum,  and  in  the 
tabular  and  irregular  shell;  but  there  is  a  fissure  on  the  whole  length  of  this 
shell  which  follows  its  contour,  and  which  corresponds  to  a  similar  cleft  li 
that  part  of  the  mantle  which  covers  the  branchial  cavitj.  Along  the  whole 
ade  of  this  cleft  is  a  branchial  comb,  composed  of  iiuineroas»  loose  and  tab* 
olar-like  lamellae. 


ORDER  Vm. 
SCUTIBRANCHIATA. 

The  Scutibranchiata  comprise  a  certain  number  of  Gasteropoda, 
simiiar  to  the  Pectinibrancbiata,  in  the  form  and  position  of  the 
branchisB,  as  well  as  in  the  general  form  of  the  body.  Their  shells 
are  very  open,  without  an  operculum,  and  most  of  them  without  the 
lightest  turbination,  so  that  they  cover  these  animals,  and  partieo- 
larly  their  branchis^  in  the  manner  ofa  shield.    The 

Halyotis,  Lin. 

Is  the  only  genus  of  this  order  in  winch  the  shell  \a  turbinated;  it  is  distin- 
guished fitmi  that  kind  of  shell  by  the  excessive  amplitude  of  the  aperture, 
and  the  flatness  and  smallness  of  the  spire,  which  is  seen  fi^m  within. 
Thb  form  has  caused  it  to  be  compared  to  the  ear  of  a  quadruped.  In  the 
true  Halyotes,  the  shell  is  perforated  along  the  ude  of  the  cdumella  by  a 
series  of  holes;  when  the  last  hole  is  not  terminated,  it  gives  to  that  part  the 
look  of  an  emargination.  The  animal  is  one  of  the  most  highly  ornamented 
<yf  all  the  Gasteropoda.  A  double  membrane,  cut  into  leaves  and  furnished 
with  a  double  range  of  filaments,  extends,  at  least  in  the  most  common  spe* 
cies^  round  the  foot  and  on  to  the  mouth;  outude  its  long  tentacula,  are  twQ 
^lindrical  pedicles  which  support  the  eyes.  The  mantle  is  deeply  cleft  oa 
the  right  nde,  and  the  water,  which  passes  throu^  the  shell,  penetrate* 
tlffoagh  it  into  the  bfanchial  cavity;  along  its  edges  we  observe  three  or 
§aar  fihments  which  the  aumal  can  protrude  throu|^  these  holes.  The 
mouth  is  a  short  proboscist 
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A  few  small  species  are  found  on  the  coast  of  France;  very  luge  ones 
abound  in  the  seas  of  hot  climates. 


CLASS  IV. 
ACEPHALA. 

The  Acephala  have  no  apparent  head;  but  a  mere  mouth  con- 
cealed in  the  bottom,  or  between  the  folds  of  their  mantle.  The 
latter  is  almost  always  doubled  in  two,  and  encloses  the  body  as  a 
book  is  clasped  by  its  cover;  but  it  frequently  happens,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  two  lobes  uniting  before,  it  forms  a  tube;  sometimes 
it  is  closed  at  one  end,  and  then  it  represents  a  sac  This  mantle  is 
generally  provided  with  a  calcareous  bivalve,  and  sometimes  multi- 
valve,  shell,  and  in  two  genera  only  is  it  reduced  to  a  cartilaginous,  or 
even  membranous  nature.  The  brain  is  over  the  mouth,  where  we 
also  find  one  or  two  other  ganglia.  The  branchiae  usually  consist 
of  large  lamellse  covered  with  vascular  meshes,  under  or  between 
which  passes  the  water;  they  are  more  simple,  however,  in  the 
genera  without  a  shell.  From  these  branchiaB  the  blood  proceeds 
to  a  heart,  generally  unique,  which  distributes  it  throughout  the  sys- 
tem, returning  to  the  pulmonary  artery  without  the  aid  of  another 
ventricle. 

The  mouth  is  always  edentated,  and  can  only  receive  the  mole- 
cules brought  to  it  by  the  water. 

All  the  Acephala  are  aquatic. 


ORDER  I. 

ACEPHALA  TESTACEA. 

Testaceous  Acephala,  or  Acephala  with  four  branchial  leaflets, 
are  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  numerous.  All  the  bivalves, 
and  some  genera  of  the  multivalvea  belong  to  this  order.    Their 
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bodf,  which  contains  the  lifer  and  Yiscera,  is  plaead  between  the 
two  laminae  of  the  mantle;  forwards,  and  still  between  these  fauiine 
are  the  four  branchial  leaflets,  transversely  and  regularly  striated  by 
the  vesseb :  the  mouth  is  at  one  extremity,  and  the  heart  towards 
the  back;  the  foot,  when  it  exists,  is  inserted  between  the  four  bran- 
chiae. On  the  sides  of  the  mouth  are  four  triangular  leaflets,  winch 
are  the  extremities  of  the  two  lips,  and  serve  as  tentacula.  The 
foot  is  a  mere  fleshy  mass,  the  motions  of  which  are  efiected  by  a 
mechanism  analogous  to  that  which  ads  on  the  tongue  of  the  Muk 
malia.  Its  muscles  are  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  vmlYes  of  thi 
shelL  Other  muscles,  which  sometimes  form  one  mass  sod  soas- 
times  two,  cross  transversely  from  one  valve  to  the  other  to  kssp 
them  closed,  but  when  the  animal  relaxes  these  muscles,  mo 
ligament  placed  behind  the  hinge  opens  the  valves  by  its 

A  considerable  number  of  bivalves  are  provided  with 
termed  a  hysnu^  or  a  bundle  of  threads  more  or  less  slendu, 
issues  from  the  base  of  the  foot,  and  by  which  the  animal 
to  various  bodies.  It  uses  its  foot  to  direct  the  thrads  wtito 
agglutinate  their  extremities;  it  even  reproduces  then  whan  cd^ 
but  the  nature  of  the  production  is  not  thoroughly 
Reaumur  considered  these  threads  as  a  secretion, 
from  the  sulcus  of  the  foot;  Poli  thinks  they  are  mere 
of  tendinous  fibres. 

The  shell  consists  essentially  of  two  pieces^  called  valtei,  to  wUek 
in  certain  genera  are  added  others,  connected  by  a  hinge  that  ii 
sometimes  simple  and  sometimes  composed  of  a  greater  or  innDer 
number  of  teeth  and  plates,  which  are  received  into  conespooiing 
cavities. 

There  is  usually  a  projecting  part  near  the  hinge  called  the  msmA 

Most  of  these  sheUs  fit  closely  when  the  animal  approximalsi 
them,  but  there  are  several  which  exhibit  gaping  portions  eitberb^ 
fore  or  at  the  extremities. 


FAMILY  I. 

OSTRACEA. 

The  mantle  is  open,  without  tubes  or  any  particular  aperture. 
The  foot  is  either  wanting  in  these  MoUuscaor  issntU;  tiMj  aie 
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fixed  by  the  shell  or  bjssus  to  rockfl  and  'other  eabmerged 
Those  which  are  free,  seldom  moye  except  by  acting  on 
:er  by  suddenly  closing  their  valves. 
le  first  subdivision  there  is  nothing  but  a  muscular  masa 
ig  from  one  valve  to  the  other,  as  seen  by  the  single  impress- 
upon  the  shell. 

thought  proper  to  class  with  them  certain  fossil  shells,  the 
of  which  do  not  even  appear  to  have  been  held  together  by  a 
It,  but  which  covered  each  other  like  a  vase  and  its  cover, 
Te  connected  by  muscles  only.     They  form  the  genua 

AcARDA,  Brug.-— OsTBAdTA,  La  Peyr., 

h  M.  de  Lamarck  makes  a  family  that  he  names  Ruoista.  The 
re  thick,  and  of  a  solid  or  porous  tissue.  I'hey  arc  now  divided  into 
ioliitf,  Spharulita,  Cakeoia,  Uippuriiea^  BatoUthes, 

o  the  well  known  living  testaceous  Acephala,  Linncus  had 
in  the  genus 

OSTHEA, 

e  which  have  but  a  small  ligament  at  the  hinge,  inserted  into  a  little 
ion  on  each  side,  and  without  teeth  or  projecting  plates. 

OsTBiA,  Brug. 
frtic  Oysters  have  the  ligament  as  just  described,  and  irregular,  in- 
VQy  and  lamcllatcd  shells.     They  adhere  to  rocks,  piles,  and  even  to 
lier,  by  their  most  convex  valve. 

inimal, — Peloeis,  Poli, — is  one  of  the  most  simple  of  all  the  bivalves^ 
ng  nothing  remjirkable  but  a  double  fringe  round  the  mantle,  the 
*  which  are  only  united  above  the  head,  near  the  hinge;  but  there  is 
ge  of  afoot. 

Pectex,  Brug. 
PutenSf  very  properly  separated  from  the  Oysters  by  BrugiireSi  a^ 
they  have  the  same  kind  of  hinge,  are  easily  distingtushed  by  their 
alve  serai-circular  shell,  almost  always  regularly  marked  with  ribs 
•adiate  from  the  summit  of  each  valve  to  the  edge,  and  furnished 
o  angular  productions  called  eara^  which  widen  the  mdes  of  the  hingew 

LncA,  Brug. 
Uma  differ  from  the  Pectens  in  the  superior  length  of  their  shell  m 
don  perpendicular  to  the  hinge,  the  ears  of  which  are  shorter,  and 
ss  less  unequal,  thus  forming  an  oblique  ovaL    The  ribs  of  most  of 
2  K 
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of  the  detaili  of  the  shdl. 

and 
jBlcxfilre,  ve  should  a|>prazuiialc 

Bnig. 


if  vtiich  B  deepK  notched  on  die  fide  of 
of  the  Oftrex.    The  greater  part  of 

to  he  isieited  iato  x  third  pbte, 
honiT,  br  vhlch  the  uilxoaJ  ^dhcfcs  to 
of  it  ;the  iBUicie}  serres  to  jocn  ooe  TiJvefio 
uosy  Poll,  has  a  anall  vesdge  of  a  fooc, 
which  ilipa  betvecn  the  emazpoation  and  the 
perha|»  aerres  to  direct  wtHjct  to  the  xnocth,  vhtchs 
"hese  ihells  are  found  attached  to  rarioos  bodies  Eke  the 
found  inererj 


Pukcxr^iA,  Brag. 

▲  SBali  pmos  allied  to  the  AnomijB,  in  vtiich  the  rahres  a;«  Aia,  — *tt**^ 
and  freqoentlj  incgolar.  as  in  the  btter,  bat  both  entire. 

SpoM>YLr3,  Lin. 


A  rou^  and  folIacec>is  shell  like  the  Ostrez,  and  freq«xently  ipaqr;  bit 
the  hiojre  is  more  complex:  besides  the  canity  for  the  BgvDenCy  anJqgoiu 
to  that  of  the  Ostrex,  there  are  two  teeth  to  each  Tahre  that  enter  hito 
|b«ae  in  the  opposite  one;  the  tvo  middle  teeth  belong  to  the  «^  eoRfes 
Yalre,  which  is  usoallj  the  left  one,  ar>i  which  has  a  projecting  hcd»  flh^ 
tened,  as  if  sawed  through  behind  the  hing^. 

The  Spondyli  are  eaten  like  Oysters.     Their  shells  are  freqtieetljf  tiiyd 
with  the  most  brilliant  coloors.     Thej  adhere  toall  sortB  of  bodies. 

Maxlecs.  Lam. 

A  simple  pit  for  the  ligMr.ent  as  in  the  Ostre-r.  where  the  MaOei  were  kft 
by  Linnanis  on  account  of  their  having-  the  sime  irregular  and  in< 
shell,  but  diytingviiahcd  by  a  notch  or.  the  side  of  this  ligament  for  the 
age  of  a  b\  s^iis. 

The  most  known  species  (htrea  maiitus  I^ .  which  ranks  among  the  niB- 
Wr  of  high-priced  and  rare  shells,  has  the  two  ends  of  the  hinge  ezleeded 
«M«I  forming  something  like  the  head  of  a  hammer,  of  which  the  Tahd^ 
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elongated  in  a  transrene  direction^  represent  the  handle.  It  hihabits  the 
Archipelago  of  India. 

Vulsella,  Lam. 

A  little  salient  plate  inside  of  the  hinge  of  each  side,  from  one  of  wUch  to 
the  other  extends  the  ligament,  otherwise  similar  to  that  of  the  Ostreae. 
By  the  side  of  this  plate  is  a  notch  for  the  byssus,  as  in  the  MalleL    The 
shell  is  elongated  in  a  direction  perpendiculaur  to  the  hinge. 
The  most  known  species  inhabit  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Pebna,  Brug. 

Sereral  parallel  cavities  across  the  hing^,  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  two 
▼alrefl^  and  lodging  as  many  elastic  ligaments;  the  iiregular  and  foliaceoos 
aheD  marked  on  the  anterior  side  and  under  the  hinge  by  a  notch  traversed 
by  the  b3rssus.  The  Pemse  were  also  left  by  Linnzus  among  the  Ostrex. 
Tins  genua  is  now  subdivided. 

In  the  second  subdivision  of  the  Ostracea,  as  well  as  in  almost  all 
the  bivalves  which  follow,  besides  the  single  transverse  muscular 
mass  of  the  preceding  genera,  there  is  a  fasciculus  which  is  placed 
before  the  mouth,  and  extends  from  one  valve  to  the  other.  It  is 
apparently  in  this  subdivision  that  we  must  place  the 

Ethehia,  Lam. 

Large  inequivalve  shells,  aa  irregular  as  those  of  the  Ostrex,  and  more  soi 
no  teeth  to  the  hing^;  the  ligament  partly  external  and  partly  intemaL 
They  differ  from  the  Ostrex  in  having  two  muscular  impressions.    The  ani- 
mal is  not  seen  to  produce  a  byssus. 
They  have  lately  been  discovered  in  the  Upper  Nile. 

AvicuLA,  Brug. 

An  equivalve  shell  with  a  rectilinear  hinge,  frequently  extended  into  wings 
by  its  extremities,  furnished  with  a  narrow  and  elongated  ligament,  and 
sometimes  with  small  notches  near  the  mouth  of  the  animal;  in  the  anterior 
side,  a  little  beneath  the  angle  of  the  side  of  the  mouth,  is  a  notch  fa«  the 
byssus.    The  anterior  transverse  muscle  is  excessively  smalL 

MytUus  margarUiferus,  L.,  has  nearly  a  semicircular  shell,  greenish  with- 
out and  ornamented  with  the  most  beautiful  nacre  within.  The  latter  is 
employed  in  ^e  arts,  and  it  is  from  the  extravasation  of  this  substance  that 
are  produced  the  oriental  or  fine  pearls,  taken  by  the  divers  at  Ceylon,  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  &c. 

PnfNA,  Lin. 
The  Pinnx  have  two  equal  valves,  forming  a  segment  of  a  circle,  or  resem- 


2rS  MOLLUSCA. 


Uiap  &  Inff-opened  fro*  which  are  closely  united  b j  &  figiaeiit  akn^  ow 
of  their  aides.  The  animal,  the  Chimjba,  Poli,  is  elongated,  like  ita^dU 
the  Gps,  branchiae,  and  other  parts  are  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  bTSUs  of  several  species  of  Pinna  is  as  fine  and  bnlliant  as  slk,  and 
iacBiployed  in  fiJuicating'  the  most  precious  stutfs.     Such  is  the 

P.  aobiSa^  L.»  which  is  moreover  recognized  by  the  raises  being  rough* 
with  recurred  and  semitabular  plates.  It  remains  half  buxicd  in  the 
and  anchored  by  its  byasus.    In  the 


Abca,  Lin. 

The  valves  ire  equal  and  transverse,  that  is  to  say,  the  hinge  oocopiei  ^ 
iuujgtJt  aide.  It  is  furnished  with  a  large  number  of  small  teeth,  which  at 
ti*^^  with  each  other,  and,  as  in  the  subsequent  genera,  with  two  frsti- 
ca&of  tEamvexse  and  nearly  equal  muscles,  inserted  into  the  extreaitiei  of 
Ike  TalTC%  which lene  to  close  them. 

Tbigoxia,  Drug, 

Wt  ■iilihle  for  the  hinge,  which  is  furnished  with  two  plates  en  chevroiw 
crenulated  on  both  faces,  each  of  which  penetrates  into  t»'0  cavitid^  or 
isther  between  four  plates  of  the  opposite  side,  similarly  crenulated  oa  their 
utemal  surface. 

The  Kving  Trigonix  resemble  the  Cardiac  in  the  form  of  their  ihell,  mi 
the  ribs  which  furrow  it:  its  interior  is  composed  of  nacre. 

The  fossil  Trigonix  are  dificrent.  Their  shell  is  flattened  on  one  side, 
oblique,  longest  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  tlic  hinge,  and  traverKd  in 
a  contrary  direction  by  series  of  tubercles. 


FAMILY  IL 

:mytilacea. 

In  the  second  family  of  tlic  testaceous  Acophala,  the  mantle  is 
open  before. 

All  these  bi  V.I  Ives  have  a  foot,  used  in  crawlinij,  or  at  least  serr- 
iog  to  draw  out,  direct,  and  place  the  byasus.  They  arc  commonlj 
known  under  the  generic  nauic  of  Muscks, 

Mytilus,  I.in. 

l[lio  true  Myiili  or  Sta-Mwchs  Itave  a  clost-d  shell,  wiih  equal,  convex  and 
triangular  valves.  One  of  tlic  >iilcs  of  the  ac\iTc  ang'Ic  forms  the  hinge,  and 
is  furnished  with  a  long-,  narrow  llg^-imcnt.  'rhc  hvad  of  the  animal  is  in  the 
acute  angle;  the  otl>cr  side  of  the  sht'Il,  uhich  is  the  long-csl,  is  the  anterior 
ii  and  allows  the  passage  of  the  bvsiius;  it  terminates  in  a  rounded  angle. 
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thbd  nde  ascends  towards  the  hinge»  to  wluch  it  is  joined  hj  an 
e  angle.  The  animal — Callitbicbe,  Poll,  has  the  edges  of  its  mantle 
ied  with  branched  tentacula  near  the  rounded  angle,  as  it  is  there  that 
ater  enters  required  for  respiration.  Before,  and  near  the  acute  an- 
\  a  small  transverse  muscle,  and  a  larg^  one  behind,  near  the  obtuse 
.     Its  foot  resembles  a  tongue. 

i,  edulUf  L.    This  common  Muscle  is  frequently  seen  suspended  in 
ded  clusters,  along  the  whole  coast  of  France,  to  rocks,  piles,  &c.  8cc 
ms  a  considerable  item  of  food,  but  is  dangerous  if  eaten  to  excess, 
me  of  them  are  found  fossil.    In  the 

Akodontea,  Brag. 

anterior  angle  rounded  like  the  posterior;  the  lunge  of  the  thin  and 
rately  convex  shell  has  no  appearance  of  a  tooth  whatever,  being 
\y  furnished  with  a  ligament  which  extends  along  the  whole  of  its 
b.  The  animal, — Lixitaa,  Poli,  has  no  byssus;  its  foot,  which  is  very 
,  compressed  and  quadrangular,  enables  it  to  crawl  upon  the  sand  or 
The  posterior  extremity  of  its  mantle  is  provided  with  numerous 
tentacula.  The  Anodontes  inhabit  fresh  water, 
reral  species  are  found  in  France,  one  of  which — Mytihu  eyg^neuSf  is 
ion  in  ponds,  &c.,  with  oozy  bottoms.  Its  light  and  thin  shells  are 
for  milk-skimmers,  but  its  fiesh  is  not  eaten  on  account  of  its  insipidity. 

Unio,  Brug. 

e  Mollusca  resemble  the  Anodontex  both  in  their  animal  and  shell,  with 
sception  of  their  hinge,  which  is  more  complex.  There  is  a  short  ca- 
n  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  valve,  which  receives  a  short  plate  or 
.  from  the  left  one,  and  behind  it  is  a  long  plate  which  is  inserted  be- 
Q  two  others  on  the  opposite  side.  They  also  inhabit  fresh  water,  pre- 
ig  running  streams. 

merous  species,  remarkable  for  size  or  form,  inhabit  the  rivers  and 
of  the  United  States.  Messrs  Say  and  Barnes,  who  have  described 
,  have  established  some  new  subgenera  among  them, 
lere  arc  certain  Iklarine  Mollusca  which  have  a  similar  animal,  and  about 
ime  kind  of  hinge,  that  should  be  placed  near  the  Unios;  the  summits 
e  shell,  however,  are  more  convex,  and  it  is  marked  by  projecting  ribs 
iding  from  the  summits  to  the  edge.     They  form  the 

Cabdita,  Brug. 
:h  are  more  or  less  oblong  or  codiformi  the  inferior  margin,  in  some^ 

Cvpkicahdia,  Lam. 

itx,  in  which  the  tooth  under  the  summit  is  divided  into  two  or  three. 
ir  form  is  oblong,  and  their  sides  unequal. 
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CORALUOPHAOA,  BlsillV. 

Wbete  tiie  Adi  b  dun*  and  tiie  ktenl  plate  coosdenbly  cffikcedt  vUdi 
aiiae  their  approxxmitioQ  to  Venas. 
One  of  them  is  known  which  excarates  conlCiie  niMMt  to  fonn  iti  hiU* 


Vexericasdia^  Lam. 

Oiily  differs  finoi  the  Cardltz  in  the  circumstance  tiiat  ^e  pootenor  pfate 
of  their  hin^  is  ihorter  and  more  transrerse,  which  caused  thor  appron- 
iDatkai  to  Venus;  their  form  is  almost  round.  Judging  firom  the  impreMai 
of  its  mnsdes  on  them,  their  animal  most  resemble  that  of  tiie  Caidits  nl 
Unioa. 

Both  of  them  approach  the  Cardia  in  their  general  form  and  the  dii€Ctio« 
of  tfadr  riba.    I  suspect  that  this  is  also  the  place  for  the 

Crassatella,  Lam. 

Which  has  sometimes  been  approximated  to  Mactra,  and  at  odien  to 
Yenus;  the  hinge  has  twosLghtly  marked  lateral  teeth,  and  two  Teiy  strong 
middle  ones,  behind  which,  extending  to  both  sides,  is  a  triangular 'cantj 
for  an  internal  ligament.  The  ralrcs  become  very  thick  by  age,  and  the 
impreaaon  made  by  the  margin  of  the  mantle,  leads  to  the  bdef  that  there 
are  no  protractile  tubes. 

FA^nLY  m. 

CHAMACEA. 

The  mantle  closed  and  perforated  by  three  holes,  throagfa  one  of 
which  passes  the  foot;  the  second  furnishes  an  entrance  and  ent  to 
the  water  requisite  lor  respiration:  the  two  latter  are  not  prdooged 
into  tubes  as  in  the  subsequent  family.     It  only  compTises  thegemB 

Chaxa,  Lin., 

Where  the  hinge  is  Tery  analogous  to  that  of  a  Unio,  that  is  to  say,  the  left 
Talre  near  the  summit  is  provided  with  a  tooth,  and  further  back  with  a  sa- 
lient plate^  which  are  received  into  corresponding  fbasx  of  the  right  rakft^ 
This  genus  has  neceamrily  been  divided.     In  the 

TstDACXA,  Bnig., 

The  shell  is  greatly  elongated  trans^-erscly,  and  cquivalve;  the  ioperior  angle 
which  answen  to  the  head  and  summit,  veiy  obtuse. 
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Hie  animal  is  very  ungular,  inasmach  as  it  Unot,  like  meet  of  tfie  othetSy 
icedin  the  BheU,  but  is  directed,  or,  as  it  were,  pressed  out  before*  The 
terior  side  of  the  mantle  is  widely  opened  for  the  passage  of  the  byssosi 
Ittle  below  the  anterior  an^e  is  another  opening  which  tiansmiti  water 
the  branchiae. 

there  is  but  a  ungle  transverse  muscle,  corresponding  to  the  ndddle  of 
t  margin  of  the  valves.  In  Tbdacva,  Lam.,  or  the  Tridacnc  proper^ 
called,  the  front  of  the  shell  as  well  as  of  the  mantle  has  a  wide  opening 
th  notched  edges  for  the  transmission  of  the  byssos,  which  latter  is  evi- 
iitly  tendinous,  andcontinues  uninterruptedly  with  the  muscular  fibres. 
3iuch  is  the  celebrated  and  enormous  shell  of  India,  the  Chama  gigatt  L.| 
Ich  is  decorated  with  broad  ribs  relieved  by  projecting  semi-circular 
lea.  Specimens  have  been  taken  that  weighed  upwards  of  three  hundred 
onds.  The  tendinous  byasus  which  attaches  them  to  the  rocks,  is  so  thick 
1  stout  that  the  axe  is  required  to  sever  it  The  flesh,  though  tough,  is 
ble. 


FAMILY  IV. 
CARDIACEA. 

The  mantle  is  open  before,  and  there  are,  besides,  two  separate 
ertares,  which  are  prolonged  in  tubes,  sometimes  distinct,  and  at 
lers  united  in  one  single  mass.  There  is  always  a  transverse  mus- 
)  at  each  extremity,  and  a  foot  generally  used  for  crawling.  It 
ly  be  considered  as  a  general  rule,  that  those  which  are  furnished 
th  long  tubes,  live  in  ooze  or  in  sand.  This  mode  of  organization 
ly  be  recognized  in  the  shell  by  the  more  or  less  depressed  con- 
ir  described  by  the  insertion  of  the  edges  of  the  mantle  previous  to 
uniting  with  the  impression  of  the  posterior  transverse  muscle. 

Cardiitie,  Lin. 

le  CardtOf  like  many  other  bivalves,  have  an  equivalve,  convex  shdl, 
thsalient  summits  curved  towards  the  hinge,  which,  when  idewingit  side- 
le,  gives  it  the  figure  of  a  heart;  hence  its  name  of  Cardium,  Heart,  Sec 
le  animal, — Cxbastis,  Poli, — ^has  generally  an  ample  aperture  in  the 
ude,  a  very  large  foot  forming  an  elbow  in  the  middle  and  with  its  point 
ected  forwards,  and  two  short  or  but  moderately  long  tubes. 

Don  AX,  Lin. 

le  Donaces  have  nearly  the  same  kind  of  hinge  as  the  Car^  but  thdr 
sD  ia  of  a  very  different  fi[>nn,  being  a  triangle,  of  which  the  obtuse  an|^e 
It  the  summit  of  the  vahres*  and  the  base  at  thdr  edge,  and  of  which  the 


;  ade  ift  tfuc  4f  tiie  BipBumt.  or  tiie 

ce  In  this  4e^>ee,  amniup  'sir^T^o.     Tliey  are  goaenDjaiiill,  aadpret 

(iiy  innari^  flnm  the  flimmits  ii  'he  etlg*9:  -iieir  minni — Psmosma,  fti^ 
i»  fttrniihed  with  lon^  uihes  whidi  are  reczired  Intsa  &  sims  of  the  — — *** 
The 

feponCer!  fr<3m  Tcnna  ^t  Br:^-r!-?3L  Iks  rhe  CarrSa  and  Doucca^  hu  tvo 
teeth  in  th<£  xirliile  of  the  ^'::^.  loii  btiurs  ixui  b^olsd.  tvo  aaJicnt  nd 
toCMthnev  cr*nnb££d  pb:;^.  'n*  ±e  ^hfv.  as  in  sevenl  fpcciei  oTTcmiiiii 
mttn  or  lesA  rxinried,  ecxilarfrC  l-iiI  'roiisv^snely  sCToteiL  The  animl 
hm  mo^»n%t^,  tr:Se9.  Tu^  er^emal  tnt  is  ^axaHy  ^rer  or  grecnisfa.  Tte 
Cjebdes  inhabit  fre:ih  vit^r. 

Cor  HI',  Cuv. 

M«rine  tCf^ac«o^is  Ac^p^ial^,  tnu-iTeTKiv  cbl<:n^.  vhich  hare  ibo  iint 
mMlrlle  «/:<;fh,  an/l  w^ll  rriark<^'i  Utenl  pLites:  'ii^T  exteroaJ  iuxfrcc  itfiob 
nt%het\  witli  traniirf:rv^  nS^so  regiilarly  cixjdscd  bj  n}!i»  ihat  itmaj  be  cam- 
purtd  to  wicker-work.     In  the 

Ti!LLi5A,  Lin. 

'I'hi'ro  ftro  in  thr  micMlc,  one  tcjotli  on  the  Icfl  and  two  teeth  on  the  right, 
frefincntly  fmkrj],  and  at  iirimc  distance  hefore  and  behiad,  oo  the  right 
Vilirr*  A  pUtr,  wlitrh  docs  not  pcnetntc  into  a  cavity  of  the 
There  in  a  ulii^ht  plica  near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  two 
rcnilrrn  them  unequal  in  that  part,  where  tlicy  are  somewhat  open. 

Thr  nnininl  of  tlie  Tcllinic — l*r.R05.isA,  Poli, — like  that  of  the 
hnii  two  Idii^  tnlifs,  wfiich  witlidraw  into  the  shell,  and  are  concealed  lA  a 
duplir.iifiirr  of  the  rnuiitlc. 

Tlirir  bIicIIs  arc  generally  transversely  striated,  and  decorated  with  bcw^ 
tiAil  coloura. 

Luci.NA,  Bru^'. 

Separated  lateral  teeth,  as  in  the  Canlia,  Cycladcs,  &c.,  that  penetnte  be- 
tween the  platen  of  the  other  valve;  in  the  middle  are  two  teeth,  frequently, 
but  flightly  apparent.  The  shell  is  orbicular,  and  without  any  imprfini 
of  the  retractor  muscle  of  the  tube;  that  of  tlic  anterior  constrictor*  however, 
it  very  long*. 

The  livings  species  are  much  less  numerous  tlian  those  that  are  fbenl)  tht 
Utter  are  very  common  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 

Venus,  Lin. 

This  genus  comprises  many  Testacca  whose  gfcneral  character  consMts  iB 
the  teeth  and  plates  of  the  hinge  being  appn)\imated  under  the  summit,  in 
a  ttngle  group.    They  are  usually  more  flattened  and  eloDgated*  in  n  diie»> 
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lei  to  the  hingfe,  than  the  Cardia.  The  rib«,  when  there  are  any, 
t  always  parallel  to  the  edges,  being  directly  the  reverse  of  their 
ent  in  the  Cardia. 

Imal  is  always  furmahed  with  two  more  or  less  protractile  tabes, 
9  united,  and  with  a  compressed  foot,  which  enable  it  to  crawL 
us  is  now  divided  into  Petriook^  Craaaina,  Ci/therea,  Capia^  Cot- 
'Jrti,  &c.     The  common  Clam  is  a  tnie  Venus. 


FAMILY  V. 
INCLUSA. 

nantle  open  at  the  anterior  extremity,  or  near  the  middle 
the  passage  of  the  foot,  and  extended  from  the  other  end 
)ub]e  tube,  which  projects  from  the  shell,  whose  extremities 
ys  gaping.  Nearly  all  of  them  live  buried  in  sand,  stones, 
wood.     Those  of  the  genus 

Mta,  Lin., 

two  valves  to  their  oblong  shell,  the  hing^  of  which  varies.  The 
ibe  forms  a  fleshy  cylinder,  and  the  foot  is  compressed.  The 
forms  of  the  hinge  have  fumbhed  Messrs  Daudin,  Lamarck,  &c. 
>us  subdivisions,  Lutraria,  Myaproper,  Jnatina,  Sokmya,  &c. 

also  we  find  a  group  of  some  small  and  singular  genera, 

Btssomia,  Cuv. 

le  oblong  shell,  wluch  has  no  marked  tooth,  has  the  opening  for 
it  about  the  middle  of  its  edge  and  opposite  the  summits.    The 
c  penetrate  into  stone,  corals,  &c 
ues  which  is  provided  with  a  byssus,  abounds  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

HiATELLA,  Daud. 

1  gaping,  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  foot,  near  the  middle  of  its 
ut  the  tooth  of  the  hinge  is  better  marked  than  in  the  preceding 
Banges  of  salient  spines  are  frequently  observed  on  the  hind  part 
eU.    They  are  found  in  sand>  among  Zoophytes,  &c. 

SoLEN,  Lin. 

U  only  bivalve,  oblong  or  elongated,  but  the  hinge  alwa3rs  furnished 
ent  and  well  marked  teeth,  and  the  ligament  external  In  the 
roperly  so  called,  the  shell  is  cylindricaUy  elongated,  and  has  two  or 
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GABTXocHfiNA,  Spongier. 

Where  the  shells  are  deprived  of  teeth,  and  their  edg^  being  wide  9pvt 
anteriorly,  leave  a  large  oblique  opening,  opposite  to  wluch  there  is  a  small 
hole  in  the  mantle  for  the  passage  of  the  foot.  The  double  tube,  which  can 
be  retraced  completely  within  the  shell,  is  susceptible  of  being  greatly  elon- 
gated. It  appears  that  they  are  certainly  furnished  with  a  calcareous  tube. 
They  inhabit  the  interior  of  Madrepores,  which  they  perforate. 

Two  genera  of  Acephala  furnished  with  tubes,  have  been  de- 
tected among  fossils,  but  the  first  of  them,  the 

Tekedina,  Lam., 

Hat  a  little  cuilleron  on  the  inside  of  each  of  its  valves,  and  a  smaU,  free 
shield-sbaped  piece  on  the  hinge.    In  the  second, 

Clavaoella,  Lam., 

One  of  the  valves  is  clasped  by  the  tube,  leaving  the  other,  however,  free. 
Asingle  living  species  is  found  in  the  Madrepores  of  the  Sicilian  seas,  which 
lias  been  descrUied  by  M.  Audouin. 

Some  naturalists  think  we  should  also  place  in  this  family  the 

AsPEHGiLLUM,  Lam. 

Tbe  shell  of  which  is  formed  of  an  elongated  conical  tube,  closed  at  its 
widest  extremity  by  a  disk  perforated  with  numerous  small  tubular  holesf 
tlie  little  tubes  of  the  outer  range  being  longest,  form  a  kind  of  cproUa 
round  it  The  reason  for  approximating  them  to  the  Acephala  with  tubes 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  double  projection  on  one  part  of  the  cone 
which  really  resembles  the  two  valves  of  the  Acephala.  The  affinity  be- 
tween these  little  tubes  and  those  which  envelope  the  tentacula  of  certain 
Terebella,  formerly  caused  this  animal  to  be  referred  to  the  Annulata. 
The  species  most  known,  Ayaar,  jaoanumf  is  seven  or  eight  inches  in 


ORDER  U. 

ACEPHALA  NUDA. 

The  naked  Acephala  are  not  numerous,  and  are  sufficiently  le- 
moved  from  the  ordinary  Acephala,  to  form  a  distinct  class,  were 
such  a  division  considered  requisite.  Their  branchias  assume  va- 
rioufl  forms,  but  are  never  divided  into  four  leaflets;  the  shell  is 
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replaced  hj  a  cartilagiooiis  substaiiGe  vbieh  is  aometiiiiet  to  tfab 
that  it  is  as  flexible  as  a  membrane.  We  difide  them  into  t«o 
fimilies. 

FAMILY  I. 

SEGREGATA. 

This  family  comprisea  those  genera  in  vhich  the  indifidnab  tkt 
compose  them  are  imnlated  and  without  any  motaal  organic  con- 
nection, although  frequently  living  in  society.     In  the 

B1FHOSA9  Brug. — Thaua,  Brown, — Salpa  and  DAcyraA,  Gmefis. 

The  mantle  snd  its  cartilagiiioiis  enrelope  are  oral  or  cylindzical,  andopea 
at  the  two  extremities.  Muscular  bands  embrace  the  mantle  and  umtiactte 
body.    Theanimalmoresby  taldng  in  water  at  the  posterior  apeftare,aad 
ftating  it  out  through  that  near  the  mouth,  so  that  it  is  always  propdiBd 
backwards,  a  circumstance  which  has  led  some  naturalists  into  error  by 
f^tiMfig  them  to  mistake  the  posterior  opening  for  the  tme  mouth,    tt  an- 
ally swims  on  its  back.     The  branchix  fbnn  a  ungle  tube  or  riband,  fioMb- 
ed  with  regular  vessels,  placed  obliquely  in  the  middle  of  the  tubular  cavitj 
of  the  mantle,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  constantly  bathed  by  die  water  as 
H  traverses  that  cavity.     The  mantle  and  its  enrelope  when  exposed  to  the 
mi  exhibit  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  are  so  diaphanous,  that  the  whole 
structure  of  the  animal  can  be  seen  through  them:  in  many  they  are  fumifh- 
ed  with  perforated  tubercles.     The  animal  has  been  seen  to  come  out  ftam 
its  enrelope  without  appearing  to  suffer  pain. 

These  animals  are  rery  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  wumer 
portions  of  the  ocean,  and  are  frequently  phosphorescent. 

AscxniA,  Lin. — Tlkeytcm  o(  \he  Ancients. 

The  mantle  and  its  cartilaginous  enrelope,  which  is  frequently  very  tiuGk» 
resemble  sacs  everywhere  closed,  except  at  two  orifices,  which  correspond 
to  the  two  tubes  of  several  bivalves.  The  branchix  form  a  large  sac,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  are  the  mouth  and  the  risceral  mass.  The  envelope  is 
much  larger  than  the  mouth,  which  is  fibrous  and  rascular,  and  on  which, 
between  the  two  tubes,  is  one  of  the  ganglions.  These  animals  attach 
themselres  to  rocks  and  other  bodies,  and  are  deprired  of  all  power  <rf  lo- 
comotion;  the  chief  sign  of  vitality  which  they  exhibit,  consists  in  the  absorp- 
tion and  evacuation  of  water  through  one  of  ibeir  orifices;  when  alarmed 
they. eject  it  to  a  considerable  distance.  They  abound  in  evcfy  teaiv  and 
some  of  them  are  eaten. 

Some  species  are  remarkable  for  the  long  pedicle  which  suppocts  theoL 
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0 

FAMILY  n. 

AGGREGATA. 

The  second  family  consists  of  animals  more  or  less  analogous  to 
the  Ascidiae,  but  united  in  a  common  mass^  so  that  they  seem  to 
communicate  organically  with  each  other,  and  in  this  respect  to 
connect  the  Molluscawith  the  Zoophytes;  but  independently  of  their 
peculiar  organization,  these  animals,  according  to  the  observations 
of  Messrs  Audouin  and  Milne  Edwards,  at  first  live  and  swim  sepa- 
rately, only  becoming  united  at  a  certain  subsequent  period,  a  fact 
which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  this  opinion. 

BOTBYLLUS,  GsBrt. 

An  oral  form,  fixed  on  yarioas  bodies^  and  united  by  tens  or  twelves,  like 
the  rays  of  a  star.  The  branchial  orifices  are  at  the  external  extremities  of 
these  rays,  and  the  opening  terminates  in  a  common  cavity,  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  star.  If  an  orifice  be  irritated,  but  a  single  animal  contractsj 
if  the  centre  be  touched  they  all  contract  These  very  small  animals  at- 
tach themselves  to  certain  Ascidiae,  Fuci,  &c. 

In  some  particular  species,  three  or  four  stars  appeared  to  be  piled  one 
on  the  other. 

Pyrosoma,  Peron. 

The  Pyrosomx  unite  in  gp*eat  numbers,  forming  a  larg^  hollow  cylinder, 
open  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  other,  which  swims  in  the  ocean  by  the 
alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  individual  animals  which  compose 
it.  The  latter  terminate  in  a  point  on  the  exterior,  so  that  the  whole  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  tube  is  bristled  with  them;  the  branchial  orifices  are 
pierced  near  these  points.  A  Pyrosoma  may  thus  be  compared  to  a  g^eat 
niomber  of  stars  of  fiotrylli  strung  together,  the  whole  of  which  is  movable. 

The  Mediterranean  and  the  Ocean  produce  large  species,  the  animals  of 
which  are  arranged  with  but  little  regularity.  They  exhibit  a  phosphorea- 
cent  appearance  during  the  night. 

A  smaller  species  is  also  known  where  the  animals  are  arranged  in  very 
regular  rings. 

The  species  of  the  remainder  that  are  known  are  all  fixed,  and  till 
now  have  been  confounded  with  the  Alcyonia.  The  visceral  bundle 
of  each  individual  is  more  or  less  extended  into  the  common  cartila- 
ginous or  gelatinous  mass,  more  or  less  narrowed  or  dilated  in  cer- 
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CT.\SS  V. 

BBACmOPODA. 

The  Mollmea  Brachiopoda,  like  the  Aeepbala,  hate  a  Uobd 
stBtle  whieb  w  always  open.  lostead  of  feet  they  are  piendtd 
with  two  fleshy  arms,  furoisbed  with  oamerous  filameots,  which  they 
cao  protrude  from,  and  draw  into  the  shell.  The  mooth  is  between 
the  base  of  the  arms. 

All  the  Brachiopoda  are  invested  with  biTalve  shells^  Ixed  and 
immovable.     But  three  genera  are  known. 

LiNGULA,  Brug. 

Two  equal,  flat,  oblong^  valves,  the  summits  of  which  are  at  the  etlfcfliity 
of  one  of  the  narrow  sides,  ^ping  at  the  other  end,  and  attached  between 
the  two  summits  to  a  fleshy  pedicle,  which  suspends  them  to  the  rocks;  the 
arms  become  spirally  convoluted  previously  to  entering  the  ihdU  It  ap- 
pears that  the  branchix  consist  of  small  leaflets,  disposed  arouiid  the  inttf- 
Bal  £ice  of  each  lobe  of  the  mantle. 

But  a  single  species,  Linguia  ana/ina,  Cuv.,  is  known.    It  inhabits  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  has  thin,  bomy  and  greenish  valves. 

Tebebrattla,  Brug. 

Two  unequal  valves  united  by  a  hinge;  the  summit  of  one,  more  salient  thto 
the  other,  is  perforated  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  fleshy  pedicle  which  it- 
iKbes  the  shell  to  rocks,  madrepores*  other  shclb,  &c.  Internally,  aomO 
^^y  piece  of  frame-work  is  observed,  that  is  sometimes  very  complex, 
^4«nposed  of  two  branches  which  articulate  with  the  unperforated  valve  and 
libat  support  two  arms  edged  all  round  with  a  long,  close  ^nge,  between 
%4icH«  on  the  side  next  to  the  large  valve,  is  a  third,  simply  membranous 
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and  much  longer  appendage,  lumally  spirally  conrohited,  and  edged,  like 
the  arms,  with  a  fine  and^close  fringe.  The  mouth  is  a  small  vertioal  fiss- 
ure between  these  three  large  appendages.  The  principal  part  rf  the 
body,  situated  near  the  hinge,  contains  the  numerous  muscles  which  r^ach 
from  one  valve  to  the  other,  and  between  them  are  the  viscera,  which  oc- 
cupy but  little  space. 

Numberless  Terebratulae  are  found  fossil  or  petrified,  in  certain  secondaxy 
strata  of  ancient  formations.    The  fiving  species  are  less  numerous. 

The  shell  of  some  is  transversely  broader  or  longer,  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  hinge,  with  an  entire  or  emarg^inated  contour,  with  two 
or  several  lobes;  some  of  them  are  even  triangular;  the  surface  is  smooth, 
sulcated  in  radii,  or  veined;  they  are  thick  or  thin,  and  even  diaphanous. 
In  several  of  them,  in  lieu  of  the  hole  in  the  summit  of  the  thin  valve,  there 
is  a  notch,  and  this  notch  is  sometimes  partly  formed  by  two  accessory  pie- 
ces, &c.  It  is  probable  that  when  better  known  their  animals  will  present 
generic  differences.    Already  in  the 

SpiBirxB,  Soweiby, 

Two  large  cones  have  been  recognized,  formed  of  a  spiral  thread,  wluch 
appear  to  have  supported  the  animaL    In 

Thsoisxa,  Def. 
The  pedicle  seems  to  have  been  incorporated  with  the  imall  mite. 

Orbicula,  Cuv. 

he  Orbieulas  have  two  unequal  valves,  one  of  which,  that  is  round  and  coni- 
cal when  viewed  by  itself,  resembles  the  shell  of  a  Patella;  the  other  is  flat 
and  fixed  to  a  rock.  The  arms  of  the  animal, — Criopua,  Poh, — are  ciliated 
and  spirally  recurved  like  that  of  the  Lingulx. 

Cbaitia,  Brug. 

Should  be  approximated  to  the  Orbiculae.  The  arms  of  the  animal  are 
also  ciliated,  but  the  shells  have  deep  and  round  internal  muscular  impress^ 
ioAs,  that  have  cauaed-it  to  be  compared  to  the  figure  of  a  skull.  • 

One  of  them  inhabits  European  seas;  Mnomia  eranwlariB^  L.  Several  are 
fossil;  such  as  the  Cran.  aniiqtiOy  and  the  others  of  which  M.  Hceninghaus 
has  g^ven  an  excellent  Monograph. 
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CLASS  VI. 
CIRRHOPODA. 

[Lefas  and  Tkiton,  Lin. "J 

The  Cirrhopoda,  in  several  points  of  view,  are  intermediate  be- 
tween this  division  and  that  of  the  Articulata.  Enveloped  by  a 
mantle,  and  testaceous  pieces  which  frequently  resemble  those  seeo 
in  several  of  the  Acephala,  their  mouths  are  furnished  with  lateral 
jaws,  and  the  abdomen  with  filaments  named  cirri,  arranged  in  pain, 
composed  of  a  multitude  of  little  ciliated  articulations,  and  corres- 
ponding to  a  sort  of  feet  or  fins  similar  to  those  observed  under  the 
tail  of  several  of  the  Crustacea.  Their  heart  is  situated  io  the  dor- 
sal region,  and  the  branchiae  on  the  sides;  the  nervous  system  fbmu 
a  series  of  ganglions  on  the  abdomen.  These  cirri,  however,  may 
be  considered>as  analogous  to  the  articulated  appendages  of  certain 
species  of  Teredo,  while  the  ganglions  in  some  respects  are  mere 
repetitions  of  the  posterior  ganglion  of  the  bivalves.  The  position 
of  these  animals  in  the  shell  is  such,  that  the  mouth  is  at  the  bottom 
and  the  cirri  near  the  orifice.  These  animals  are  always  fixed. 
LinnsDus  comprised  them  all  in  one  genus,  Lepas,  which  Bnh 
gidres  divided  into  two,  that  have  in  their  turn  been  subdivided. 

Anatifa,  Brug. 

A  compressed  mantle^  open  on  one  side  and  suspended  to  a  fleshy  tube,  va- 
rying greatly  as  to  the  number  of  testaceous  pieces  with  which  it  is  fimisii- 
ed;  twelve  pair  of  cirri,  six  on  each  side,  those  nearest  to  the  mouth  being 
tile  thickest  and  shortest.  The  branchix  are  elongated  pyramidal  appea* 
dages  that  adhere  to  the  external  base  of  the  whole  of  the  cirri,  or  of  put 
of  them. 

The  two  principal  valves,  of  the  most  numerous  species  (PsimLAfxit, 
Leach),  resemble  those  of  a  Mytilus.  The  Anatifae  adhere  to  rocks,  pile% 
keels  of  vessels^  &c. 

BALAmis,  Brug. 
The  principal  part  of  the  shell  of  the  Balani  consists  of  a  testaceous  tube 
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attached  to  rariotis  bodies,  the  aperture  of  which  is  more  or  less  closed  by 
two  or  four  valves.  This  tube  is  formed  of  various  pieces,  which  appear 
to  be  detached,  and  separated  in  proportion  as  the  g^wth  of  the  animal 
requires  it.  The  branchin,  mouth,  articulated  tentacula,  and  the  tube, 
differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  Anatifs.  In  Bax^axvb  properly  so  called, 
the  tubular  portion  is  a  truncated  cone  formed  of  six  projecting  pieces, 
separated  by  as  many  depressed  ones,  three  of  which  are  narrower  than 
the  others.  Their  base  is  usually  formed  of  a  calcareous  lamina,  and  fixed  to 
various  bodies.     The  four  valves  of  their  operculum  close  the  orifice  exactly. 

The  rockfl^  shells,  &c.,  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  are,  in  a  manner,  covered 
with  a  species  of  Balanus,  the  Lepaa  bakmus^  L. 

Naturalists  have  separated  the  jieagta,  most  of  which  are  foimd  in  sponge, 
the  ConisBf  Blainv.,  the  Jhemm^  Ranzani,  the  Pyrgoma^  Savigny,  the  Odhth 
auSf  Banzani,  the  Cretmas,  Leach,  and  the  IHadema,  Ranz. 
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THIRD  GREAT  DIVISION  OF   THE   ANIMAL 

KINGDOM. 


ANIMALIA  ARTICULATA. 

This  third  general  form  is  as  well  characterised  as  that  of  the 
Vertcbrata;  the  skeleton  is  not  internal  as  in  the  latter,  neither  is  it 
annihilated  as  in  the  Mollusca,  the  articulated  rings  which  encir- 
cle the  body,  and  frequently  the  limbs,  supply  the  place  o^  it,  aod 
as  they  are  usually  hard,  they  furnish  to  the  powers  of  motioQ  all 
requisite  points  of  support,  so  that  here,  as  among  the  Vertebrati, 
we  find  the  walk,  the  run,  the  leap,  natation  and  flight.    Those  fa- 
milies only  are  restricted  to  reptation  which  are  either  deprived  of 
feet,  or  in  which  the  articulations  are  membranous  and  soft.    Thii 
external  position  of  the  hard  parts,  and  the  internal  one  of  the  mus- 
cles, reduce  each  articulation  to  the  form  of  a  sheath,  and  allow  it 
but  two  kinds  of  motion.     When  connected  with  the  Deighbooring 
parts  by  a  firm  joint,  as  happens  in  the  limbs,  it  is  fixed  there  by  tvo 
points,  and  can  only  move  by  gynglymus,  that  is,  in  one  single 
plane,  a  disposition  which  requires  a  greater  number  of  joints  to 
produce  a  same  variety  of  motion.     A  greater  loss  of  muscolir 
power  is  also  the  result,  and  consequently  more  general  weaknea 
in  each  animal,  in  proportion  to  its  size. 

But  the  parts  which  compose  the  body  are  not  always  articolatod 
in  this  way;  most  generally  they  arc  only  united  by  flexible  mem- 
branes, or  they  fit  into  each  other,  and  then  their  motions  are  more 
various,  but  have  not  the  same  force. 
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The  system  of  organs  in  which  the  Articulata  resemble  each  other 
the  most,  is  that  of  the  nerves. 

Their  brain,  which  is  placed  on  the  oesophagus,  and  furnishes 
nerves  to  the  parts  adhering  to  the  head,  is  very  small.  Two  cords 
which  embrace  the  cesophagus  are  extended  along  the  abdomen, 
and  united  at  certain  distances  by  double  knots  or  ganglia,  whence 
arise  the  nerves  of  the  body  and  limbs.  Each  of  these  ganglia 
seems  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  a  brain  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and 
to  preserve  their  sensibility  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  when  the 
animal  has  been  divided.  If  to  this  we  add,  that  the  jaws  of  these 
animals,  when  they  have  any,  are  always  lateral  and  move  from 
without  inwardly,  and  not  from  above  downwards,  and  that  no  dis- 
tinct organ  of  smell  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  them,  we  shall 
have  expressed  all  that  can  be  said  of  them  in  general.  The  exis- 
tence however  of  the  organs  of  hearing,  the  existence,  number  and 
form  of  those  of  sight,  the  kind  of  respiration,  the  existence  of  the 
organs  of  circulation,  and  even  the  colour  of  the  blood  present  great 
differences,  which  must  be  noticed  in  the  various  subdivisions. 

DistfibtUion  of  the  AriiculcUa  into  four  Classes. 

The  Articulata,  whose  mutual  relations  are  as  varied  as  numer- 
ous, present  however  four  principal  forms,  either  internal  or  ex- 
ternal. 

The  Annulata,  Lam.,  or  Red-blooded  Worms,  Cuv.,  consti- 
tute the  first.  Their  blood,  which  is  generally  red,  like  that  of  the 
Vertebrata,  circulates  in  a  double  and  closed  system  of  arteries  and 
veins,  sometimes  furnished  with  one  or  several  visible  hearts  or 
fleshy  ventricles.  Respiration  is  performed  in  organs  which  are 
sometimes  developed  externally,  and  at  others  remain  on  the  surface 
of  the  skin  or  dip  into  its  interior.  Their  body,  more  or  less  elon- 
gated, is  always  divided  into  numerous  rings,  the  first  of  which, 
called  the  head,  scarcely  differs  from  the  rest,  except  in  the  presence 
of  the  mouth  and  the  principal  organs  of  the  senses.  The  branchias 
of  several  are  uniformly  distributed  along  their  body  or  on  its  mid- 
dle; in  others,  which  are  generally  those  that  inhabit  tubes,  they  are 
all  placed  anteriorly.  They  never  have  articulated  feet,  but  most 
of  them,  in  lieu  thereof,  are  furnished  with  setae  or  fasciculi  of  stiff 
and  movable  hairs.     The  organs  of  their  mouth  sometimes  consist 
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of  jtws,  Hiore  or  Ian  Btrong,  tDd  at  others  of  a  noiple  tobey  thottof 

the  external  senses  in  fleshy  and  sometimes  arUcalated  leatacolii 
and  in  certain  blackish  points,  considered  as  eyes,  but  wluch  do  not 
exist  in  all  the  species. 

The  Crustacsa  constitute  the  second  form  or  class  of  artieida- 
ted  animals.  They  are  proTided  with  articulated  and  more  or  lea 
complex  limbs,  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  body.  Their  blood  ii 
white:  it  ciiculates  by  means  of  a  fleshy  ventricle  placed  in  the  bid, 
which  receives  it  from  the  branchiae,  situated  on  the  sides  of  the 
body,  or  ander  its  posterior  portion,  and  to  which  it  retoms  hy  t 
▼entnd  and  sometimes  doable  canal.  In  the  last  or  lower  spscMii 
the  heart  or  dorsal  ventricle  is  itself  extended  into  a  tnbe.  Thay 
all  have  antennae  or  articulated  filaments  inserted  in  the  fore-pait  cf 
the  head,  usually  four  in  number,  several  transverse  jaws  and  two 
compound  eyes.     A  distinct  ear  is  only  to  be  found  in  somespsma 

The  AKAcmnDEs  form  the  third  class  of  the  Articulata*  Thv 
bead  and  thorax,  as  in  many  of  the  Crustacea,  are  muted  ii  oat 
single  piece,  fomished,  on  each  side,  with  articulated  Kmbs;  but 
their  principal  viscera  are  inclosed  in  an  abdomen  connected  to  the 
posterior  portion  of  that  thorax.  Their  mouth  is  armed  with  jtwa, 
and  their  head  fomished. with  ocelli,  that  vary  as  to  number,  bat 
the  antenns  are  always  wanting.  Their  circulation  is  effected  by 
a  dorsal  vessel,  which  gives  off  arterial  branches,  and  receives  venoos 
ones  from  them;  but  their  mode  of  respiration  varies,  someof  tben 
still  having  true  pulmonary  organs  which  open  on  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen,  while  others  receive  air  by  traches,  like  Insects.  In  both 
of  them,  however,  we  observe  lateral  openings  or  true  stigmata. 

The  LcsscTA  constitute  the  fourth  ckss  of  the  Articulata,  and 
the  most  numerous  of  all  the  animal  kingdom.  With  the  exeepliott 
of  some  genera,  the  Myriapoda,  in  which  the  body  is  divided  into 
numerous  and  nearly  equal  parts,  it  is  always  divided  into  three  por- 
tions: the  heady  furnished  with  the  antennae,  eyes  and  mouth;  the 
tkorax^  to  which  are  appended  the  feet  and  wings,  when  they  exkt; 
and  the  abdomen^  which  is  suspended  behind  the  thorax  and  contaise 
the  principal  viscera.  Those  which  have  wings  only  receive  them  at 
a  certain  age,  and  frequently  pass  through  two  more  or  less  different 
forms  before  they  assume  that  of  the  winged  insect.  In  all  their 
states  they  respire  by  tracheae;  that  is,  by  elastic  vessels  which  rs> 
ceive  air  through  stigmata  pierced  on  their  sides,  and  distribute  it 
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nfinite  ramifications  to  every  part  of  the  body.  A  vestige  only 
heart  is  perceptible,  consisting  of  a  dorsal  vessel  which  experi- 
s  an  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation,  but  to  which  no  branch 
iver  been  discovered,  so  that  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  nu- 
n  is  effected  in  this  class  of  animals  by  imbibition*  It  is,  pro- 
fj  this  sort  of  nutrition  which  necessitated  the  kind  of  respiration 
er  to  Insects;  for  as  the  nutritive  fluid  is  not  coDtained  in  veaa- 
ind  could  not  be  directed  towards  pulmonary  organs  in  search 
ir,  it  was  requisite  that  this  air  should  be  diflused  throughout 
»ody  to  reach  the  fluid.  This  b  also  the  reason  why  Insects 
no  secretory  glands,  but  are  provided  with  mere  spongy  vess- 
irhich,  by  the  extent  of  their  surface,  appear  to  absorb  the  pe- 
r  juices  they  are  to  produce,  from  the  mass  of  the  nutritive  fluid, 
sects  vary  infinitely  as  to  the  form  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth, 
bose  of  digestion,  as  well  as  in  their  industry  and  mode  of  life, 
le  Crustacea  and  Arachnides  were  long  united  with  the  Insecta 
r  one  common  name,  and  resemble  them  in  many  points  of 
external  formy  in  the  disposition  of  their  orgaoaof  motion,  and 
3  sensations,  and  even  in  those  of  manducation.  - 


CLASS  I. 
ANNULATA. 

le  Annulata  are  the  only  invertebrate  animals  that  have  red 

I.    It  circulates  in  a  double  system  of  complicated  vesselsr 

leir  nervous  system  consists  in  a  double  knotted  cord,  like  that 

sects. 

leir  body  is  soft,  more  or  less  elongated,  and  divided  frequently 

I  considerable  number  of  segments,  or  at  least  of  tranaverw 

*• 

ley  nearly  all  inhabit  the  water — the  Lumbrici  or  Earth-worroi 
>ted;  several  penetrate  into  holes  at  the  bottom,  or  construct 
\  there  with  the  ooze  or  other  matters,  or  even  exude  a  calca- 
i  substance,  which  envelopes  them  with  a  sort  of  tubular  aheU. 
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DwUion  of  the  AnnukUa  into  three  Order*, 

This  clads,  which  contains  but  few  species,  presents  a  sufficient 
basis  of  division  in  its  organs  of  respiration. 

The  brancbis  of  some  resemble  tufls  or  arbusculae,  attached  to 
the  head  or  anterior  part  of  the  body:  they,  nearly  all,  inhabit  tubes. 
We  will  call  them  the  Tcbicola. 

Those  of  others  resemble  trees,  tufls,  lamins  or  tubercles  in 
which  vessels  ramify,  and  are  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  body: 
most  of  them  inhabit  mud  or  swim  in  the  ocean,  the  smaller  po^ 
tion  being  furnished  with  tubes.     We  name  them  the  Dobsibsa!!- 

CHIATA. 

Others  again  have  no  apparent  branchiaD,  and  respire,  either  by 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  or  as  some  authors  opine,  by  the  ioteroal 
cavities.  Most  of  them  live  free  in  mud  or  water;  some  of  tbeoi 
only,  in  humid  earth.     They  are  the  Abranchiata. 

The  genera  of  the  first  two  orders  are  all  furnished  with  stiff  setas, 
of  a  metallic  colour,  that  issue  from  their  sides,  sometimes  simply, 
and  at  others  in  fasciculi,  which  serve  in  lieu  of  feet;  but  there  are 
some  genera  in  the  third  order  which  are  deprived  of  that  support 

The  head  of  the  Annulata  of  the  two  first  orders  is  generally  ^u^ 
nished  with  tentacula  or  filaments,  to  which,  notwithstanding  their 
fleshy  nature,  some  modern  naturalists  give  the  name  of  antenos; 
and  several  genera  of  the  second  and  third  arc  marked  with  black 
and  shining  points,  usually  considered  as  eyes.  The  organization 
of  their  mouth  varies  greatly. 


ORDER  I. 

TUBICOLA. 

Some  of  the  Tubicola  form  a  calcareous,  homogeneous  tube,  pio- 
bably  the  result  of  transudation,  like  the  shell  of  the  Mollusca,  with 
which  however  they  have  no  muscular  adhesion;  others  construct 
one  by  agglutinating  grains  of  sand,  fragments  of  shells  and  particles 
of  mud,  by  means  of  a  membrane,  also  unquestionably  transuded; 
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le  tube  of  others  again  is  entirely  membranous  or  homy.    To  the 

rst  belongs  the  genus 

Serpula,  Lin. 

he  calcareous  tubes  of  the  Serpul»  twine  round  and  cover  stones,  sbeUs, 
id  all  submarine  bodies.  The  section  of  these  tubes  is  sometimes  round, 
id  sometimes  angular,  according  to  the  species. 

The  body  of  the  animal  is  composed  of  numerous  segments;  its  anterior 
^rtion  is  spread  into  a  disk,  armed  on  each  side  with  several  bundles  of 
>arse  hairs,  and  on  each  side  of  its  mouth  is  a  tuft  of  branchise,  shaped  like 
fan,  and  usually  tinged  with  bright  colours.  At  the  base  of  each  tuft  is  a 
iihy  filament,  one  of  which,  either  on  the  right  or  left,  indifferently,  is 
ways  elongated,  and  dilated  at  its  extremity  into  a  variously  formed  disk 
hich  serves  as  an  operculum,  and  seals  up  the  orifice  of  the  tube  when  the 
limal  has  withdrawn  into  it. 

Serp.  eontortupUcata,  The  most  common  species;  its  tubes  are  round, 
ree  lines  in  diameter,  and  twisted.  The  operculum  is  infuudibulifonn, 
td  the  branchiae  are  frequently  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  or  variegated 
tth  yellow,  violet,  &c.  Vases  or  other  objects  thrown  into  the  sea  are  soon 
vered  by  its  tubes. 

Sabella,  Cuv. 

tie  same  kind  of  body,  and  similar  fiabelliform  branchiz,  as  the  Serpulxf 

It  the  two  fleshy  filaments  adhering  to  these  branchiae  both  terminate  in 

point,  and  without  forming  an  operculum;  sometimes  they  are  even  want- 

^.    The  tube  of  the  Sabellae  is  most  commonly  composed  of  granules  of 

ly  or  mud,  and  is  rarely  calcareous. 

The  species  known  are  large,  and  their  fan-like  branchiae  remarkable  for 

sir  delicacy  and  brilliancy. 

Sab.  protuloy  Cuv.     A  large  and  splendid  species  inhabiting  the  Mediter- 

nean.     Its  tube  is  calcareous  like  that  of  the  Serpulae,  its  branchiae  orange 

loured,  &c. 

Tebebella,  Cuv. 

le  Terebelks,  like  most  of  the  Sabeilae,  ii^bit  an  artificial  tube,  but  it  is 
mposed  of  g^ns  of  sand  and  fragments  of  shells;  their  body,  moreover,  has 
ver  rings,  and  their  head  is  otherwise  decorated.  Numerous  filiform  and 
tremely  extensible  tentacula  surround  their  mouth;  their  branchiae,  placed 
the  neck,  are  not  infundibuliform,  but  resemble  arbusculae. 

Amfuitbite,  Cuv. 

le  Amphitritea  are  easily  recognized  by  the  golden  coloured  setae,  arranged 
e  a  crown,  or  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  in  one  or  two  rows,  on  the  anterior 
rt  of  their  head,  where  they  probably  serve  as  a  means  of  defence,  or 
riiaps  enable  the  animal  to  crawl,  or  to  collect  the  materials  of  its  tube. 
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t  longf,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  diifuses  an  abundant  yellowiah  liquid 
en  touched.    It  has  thirteen  pairs  of  branchiae. 

Amfhinome,  Brug. 

(air  of  more  or  less  complex,  tuAed  or  plumose  branchiz  on  each  ring  of 
body,  and  to  each  of  the  feet  two  fasciculi  of  separate  setx,  and  two 
i;  no  jaws  to  the  proboscis.     The  Amphinomes  are  divided  by  H.  Sa- 
ny  into  Chloeia,  Pleiokx,  Euphbosihb  and  Hiffojtox* 

r 

Eunice,  Cuv. 

e  branchiz  are  also  plumose,  but  the  proboscis  is  well  armed  with  three 
rs  of  differently  formed  horny  jaws;  each  foot  is  furnished  with  two  cirri 
L  a  bundle  of  sets,  there  are  five  tentacula  above  the  mouth  and  two  on 
:  nape.  In  some  species  only  do  we  find  two  small  eyes. 
Etm,  gigantea,  Cuv.  The  largest  of  the  known  Annulata,  being  upwards 
four  feet  in  length.     From  the  sea  of  the  Antilles. 

Afler  these  genera  with  complex  branchiae,  we  may  place  those 
lere  they  are  reduced  to  simple  laminse  or  slight  tubercles,  or  in 
lich  they  are  even  replaced  by  cirri. 

Some  of  them  are  still  allied  to  the  Eunices,  by  the  strong  arma- 
'e  of  their  proboscis,  and  their  azygous  antennae.     Such  is  the 

Ltsioics,  Sav. 

iVhere,  with  jaws  similar  to  those  of  the  Eunices,  and  even  more  nume- 
18  and  frequently  azygous,  the  only  branchiae  consist  of  three  tentacula 
L  the  cirri. 

AoLAUBA,  Sav. 
rhe  jaws  of  the  Aglaurx  are  also  numerous  and  azygous,  consisting  of 
en,  nine,  &c.;  but  their  tentacula  are  either  wanting  or  completely  con- 
led;  the  branchix  are  also  reduced  to  cirri. 

Nereis,  Cuv. 

e  true  Nereides  have  an  even  number  of  tentacula,  attached  to  the  sides  of 
t  base  of  the  head,  and  a  little  further  forwards  two  others  that  are  biarti- 
ate,  between  which  are  two  simple  ones.  Their  branchi*  consist  of  small 
linz  between  which  is  spread  a  net-work  of  vessels;  each  foot  is  also 
nished  witli  two  tubercles,  two  fasciculi  of  setx,  one  cirrus  above,  and  an- 
ler  beneath. 

In  the  vicinity  of  these  Nereides  are  grouped  several  genera  in 
lich  the  body  is  also  slender,  and, the  branchiae  are  reduced  to 

2  N 
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simple  lamiDiB,  or  even  simple  filaments  or  tubercles.     The  jmwsor 
tentacula  are  wanting  in  some  of  them. 

Phtllodocx,  Say. 

The  Phyilodoces,  like  the  true  Nereides,  have  an  even  number  of  tenta- 
cula on  the  mdes  of  the  head,  and  four  or  five  small  additional  ones  before. 
They  are  fVimished  with  eyes;  their  large  proboscis,  which  is  studded  with 
a  circle  of  very  short  fleshy  tubercles,  presents  no  jaws,  and,  whatpaiticn- 
Uriy  distinguishes  them,  their  branchix  resemble  broad  leaves,  ammged  m 
a  mngle  row  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  overlapping  each  otheri  findlf 
ramified  vessels  are  distributed  over  them. 

Alciopa,  Aud.  and  M.  Edw. 

The  mouth  and  tentacula  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  Phyllodooes;  bat 
the  feet,  independently  of  the  tubercle  which  supports  the  sets  and  the 
two  foliaceous  cirri  or  branchix,  are  furnished  with  two  branchial  tubcrcki 
which  occupy  their  superior  and  inferior  edges. 

Sfio,  Fab.  and  Gm. 

The  body  slender;  two  very  long  tentacula  which  have  the  ^pearance  of 
antennx;  eyes  in  the  head  and  on  each  side  of  every  segment  of  the  bodj; 
branchix  in  the  form  of  a  simple  filament.  They  are  small  worms  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  that  inhabit  membranous  tubes. 

Stllis,  Sav. 

An  odd  number  of  tentacula  articulated  like  the  beads  of  a  roMoy,  u  weQ 
as  the  superior  cirri  of  the  feet,  which  are  simple  and  have  but  a  angle  han- 
dle of  setae.  It  appears  that  there  is  some  variety  relative  to  the  existence 
of  the  jaws. 

Gltceha,  Sav. 
The  Olycara  are  recognized  by  their  head,  which  is  a  fleshy  and  conical 
point,    resembling  a  small  horn,  and  divided  at   the  sununit  into  four 
scarcely  visible  tentacula.     The  proboscis  of  some  still  presents  jawi;  i» 
others,  they  are  said  to  be  imperceptible. 

Nephthts,  Cuv. 

The  proboscis  of  the  Phyllodoces,  but  no  tentacula;  two  bundles  of  widely 
separated  setae  on  each  foot,  between  which  is  a  cirrus. 

LuMBRiNERA,  Blainv. 
The  tentacula  wanting;  but  a  single  small  forked  tubercle,  from  which  issocs 
a  little  bundle  of  setae,  on  each  articulation  of  the  elongated  body.    If  there 
be  any  external  organ  of  respiration,  it  can  only  consist  of  an  upper  lobe  of 
this  tubercle. 
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A&iciAy  Sftv. 
The  teeth  and  tentacula  wantmg;  two  ranges  of  lamellated  cirri  on  the 
back  of  the  elongated  body;  anterior  feet  furnished  with  notched  crests  not 
found  on  the  others. 

HssiOFs,  Lam. 

A  short  thick  body  composed  of  but  few  and  feebly  marked  ring^;  a  reiy 
long^  cirrus,  that  probably  exercises  the  Hmctions  of  branchis,  on  the  top 
of  each  foot,  which  has  another  beneath  with  a  bundle  of  setx;  a  large  pro- 
boscis with  neither  tentacula  nor  jaws. 

Seyeral  species  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Ophelina,  Sav. 

The  body  thick  and  short,  with  feebly  marked  rings  and  scarcely  vbible 
setx;  long"  cirri  in  lieu  of  branchix  on  two  thirds  of  its  length;  palate  of  the 
mouth  with  a  dentated  crest;  the  lips  surrounded  with  tentacula,  of  which 
the  two  superior  are  the  largest. 

CiRBHATVLUS,  LaiH. 

The  branchix  consisting  of  a  very  long  filament;  two  small  bundles  of  setx 
to  each  of  the  articulations  of  the  body,  which  are  numerous  and  compact; 
a  series  of  long  filaments  round  the  nape.  The  slightly  marked  head  has 
neither  tentacula  nor  jaws. 

Palmysa,  Sav. 

The  Palmyrx  are  recognized  by  their  superior  fasciculi,  the  setx  of  which 
are  larg^,  flattened,  flabelliform,  and  glisten  like  highly  polished  gold;  their 
inferior  fasciculi  are  small;  their  cirri  and  branchix  feebly  marked.  They 
have  an  elongated  body,  two  extended  tentacula,  and  three  yery  small  ones. 
Pcdm,  mmfera^  Sav.  The  only  specjles  known;  it  is  from  One  to  two 
inches  in  length,  and  is  found  at  the  Isle  of  France. 

Aphbodita,  Lin. 

This  genus  is  easily  known  by  the  two  longitudinal  ranges  of  broad  mem- 
branous scales  that  cover  the  back,  to  which,  through  a  very  groundless 
assimilation,  the  name  of  elytra  has  been  given,  and  under  which,  their  bran- 
chix, in  the  form  of  fleshy  crests,  are  concealed. 

Their  body  is  usually  flattened,  and  shorter  and  broader  than  in  the  other 
Annulata.  Their  extremely  thick  and  muscular  cesophagus  is  susceptible 
of  being  protruded  like  a  proboscis.     M.  Savigny  distinguishes 

Halithka,  Sav. 

Where  there  are  three  tentacula,  a  small  crest  between  two  of  them,  and 
where  the  jaws  are  wanting. 
A  species  is  found  on  the  coast  of  France,  which,  with  respect  to  its  co- 
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laming,  k  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  til  animib — the  JSpkrodiim  unJfufa, 
L.    It  is  oval,  {rom  six  to  eight  inches  in  length,  and  froai  two  to  three  in 
breadth.     The  scales  on  its  back  are  covered  and  concealed  by  a  sod  of  staff 
resembling  tow,  which  arises  from  the  sides.    From  the  latter  abo  spring 
groups  of  stout  spines,  which  partlv  transfix  the  tow,  and  &sciculi  of  flexu- 
ous  setx  of  a  splendid  golden  colour,  whose  changeable  tints  riral  those  of 
the  rainbow.    They  are  not  inferior  in  beaut}-  to  the  plumage  of  the  Ham* 
mingbird,  or  to  the  lustre  of  the  richest  gems.     Further  down  is  a  tubercle 
from  which  arise  three  groups  of  spines*  of  as  manv  different  diameten,  sad 
finallj,  a  fleshy  cone.     There  are  forty  of  these  tubercles  on  each  side,  sod 
between  the  two  first  are  two  small  fleshy  tentacula.     There  axe  fifteen 
pairs  of  wide,  and  sometimes  inflated  scales  on  the  back,  and  fifteen  flnall 
branchial  crests  on  each  side. 

PoLrsroK,  Sar. 

Where  there  is  none  of  thb  tow  on  the  back;  they  have  five  tentBCobi* 
and  their  proboscis  is  fionished  widi  strong  and  horny  jaws. 

This  is  the  only  situatioQ  we  am  asign  to  a  new  and  Terj  MOfO- 
lar  genus  which  I  call 

CHXTOpTEKrs,  Cut. 

The  mouth  has  neither  jaws  nor  proboscis,  and  is  furnished  above  with  s 
Cp  to  which  are  attached  two  tentacula.  Next  comes  a  disk  with  nine  pain 
of  feet,  fdUowed  by  a  pair  of  long  silky  fasciculi  resembling  wings.  The 
lamellated  branchix  are  rather  beneath  the  body  than  above  it,  and  extend 
along  its  middle. 

Cfueioptcrus  pergamentacexu^  Cuv.  This  species,  which  b  found  at  the 
Antilles,  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length,  and  inhabits  a  tube  resemb- 
ling parchment. 


ORDER  in. 
ABRANCHIATA. 

The  Abranchiata  have  no  apparent  external  organ  of  respiration 
whatever,  and  appear  to  respire,  some,  like  the  Lunibrici,  by  the 
entire  surface  of  the  skin,  and  others,  like  the  Hirudines,  by  interotl 
cavities.  They  have  a  closed  circulating  system,  usually  filled  with 
red  blood,  and,  like  all  the  Annulate,  a  knotted  nervous  cord. 
Some  are  also  provided  with  sets  which  enable  them  to  crawl,  and 
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others  are  deprived  of  them.     This  has  caused  their  division  into 
two  families. 


FAMILY  I. 

ABRANCHIATA  SETIGERA. 
This  first  family  comprises  the  Lumbrici  and  Naides  of  LdnnsBUS. 

LvMBBicrs,  Lin* 

The  Earth-voorrM,  as  they  are  commonly  called*  characteiized  by  a  long* 
cylindrical  body,  divided  by  rugs  into  a  great  number  of  rings*  and  by  an 
edentated  mouth,  necessarily  required  to  be  subdivided. 

LUMBBICUS,  CuV. 

Eyes,  tentacula,  branchix  and  cirri,  all  wanting.  The  nervous  cord  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  crowded  suite  of  numerous  little  ganglia. 

Every  one  knows  the  Common  Earih-worm—Lumbricus  iemtirisy  L.— - 
with  a  reddish  body,  that  attains  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  and  which  is  com- 
posed of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ring^.  Under  the  mxteenth 
ring  are  two  pores,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown. 

This  animal  traverses  the  soil  in  eyery  direction,  and  swallows  a  quantity 
of  earth.     It  also  eats  roots,  ligneous  fibres,  animal  fragments,  &c. 

Nais,  Lin. 

The  Naidea  have  an  elongpated  body,  the  ring^  of  which  are  less  distinct  than 
in  the  Lumbrici.  They  inhabit  holes  made  by  them  in  the  ooze,  from  which 
one  half  of  their  body  projects  and  is  constantly  in  motion.  Black  points 
are  observed  on  the  head  of  some  of  them,  which  may  be  taken  for  eyes. 
They  are  small  worms,  whose  power  of  reproduction  is  as  astonishing  as 
that  of  the  Hydrx.    Several  species  are  found  in  the  rivers,  &c.  of  France. 

CuMENA)  Sav. 

The  Cl3rmenx  also  appear  to  belong  to  this  family.  Their  thick  body  has 
bat  few  rings,  which  are  mostly  furnished  with  stout  set«;  a  little  higher, 
and  near  the  back,  is  a  bundle  of  finer  ones.  There  are  neither  tentacula 
nor  appendages  to  the  head.  Their  posterior  extremity  is  truncated  and 
radiated.     They  inhabit  tubes. 


/ 
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FAMILY  n. 

ABRAXCHIATA  ASETIGERA. 
Tbe  neoad  hmOj  coofeista  of  tvo  great  geoen,  both  of 


HntTDo,  Lin. 

pfictted  bodf; 
brafifH  and  the  posterior  cxtremitj  fbrnahed  vitk 
(Ssk,  both  of  wiiiA  ife  wefl  adaptfd  fer  adhering-  to  bodkf  by 
of  iBCtioB,  aad  sre  the  principal  nrfniiT  nf  Inrnmntinn  prwr  1 11  1^ 
*Tr~^-  fcr  after  cxteskfii^  itaeli^  the  Leech  fixes  its  aoterior  eztre* 
and  appraxxaotes  the  other,  which  in  its  tnm  adheres^  to  alhnr  the  ftp- 
to  be  carried  IbrvanL  In  sereral  we  obaerre  on  title  under  pot  of  tke 
of  pores,  the  orifices  of  as  maar  snail  internal  poacheib 
br  soae  Batmafiits  as  organs  of  respiration^  although  tli^  aie 
nsoaihr  filkd  with  a  nncoos  finkL  The  intestinal  canal  is  straight  iflisted 
from  space  to  space  for  two-thirds  of  its  length,  where  there  are  two  exes. 
The  blood  swaQowed  is  preserred  there,  red  and  unchanged,  for  serenl 


Screfal  of  diem  form  their  eggs  into  a  cocoon,  and  esrelope  tiiem  with 


Thej  hare  been  sohcfirided  from  characters  prindpaDj  drawn  horn  die 
organs  of  their  moodL     in  the 

Sascttstto^  Sar. 

Or  the  Leeck  prwpafy  w  caUtdy  the  superkir  lip  of  the  anterior  cop  or 
sncker  is  drrided  into  sereral  segments;  the  aperture  is  transverse  and  con- 
tains three  jaws,  each  edge  of  which  is  armed  with  two  rows  of  ray  fine 
teeth,  which  enables  it  to  penetrate' through  the  «Vin  without  cannng 
a  dangerous  wound.     It  is  marked  with  ten  small  points,  consideied  as  eyeSi 

We  aQ  know  the  medicinal  or  Common  Leech— £&iidb  mediematu^  L^ 
that  oseiiil  instrument  for  the  local  abstraction  of  blood.  It  is  usually 
bbckish,  with  yellowish  streaks  abore,  and  yellowish  with  black  spots  be- 
neath. It  is  found  in  all  stagnant  waters.  The  remaining  dirisoos  aic 
ExmojmM  (The  Horse  Leech),  Bddlay  NepheUs^  &c.  &c. 

GoRDirs,  Lin. 
The  body  resembling  a  thread,  tbe  only  mark  of  the  articulations  being 
slight, transverse  plicx;  it  has  neither  feet,  branchiz,  nor  tentacula.  Inter- 
nally, however,  a  nervous  system  is  perceptible  in  a  knotted  cord-  Perhaps 
it  will  be  necessary  in  the  end  to  pUce  them  among  the  cavitaxy  IntcstiBat 
like  the  Nemertes. 
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They  live  in  freah  water,  in  the  mud,  and  in  inundated  grounds  which 
they  perforate  in  every  direction. 

The  different  species  are  not  yet  well  distinguished;  the  most  common, 
Crcrdiua  aqiuitieusy  L.,  is  several  inches  in  leng^,  almost  as  fine  as  a  hair, 
and  brown,  with  blackish  extremities. 


4r 


CRUSTACEA,  ARACHNIDES,  AND  INSECTA: 

OB  ARTICULATED  ANIMALS  WITH  ARTICULATED  FEET. 

These  last  three  classes  of  the  Articulata,  which  were  united  by 
Linnaeus  under  the  general  name  of  Insecta^  are  distinguished  by  at 
least  six  articulated  feet.  Each  articulation  is  tubular,  and  contains 
the  muscles  of  the  succeeding  one,  which  always  moves  by  gyngly- 
mus,  that  is,  in  but  one  direction. 

The  first  articulation,  which  attaches  the  foot  to  the  body,  and 
which  is  composed  of  two  pieces,  is  called  the  coxa^  or  hip;  the 
following  one  which  is,  usually,  nearly  in  a  horizontal  position,  the 
femur ^  or  thigh;  and  the  third,  generally  vertical,  the  tibia  or  leg. 
To  these  ensues  a  suite  of  small  ones  which  touch  the  ground,  form- 
ing the  true  foot,  or  what  is  denominated  the  tarsus. 

The  hardness  of  the  calcareous  or  horny  envelope  of  the  greater 
number  of  these  animals,  is  owing  to  that  of  the  excretion  which  is 
interposed  between  the  dermis  and  epidermis,  or  what  is  termed  in 
man  the  mucous  tissue.  This  excretion  also  contains  the  bril- 
liant and  varied  colours  with  which  they  are  so  oflen  decorated. 

They  are  always  furnished  with  eyes,  which  are  of  two  kinds: 
simple  eyes  or  ocelli,  which  resemble  a  very  minute  lens,  generally 
three  in  number,  and  arranged  in  a  triangle  on  the  summit  of  the 
head;  and  compound  eyes,  where  the  surface  is  divided  into  an  in- 
finitude of  different  lenses  cMed  facets^  to  each  of  which  there  is  a 
corresponding  filament  of  the  optic  nerve.  These  two  kinds  may 
l>e  either  united  or  separated  according  to  the  genus. 

Other  organs  which  for  the  first  time  are  here  presented  to  us, 
and  which  are  found  in  two  of  these  classes  (the  Crustacea  and  the 
Insecta),  the  antennas^  are  articulated  filaments,  varying  greatly  in 
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ferBy  wmd  fieqacady  teeor^ng  to  the  aex,  atiaciied  to  tlw  Inad,  ap- 
p#aring  to  be  pecufiarlj  deroCed  to  a  delicate  sense  of  toodi,  aad 
perliaps  to  some  other  kind  of  secsatkro  of  vbich  we  hare  no  idea, 
bat  which  ma  j  refer  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

These  animah  eojoj  the  sense  of  smell  and  that  of  bearing.  Some 
authors  place  the  seat  of  the  first  in  the  antenna,  others,  in  the  ori- 
fices of  the  traches,  and  Marcel  de  Serres,  &.c.  in  the  palpi;  neither 
of  these  opinions,  howeTer,  is  corroborated  bj  positire  and  condo- 
BTe  &cts.  As  to  the  second,  it  is  only  in  the  Crustacea  Decapoda 
and  aome  iew  of  the  Orthoptera,  that  we  can  find  a  visible  ear. 

The  month  of  these  animals  presents  a  great  analogy,  which  ex- 
tends to  those  which  can  onlj  feed  bj  the  suction  of  liquid  aliment 

Those  called  TrUorcs  or  Grinders  [broyoirs)^  on  account  of  their 
baring  jaws  fitted  for  triturating  their  food,  always  present  them  is 
lateral  pairs,  placed  one  before  the  other;  the  anterior  pair  are  es- 
pecially caDed  wMmdiUu;  the  pieces  which  cover  tbem  before  aid 
behind  are  named  IMa^  and  the  front  one,  in  particalar,  IcAnm, 
Tbe  palpi  are  articulated  filaments  attached  to  the  jaws  or  to  the 
Iowa-  lip,  and  appear  to  be  employed  by  the  animal  in  recognizing 
its  food.  The  form  of  these  farious  organs  determines  the  nature 
of  the  regknen  with  as  much  precision  as  the  teeth  of  quadrupeds. 
Tbe  Ugmtoy  or  tongue,  commonly  adheres  to  the  lower  lip.  Sonie- 
times,  in  the  Bees  and  other  nymenopterous  Insects,  it  is  conader- 
ably  elongated,  as  are  abo  the  jaws,  forming  a  sort  of  false  probos- 
cis ^  proaesjcir^  at  the  base  of  which  is  the  pharynx,  and  frequently 
cohered  by  a  sort  of  sub-Ubrum,  styled  by  M.  Savigny  the  tpifkur 
fyax.  At  other  times,  in  the  HewupUra  and  DipUra^  the  mandi- 
bles and  maxillc  are  replaced  by  scaly  pieces  in  the  form  of  sets, 
which  are  received  in  an  elongated  tubular  sheath,  that  b  cither 
cylindrical  and  articulated,  or  formed  with  more  less  of  an  elbow, 
and  terminated  by  a  kind  of  lips.  In  this  case  they  constitute  a  true 
proboscis.  In  others  that  also  live  by  suction,  the  LtpidopterOy  tbe 
■laxiils  alone  are  greatly  elongated  and  united,  producing  a  tubular 
setiform  body,  resembling  a  long,  slender,  and  spiral  tongue;  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  mouth  are  conr^iderably  reduced.  Sometimes 
again,  as  in  many  of  the  Crustacea,  the  anterior  feet  approach  the 
maxilla?,  assume  their  form,  and  exercise  part  of  their  functions — tbe 
latter  are  then  said  to  be  multiplied.  It  may  even  happen  that  the 
true  maxilKT  become  so  much  reduced,  that  the  maxillary  feet  sup- 
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ply  their  place  in  toto.  Whatever  be  the  modifications  of  these 
parts,  however,  they  can  always  be  recognized  and  referred  to  a 
general  type. 


CLASS  I. 
CRUSTACEA. 

The  Crustacea  are  articulated  animals,  with  articulated  feet,  re- 
spiring by  means  of  branchiss,  protected  in  some  by  the  borders  of 
a  shell,  and  external  in  others,  but  which  are  not  inclosed  in  special 
cavities  of  the  body,  and  which  receive  air  from  openings  in  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  Their  circulation  is  double,  and  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Mollusca.  The  blood  is  transmitted  from  the  heart, 
which  is  placed  on  the  back,  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body, 
whence  it  is  sent  to  the  branchiae,  and  thence  back  again  to  the 
heart.  These  branchiae,  sometimes  situated  at  the  base  of  the  feet, 
or  even  on  them,  and  at  others  on  the  inferior  appendages  of  the 
abdomen,  either  form  pyramids  composed  of  laminae  in  piles,  or  bris- 
tled with  setas,  or  tufled  filaments  of  simple  ones,  and  even  appear 
in  some  cases  to  consist  wholly  of  hairs. 

The  Crustacea  are  apterous  or  deprived  of  wings,  furnished  with 
compound  eyes,  though  rarely  with  ocelli,  and  usually  with  four  an- 
tennae. They  have  mostly — the  Psecilopoda  excepted — three  pairs 
of  jaws,  the  two  superior  ones,  designated  by  the  name  of  mandibles^ 
included;  as  msiny  foot-jaws^  the  last  four  of  which,  however,  in  a 
great  many  instances,  become  true  feet;  and  ten  feet  properly  so 
called,  all  terminated  by  a  single  small  nail.  The  mouth,  as  in  In- 
sects, presents  a  labrum  and  a  ligula,  but  no  lower  lip  properly  so 
called,  or  comparable  to  that  of  the  latter;  the  third  pair  of  foot-jaws, 
or  the  first,  closes  the  mouth  externally,  and  replaces  that  part. 

Their  envelope  is  usually  solid,  and  more  or  less  calcareous. 
They  change  their  skin  several  times,  and  generally  preserve  their 
primitive  form  and  natural  activity.  They  are  mostly  carnivorous 
and  aquatic,  and  live  several  years.     They  do  not  attain  their  adult 

2  O 
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state  uDtil  after  casting  their  skin  a  certain  number  of  times.  WHb 
the  exception  of  a  few  in  which  these  changes  somewhat  influence 
their  primitive  form  and  modify  or  augment  their  locomotive  or- 
gans, they  are  at  birth,  size  apart,  such  as  they  are  always  to  re- 
main. 


Division  of  the  Crustacea  into  Orders, 

The  situation  and  form  of  the  branchiae,  the  mode  in  which  the 
head  is  articulated  with  the  trunk,  the  mobility  or  fixedness  of  the 
eyes,  the  organs  of  manducation,  and  the  teguments,  constitute  the 
basis  of  our  divisions,  and  give  rise  to  the  following  orders. 

We  divide  this  class  into  two  sections,  the  Malacostraca,  and 
the  Entomosthaca. 

The  first  are  usually  furnished  with  very  solid  teguments,  of  a 
calcareous  nature,  and  with  ten  or  fourteen  feet,  generally  uoguicu- 
lated.  The  mouth,  situated  in  the  ordinary  place,  is  composed  of 
a  labrum,  tongue,  two  mandibles  (frequently  furnished  with  palpi), 
and  two  pairs  of  maxillas  covered  by  the  foot-jaws.  In  a  great 
number  each  eye  is  placed  on  an  articulated  and  movable  pedicle, 
and  the  branchiae  are  concealed  under  the  lateral  margins  of  the 
upper  or  lower  shell;  in  the  others  they  are  usually  placed  under 
the  post-abdomen.  This  section  consists  of  d^e  orders:  the  Dec^ 
poda,  Stomapoda^  Lssmodipoda^  Ampkipoda,  and  the  Isopoda, 
The  four  first  embrace  the  genus  Cancer  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  kst 
his  Oniscus. 

The  second,  the  Entomostraca,  or  "  Insects  with  shells'^  of  MoUer, 
is  formed  of  the  genus  Monoculus,  Lin.  Here  the  teguments  are 
horny  and  very  thin,  while  a  shell,  resembling  a  buckler,  composed 
of  from  one  to  two  pieces,  covers  or  incloses  the  body  of  the  greater 
number.  The  eyes  are  almost  always  sessile,  and  frequenUy  there 
is  but  one.  The  feet,  the  number  of  which  varies,  are  mosUy  fitted 
for  natation,  and  without  a  terminal  nail.  Some  of  them,  having 
an  anterior  mouth,  composed  of  a  labrum,  two  mandibles — raidy 
furnished  with  palpi,  a  tongue,  and  one,  or  at  most  two  pairs  of  jaws, 
of  which  the  external  ones  are  naked  or  are  not  covered  by  the  foot- 
jaws,  approximate  to  the  preceding  Crustacea.  In  the  other  Ento- 
mostraca, which  seem  to  approach  the  Arachnides  in  several 
particulars,  the  organs  of  manducation  are  sometimes  simply  formed 
by  Uie  coxae  of  Uie  feet,  projecting  and  arranged  like  lobes  bristhng 
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with  small  spines  round  a  large  central  pharynx.  At  others  they 
either  compose  a  little  siphon  or  heak,  used  for  suction,  as  in  seve- 
ral Arachnides  and  Insects,  or  they  are  wholly  (or  nearly  so) 
invisible  externally,  either  because  the  siphon  is  internal,  or  because 
the  suction  is  produced  in  the  manner  of  a  cup. 

The  Entomostraca  are  thus  dentated  or  edentated.     The  first 
will  form  our  order  of  the  Branchiofoda,  and  the  second  that  of 

the  PiGCILOPODA. 


FIRST  GENERAL  DIVISION. 

MALACOSTRACA. 

The  Malacostraca  naturally  divide  themselves  into  those  whose 
eyes  are  placed  on  a  movable  pedicle,  and  those  in  which  they  are 
sessile  and  fixed. 

a.  Eyes  placed  on  a  movable  and  articulated  pedicle. 


ORDER  I. 

DEC  APOD  A(  I). 

The  head,  in  the  Decapoda,  is  closely  joined  to  the  thorax,  and 
covered  with  it  by  a  shell,  entirely  continuous,  but  that  most  fre- 
quently exhibits  deep  lines  dividing  it  into  various  regions  which  in- 
dicate the  places  occupied  by  the  principal  internal  organs.  The 
mode  of  their  circulation  presents  characters  which  distinguish  them 
from  the  other  Crustacea. 

These  animals  gTov9  but  slowly,  and  live  a  long  time.  It  is 
among  them  that  we  find  the  largest  and  most  useful  species,  but 
their  flesh  is  not  easily  digested.  The  body  of  some  Palinuri  attains 
the  length  of  a  metre.    Their  claws  are  efficacious  weapons,  and 

(1)  Ten-Footed. 
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have  such  power  in  Urge  individuals}  that  tkey  have  been  teen  «p 
seize  a  Goat,  and  drag  it  from  tbe  sbore.  Tbej  oaually  inhabil  wa- 
ter, but  do  not  instantly  perish  when  deprived  of  it;  some  species 
even  pass  a  part  of  their  lives  on  land.  Even  they  are  compelJed  to 
fix  their  domicil,  either  in  burrows,  or  in  cool,  damp  places.  The 
Decapoda  are  voracious  and  carnivorous.  Certain  species  even  pe- 
netrate into  cemeteries,  and  devour  the  dead.  Their  limbs  are 
regenerated  with  surprising  promptitude,  but  it  is  requsite  that  the 
fracture  be  at  the  junction  of  the  articulations,  and  when  accident 
determines  it  otherwise,  they  know  how  to  apply  a  remedy.  Wheo 
they  wish  to  change  their  skin,  they  seek  a  retired  and  solitary  Bpoi^ 
in  order  to  be  sheltered  from  their  enemies,  and  to  remain  at  rest 
When  the  change  is  effected,  their  body  is  soA,  and  has  a  more  ex- 
quisite flavour.  A  chemical  analysis  of  the  old  shell  proves  it  to 
be  formed  of  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  united  in  dife- 
ent  proportions  with  gelatine. 


FAMILY  I. 

BRACHYURA(l). 

Tail  shorter  than  the  trunk,  without  appendages  or  fins  at  the  ex- 
tremity, and  doubled  under  in  a  state  of  rest,  when  it  is  received  in 
a  fossula  on  the  chest.  Triangular  in  the  males,  and  only  furnish- 
ed  at  base  with  four  or  two  appendages,  in  the  form  of  horns,  the 
superior  of  which  are  the  iargosit,  it  becomes  widened,  and  convex 
in  the  females,  presenting  beneath  four  pairs  of  double  haiiy  fila- 
ments, destined  to  support  the  ova,  and  analogous  to  the  sub-caudal 
natatory  feet  of  the  Macroura,  and  others. 

This  family  may  constitute  but  one  genus,  that  of 

Cancer,  Lin. 

Or  the  Crabs.  Naturalists,  however,  have  now  divided  them  into  the  Sloim' 
merSj  Jircttaied,  Quadrilateral,  Orbicular,  Triangular,  &c.  diflTering  in  shape, 
the  number  and  form  cf  the  spines  or  teeth,  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
eyes  and  their  pedicles,  &c.  Each  of  these  sections  are  again  divided  into 
numerous  genera. 

Among  the  most  noted  of  these  we  find  the  Land  Crabs  of  intertropical 


(1)  Short.UUed. 
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countrief.  Their  habits  are  a  conttant  source  of  interest  to  travellers, 
but  by  abstracting  from  their  accounts  all  improbable  and  doubtful  facts, 
their  history  will  be  as  follows.  The  grater  portion  of  their  life  is  passed 
on  land,  where  they  secrete  themselves  in  holes,  from  which  they  never 
issue  but  at  night.  Some  inhabit  cemeteries.  Once  in  the  year  they  col- 
lect in  immense  bands  and  pursue  a  direct  course  to  the  sea,  heedless  of  aU 
obstacles;  after  depositing  their  ova,  they  return  much  enfeebled.  It  is 
nid  tliat  they  seal  up  the  mouth  of  their  burrow  during  the  time  they  are 
casting  their  shell. 


FAMILY  11. 

MACROURA(l). 

In  the  Decapoda  Macroura,  the  end  of  the  tail  is  provided  with 
appendages  which  most  frequently  form  a  fin  on  each  side;  the  tail 
itself  is  at  least  as  long  as  the  body,  extended,  exposed  and  simply 
curved  towards  its  posterior  extremity.  Its  under  surface  usually 
presents  in  both  sexes  ^ve  pairs  of  false  feet,  each  terminated  by 
two  laminae,  or  as  many  filaments.  This  tail  is  always  composed 
of  seven  distinct  segments.  The  branchiae  are  formed  of  vesicular, 
bearded  and  hairy  pyramids,  arranged  in  several  of  them,  either  in 
two  rows,  or  in  separate  fasciculi.  The  antennae  are  generally 
elongated  and  salient.  The  ocular  pedicles  are  usually  short. 
The  external  foot-jaws  are  mostly  narrow  and  elongated,  resembling 
palpi,  and  do  not  wholly  cover  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth.  The 
shell  is  narrower  and  more  elongated  than  that  of  the  Brachyura, 
and  usually  terminates  by  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  front. 

With  De  Geer  and  Gronovius,  we  will  arrange  them  in  a  single  genus, 
that  of 

AsTAcrs, 

Which  we  divide  in  the  following  manner.  Some,  by  the  proportions, 
figure*  and  uses  of  their  feet,  of  which  the  first,  or  at  least  the  second  pair, 
are  in  the  form  of  claws,  and  by  the  subcaudal  situations  of  their  ova,  evi- 
dently approach  the  preceding  Crustacea,  and  approximate  still  more 
closely  to  those  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  Cratvfish,  Lobster^  and 
Shrimp. 

The  feet  of  the  others  are  very  slender,  and  are  furnished  with  an  exte- 


(1)  Long-tailed. 
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nor  and  elongated  appendage  or  branch,  which  teema  to  double  their  i 
her.     They  are  ezclusiTely  adapted  for  natation,  and  none  of  them 
nates  in  a  forceps.     The  ova  are  situated  between  them,  and  not  under  tiie 
taiL 

This  genus  is  now  divided  into  four  sections  each  connsting  of  nume- 
rous subgenera.  In  one  of  these  (Pagurus)  we  find  the  Hennit  (Cancer 
BemharduSf  L.)  which  inhabits  univalye  shells,  stopping  the  aperture  with 
its  right  claw,  which  b  the  largest.  It  is  common  in  European  seas.  In  an- 
other {MaeuSf  Fab. )  we  find  the  Jhtaeiu  marintu  or  Common  Lohiter. 
The  fresh  water  species  are  known  by  the  name  of  Craw-JUk.  Among  thete 
also  we  find  the  Shrimp  (Crangon)  and  the  Prawns  (PtdaBmon). 


ORDER  II. 

STOMAPODA. 

The  branchiae  of  the  Stomapoda  are  exposed  and  attached  to  the 
five  pairs  of  sub-abdominal  appendages,  exhibited  to  us  by  that  pait 
of  the  body,  called  tail,  in  the  Decapoda,  and  which  here,  as  inmost 
of  the  Macroura,  are  fitted  for  natation,  or  are  fin-feet  Their  shell 
is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  anterior  of  which  supports  the  eyes 
and  intermediate  antennae,  or  composes  the  head,  without  giving  on- 
gin  to  the  foot-jaws.  These  organs,  as  well  as  the  four  anterior  feet, 
are  frequently  approximated  to  the  mouth  on  two  lines  that  converge 
inferiorly,  and  hence  the  denomination  of  Stomapoda  afiUxed  to  this 
order. 

The  teguments  of  the  Stomapoda  are  thin,  and  in  several  nearly 
membranous  or  diaphanous.  The  shell  is  sometimes  formed  of  two 
shields,  of  which  the  anterior  corresponds  to  the  head  and  the  pos- 
terior to  the  thorax,  and  sometimes  of  a  single  piece,  which  bow- 
ever  is  free  behind,  usually  exposing  the  thoracic  segments,  bearing 
the  three  last  pairs  of  feet  and  having  an  articulation  before  tint 
•erves  as  a  base  io  the  eyes  and  intermediate  antennae;  these  latter 
organs  are  always  extended  and  terminated  by  two  or  three  threads. 
The  eyes  are  always  approximated.  The  formation  of  the  mouth  is 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  Decapoda;  but  the  palpi  of  the  man- 
dibles, instead  of  being  laid  on  them,  are  always  vertical.  The 
foot-jaws  are  deprived  of  the  fiagelliform  appendage  presented  to  us 
by  the  same  parts  in  the  Decapoda.     They  have  the  form  of  claws 
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or  of  small  feet,  and,  at  least  in  several — the  Squillae, — their  exter- 
nal base  as  well  as  that  of  the  two  anterior  feet  properly  so  called, 
exhibits  a  vesicular  body. 

The  Stomapoda  are  all  marine  Crustacea.  Their  favourite  habi- 
tat is  in  the  intertropical  latitudes,  and  they  are  not  found  beyond 
the  temperate  zones.  Of  their  habits  we  are  totally  ignorsmt;  that 
those  which  are  furnished  with  claws  use  them  in  seizing  their  prey, 
in  the  manner  of  those  Orthoptera  called  Mantes^  we  cannot  doubt. 
Hence  their  vulgar  appellation  of  Sea-ManHs:  they  are  the  Crcm- 
gones  and  Crangines  of  the  Greeks.  According  to  Kisso  they  pre- 
fer sandy  bottoms  in  deep  water.  Other  Stomapoda,  those  of  our 
second  family,  being  less  favoured  with  natatory  appendages,  and 
having  a  much  flatter  and  more  superficially  extended  body,  are  ge- 
nerally found  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  they  move  very 
slowly.     We  will  divide  the  Stomapoda  into  two  families. 

FAMILY  I. 

UNIPELTATA. 

In  this  family  the  shell  consists  of  a  single  ^Ate^of  an  elongated 
quadrilateral  form,  usually  widened  and  free  behind,  covering  the 
head,  the  antennae  and  eyes  excepted,  which  are  placed  on  a  com- 
mon anterior  articulation,  and  at  least  the  first  segments  of  the  body. 
Its  anterior  extremity  terminates  in  a  point,  or  is  preceded  by  a  small 
plate  with  a  similar  end.  All  the  foot-jaws,  the  second  of  which 
are  very  large,  and  the  four  anterior  feet  are  closely  approximated 
to  the  mouth  on  two  inferiorly  converging  lines,  and  have  the  form 
of  claws  with  a  single  finger  or  mobile  and  flexed  hook.  With  the 
exception  of  the  second  feet  all  these  organs  are  furnished  at  their 
external  origin  with  a  little  pediculated  vesicle.  The  other  six  feet^ 
at  the  base  of  whose  third  segment  is  a  lateral  appendage,  are  linear, 
terminated  by  a  brush,  and  simply  natatory.  The  lateral  antennas 
have  a  scale  at  their  base,  and  the  stem  of  the  intermediaries  is  com- 
posed of  three  filaments.  The  body  is  narrow  and  elongated;  the 
ocular  pedicles  are  always  short. 

This  family  is  composed  of  but  one  genus,  that  of 

SavuxA,  Fab., 
Which  is  now  divided  into  the  True  SquiUm^  Gonodadyhu,  Connii,  Sec 
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FAMILY  n. 
BIPELTATA. 

in  this  family  we  find  the  shell  divided  into  two  shields,  the  ante* 
rior  of  which,  very  large  and  more  or  less  oval,  forma  the  bead,  and 
the  posterior,  corresponding  to  the  thorax,  transverse  and  angular 
in  its  circumference,  supports  the  foot-jaws  and  feet     These  latter, 
with  the  exception  at  most  of  the  two  posterior  and  two  last  foot-jaif^ 
are  slender  and  filiform,  usually  very  long  and  accompanied  bj  a 
lateral  ciliated  appendage.     The  other  four  foot-jaws  are  TerysniD 
and  conical.     The  base  of  the  lateral  antenns  exhibits  do  scale; 
the  intermediaries  are  terminated  by  two  threads.     The  ocular  pe- 
dicles are  long.     The  body  is  much  flattenedi  membranous,  and 
diaphanous;  the  abdomen  small  and  its  posterior  fin  without  spiofla 
It  comprises  but  a  single  genus,  the 

Phyllosoma,  Leach, 
Of  which  all  the  species  inhabit  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Oriental  teat. 

MALACOSTKACA. 

b.  Eyes  sessUe  and  immovable. 

The  Branchiopoda  are   the  only  Crustacea  of  which  we  shall 
henceforward  have  occasion  to  speak,  that  exhibit  eyes  placed  OQ 
pedicles.     But   independently  of  the  fact  that  these  pedidct  aie 
neither  articulated  nor  lodged  in  special  cavities,  the  Branchiopodt 
have  no  shell  and  are  otherwise  removed  from  the  preceding  CvB' 
tacea  by  various  characters.     All  the  Malacostraca  of  this  divittOB 
are  also  deprived  of  a  shell;  their  body,  from  the  head  downward^ 
is  composed  of  a  suite  of  articulations  of  which  each  of  the  firtt 
seven  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  feet,  the  following  and  last  oiie^ 
seven  at  most,  forming  a  sort  of  tail  terminated  by  fins  or  stylilbriB 
appendages.     The  head  presents  four  antennx,  the  two  intermediate 
superior,  two  eyes,  and  a  mouth   composed  of  two  mandibles,  a 
tongue,  two  pairs  of  jaws,  and  a  sort  of  lip  formed  by  two  fbot-jawt 
that  correspond  to  the  two  superior  ones  of  the  Decapoda;  here,  as 
in  the  Stomapoda,  the  flagnim  no  longer  exists.     The  four  lift 
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foot-jaws  are  transfonned  into  feet,  sometimes  simple  and  at  others 
constituting  a  claw,  but  almost  always  with  a  single  toe  or  hook. 

All  these  Crustacea  are  small,  and  mostly  inhabit  the  sea-coast 
or  fresh  water.  Some  are  terrestrial,  and  others  are  known  which 
are  parasitical. 


ORDER  III. 
AMPHIPODA. 

The  Amphipoda  are  the  only  Malacostraca  with  sessile  and  im- 
movable eyes,  whose  mandibles,  like  those  of  the  preceding  Crus- 
tacea, are  furnished  with  a  palpus,  and  the  only  ones  whose  sub- 
caudal  appendages,  always  very  apparent,  by  their  narrow  and 
elongated  form,  their  articulations,  bifurcations,  and  other  incisures, 
as  well  as  by  the  hairs  or  cilia  with  which  they  are  provided,  resem- 
ble false  or  natatory  feet.  In  the  Malacostraca  of  the  following 
orders,  these  appendages  have  the  form  of  lamina;  or  scales;  here 
these  hairs  and  cilia  appear  to  constitute  the  branchis.  Many  of 
them,  like  the  Stomapoda  and  the  Lasmodipoda,  have  vesicular  bursod 
either  between  their  feet  or  at  their  external  base,  the  use  of  which 
is  unknown. 

The  first  pair  of  feet,  or  that  which  corresponds  to  the  second 
foot-jaws,  is  always  annexed  to  a  particular  segment,  the  first  after 
the  head.  The  antenna),  which,  with  a  single  exception— the  Phro- 
nims, — are  four  in  number,  project,  gradually  taper  into  a  point, 
and  consist,  as  in  the  preceding  Crustacea,  of  a  peduncle  and  a 
single  stem,  or  one  furnished  at  most  with  a  little  lateral  branch,  and 
usually  composed  of  several  joints.  The  body  is  generally  com- 
pressed and  curved  beneath  posteriorly.  The  terminal  appendages 
of  the  tail  are  most  frequently  styliform  and  articulated.  Most  of 
them  swim  and  leap  with  facility  and  always  laterally.  Some  in- 
habit springs  and  rivulets;  most  of  them  however  live  in  salt  water. 
Their  colour  is  uniform,  verging  on  reddish  or  greenish. 

They  may  all  be  comprised  in  a  single  genus,  that  of 
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GAMMAmuBf  Fab.« 

Which  is  now  dmded  into  Tarioas  inbgenen,  foch  ai  PiboMO,  ^ffm^ 
huG,    Amonf^themottinterestiDi^of  these  is  the 

CoBOFsnTx,  Lat. 
The  C.  bngieondif  caOed  Pemys,  on  the  coast  of  RocheDe,  fifes  in  holei^ 
which  it  forms  in  the  mud,  that  is  covered  with  hurdles,  called  hmAoh  by 
the  inhabitants.    The  animal  does  not  make  its  appearance  till  the  begia- 
ning^  of  May.    It  wages  ereriasting  war  against  the  Nereides,  Amphinoam^ 
Arenicolae,  and  other  marine  Annulata,  which  inhabit  the  same  localitf.   A 
curious  spectacle  is  presented  by  these  Crustacea,  when  the  tide  is 
in{  myriads  of  them  may  then  be  seen  moring  in  erery  direction, 
the  mud  with  their  great  arms,  and  diluting  it  in  order  to  diseorer  their  pvcp 
b  it  one  of  the  above  mentioned  Annulata  they  have  discovered,  whiek 
b  ten  or  twenty  times  larger  than  themselves?  they  unite  to  attack  and  de- 
Tour  it    The  carnage  never  ceases  until  the  mud  has  been  ihatot^ 
turned  up  and  its  inequalities  levelled.    They  do  not  even  spare  MeUuc^ 
Fishes,  or  dead  bodies  on  the  shore.    They  mount  upon  the  hurdles  wkich 
contain  Muscles,  and  fishermen  assert  that  they  will  cut  the  threads  Ihit 
keep  them  there,  in  order  to  precipitate  them  into  the  mud,  where  tbej  n^ 
devour  them  at  their  leisure. 


ORDER  IV. 

LJEM0DIP0DA.(1) 

The  Laemodipoda  are  the  only  Malacostraca  with  senile  ajee^  in 
which  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body  exhibits  no  Artioet  bnih 
chiSf  and  which  are  almost  deprived  of  a  tail,  the  two  hit  feet  be- 
ing inserted  in  that  extremity,  or  the  segment  which  conoecta  tbea 
with  it  being  merely  followed  by  one  or  two  very  small  joints.  They 
are  also  the  only  ones  in  which  the  two  anterior  feet,  that  eonw 
pond  to  the  second  foot-jaws,  form  part  of  the  head. 

They  all  have  four  setaceous  antennas  supported  bj  a  triaitioB- 
lated  peduncle,  mandibles  without  palpi,  a  vesicular  body  at  tbi 
base  of  at  least  the  four  pairs  of  feet,  beginning  at  the  second  «r 
third  pair,  those  of  the  head  included.  The  body,  usaaDy  Wfom 
or  linear,  is  composed  of  eight  or  nine  segments,  inchiding  tbehsid 
and  some  small  appendages  in  the  form  of  tubercles  at  its  poftarior 

(1)  Throat.footed. 
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and  inferior  extremity.  The  feet  are  terminated  by  a  stout  hook. 
The  four  anterior,  the  second  of  which  are  the  largest^  are  always 
terminated  by  a  monodactyle  forceps  or  a  claw.  In  several,  the 
four  following  ones  are  shortened,  less  articulated,  without  the  ter- 
minal hook,  or  are  rudimental,  and  nowise  adapted  for  the  ordinary 
uses  of  similar  parts. 

The  females  carry  their  ova  under  the  second  and  third  segments 
of  the  body,  in  a  pouch  formed  of  approximated  scales.  They  are 
all  marine  Crustacea. 

We  may  unite  them  in  a  single  genus  which,  by  the  law  of  priority, 
should  be  called 

Cyamus,  Lat. 
Now  divided  into  L^tomeroy  Nauprtdia^  CaprtUa,  and  Ct/amui  prcper. 


ORDER  V. 

IS0P0DA.(1) 

The  Isopoda  approach  the  Laemodipoda  by  the  absence  of  the 
palpi  of  the  mandibles,  but  are  removed  from  them  in  several  other 
respects.  The  two  anterior  feet  are  not  attached  to  the  head,  and 
belong,  as  well  as  the  following  ones,  to  a  particular  segment. 
They  are  always  fourteen  in  number,  unguiculated,  and  without  any 
vesicular  appendage  at  their  base.  The  under  part  of  the  tail  is 
furnished  with  very  apparent  appendages  resembling  leaflets  or  vesi- 
cular burse,  the  two  first  or  external  of  which,  either  partially  or 
wholly,  usually  cover  the  others.  The  body  is  generally  flattened, 
or  is  wider  than  it  is  thick.  The  mouth  consists  of  the  same  pieces 
as  in  the  preceding  Crustacea;  but  here,  those  which  correspond 
to  the  two  superior  ibot-jaws  of  the  Decapoda,  exhibit  an  appear- 
ance of  a  lower  lip  terminated  by  two  palpi,  still  more  than  in  the 
latter.  The  two  mediate  antennae  are  almost  obliterated  in  the  last 
Crustacea  of  this  order,  which  are  all  terrestrial,  and  also  difier  from 
the  others  in  their  respiratory  apparatus.    Most  of  them  are  aqua- 


(1)  Equid-footed. 
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in  the  form  of  barbs,  combs  or  tufls,  constitute  a  part  of  those  feet 
or  of  a  certain  number  of  them,  and  sometimes  of  the  upper  mandi- 
bles. Hence  the  origin  of  our  term  Branchiopoda,  affixed  to  these 
animals,  of  which  at  first  we  formed  but  a  single  order.  Nearly  all 
of  them  are  provided  with  a  shell  composed  of  one  or  two  pieces, 
very  thin,  and  most  generally  almost  membranous  and  nearly  dia- 
phanous, or  at  least  with  a  large  anterior  thoracic  segment,  fre- 
quently confounded  with  the  head,  which  appears  to  replace  the 
shell.  The  teguments  are  usually  rather  horny  than  calcareous, 
thereby  approximating  these  animals  to  the  Insecta  and  Arachnides. 


ORDER  I. 
BRANCHIOPODA(l). 

A  mouth  composed  of  alabrum,  two  mandibles,  aligula,  and  one 
or  two  pairs  of  jaws,  and  branchiae,  the  first  of  which,  when  there 
are  several,  are  always  anterior,  characterize  this  order  or  the  sixth 
of  the  class. 

These  Crustacea  are  always  errant  and  are  generally  protected 
by  a  shell  resembling  that  of  a  bivalve,  and  furnished  with  four  or 
two  antennse.  Their  feet,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  wholly  nata- 
tory. Their  number  varies,  being  but  six  in  some,  while  in  others 
it  amounts  to  twenty,  forty-two,  or  more  than  a  hundred.  Many  of 
them  have  but  one  eye. 

Most  of  these  animals,  as  we  have  already  stated,  being  nearly 
microscopical,  it  is  evident  that  the  application  of  one  of  the  char- 
acters we  have  employed — that  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
palpi  of  the  mandibles — with  respect  to  them,  presents  almost  insu- 
perable difficulties.  The  form  and  number  of  the  feet,  that  of  the 
eyes,  the  shell,  the  antennse,  furnish  us  with  more  visible  marks, 
and  such  as  are  within  the  observation  of  every  one. 

This  order  in  the  systems  of  De  Geer,  Fabricius  and  Linnxus,  a 
nngle  species  excepted — M,  polyphemuSf—conUined  but  the  single 
genus 


(1)  GiU-footed. 
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ORDER  n. 

P-ECILOPODA,!). 

The  Fedlopo^  ai«  durtingmrfied  from  die  Bnnchiopoda  bj  the 
(firersCT  in  the  &m  of  their  teec  imong  the  anterior  of  which  ai 
indetenninate  number  are  ambuLicory.  or  fitted  for  preheuioo; 
while  the  others^  lameiliibrm  or  pinnaDe.  are  branchial  and  natatorj. 
It  b  principally,  however,  bj  the  absence  of  the  osoal  mandiUetiod 
jaws  that  ther  are  removed  from  all  other  Crastaeea.  S^Mnftintf 
these  parts  are  replaced  by  the  spinous  haunches  of  the  first  six  psin 
of  feet:  and  sometimes  the  organs  of  manducation  cooast  other  of 
an  external  sphon  in  the  tbrm  of  an  inarticdated  rostrum,  or  of 
some  other  apparatus  fitted  tbr  suction,  but  concealed  or  slightly 
apparent. 

Their  bodj  is  almost  always*  either  whollj,  or  for  the  greater  por- 
tioiu  invested  with  a  shell  m  the  form  of  a  shield.,  consisting  of  a 
single  plate  in  most  of  them«  and  of  two  in  others,  which  dways 
presents  two  eyes  when  those  organs  are  distinct.  Two  of  their 
Vitieanx^-^'leULtrJt.  Lac. — form  a  forceps  in  several,  and  fulfil  iti 
fiinctioas.  Most  of  them  bare  twelve  feet,  and  nearly  all  the  re- 
mainder hare  either  ten  or  twe^ty-cwo.  Their  usual  habitat  il  OQ 
aqaatic  animauk  and  most  commoaly  on  Fishes. 

We  dif  ide  this  order  into  two  tamiiies. 

FA^nLY  I. 

XYPHOSURA. 

TTiii  frmihr  is  distinguished  from  the  second  by  several  eharacfen: 
there  is  no  siphon:  the  haunches  of  the  first  six  pair  of  foet  ate 
covered  with  small  spines  and  perform  the  office  of  jaws;  there  am 

vl;  Tarioiu-footcd. 
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twenty-two  feet;  the  first  ten,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  anterior 
ones  in  the  males,  are  terminated  by  a  dydactyle  forceps,  and  in- 
serted, as  well  as  the  two  that  follow,  under  a  large  semi-lanar 
shield.     They  are  wandering  animals,  and  form  the  genus 

LiUTLUs,  Fab. 

The  species  are  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  the  Molucca  Crab. 

These  animals  are  sometimes  found  two  feet  in  length,  they  inhabit  the 
seas  of  hot  climates,  and  most  generally  frequent  their  shores.  They  appear 
to  me  to  be  proper  to  the  East  Indies  and  the  coast  of  America.  The  spe- 
cies found  in  France— Z.  a/clop$ — ^is  comjnonly  called  the  CaMeroii^(l) 
from  its  having  some  resemblance  to  the  form  of  that  utensil,  and  because 
when  the  feet  are  removed  its  shell  is  used  to  hold  water.  Savages  employ 
the  stylet  of  the  tail  to  point  their  arrows,  which,  thus  armed,  are  much 
dreaded.  Their  eggs  are  eaten  in  China.  lYhen  these  animals  walk,  their 
feet  are  not  seen.  Fossil  specimens  are  found  in  certain  strata  of  a  mode- 
rate antiquity. 


FAMILY  II. 

SIPHONOSTOMA. 

The  Siphonostoma^  have  no  kind  of  jaws  whatever.  A  weker  or 
siphon^  sometimes  external  and  in  the  form  of  an  acute  inarticulated 
rostrum,  and  at  others  concealed  or  but  slightlj  visible,  fulfils  the 
/unctions  of  a  mouth.  There  are  never  more  than  fourteen  feet 
The  shell  is  very  thin  and  composed  of  a  single  piece.  They  are 
all  parasitical. 

This  family  is  now  divided  into  two  tribes,  the  Calaoides,  com- 
prising Argula  and  Caligus  (or  the  Fish-Louse),  and  the  Lebivei- 
FORMES,  which  consists  of  two  genera  also.  They  are  Dkhelesiium 
and 

NiCOTHOE. 

These  animals  terminate  the  Crustacea,  and  are  distingfuished  from  all  othen 
of  that  class  by  their  heteroclitical  form.  To  the  naked  eye  they  seem 
nothing  more  than  two  lobes  united  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  which  en- 
doses  two  others.     By  the  aid  of  glasses,  however,  we  discover  that 


(1)  The  Exng-arah  of  our  fishermen,  or  the  Bontshot.    Very  common 
on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 
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CLASS  II. 

ARACHNIDES. 

The  Arachnides,  which  compose  the  second  class  of  articulated 
animals  provided  with  movable  feet,  are,  as  well  as  the  Crustacea, 
deprived  of  wings,  are  not  subject  to  changes  of  form,  or  do  not  ex- 
perience any  metamorphosis,  simply  casting  their  skin;  but  they 
differ  from  them  as  well  as  from  Insects  in  several  particulars.  Like 
the  latter,  the  surface  of  their  body  presents  apertures  or  transverse 
fissures  called  stigmata^  for  the  introduction  of  air,  but  they  are  few 
in  number — eight  at  most,  and  usually  but  two — and  confined  to 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  abdomen.  Respiration  is  also  effected 
either  by  means  of  air-branchis,  fulfilling  the  functions  of  lungs  that 
are  contained  in  sacs,  of  which  these  stigmata  are  the  apertures,  or  by 
radiated  tracheae.  The  visual  organs  merely  consist  of  ocelli,  or 
simple  eyes,  which,  when  numerous,  are  variously  grouped.  The 
head,  usually  confounded  with  the  thorax,  in  place  of  the  antennae, 
has  two  articulated  pieces  in  the  form  of  small  didactyle  or  mono- 
dactyle  chelae,  improperly  compared  to  the  mandibles  of  Insects, 
and  so  denominated,  moving  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  former,  or 
from  above  downwards,  still  however  co-operating  in  the  business 
of  manducation,  and  replaced  in  the  Arachnides,  where  the  mouth 
has  the  form  of  a  siphon  or  sucker,  by  two  pointed  blades  which  act 
as  lancets.  A  kind  of  lip,  or  rather  ligula,  produced  by  a  pectoral 
prolongation;  two  jaws  formed  by  the  radical  joint  of  the  first  seg- 
ment of  two  small  legs  or  palpi,  or  by  an  appendage  or  lobe  of  that 
same  joint;  a  part  concealed  under  the  mandibles,  composed  of  a 
projection  in  the  form  of  a  rostrum,  produced  by  the  union  of  a 
▼ery  small  clypeus  terminated  by  an  extremely  small  triangular  la- 
bruro,  and  of  an  inferior  longitudinal  carina,  usually  very  hairy,  are 
the  parts  which,  with  the  pieces  termed  mandibles,  constitute  with 
some  modifications  the  mouth  of  most  of  the  Arachnides.  The  legs, 
like  those  of  Insects,  are  commonly  terminated  by  two  hooks,  and 
even  sometimes  by  one  more,  and  are  all  annexed  to  the  thorax,  or 
2  Q 
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rather  cephalo-thorax,  which,  except  in  a  small  number,  is  oolf 
formed  of  a  single  segment,  and  is  frequently  intimately  uoited  to 
the  abdomen.  This  latter  part  of  the  body  is  soft,  or  but  slightly 
defended,  in  most  of  them. 

Most  of  the  Arachnides  feed  on  Insects  which  they  either  mv(e 
alive,  or  to  which  they  adhere,  abstracting  their  fluids  by  suction. 
Others  are  parasitical,  and  live  on  vertebrated  animals.  Some  of 
them  however  are  only  found  in  flour,  on  cheese,  and  eTen  on  vin- 
ous vegetables.  Those  which  live  on  other  animals  frequently 
multiply  there  to  a  great  extent  Two  of  the  legs,  in  some  specMii 
are  only  developed  by  a  change  of  the  tegument. 


Divisimi  of  the  Arachnides  into  Orders- 
Some  have  pulmonary  sacs,  a  heart  with  very  distinct 
and  six  or  eight  simple  eyes.     They  compose  our  first  order,  or 
that  of  the  Pulmonarl£. 

The  others  respire  by  tracheae,  and  have  no  organs  of  circulttioQ, 
or  if  they  have,  the  circulation  is  not  complete.  The  trachex  are 
divided  near  their  origin  into  various  branches,  and  do  not,  as  io 
Insects,  form  two  trunks  which  run  parallel  to  each  other  throogli- 
out  the  whole  length  of  the  body  and  receive  air  from  vanoos  pcHOti 
by  means  of  numerous  stigmata.  Here,  but  two,  at  moat,  are  (fis* 
tinctly  visible,  and  they  are  situated  near  the  base  of  the  abdomen. 
The  number  of  ocelli  is  at  most  but  four.  They  constitute  cor  se- 
cond and  last  order,  or  that  of  the  Tracheabue. 


ORDER  I. 

PULMONARI^. 

We  here  And  a  well  marked  circulating  system  and  pulmonary 
always  placetl  under  the  abdomen,  announced  externally  by  trmi* 
verse  openings  or  fissures  (stigmata),  of  which  there  are  sometimes 
eight,  four  on  each  side,  and  at  others  four,  or  even  two.  The 
number  of  ocelli  is  from  six  to  eight,  while  in  the  following  order  it 
novor  exceeds  four,  and  is  most  generally  but  two;  sometimes  tbey 
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are  hardly  perceptible,  or  even  annihilated.  The  organ  of  respira- 
tion is  formed  of  little  lamins.  The  heart  is  a  large  vessel  which 
extends  along  the  back,  and  gives  off  branches  on  each  side  and 
anteriorly.  There  are  always  eight  legs.  The  head  is  always  con- 
founded with  the  thorax,  and  .presents  at  its  anterior  superior  ex- 
tremity two  mandibles — so  called  by  authors,  the  chelicerae  of  La- 
treiiie,  terminated  by  two  fingers,  one  of  which  is  movable,  or  by 
a  single  one  resembling  a  hook  or  claw  that  is  always  movable. 
The  mouth  is  composed  of  a  labrura,  of  two  palpi,  sometimes  re- 
sembling arms  or  claws,  of  the  two  or  four  jaws,  formed,  when  there 
are  but  two,  by  the  radical  joint  of  these  palpi,  and  moreover,  where 
there  are  four,,  by  the  same  joint  of  the  first  pair  of  feet,  and  of  a 
ligula  consisting  of  one  or  two  pieces. 

FAMILY  I. 

ARANEIDES. 

This  family  is  composed  of  the  genus  Aranea,  Lin.,  or  the  Spi^ 
ders.  They  have  palpi  resembling  little  feet,  without  a  forceps  at 
the  end,  terminated  at  most  by  a  little  hook.  Their  frontal  cheli- 
cersB  (the  mandibles  of  authors)  are  terminated  by  a  movable  hook,, 
flexed  inferiorly,  underneath  which,  and  near  its  extremity,  which  is 
always  pointed,  is  a  little  opening,  that  allows  a  passage  to  a  veno- 
mous fluid  contained  in  a  gland  of  the  preceding  joint.  There  are 
never  more  than  two  jaws.  The  thorax  usually  marked  with  a  de- 
pression in  the  form  of  a  V,  indicating  the  space  occupied  by  the 
head,  consists  of  a  single  segment,  posteriorly  to  which,  by  means 
of  a  short  pedicle,  is  suspended  a  movable  and  usually  sofl  abdomen; 
it  is  always  furnished  with  from  four  to  six  closely  approximated 
cylindrical  or  conical,  articulated  mamillae  with  fleshy  extremities, 
which  are  perforated  with  numberless  small  orifices  for  the  passage  of 
silky  filaments  of  extreme  tenuity  proceeding  from  internal  reservmrs. 
Their  legs,  identical  as  to  form,  but  of  different  sizes,  are  composed 
of  seven  joints,  of  which  the  two  first  form  the  hip,  the  third  the 
thigh,  the  fourth  and  fiflh  the  tibia,  and  the  two  others  the  tarsus: 
the  last  is  terminated  by  two  hooks  usually  pectinated,  and  in  se?e- 
nl  by  one  more,  which  is  smaller  and  not  dentated.  The  intMinal 
iBtfial  is  straight,  consisting  of  a  first  stomach,  composed  of  several 
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sacs,  and  then  of  a  second  stomach  or  dilatation  surrounded  with 

silk. 
The  nervous  system  is  composed  of  a  double  cord  occupying  the 

median  line  of  the  body,  and  of  ganglions  which  distribute  nerves  to 

the  various  organs. 

With  respect  to  the  simple  eyes,  or  ocelli,  Mr  Dafour  remarks 
that  they  shine  in  darkness  like  those  of  Cats,  and  that  the  Araneides 
most  probably  enjoy  the  faculty  both  of  nocturnal  and  diomal 
vision. 

The  abdomen  becomes  so  putrid  and  decomposed  after  death, 
that  its  colours  and  even  its  form  are  soon  destroyed.  M.  Dufonr, 
bj  means  of  a  rapid  desiccation,  the  mode  of  which  he  points  ool, 
has  succeeded  in  remedying  this  evil  to  a  great  degree. 

The  silk,  according  to  Reaumur,  is  first  elaborated  in  two  little 
reservoirs,  shaped  like  tears  of  glass,  placed  obliquely,  one  on  each 
side,  at  the  base  of  six  other  reservoirs,  resembling  intestines,  situated 
close  to  each  other,  flexed  six  or  seven  times,  proceeding  from  i 
little  beneath  the  origin  of  the  abdomen,  and  terminating  in  the  pt- 
pillffi  by  a  very  slender  thread.  It  is  in  these  last  mentioned  veaseii 
that  the  silk  acquires  a  greater  degree  of  firmness  and  other  proper- 
ties peculiar  to  it;  they  communicate  with  the  preceding  ones  bj 
branches,  forming  a  number  of  geniculate  turns,  and  then  various 
pieces  of  net-work.  The  newly  spun  filaments,  when  first  drawn 
from  the  mamillas,  are  adhesive,  and  a  certain  degree  of  desiccatioo 
or  evaporation  is  required  to  fit  them  for  their  destined  purposes. 
When  the  temperature  is  propitious,  however,  a  single  instant  is 
sufficient,  as  the  animal  employs  them  the  moment  they  escape  from 
the  apparatus.  Those  white  and  silky  floccuJi  that  may  be  observed 
floating  about  in  spring  and  autumn  in  foggy  weather,  are  certainly 
produced — as  we  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  tracing  them  to  their 
point  of  origin — by  various  young  Araneides;  they  are  mostly  the 
larger  threads  which  are  intended  to  afford  points  of  attachment  to 
the  radii  of  the  web,  or  those  that  compose  the  chain,  and  which, 
becoming  more  ponderous  by  the  access  of  moisture,  sink,  approach 
one  another,  and  finally  form  little  pellets:  we  frequently  observe 
them  collected  near  the  web  commenced  by  the  Spider,  and  in 
which  it  resides. 

It  is  also  very  probable  that  many  of  the  young  animals,  not  hav- 
ing as  yet  a  sufficient  supply  of  silk,  limit  their  structure  to  throwing 
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out  simple  threads.  It  is,  I  think,  to  the  young  Lycosas  that  we 
must  attribute  those  which  intersect  the  furrows  of  ploughed  grounds, 
whose  numbers  are  rendered  so  apparent  by  the  reflection  of  light 
after  sunrise.  By  chemical  analysis,  these  threads  exhibit  the  same 
characters  as  the  web  of  the  spider: — they  are  not  then  formed  in 
the  atmosphere,  as,  for  want  of  proper  observation,  ex  visu,  that  ce- 
lebrated naturalist,  M.  Lamarck,  has  conjectured.  Gloves  and 
stockings  have  been  made  with  this  silk;  but  it  was  found  impossible 
to  apply  the  process  on  a  large  scale,  and  as  it  is  subject  to  many 
difficulties,  is  rather  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  utility.  This  sub- 
stance, however,  is  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  little  animal 
in  question.  With  if,  the  sedentary  species,  or  those  which  do  not 
roam  abroad  in  search  of  their  prey,  weave  webs  of  a  more  or  less 
compact  tissue,  whose  form  and  position  vary  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar habits  of  each  of  them,  and  that  are  so  many  snares  or  traps, 
where  the  insects  on  which  they  feed  become  entangled,  or  are 
taken.  No  sooner  is  one  of  them  arrested  there  by  the  hooks  of 
its  tarsi,  than  the  Spider,  some  times  placed  in  the  centre  of  his  net, 
or  at  the  bottom  of  his  web,  or  at  others  lying  in  ambush  in  a  pecu- 
liar domicil  situated  near  and  in  one  of  the  angles,  rushes  towards 
his  victim  and  endeavours  to  pierce  him  with  his  murderous  dart, 
distilling  into  the  wound  a  prompt  and  mortal  poison;  should  the 
former  resist  too  vigorously,  or  should  it  be  dangerous  to  the  latter 
to  approach  it,  he  retreats,  waiting  until  it  has  either  exhausted  its 
powers  by  struggling,  or  become  more  entangled  in  the  net;  but 
should  there  be  no  cause  of  fear,  he  hastens  to  bind  it  by  involving 
the  body  in  his  silken  threads,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  completely 
enveloped. 

Lister  says  that  Spiders  dart  their  threads  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Porcupine  darts  his  quills,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  in 
the  latter,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  the  spines  are  detached 
from  the  body,  whereas  in  the  former,  these  threads,  though  pro- 
pelled to  a  considerable  distance,  always  remain  connected  with  it. 
The  possibility  of  this  has  been  denied.  Be  it  as  it  may,  we  have 
.  seen  threads  issuing  from  the  mamillae  of  several  Thomisi  form 
straight  lines,  and  when  the  animals  moved  circularly,  producing 
movable  radii.  A  second  use  to  which  this  silk  is  applied  by  all 
female  Araneides,  is  in  the  construction  of  the  sacs  destined  to  con- 
tain their  eggs.     The  texture  and  form  of  these  sacs  are  variously 
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iccotifiag  to  the  habits  of  the  race.  They  are  ueoaDj 
qikeroidal;  soom  of  them  resemhle  a  cap  or  tymhal,  others  are 
pbced  oa  a  pet&de,  and  some  are  claviform.  They  are  sometimei 
partiaihr  eaielopcd  with  foreigD  bodies,  such  as  earth,  leaves,  d&c; 
a  finer  ssrifKihl.  ot  sort  of  tow  or  down,  frequently  sarrooods  the 
eggs  in  their  iotenor,  where  they  are  firee  or  agglutinated  and  more 
er  leas  utmeroasw 

I  have  ascertained  that  a  single  woand  from  a  moderate  sized 
Spider  will  kill  o«r  common  Fly  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  also  cer- 
laim  that  the  bite  of  those  krge  ones  of  South  America,  which  are 
there  called  Crab-Spiders^  and  are  placed  by  us  in  the  genus  Mjh 
gafe,  kills  the  smaller  Tertebrated  animals,  such  as  Humming-Birdii 
PigvMtt,  4cc,  and  produces  a  violent  ferer  in  Man;  the  sting  of 
eosne  species  in  the  south  of  France  has  e? en  occasionally  proisd 
istal.  We  may  therefore,  without  beliering  all  the  fobulous  stoiiai 
of  Bagliri  and  others  respecting  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula,  nuilnHt 
Spiders,  and  particularly  the  larger  ones. 

Various  insects  of  the  genus  Sphex,  Lin.,  (Wasps)  seize  apoi 
them,  pierce  them  with  their  sting,  and  transport  them  into  holei 
where  they  have  deposited  their  eggs,  as  a  source  of  food  for  their 
young.  Most  of  them  perish  in  winter,  but  there  are  some  which 
liTe  sereral  years — such  are  the  Mygales,  the  Lycosae,  and  probably 
several  others. 

M.  Leon  Dufour,  who  has  published  many  excellent  memoirs  od 
the  anatomy  of  Insects,  who  has  especially  studied  those  of  Valencia, 
among  which  be  has  detected  several  new  species,  and  to  whose 
labours  the  science  of  Botany  is  not  less  indebted,  has  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  respiratory  organs  of  spiders,  and  it  is  from  him 
that  we  have  taken  our  divisions,  which  consist  of  those  thai  ha?e 
four  pulmonary  sacs — with  as  many  external  stigmata,  two  on  each 
side*  and  closely  approximated — and  of  such  as  have  but  twa  The 
first,  according  to  our  method,  form  but  the  single  genus 

Myoale. 

Their  eyes  always  situated  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  thorax,  and  usa- 
ally  closely  approximated;  feet  and  chelicerx  robust.  Most  of  them  haft 
but  four  fu»i(l),  of  which  the  two  lateral  or  external,  situated  somevliat 


(1)  FUUres^  i.  e.  the  papillx  or  iiisi  through  which  the  thread 
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te  others,  are  longest,  and  consist  of  three  segments,  ezcloiriTe  of  the 
nee  that  forms  their  peduncle.  They  weaye  silken  tnbes  in  which 
ide,  and  which  they  conceal  either  in  holes  excavated  by  them  for 
pose,  or  under  stones,  bark  of  trees,  or  between  leaves, 
j^nus  now  forms  several  divisions,  characterized  by  the  number  of 
relative  difference  in  the  length  of  the  legs  and  the  situations  of 
>L    In  the 

Mtoals,  Walck., 
e  true  Mygalet,  the  hairs  which  decorate  the  under  part  of  their  tini 
thick  and  broad  brush,  projec^g  beyond  the  hooks^  and  usuatty 
ingthem. 

division  is  composed  of  the  largest  species  of  the  family,  some  of 
srhen  at  rest,  cover  a  circular  space  of  from  six  to  seven  inches  in 
r.  They  sometimes  seize  upon  Humming-Birds.  They  establish  their 
in  the  clefts  of  trees,  under  the  bark,  in  the  fissures  of  rocks,  or  on 
ace  of  leaves  of  various  plants.  The  cell  of  the  Mygak  avicularia 
form  of  a  tube,  narrowed  into  a  point  at  its  posterior  extremity.  It 
of  a  white  web,  of  a  dose,  very  fine  texture,  semi-diaphanou%  and 
ing  muslin. 

I  America  and  the  Antilles  produce  other  species,  called  by  the 
colonists  jiraigniei'CrabeSf  or  Crab-spiders.  Their  bite  is  reputed 
mgerous.  A  veiy  larg^  species — M.  fandatar-AB  also  found  in  the 
dies.  A  species,  nearly  as  large  as  the  avicularia,  inhabits  the  Cape 
L  Hope. 

e  following  Myg^es,  the  superior  extremity  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
nc  presents  a  series  of  spines,  articulated  and  movable  at  base,  and 
;  a  sort  of  rake.  The  tarsi  are  less  pilose  underneath  than  in  the 
ing  division,  and  their  hooks  are  always  exposed, 
e  species,  in  the  dry  and^  mountain  districts  of  the  south  of  Europe 
K>me  other  countries,  excavate  subterraneous  galleries,  which  are 
itly  two  feet  in  depth,  and  so  extremely  tortuous,  that,  according  to 
» it  is  frequently  impossible  to  trace  them.  At  the  mouth,  they  con- 
.  movable  operculum  with  earth  and  silk,  fixed  by  a  hinge,  which, 
\  fonn,  nicely  adjusted  to  the  aperture,  its  inclination,  its  weight, 
superior  position  of  the  hinge,  spontaneously  shuts,  and  completely 
he  entrance  of  their  habitation,  forming  a  kind  of  trap-door,  which 
ely  distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  earth.  Its  inner  surfiice 
with  a  layer  of  silk,  to  which  the  animal  clings,  in  order  to  keep  its 
mt  and  prevent  intruders  from  opening  it  If  it  be  slightly  raised, 
ure  indication  that  the  owner  is  within.  Unearthed,  by  laying  open 
lery  front  of  the  entrance,  it  becomes  stupified,  and  allows  itself  to 
ured  without  resistance.  A  silken  tube,  or  the  nest  properly  to 
lines  the  inside  of  the  gallery.  There  are  several  species, 
remaining  subgenera  are  Atypua^  Eriodon,  &c.,  differing  in  the  in- 
of  the  palpi,  the  ligula,  number  of  eyes,  &c. 
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We  Mnr  pa«  to  Axaneides  with  bat  oae  pair  of  puhnonaiy  Me%  mod  m 
WMBj  fftigmata.  They  mil  hare  palpi  formed  of  fire  joints  inserted  iaio 
the  external  side  of  the  javs  near  their  base,  and  most  frequently  in  a  rams; 
a  ligula  extending  between  them  either  nearly  square,  triangular  or  aemi- 
orcular  and  six  fusi  at  the  extremity. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  species,  which  enter  into  the  gtanM  Mygale, 
tiiey  compose  that  of 

Abanea,  Lin. 

A  first  dirision  will  comprehend  the  Amurcx  Stni^rr^mijE,  or  tedentny 
spiders.  They  make  webs,  or  throw  out  threads  to  ensnare  their  prcr, 
and  always  remain  in  these  traps,  or  their  vicinity,  as  well  as  near  their  e|;gs. 
Their  eyes  are  approximated  anteriorly  and  are  sometimes  eight  in  number, 
of  which  four  or  two  are  in  the  middle  and  two  or  three  <m  each  »de,  aod 
sometimes  six. 

Some,  which,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  always  moving  forwards,  ve 
term  the  RicnGaiDX,  weave  webs  and  are  stationary;  their  leg^  are  ekta* 
ted  when  at  rest;  sometimes  the  two  first  and  two  last  are  the  longest,  aad 
at  others  those  of  the  two  anterior  pairs,  or  the  fourth  and  the  third.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  eyes  does  not  form  the  segment  of  a  circle  or  t 
crescent- 

They  may  be  divided  into  three  sections:  the  first,  or  that  of  the  Tubite- 
lac,  has  cylindrical  fusi  approximated  into  a  fasciculus  directed  backwards; 
the  legs  are  robust,  the  two  first  or  the  two  last,  and  vice  versa,  longest  in 
some,  and  the  whole  eight  nearly  equal  in  others. 

Clotiio,  Walck. 

A  singular  subgenus.     The  chelicerx  are  very  small,   can  separate  bat 
little,  and  are  not  indented;  vcr\'  small  hooks;  the  shortness  of  the  body  aod 
length  of  tlie  legs  produce  a  resemblance  to  the  Crab-Spiders  or  Tbomisi. 
The  relative  length  of  these  organs  differs  but  little;  the  fourth  pair,  and  then 
Ae  preceding  one  are  merely  somewhat  longer  than  the  first;  the  tarn,  onlf, 
arc  furnished  with  spines.     The  eyes  are  furtlier  from  the  anterior  marpn 
of  the  thorax  than  in  the  following  subgenus,  and  are  approximated  and 
arranged  as  in  the  genus  Mygale  of  Walckcnaer;  tlirce  on  each  side  f<Mina 
reversed  triangle;  Uic  tuo  others  form  a  transverse  line  in  the  space  com- 
prised between  the  two  triangles.     The  jaws  and  the  ligula  are  proportion- 
ably  smaller  than  those  of  the  same  subgenus;  a  short  projection  or  slight  di- 
latation on  the  external  side  of  the  jaws,  gives  insertion  to  the  palpi;  the  javt 
terminate  in  a  point;  the  ligtda  is  triangular  and  not  nearly  oval  as  in  Drasnis. 
The  two  superior  or  most  lateral  fusi  are  long,  but  what,  according  to  Do- 
four,  particularly  characterises  the  Clothos,  is,  that  there  are  two  pectini- 
form  valves  which  open  and  shut  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  in  place  of  the 
two  intermediate  fusi. 

But  a  single  species  is  known,  the  Clotho  Durandii,  Lat     M.  Dufour 
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found  il  in  the  mounUuns  of  Narbonne,  in  the  Pjrrenneet  and  among  the 
rocks  of  Catalonia.     To  this  latter  naturalist  we  are  indebted  not  only  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  external  characters  of  this  spider,  but  for  many  curi- 
ous observations  relative  to  its  habits.     *'  She  constructs,"  says  he,  **  a  riiell 
resembling  a  calotte  an  inch  in  diameter,  on  the  under  surface  of  large 
stones  or  in  the  fissures  of  rocks.     Its  contour  presents  seven  or  eight 
emarginations,  the  angles  of  which  are  alone  attached  to  the  stone  by  silken 
fasciculi,  the  margin  being  free.     This  singular  tent  is  admirably  woven. 
The  exterior  resembles  the  very  finest  taffeta,  formed,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  animal,  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  layers.     Thus,  when  the  young 
Uroctea  first  commences  her  establishment,  she  merely  forms  two  webs 
between  which  she  seeks  for  shelter.     Subsequently,  and  I  believe  at  each 
change  of  tegument,  she  adds  a  certain  number  of  layers.     Finally,  she  lines 
an  apartment  with  a  softer  and  more  downy  material  which  is  to  enclose  the 
sac  of  egg^  and  young  ones.   Although  the  exterior  shell  u  more  or  less  soiled 
by  foreign  bodies  which  serve  to  conceal  it,  the  chamber  of  the  industrious 
architect  is  always  extremely  neat  and  clean.     There  are  four,  ^ye,  or  six 
egg-pouches  or  sacculi  in  each  domicil;  they  are  lenticular,  more  than  four 
Hnes  in  diameter,  and  formed  of  a  snow-white  taffeta  lined  with  the  softest 
down.    The  ova  are  not  produced  till  the  latter  end  of  December  or  the 
beginning  of  January;  the  young  are  to  be  protected  from  the  rigour  of 
winter  and  the  incurnons  of  enemies — all  is  prepared;  the  receptacle  of 
this  precious  deposit  is  separated  from  the  web  that  adheres  to  the  stone  by 
soft  down,  and  from  the  external  calotte  by  the  various  layers  I  have  men- 
tioned.    Some  of  the  emarg^nations  in  the  edge  of  the  pavilion  are  com- 
pletely closed  by  the  continuity  of  the  web,  the  edg^s  of  the  remainder  are 
merely  laid  on  each  other,  so  that  by  raising  them  up,  the  animal  can  issue 
from  its  tent  or  enter  it,  at  pleasure.     When  the  Uroctea  leaves  herhabi- 
tation  for  the  chase,  she  has  nothing  to  fear,  she  only  possesses  the  secret 
of  the  impenetrable  emargination,  and  has  the  key  to  those  which  alone 
afford  an  entrance.     When  her  offspring  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves^ 
they  leave  their  native  dwelling,  to  establish  elsewhere  their  individual 
habitations,  while  the  mother  returns  to  it  and  dies— it  is  thus  her  cradle  and 
her  tomb.'* 

There  are  several  other  genera  of  this  section,  such  as  Dra»8U9,  StgettriOt 
CbMona,  &c.,  in  the  last  of  which,  as  well  as  in  the  following  ones,  we  find 
eight  eyes.  They  form  two  families,  the  Terrestrial  and  Aquatic.  Some 
(Clubiona)  construct  silken  tubes  under  stones;  and  others  ( Aranea  proper), 
a  web  with  a  tube,  in  our  houses,  along  Jiedges,  &c 

In  the  second  section  of  the  sedentary  and  rectigrade  spiders,that  of  the 
ijrsairiTxui,  the  external  papillx  are  nearly  conical,  project  but  little,  are 
eonvergent,  and  form  a  rosette;  the  legs  are  very  slender.  The  jaws  in- 
cline over  the  lip,  and  become  narrower  at  their  superior  extremity,  or  at 
least  do  not  sensibly  widen. 
Most  of  them  have  ^e  first  pair  of  legs  longest,  and  then  the  fourth.    The 

t  R 
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tbdomen  is  more  mlmidnous*  softer,  and  more  coloored  fban  in  the  pro> 
ceding  tribes.  Their  webs  form  an  irreg^olar  net  composed  of  threads 
wluch  cross  each  other  in  every  direction  and  on  serenl  planet.  Thty 
lie  in  wait  for  their  prey,  display  much  anxiety  for  the  preserratioa  <if  their 
eggs,  and  never  abandon  them  till  they  are  hatched.     They  are  Aort-Ered. 

There  are  several  genera  such  as  Seytodest  Theridkn^  Epuintu,  fcc,  dif- 
fering in  the  number  of  eyes,  and  the  mode  of  their  airangement;  tiie  dhape 
of  the  thorax,  &c. 

In  the  third  section  of  the  sedentary  rectigrade  spiders,  the  OmsiTiia^ 
the  external  fusi  are  almost  conical,  slightly  saTient,  convergent,  and  htm 
a  rosette,  the  legs  are  slender,  as  in  the  preceding  section,  hot  the  jawi 
are  straight  and  evidently  wider  at  their  extremity. 

The  first  pair  of  legs,  and  then  the  second,  are  always  the  longest 
There  are  eight  eyes  thus  arranged:  fonr  in  theiniddle  fanning  a  qia^p- 
hteral,  and  two  on  each  side. 

The  Orbitelx  approach  the  Inequitelx  in  the  size,  softness,  and  £vemtf 
of  colour  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  their  short  term  of  existence;  hot  tidr 
web  is  a  regular  piece  of  net-work,  composed  of  concentric  circles  iite^ 
cepted  by  straight  radii  diverging  from  the  centre,  where  they  ahnoet  ahn^s 
remain,  and  in  an  inverted  position,  at  the  circumference.  Some  coaeesl 
themselves  in  a  cell  or  cavity  which  they  have  constructed  near  the  msigia 
of  the  web,  which  is  sometimes  horizontal,  and  at  others  perpendkohr. 
Their  eg^  are  agglutinated,  very  numerous,  and  inclosed  in  a  Tolnmiiioif 
cocoon. 

The  threads  which  support  the  web,  and  which  can  be  extended  one- 
fifth  of  their  length,  are  used  for  the  divisions  of  the  micrometer. 

LnrTPHiA,  Lat. 

The  Linyphix  are  well  characterized  by  the  disposition  of  their  eyes: 
four  in  the  middle  form  a  trapezium,  the  posterior  side  of  which  is  widest, 
and  is  occupied  by  two  eyes  much  larger  and  more  distant;  the  fenaining 
four  are  grouped  in  pairs,  one  on  each  side,  and  in  an  oblique  line.  The 
jaws  are  only  widened  at  their  superior  extremity. 

They  construct  on  bushes  a  loose,  thin,  horizontal  web,  attaching  to  its 
upper  surface,  at  different  points,  or  irregularly,  separate  threads.  The 
animal  remains  at  its  inferior  portion,  and  in  a  reversed  position. 

Ulo Bonus,  Lat 

The  four  posterior  eyes  pUced  at  equal  intervals  on  a  straight  fine,  and 
the  two  lateral  ones  of  the  first  line  nearer  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  tho- 
rax than  the  two  comprised  between  them,  so  that  this  line  is  arcuated  pos- 
terioriy.  The  tarsi  of  the  three  last  pairs  of  legs  terminate  by  one  ib*" 
nail.    The  first  joint  of  ti)e  two  posterior  ones  has  a  range  of  small  .sets. 

The  body  of  these  animals,  as  well  as  in  the  following  subgenus,  is  elon- 
gated and  nearly  cylindrical.     Placed  in  the  centre  of  their  web,  they  ad- 
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yaace  their  four  anterior  le^  in  a  stnight  line,  and  eitend  the  two  laat  in 
an  oppoaite  direction;  those  of  the  third  pair  project  laterally. 

These  Amchnides  construct  webs  similar  to  those  of  other  Orbitels,  but 
they  are  looser  and  more  horizontal.  They  wDl  completely  envelope  the 
body  of  a  small  coleopterous  insect  in  less  than  three  minutes. 

TlTBAOlTATHA,    Lat 

The  eyes  placed  four  by  four  on  two  nearly  parallel  linear  and  separated 
by  almost  equal  interrals;  jaws  long,  narrow,  md  only  widened  at  their  su- 
perior extremity.  The  chelicers  are  also  ytry  long,  in  the  males  especially. 
The  web  is  vertical. 

Epxiea,  Walck. 

The  two  eyes  on  each  side  approximated  by  piurs,  and  almost  contiguous! 
the  remaining  four  forming  a  quadrilateral  in  the  middle.  The  jaws  dilate 
fit>m  their  base,  and  form  a  rounded  palette. 

The  cucurbitina  is  the  only  species  known  whose  web  is  horizontal;  that 
of  ^e  others  is  vertical  or  sometimes  oblique. 

Sonae  place  themselves  in  its  centre  in  a  reversed  position,  or  with  their 
head  downwards;  others  construct  a  domicil  close  by  it,  either  vaulted  on 
all  sides,  or  forming  a  silky  tube  composed  of  leaves  drawn  together  by 
threads,  or  open  above,  and  resembling  a  cup  or  the  nest  of  a  bird.  The 
web  of  some  exotic  species  is  formed  of  such  stout  materials  that  it  will  ar- 
rest small  Birds,  and  even  impede  the  progress  of  a  Han. 

Their  cocoon  is  usually  globular;  that  of  some  species^  however,  b  a  trun- 
cated oval,  or  very  short  cone. 

The  natives  of  New  Holland  and  those  of  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands^ 
for  want  of  other  food,  eat  a  species  of  Epeira,  closely  allied  to  the  ,Branm 
eturiena.  Fab.     They  are  numerous. 

We  now  come  to  Spiders  that  are  sedentary*  like  the  preceding,  but 
which  have  the  &culty  of  moving  sideways,  forwards  aod  backwards,  in  a 
word*  in  all  directions.  They  constitute  our  section  of  the  JLATznia&ijaiR. 
The  four  anterior  legs  are  always  longer  than  the  others;  sometimes  the 
second  pair  surpasses  the  first,  and  at  others,  they  are  nearly  equal;  the  ani- 
mal extends  them  to  the  whole  of  their  length  on  the  plane  of  position. 

The  chelicers  are  usually  small,  and  their  hook  is  folded  transversely,  as 
in  the  four  preceding  tribes.  Their  eyes,  always  eight  in  number,  are  fre- 
quently very  unequal,  and  form  a  segment  of  a  circle  or  crescent;  the  two 
posterior  lateral  ones  are  placed  fiurther  back  than  the  others,  or  are  nearer 
to  the  lateral  margin  of  the  thorax.  The  jaws,  in  most  of  them,  are  inclined 
on  the  lip.  The  body  is  usually  flattened,  resembling  a  Crab;  the  abdomen 
if  large,  rounded,  and  triangular. 

These  Arachnides  remain  motionless  on  plants*  with  their  feet  extende4. 
Thtj  make  no  web,  amply  throwing  out  a  few  solitary  threads  to  arrest 
their  prey.  Their  cocoon  is  orbicular  and  flattened*  They  conceal  it  be- 
tween leaves,  and  watch  it  until  the  young  ones  are  batched. 
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TheLtterigrtdcforai  lereral  geneim,  tochM  MUnmrnaia,  Hmthptt  fce> 

Other  Annex  whose  eyes,  tlwft3r8  eight  in  number,  extend  more  aloa^ 
the  lengthof  the  thorax  than  across  its  breadth,  or  at  least  almost  as  ranch 
in  one  direction  as  the  other,  and  which  form  either  a  truncated  currflinear 
triangle  or  oval,  or  a  qnadrilaterai,  constitute  a  second  general  divisraB,  or 
the  YAeABuirojs,  which  I  have  thus  named  to  disting^uish  them  from  those 
of  the  first,  or  the  Sedentarix. 

Two  or  four  of  their  eyes  are  frequently  much  larger  than  the  othen; 
the  thorax  is  large  and  the  legs  robust;  those  of  the  fourth  pair  and  then 
the  two  first,  or  those  of  the  second  pair,  are  usually  the  longest. 

They  make  no  web,  but  watch  for  their  prey  and  seize  it,  either  by  hnt- 
ing  it  down,  or  by  suddenly  leaping  upon  it. 

Thb  division  forms  two  sections,  each  consisting  of  sereral  genera.  la 
the  first,  or  that  of  the  Citioeabje,  we  find  the  genus 

Ltcosa,  Lat. 

The  eyes  of  the  JLycosx  form  a  quadrilateral,  but  one  as  long  is  or  looger 
than  it  is  wide;  the  two  posterior  eyes  are  not  placed  on  an  eleratioiL  The 
first  pair  of  legs  is  evidently  longer  than  the  second,  but  shorter  than  the 
fourth,  which,  in  this  respect,  surpasses  all  the  others.  The  internal  extre- 
mity of  the  jaws  is  obliquely  truncated.  The  ligula  is  square  but  longer 
than  it  is  broad. 

Almost  all  the  Lycosx  keep  on  the  ground,  where  they  run  wHh  grest 
swiftness.  They  inhabit  holes  accidentally  presented  to  them,  or  which  they 
excavate,  lining  their  parietes  with  silk,  and  enlar^ng  them  in  proportion 
to  their  growth.  Some  establish  their  domicil  in  chinks  and  cavities  in 
walls,  where  they  form  a  silken  tube  covered  externally  with  particles  of 
earth  or  sand.  In  these  retreats  they  change  their  tegument,  and  as  it  ap- 
pears,  afler]  closing  the  opening,  pass  the  winter.  There  also  the  females 
lay  their  eggs.  When  they  g^  abroad  they  carry  their  cocoon  with  them, 
attached  to  the  abdomen  by  threads.  On  issuing  from  the  egg  the 
young  ones  cling  to  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  remain  there  until  they 
are  able  to  provide  for  themselves. 

The  Lycosx  are  extremely  voracious,  and  courageously  defend  thdr 
dwelling. 

A  species  of  this  g«nus,  the  Thrmiula,  so  called  from  Tarentom,  a  dty  of 
Italy,  in  the  environs  of  which  it  is  common,  is  highly  celebrated.  The 
poisonous  nature  of  its  bite  is  thought  to  produce  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences, being  frequently  followed  by  death  or  ThrmtUm,  results  which 
can  only  be  avoided  by  the  aid  of  music  and  dancing.  Well  infi)rmed 
persons,  however,  think  it  more  neccssarj-  in  these  cases  to  combat  the  ter- 
rors of  the  imagination  than  to  apply  an  antidote  to  the  poison;  medicine  at 
all  event!  presents  other  means  of  cure. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  Vagabundx,  that  of  the  Saltiokadji,  the 
eyes  ibm  a  large  quadrilateral,  the  anterior  side  of  which,  or  the  line 
formed  by  the  first  ones,  extends  across  the  whole  width  of  the  thorax; 
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pATt  of  the  body  is  almost  square  or  semi-ovoid,  plane  or  but  slig^htly  con- 
vex above,  as  wide  anteriorly  as  in  the  rest  of  its  extent,  and  descending 
suddenly  on  the  sides.  The  legs  are  fitted  for  running  and  leaping.  The 
thighs  of  the  two  fore  leg^  are  remarkable  for  their  size. 

The  ArcugrUe  d  chevrons  blancs  of  Geoffroy ,  a  species  of  Salticus  very  com- 
mon in  summer  on  walls  or  windows  exposed  to  the  sun,  moves  by  jerks, 
stops  short  afler  a  few  steps  and  raises  itself  on  its  fore  legs.  If  it  discover 
a  fly,  or  particularly  a  musquito,  it  approaches  sofUy ,  and  then  darts  upon 
the  victim  with  a  single  bound.  It  leaps  fearlessly  and  perpendicularly  on 
a  wall,  being  always  attached  to  it  by  a  thread,  which  lengthens  as  it  ad- 
vances. This  same  filament  also  supports  it  in  the  air,  enables  it  to  ascend 
to  its  point  of  departure,  and  allows  it  to  be  wafted  by  the  wind  from  one 
place  to  another.  Such,  generally,  are  the  habits  of  the  species  that  be- 
long to  this  division. 

Several  construct  nests  of  silk  resembling  oval  sacs  open  at  both  ends,  be- 
tween leaves,  under  stones,  &c.  Thither  they  retire  to  change  their  tegu- 
ment and  to  seek  shelter  in  bad  weather.  If  danger  menaces  them  there, 
they  leave  it  at  once  and  escape  with  speed. 

The  females  construct  a  sort  of  tent,  which  becomes  the  cradle  of  their 
posterity,  and  in  which  the  young  ones,  for  a  time,  live  in  common  with  the 
mother.     There  are  several  subgenera. 


FAMILY  II. 

a 

PEDIPALPI. 

In  the  second  family  of  the  Pulmonarie,  we  find  very  large  palpi, 
resembling  projecting  arms,  terminated  by  a  forceps  or  a  claw;  di- 
dactyle  chelicerae,  one  finger  of  which  is  movable,  knd  an  abdomen 
composed  of  very  distinct  segments,  without  fusi  at  the  extremity. 
The  whole  body  is  invested  with  a  firm  tegument;  the  thorax  con- 
sists of  a  single  piece,  and  exhibits  three  or  two  simple  eyes,  ap- 
proximated or  grouped)  near  the  anterior  angles;  and  near  the  mid- 
dle of  its  anterior  extremity,  or  posteriorly,  but  in  the  median  line, 
two  others  equally  simple  and  approximated.  There  are  four  or 
eight  pulmonary  sacs.     Those  which  form  the  genus 

Tarantula,  Fab., 

BUive  their  abdomen  attached  to  their  thorax  by  a  pedicle,  or  portion  of 
their  transverse  diameter;  it  has  no  pectinated  laminx  at  its  base,  nor  sting 
at  its  extremity.  Their  stigmata,  four  in  number,  are  situated  near  the  ori- 
gin of  the  venter,  and  are  covered  with  a  plate.  Their  chelicera  (mandi- 
bles) are  simply  terminated  by  a  movable  hook.     Their  ligula  is  elongated. 
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voyiiatfoWjMideoBeealcd.    They  hawt  Imt  two  jun^  wiuch  nt  f Qfri 
by  the  fint  jmnt  of  their  pmlpi.  • 

They  all  hare  eight  eyes,  of  whkh  three,  on  each  aide  and  near  the  aa> 
tenor  angles,  form  a  triangle;  and  two  near  the  middle  at  the  anterior  nuff* 
gin  are  placed  on  a  common  tubercle  or  little  elcTation,  one  on  each  aide. 
The  palpi  are  spinous.  The  tarsi  of  the  two  anterior  legs  differ  from  the 
others,  being  formed  of  numerous  setaceous  or  filiform  jointly  and  without 
a  terminal  nail. 

They  aie  confined  to  the  hottest  portions  of  Asia  and  America.  Thdr 
habits  are  unknown  to  us.  They  now  constitute  two  subgencfa,  Fmrnna, 
OliT.  and  TaxLTnows,  Lat 

The  others  have  their  abdomen  intimately  united  to  the  tbonx 
throughout  its  entire  width,  presenting,  at  its  inferior  base,  two 
movable  pectiniform  laminse,  and  terminated  by  a  knotted  tti 
armed  with  a  terminal  sting.  Their  stigmata,  eight  in  number,  in 
exposed,  and  arranged  four  by  four  along  the  abdomen;  th^  ch^ 
Jicere  are  terminated  by  two  fingers,  of  which  the  exterior  is  0O^ 
able.     They  form  the  genus 

Scorpio,  Lin.,  Fab. 

Scorpions  have  an  elongated  body,  suddenly  terminated  by  a  long  ilemkr 
tail  formed  of  six  joints,  the  last  of  which  terminates  in  an  arcuated  and  ex- 
cessively acute  point  or  sting,  which  affords  issue  to  a  venomous  fluid  coo- 
tained  in  an  internal  reservoir,  forming  a  long  square,  and  usually  marked  in 
the  middle  by  a  longitudinal  sulcus,  presenting  on  each  side,  and  near  its  as- 
tenor  extremity,  three  or  two  simple  eyes,  forming  a  curved  line,  and  near 
the  middle  of  the  back  two  others,  also  simple,  which  are  appnudosted. 
The  palpi  are  very  large,  with  a  forceps  at  the  extremity  reaemblin|^  a 
hand;  their  first  joint  forms  a  concave  and  rounded  jaw. 

These  Arachnides  inhabit  the  hot  countries  of  both  hemispheres,  fire  on 
the  g^und,  conceal  themselves  under  stones  and  other  bodies,  moit  com- 
monly in  ruins,  dark  and  cool  places,  and  even  in  houses.  They  run  with 
considerable  swifbiess,  curving  their  tail  over  their  back.  They  can  t«m 
it  in  every  direction,  and  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  attack  and  defence. 
With  their  forceps  they  seize  O nisei  and  various  insects,  Carabici,  Oiihop- 
terac,  &c,  on  which  they  feed,  pierce  them  with  their  sting  by  directing  it 
forwards,  and  then  pass  their  prey  through  their  chelicerx  and  jaws,  liey 
arc  particularly  fond  of  the  eggs  of  Spiders  and  of  Insects. 

The  wound  occasioned  by  the  sting  of  the  europseus  is  not  usually  dan- 
gerous. That  of  the  Scorpion  of  Souvig^nargucs,  of  Maupertius,  of  the  spe- 
cies which  I  have  named  Roussatre  (oeeiianus)^  and  which  is  larger  than  tfie 
preceding  one,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr  Ifaccary  courageooily 
tried  upon  himself,  produces  serious  and  alarming  s3rmptoms{  the  older  the 
animal  the  more  active  seems  to  be  the  poison.     The  remedy  employed  is 
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alkali,  used  externally  and  intemaUjr.     There  are  sereral 


ORDER  II. 

TRACHEARIiE. 

'aclinides  which  compose  this  order  differ  from  those  of 
ding  one  in  their  organs  of  respiration,  which  consist  of 
r  ramified  tracheae(l),  that  only  receive  air  through  two 
in  the  absence  of  an  organ  of  circulation;  and  in  thenum- 
ir  eyes,  which  is  but  from  two  to  four.  The  want  of  suffi- 
neral  anatomical  observations,  has  prevented  the  limits  of 
r  from  being  rigorously  determined.  Some  of  these 
$8,  the  Pycnogonides  for  instance,  exhibit  no  stigmata; 
3  of  respiration  is  unknown. 

achearise  are  very  naturally  divided  into  those  which  are 
with  chelicers,  terminated  by  two  fingers,  one  of  which  is 
Dr  by  one  that  is  equally  so;  and  into  those  where  these 
3  replaced  by  simple  lamince,  or  lancets,  which  wiUi  the 
stitute  a  sucker.  Most  of  these  animals,  however,  being 
I,  great  difficulties  necessarily  accompany  these  investiga- 
it  is  readily  perceived  that  such  characters  should  only  be 
0  when  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  it. 

FAMILY  I. 

PSEUDO-SCORPIONES. 

family  we  find  the  thorax  articulated,  its  first  segment  much 
t,  and  resembling  a  corselet;  the  abdomen  is  very  distinct 
ated,  and  the  palpi  very  large  and  in  the  form  of  legs  or 
There  are  eight  legs  with  two  equal  hooks  at  the  extremity 
n,  the  two  anterior  ones,  at  most,  excepted,  and  two  appa- 


trachex  are  vessels  which  receive  the  aerial  fluid  and  distribute 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  thus  remedy  the  want  of 
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rent  cbelicene  terminaled  by  two  fingers  and  two  toes,  formed  bf 
the  first  joint  of  the  palpi.  They  ire  all  terrestrial,  and  have  ta 
oval  or  oblong  body.    This  fiimily  comprehends  but  two  genera. 

Galeodes,  Oliv. — Solpuga^  Licbt.,  Fab. 

Two  wery  large  chelicene,  with  strongly  dentated  Tertical  fingert^  one  n- 
perior,  fixed,  and  frequently  furnished  at  its  base  with  a  slender,  elongated, 
pointed  appendage,  and  the  other  movable;  large  projecting  palpi  in  the 
form  of  feet  or  antennae,  terminated  by  a  short,  Tesicular  joint,  retembCni^ 
a  button  without  a  terminal  hook;  the  two  anterior  feet  of  mn  ahnott  smikr 
figure,  equally  unarmed,  but  smaller. 

Their  body  is  oblong,  generally  soft,  and  bristled  with  long  bans.  TW 
last  joint  of  the  palpi,  according  to  M.  Dufoor,  contains  a  particular  QffH 
formed  like  a  disk,  of  a  nacre-white,  and  which  neyer  protrudes  unles  Ike 
animal  b  irritated.  The  two  anterior  feet  may  be  considered  as  seooad 
palpL    The  abdomen  b  oval,  and  composed  of  nine  annuli. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  ancients  designated  these  animals  by  the  names  of 
Phalangium^  SoUJugat  Thtragnathot  &c.  M.  Poe  discovered  a  specks  ii 
the  environs  of  Havana,  but  the  others  are  peculiar  to  the  hot  and  madj 
countries  of  the  eastern  continent.  They  run  with  great  celerity,  erect 
their  head  when  surprised,  and  show  «gns  of  resistance;  they  are  conetdotd  ' 
venomous. 

Chelifer,  Geofi*. — 06mtim,  Illig. 

The  p'klpi  elongated  in  the  form  of  an  arm,  with  a  hand  terminated  hj  a 
didactyle  forceps;  all  the  legs  equal,  terminated  by  two  hooks;  the  ejei 
placed  on  the  sides  of  the  thorax. 

These  animab  resemble  small  Scorpions  destitute  of  a  talL  Their  bodf 
is  flattened,  and  the  thorax  nearly  square,  with  one  or  two  tyeM  on  each  «de. 

They  run  swifUy,  and  frequently  retrograde  or  move  side  wayt  like  Grabs. 


FAMILY  II. 

PYCNOGONIDES. 

The  trunk,  in  this  family,  is  composed  of  four  segments,  occopy- 
ing  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  body  and  terminated  at  eicb 
extremity  by  a  tubular  joint,  the  anterior  of  which  is  the  largest, 
sometimes  simple,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  chelicere  and 
palpi,  or  only  one  kind  of  these  organs,  that  constitutes  the  rooath. 
There  are  eight  legs  in  both  sexes,  formed  for  running,  but  the  fe- 
male is  furnished  with  two  additional  false  ones,  placed  near  ths 
two  anterior,  and  solely  destined  to  carry  her  eggs. 
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The  Pycnogonides  are  marine  animals,  analogous  either  to  the 
yyami  and  the  CaprellaB,  or  to  the  Arachnides  of  the  genus  Phalan- 
ium,  where  Linnaeus  placed  them.  Their  body  is  commonly  linear, 
nth  very  long  legs,  composed  of  eight  or  nine  joints,  terminated 
J  two  unequal  hooks  which  appear  to  form  but  one,  and  the  small- 
st  of  which  is  cleft.  The  first  segment  of  the  body,  which  replaces 
be  head  and  mouth,  forms  a  projecting  tube,  cylindrical  or  in  the 
>rm  of  a  truncated  cone,  with  a  triangular  aperture  at  its  extre- 
fiity.  The  chelicerce  and  palpi  are  placed  at  its  base.  The  former 
re  cylindrical  or  linear,  simply  prehensile,  and  composed  of  two 
Dints,  the  last  of  which  is  a  forceps,  the  inferior  finger  or  the  one  that 
s  fixed  being  sometimes  shorter  than  the  other.  The  palpi  are  fili- 
brm,  and  consist  of  five  or  nine  joints,  with  a  terminal  hook. 
Hach  of  the  following  segments,  the  last  excepted,  bears  a  pair  of 
Bgs;  but  the  first,  or  the  one  articulated  with  the  mouth  has  a  tuber- 
Je  on  the  back,  on  which  are  placed  two  eyes  on  each  side,  and 
leneath,  in  the  females  only,  two  additional  small  folded  legs,  bear- 
Dg  the  eggs  which  are  collected  around  them  in  one  or  two  pellets. 
The  last  segment  is  small,  cylindrical  and  perforated  by  a  little  ori- 
ice  at  the  extremity.     No  vestige  of  stigmata  can  be  perceived. 

They  are  found  among  marine  plants,  sometimes  under  stones 
lear  the  beach,  and  occasionally  also  on  the  Cetacea. 

Ptcnooonum,  Brun.,  Mull.,  Fab. 

*he  chelicere  and  palpi  wanting;  length  of  the  feet  hardly  greater  than 
lat  of  the  body,  which  is  proportionably  thicker  and  shorter  than  in  the 
allowing  genera.     They  live  on  the  Cetacea. 

Phoxichilvs,  Lat. 

'he  palpi  wanting,  as  in  the  Phoxichili;  but  the  legs  are  very  long,  and 
liere  arc  two  chelicerx. 

Nymphon,  Fab. 

The  Nymphones  resemble  the  Phoxichili  in  the  narrow  and  oblong  form  of 
tieir  body,  the  length  of  theur  legs;  and  in  the  presence  of  chelicerx;  but 
bey  have,  besides,  two  palpi. 


2  S 
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FAMILY  m. 

HOLETRA. 

The  tmok  and  abdomen  are  bere  united  in  one  na«t  vnder  a 
oommon  epidemiis,  or  at  most,  the  thorax  is  divided  by  a  ilrattgii- 
lation,  and  the  abdomen,  in  some,  merely  exhibits  an  appearance 
of  annoli,  formed  by  the  plies  of  the  abdomen. 

Tbe  anterior  extremity  of  their  body  frequently  projects  m  the 
form  ofa  snoot  or  rostrom;  most  of  them  have  eight  legs,  and  the 
remainder  six. 

Thb  fiimily  consists  of  two  tribes.  In  the  first  or  the  Phala9* 
OTJLt  LaL,  we  observe  very  apparent  chehcerc  which  eltfaer  pnjeet 
in  from  of  the  trank,  or  are  inferior,  and  always  terminating  ia  t 
£dactyle  forceps,  preceded  by  one  or  two  joints. 

They  have  two  filiform  palpi,  composed  of  five  joints,  the  hitef 
which  is  terminated  by  a  small  nail;  two  distinct  eyes;  two  jiwf 
formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  radical  joint  of  the  palpi,  isd 
frequently  four  more,  which  are  also  a  mere  dilatation  of  the  hip  of 
the  two  first  pairs  of  legs.  The  body  is  oval  or  rounded,  and  co- 
vered, the  trunk  at  least,  with  a  firmer  skin;  there  is  also  an  appetr- 
ance  of  anntili  or  plicae  on  the  abdomen.  The  legs,  of  which  tbeie 
are  always  eight,  are  long,  and  distinctly  divided,  like  those  of  In- 
sects. At  the  origin  of  the  two  posterior  legs,  at  least  in  sefertl 
— Phalangium — are  two  stigmata,  one  on  each  side,  bat  hidden  bj 
their  hips. 

Most  of  them  live  on  the  ground,  at  tiie  foot  of  trees,  and  on 
plants,  and  are  very  active;  others  conceal  themselves  under  stones 
and  in  moss. 

Phalangium,  Lin.,  Fab. 

The  chelicent  projecting,  much  shoKer  thin  the  body;  eyes  placed  oa  a 
common  tubercle.    Their  legs  tre  rery  long  and  slender,  and  whea  dD» 
tached  from  the  body  show  signs  of  irritab'dity  for  a  few  moments. 
There  are  some  other  genera,  riz.  Siro,  Miuroekela  and  Tngmlmt. 

In  the  second  tribe  of  tbe  Holetra,  that  of  tbe  Acakibu,  we 
sometimes  find  chelicerv,  but  they  are  simply  formed  of  a  single 
forceps,  either  didactyle  or  monodactyle,  and  are  hidden  in  a  sternal 
lip;  sometimes  there  is  a  sucker  formed  of  united  lancets;  or  finally 
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the  mouth  consists  of  a  simple  caTity  without  any  apparent  appen- 
dages.    This  tribe  is  composed  of  the  genus 

AcABus,  Lin. 

Most  of  these  animals  are  rexy  small  or  nearly  microscopical.  They  are 
observed  everywhere.  Some  of  them  are  errant,  and  of  these  some  are 
found  under  stones,  leaves,  bark  of  trees,  in  the  earth,  in  water,  dried  meat, 
old  cheese,  and  putrescent  animal  matters.  Others  are  parasitical,  living 
on  the  skin  or  in  the  flesh  of  various  animals,  which  they  often,  by  thdr 
excessive  multiplication,  reduce  to  a  state  of  great  debility.  The  orig^ 
of  certain  diseases,  such  as  the  itch,  is  attributed  to  particular  species.  The 
experiments  of  Dr  Galet  prove  that  if  the  Acari  of  the  human  psora  be 
placed  on  the  body  of  a  perfectly  healthy  person,  they  will  inoculate  him 
with  the  virus  of  that  disorder.  Various  species  of  Acari  are  also  found 
on  Insects,  and  some  of  the  Coleoptera  that  feed  on  cadaverous  substances 
are  frequently  covered  with  them.  They  have  even  been  observed  in  the 
brain  and  eye  of  Kan. 

The  Acari,  or  Mitesj  as  they  are  vulgarly  termed,  are  o^psrous,  and  ex- 
cessively prolific.  Several  of  them  at  first  have  but  six  legs,  the  remaimng 
two  being  developed  shortly  after.  Their  tarsi  terminate  in  various  waya^ 
according  to  their  habits. 

Some — AcA&iDxs,  LAt— or  the  Acari  proper,  have  eight  legs,  solely  des- 
tined for  walking,  and  chelicerx. 

T&oxBioiux,  Fab. 

The  chelicerae  monodactyle,  or  terminated  by  a  movable  hook;  salient 
palpi,  pointed  at  the  end,  with  a  movable  appendage  or  species  of  finger 
under  their  extremity,  two  eyes,  each  placed  on  a  little  immovable  pedicle. 
The  body  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which,  or  the  anterior,  is  very 
small,  and  bears  the  two  first  pair  of  legs,  together  with  the  eyes  and  mouth. 

Tnmh,  holoterieeum,  Fab.  Very  common  in  g^ardens  in  the  spring;  blood- 
red;  abdomen  nearly  square,  posteriorly  narrowed,  with  an  emargination; 
the  back  loaded  with  papillae,  hairy  at  base,  and  globular  at  the  extremity. 

There  are  various  other  subgenera,  such  as  E&tth&jbus,  Gucasos,  Cbxt- 

LBTDS,  OmiBATA,  UmOPOSA,  &C. 

Here  we  find  our  Common  Ticks.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  of  the 
subgenus 

IxoDis,  Lat.  Fab. 

The  palpi  forming  a  sheath  to  the  sucker,  and  with  it  constituting  a  pro- 
jecting  and  short  rostrum,  truncated  and  slightly  dilated  at  the  extremity. 

The  Ixodes  are  found  in  thick  woods  abounding  in  brushes^  briars,  &c.; 
they  hook  themselves  to  low  plants  by  the  hind  legs,  keeping  the  others 
extended,  and  fasten  on  Dogs,  Oxen,  Horses  and  other  Quadrupeds,  and 
even  on  the  Tortoise,  bur^g  their  suckers  so  completely  in  their  flesh. 
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long,  setaceous  antennae,  they  (the  antennae)  are  organs  of  touch, 
it  seems  to  us  difficult  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  development 
they  acquire  in  certain  families,  and  more  particularly  in  the  males, 
if  we  refuse  to  admit  that  they  are  then  the  seat  of  smell.  The  palpi 
also,  in  some  cases,  as  when  they  are  greatly  dilated  at  the  extremity, 
may  possibly  be  the  principal  organs  of  smell,  part  of  which  sense 
may  also  perhaps  belong  to  the  ligula. 

The  digestive  system  consists  of  a  preparatory  or  buccal  appara- 
tus, intestinal  canal,  biliary  vessels,  hiaocaWed  hepatic  vessels ^  those 
styled  saUvary,  but  which  are  less  general,  free  and  floating  vessels, 
the  epiploon  or  corps  graUseux^  and  probably  of  the  dorsal  vessel. 
This  system  is  singularly  modified,  according  to  the  difierence  of  the 
aliment,  or  forms  a  great  number  of  particular  types,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  when  treating  of  families.  We  will  merely  say  a  word 
with  respect  to  the  buccal  apparatus  and  the  principal  divisions  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  beginning  with  the  latter.  In  those  where  it  is 
the  most  complicated,  as  in  the  carnivorous  Coleoptera,  we  observe 
a  pharynx,  oesophagus,  crop,  gizzard,  stomach  or  chylific  ventricle, 
and  intestines. 

Some  ^ew^  and  always  apterous  Insects,  such  as  the  Myriapoda, 
approximate  to  several  of  the  Crustacea,  either  in  the  number  of  the 
annuli  of  their  body  and  in  their  legs,  or  in  some  points  of  analogy 
in  the  conformation  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth;  but  all  the  others 
never  have  more  than  six  legs,  and  their  body,  the  number  of  whose 
segments  never  extends  beyond  twelve,  is  always  divided  into  three 
principal  parts,  the  head^  trunk  and  abdomen.  Among  the  latter 
Insects,  some  are  found  without  wings,  tliat  always  preserve  their 
natal  form,  and  merely  increase  in  size  and  change  their  skin.  In 
this  respect  they  bear  some  analogy  to  the  animals  of  the  preceding 
classes.  Nearly  all  the  remaining  Hexapoda  have  wings;  but  these 
organs,  and  even  frequently  the  feet,  do  not  make  their  appearance 
at  first,  but  are  only  developed  after  a  series  of  changes,  more  or 
less  remarkable,  styled  metamorphoses .^  of  which  we  shall  soon 
have  to  speak. 

The  head  bears  the  antermx^  eyes^  and  mouth.  The  composition 
and  form  of  the  antennae  are  much  more  various  than  in  the  Crus- 
tacea, and  are  frequently  more  developed  or  longer  in  the  males  than 
in  the  females. 

The  eyes  are  either  compound  or  simple;  the  first,  according  to 
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the  baron  Cuvier,  Marcel  dc  Serres  and  others,  are  fiwmed?  1,  of 
a  cornea,  divided  into  numerous  litUe  fiiceta,  which  is  so  mvch  the 
more  convex,  as  the  insect  is  more  carnivorous;  its  interaal  surlbce 
is  covered  with  an  opaque,  and  variously  coloured,  but  shgbtij  fluid 
substance,  usually,  however,  of  a  black  or  deep  violet  hue;  2,  <^  a 
choroides,  fixed  by  its  contour  and  edges  to  the  comes,  ooiered 
with  a  black  varnish,  exhibiting  numerous  air  vessels,  arising  firooi 
tolerably  large  trunks  of  tracheae  in  the  bead,  whose  brsnehes  farm 
a  circular  trachea  round  the  eye:  it  is  frequently  wantiog,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  the  choroides,  in  various  nocturnal  insects;  5,  of 
nerves  arising  from  a  large  trunk,  proceeding  directly  firoD  the 
brain,  which  then  opens,  forming  a  reversed  cone,  tbet>«seof  wki^ 
is  next  to  the  eye,  and  each  of  whose  rays  or  threads  trsversiof  the 
choroides  and  lining  matter  of  the  cornea,  terminates  in  one  of  ill 
facets;  there  is  no  crystalline  nor  vitreous  humour. 

Several,  besides  these  compound  eyes,  have  simple  ones,orscdS| 
the  cornea  of  which  is  smooth.  They  are  usually  three  in  imisiMr, 
and  are  disposed  in  a  triangle  on  the  top  of  the  head.  In  most  of 
the  Aptera  and  in  the  larvae  of  those  that  are  winged,  they  replaea 
the  former,  and  are  frequently  united  in  a  group;  those  of  the 
Arachnides  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  fitted  for  the  parpose  of 
vision. 

The  mouth  of  the  hexapodous  insects  is  generally  composed  of 
six  principal  parts,  four  of  which  are  lateral,  are  disposed  in  paiit, 
and  move  transversely;  the  other  two,  opposed  to  each  other  in  a 
contrary  direction,  occupy  the  space  comprised  between  tbeidtmen 
one  is  placed  above  the  superior  pair,  and  the  other  benesth  the 
inferior.  In  the  triturating  insects  (broyeurs),  or  those  which  feed 
on  solid  matters,  the  four  lateral  parts  perform  the  office  of  jaws, 
the  other  two  being  considered  as  lips;  but,  as  we  have  alreai^  ob- 
served, the  two  superior  jaws  have  been  distinguished  by  the  pecu- 
liar appellation  of  mandibles^  the  others  alone  bearing  that  of  maxilbe 
or  Jaw*;  the  latter  are  also  furnished  with  one  or  two  articolated 
filaments  called  pa/pt,  a  character  never  exhibited,  in  this  class,  by 
the  mandibles.  Their  extremity  is  oAen  terminated  by  two  divisioos 
or  lobes,  the  exterior  of  which,  in  the  Orthoptera,  is  called  the 
galea.  We  have  already  said  that  the  upper  lip  was  called  the 
labrum.     The  other,  or  the  labium  properly  so  styled,  is  formed  of 
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arts;  the  one,  inferior  and  solid,  is  the  mailum  or  cbin;  the 
which  is  usually  proTided  with  two  palpi,  is  the  ligula. 
be  Suctoria^  or  those  that  Ivre  bj  the  suction  of  fluid  aliment, 
rarious  organs  of  manducation  present  tbemsehes  under  two 
of  general  modifications.  In  the  first,  the  mandibles  and  the 
re  replaced  bj  little  laminsB  in  the  form  of  setae  or  lancets, 
g,  by  their  union,  a  sort  of  sucker,  which  is  received  into  a 
,  supplying  the  place  of  a  labium,  and  is  either  cylindrical  or 
1,  and  articulated  in  the  form  of  a  rottrum^  or  fleshy  or  ment- 
is, inarticulated,  and  terminated  by  two  lips  constituting  a 
tds.  The  labrum  is  triangular  and  arched,  and  covers  the 
f  the  sucker. 

he  second  modification,  the  labrum  and  mandibles  are  nearly 
ated,  or  are  extremely  small:  the  labium  is  no  longer  free, 
only  distinguishable  by  the  presence  of  two  palpi,  to  which 
I  insertion:  the  jaws  have  acquired  a  most  extraordinary 
,  and  are  transformed  into  tubular  filaments,  which,  being 
at  their  edges,  compose  a  sort  of  spiral  proboscis  called  the 
,  but  which,  to  avoid  all  equivocation,  it  would  be  better  to 
Irignatha;  its  interior  exhibits  three  canals,  the  intermediate 
:h  is  the  duct  of  the  alimentary  juices.  At  the  base  of  each 
se  filaments  is  a  palpus,  usually  very  small,  and  but  slightly 
int. 

Myriapoda  are  the  only  insects  in  which  the  mouth  presents 
r  mode  of  organization — it  will  be  explained  in  treating  of 
der. 

trunk  of  insects,  or  that  intermediate  portion  of  their  body 
bears  the  legs,  is  generally  designated  by  the  term  thorax^  or 
i  by  the  French.  It  is  composed  of  three  segments,  not  well 
uished  at  first,  the  relative  proportions  of  which  vary  consi- 
r.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Coleoptera,  the  anterior,  much  the 
,  separated  from  the  following  one  by  an  articulation,  mova- 
d  alone  exposed,  appears  at  the  first  glance  to  constitute  the 
trunk,  and  is  called  the  thorax  or  earselei;  sometimes,  as  in 
'menoptera,  Lepidoptera,  &c«,  it  is  much  shorter  than  the 
gr  one,  has  the  appearance  of  a  collar,  and,  with  the  two 

forms  a  common  body,  attached  to  the  abdomen  by  a  pedn 

adhering  closely  to  it  across  its  whole  posterior  width,  and 
called  thorax.    These  distinctions  were  insufficient,  and  M. 
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Kirby  having  already  employed  the  denominatioa  of 
to  designate  the  after-thorax,  that  ofprotharax  nndmesdkemx^ibi^ 
ternary  division  once  established,  naturally  presented  ilielf  to  the 
mind,  and  the  celebrated  professor  Nitzsch  was  the  first  to  employ 
it  Some  naturalists  have  since  designated  the  prothorax  or  ante* 
rior  segment,  that  which  bears  the  two  first  feet,  by  the  term  eoUar, 
coUare.  Wishing  to  retain  the  denomination  of  corseUi^  but  to 
restrain  its  application  within  proper  limits,  we  will  employ  that 
term  in  all  those  cases  where  this  segment  is  much  larger  than  the 
others,  and  where  these  latter  are  joined  to  the  abdomen,  and  teen 
to  constitute  an  integral  part  of  it — a  disposition  proper  to  the 
Coleoptera,  Orthoptera,  and  several  of  the  Hemiptenu  Wbea 
the  prothorax  is  short,  and  forms  'with  the  succeeding  segments  t 
common  and  exposed  mass,  the  trunk  composed  of  the  three  will 
retain  the  name  of  thorax.  We  will  also  continue  to  style  fedat 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  trunk,  dividing  it  according  to  the  iSf- 
ments,  into  three  areae,  the  anie-pedus^  medio-pedtu^  and  poH-feC' 
tus.  The  median  line  will  also  constitute  the  sternum,  which  we 
divide  into  three  parts:  the  anU'Stemumy  medio-stemum^  and  pod- 
sternum. 

The  teguments  of  the  thoracic  segments,  as  well  as  of  those  of 
the  abdomen,  are  usually  divided  into  two  annuli  or  semi-annuli,  the 
one  dorsal  or  superior,  the  other  inferior,  laterally  united  by  a  soft 
and  flexible  membrane,  which,  however,  is  but  a  portion  of  the  same 
tegument  that  in  many  Insects,  the  Coleoptera  particularly,  is  lees 
firm.  At  the  point  of  junction  between  these  annuli  we  observe  a 
little  space  of  a  more  solid  texture,  or  of  the  consistence  of  the  an- 
nnlus  itself,  which  bears  a  stigmata,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  abdomen 
present  a  longitudinal  series  of  small  pieces,  or  each  segroenl  teems 
to  be  quadripartite.  Other  equally  corneous  pieces  occupy  the  in- 
ferior sides  of  the  mesothorax  and  metathorax  and  immediately  un- 
der the  origin  of  the  elytra  and  wings,  which  are  supported  by 
another  longitudinal  piece.  The  relations  of  these  parts,  the  size 
and  form  of  the  first  joint  of  the  coxae,  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  articulated  with  the  semi-annulus  to  which  they  belong,  the  ex- 
tent and  direction  of  that  semi-annulus  varying,  furnish  the  thoiax, 
thus  considered,  with  a  combination  of  characters,  which  in  a  sys- 
tematic point  of  view  are  of  great  importance. 

As  InsecU  inhabit  all  kinds  of  dwellings,  they  are  provided  with 
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all  sorts  of  locomotive  organs,  mngs  and/«ff,  which,  in  several,  act 
as^f^. 

The  wings  are  membranous,  dry,  elastic  organs,  usually  diapha- 
nous, and  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  back  of  the  thorax:  the  first, 
when  there  are  four,  or  when  they  are  unique,  on  those  of  its  second 
segment,  and  the  second  on  those  of  the  following  or  of  the  meta- 
thorax.  They  are  composed  of  two  membranes  laid  one  on  the 
other,  and  are  traversed  in  various  directions  by  more  or  less  nu- 
merous nervures,  which  are  so  many  tracheal  tubes,  now  forming  a 
net-work,  and  then  simple  veins.  The  Libcllulse,  Apes,  Yespad, 
Papiliones,  &c.,  have  four  wings;  but  those  of  the  latter  are  co- 
vered with  small  scales,  which  at  the  first  glance  resemble  dust,  and 
give  them  the  magnificent  colours  in  which  they  are  dressed.  They 
are  easily  removed  with  the  finger,  and  that  portion  of  the  wing  be- 
comes transparent.  By  the  aid  of  glasses  we  discover  that  these 
scales  are  of  various  figures,  and  implanted  in  the  wing  by  means  of 
a  pedicle,  arranged  gradually  and  in  series,  like  tiles  on  a  roof. 
Before  the  superior  wings  of  these  Insects  are  two  species  of  ep^n- 
leiiea-'^pterygada — which  extend  posteriorly  along  a  portion  of  the 
back  on  which  they  are  laid.  The  wings  of  some  Insects  remaia 
straight,  or  are  doubled  transversely.  Those  of  others  are  folded 
or  plaited  longitudinally  like  a  fan.  Sometimes  they  are  horizontal, 
and  sometimes  inclined  in  the  manner  of  a  roof;  in  several  they  crosa 
on  the  back,  and  in  others  they  are  distant.  Directly  under  thero^ 
in  the  Diptera,  are  two  small  movable  threads  with  a  claviform  ter- 
mination, which,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  seem  to  replace 
the  two  wings  that  are  wanting.  They  are  called  haUerea.  Other 
two-winged  and  more  extraordinary  Insects  have  also  two  halteres^ 
but  situated  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  thorax,  which  to  distin- 
guish from  the  others  we  will  call  prohdlteres.  Above  these  ap- 
pendages is  a  little  membranous  scale  formed  of  two  pieces  united 
by  one  of  their  edges  and  resembling  a  bivalve  shell— it  is  the  alula 
or  eueUleron.  The  same  appendage  is  also  observed  under  the  ely- 
tra (at  their  base)  of  some  aquatic  Coleoptera. 

Many  Insects,  such  as  the  Melolonthae,  Cantharides,  &c.,  in  lieu 
of  the  two  superior  or  anterior  wings,  are  furnished  with  two  species 
of  scales,  more  or  less  solid  and  opaque,  which  open  and  close,  and 
beneath  which,  when  at  rest,  the  wings  are  transversely  folded* 
These  scales  or  wing  ciues  are  called  elfftra.    The  Insects  provided 
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with  them  are  named  Coleoptera^  and  in  such  thej  are  never  absent, 
though  this  is  sometimes  the  case  with  respect  to  the  wings.  In 
other  Insects  the  extremity  of  the  scale  is  completely  membranous, 
or  like  the  wing:  they  are  styled  Ilcmiptera. 

The  scutel  or  scutellum  is  usually  a  small  triangular  piece,  situa- 
ted on  the  back  of  the  mesothorax,  and  between  the  insertions  of 
the  elytra  or  of  the  wings.  Sometimes  it  is  very  large,  and  then  it 
covers  the  greater  part  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  abdomen.  In 
various  Hymenoptera,  behind  the  scutellum  and  on  the  metatbortx, 
we  find  a  little  space  called  the  post- scutellum. 

The  ambulatory  organs  of  locomotion  consist  of  a  coxa  formed  of 
two  pieces,  ^femur^  an  uniarticulated  tihiay  and  of  a  tarsus^  which 
is  divided  into  several  phalanges.  The  number  of  its  articulatioos 
varies  from  three  to  five,  a  difiTcrcnce  which  greatly  depends  upoo 
the  proportional  changes  experienced  by  the  first  and  penultimate 
joints.  Although  their  supputation  may  sometimes  prove  embt^ 
rassing,  and  this  numerical  scries  may  not  always  be  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  natural  order,  it  furnishes  a  good  character  for  the 
distinction  of  genera.  The  last  joint  is  usually  terminated  by  two 
hooks.  The  form  of  the  tarsi  is  subject  to  some  modifications,  ac- 
cording to  the  habits  of  the  animal.  Those  of  aquatic  species  tre 
usually  strongly  ciliated  and  flattened,  and  resemble  oars. 

The  abdomen,  which  forms  the  third  and  last  part  of  the  body,  is 
confounded  in  the  Myriapoda,  with  the  thorax:  but  in  all  other  In- 
sects, or  those  which  have  but  six  feet,  it  is  distinct.  It  contains 
the  viscera,  &.C.,  presenting  nine  or  ten  segments  or  annuli,  some 
of  which,  however,  are  frequently  concealed  or  considerably  reduced. 
The  last  annuh  of  the  abdomen,  in  several  females,  form  a  retrac- 
tile or  always  projecting  ovipositor  more  or  less  complicated,  which 
acts  like  an  auger.  A  sting  is  substituted  for  it  in  many  of  the  fe- 
male Hymenoptera.  The  female  lays  her  eggs,  and  deposits  them 
in  the  way  best  adapted  for  their  preservation,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  moment  the  larvo)  make  their  appearance,  suitable  aliment 
is  always  within  their  reach.  Frequently  she  collects  provisions  for 
them.  This  maternal  solicitude  often  excites  our  surprise,  and  more 
particularly  unveils  the  inistinct  of  Insects.  In  the  numerous  socie- 
ties of  several  of  these  animals,  such  as  the  Ant,  Tcrmes,  Wasp, 
Bee,  &c.,  those  individuals  which  form  the  greater  portion  of  the 
community,  and  by  whose  labour  and  vigilance  the  whole  commu- 
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nity  are  maintained,  have  been  considered  as  being  of  neither  sex. 
They  have  also  been  designated  by  the  terms  of  labourers  and  mules. 
It  is  now  known,  however,  that  they  are  females  not  fully  developed. 

The  ova  are  sometimes  hatched  in  the  abdomen  of  the  mother; 
phe  is  then  viviparous.  The  number  of  generations  in  a  year  de- 
pends on  the  duration  of  each  of  them.  Most  commonly  there  is 
but  one  or  two. 

A  female  Papilio,  or  Butterfly,  lays  her  eggs,  from  which  are 
hatched,  not  Butterflies,  but  animals  with  an  elongated  body,  divided 
into  rings,  and  a  head  furnished  with  jaws  and  several  small  eyes, 
having  very  short  feet,  six  of  which  are  anterior,  scaly,  and  pointed, 
the  rest  varying  in  number  and  membranous,  bping  attached  to  the 
posterior  annuli.  These  animals,  called  Caterpillars^  live  in  this 
state  for  a  certain  period,  and  repeatedly  change  their  skin.  An 
epoch,  however,  arrives,  when  from  this  skin  of  a  caterpillar  issues 
a  totally  different  being,  of  an  oblong  form  and  without  distinct 
limbs,  which  soon  ceases  to  move,  and  remains  a  long  time  appa- 
rently desiccated  and  dead  under  the  name  of  a  chrysalis.  By 
close  examination  we  may  discover  on  the  external  surface  of  this 
chrysalis,  lineaments  which  represent  all  the  parts  of  the  Butterfly, 
but  under  proportions  diflfering  from  those  they  are  one  day  to  pos- 
sess. Afler  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  the  skin  of  the  chrysalis 
splits,  and  the  Butterfly,  humid  and  sof\,  with  flabby  short  wings, 
issues  from  it — a  few  moments,  however,  and  it  is  dry,  the  wings 
enlarge  and  become  firm,  and  the  perfect  animal  is  ready  for  flight. 
It  has  six  long  legs,  antenna;,  a  spiral  proboscis,  and  compound 
eyes — in  a  word,  it  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  caterpillar, 
from  which  it  has  originated,  for  it  is  ascertained  that  these  various 
changes  are  nothing  more  than  the  successive  development  of  parts 
contained  one  within  the  other. 

This  is  what  is  styled  the  metamorphosis  of  Insects.  In  their  first 
condition  they  are  called  larvse^  in  their  second  pup€By  nymphs  or 
chrysalides^  and  in  the  third  perfect  insects. 

All  Insects  do  not  pass  through  these  three  states.  Those  which 
are  apterous  issue  from  the  ovum  with  the  form  they  are  always  to 
preserve:  they  are  said  to  be  without  a  metamorphosis.  Of  those 
that  have  wings,  many  experience  no  other  change  than  that  of  re- 
ceivinor  them;  these  are  said  to  undergo  a  semi-metamorphosis. 
Their  larva^resembles  the  perfect  insect,  with  the  single  exception 
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of  the  wings,  which  are  totally  wanting.  The  nymph  obIj  diffen 
from  the  larva  in  possessing  stumps  or  rudiments  of  wings,  which 
are  developed  at  its  final  change  of  teu[ument,  and  render  the  animal 
perfect.  Such  are  the  Cimiccs,  Grylli,  &c.  Finally,  the  remain- 
ing Insects  provided  with  wings  that  are  said  to  undergo  a  complete 
metamorphosis y  are  at  first  larva^  resembling  caterpillars  or  Worms, 
and  then  become  motionless  nymphs^  but  presenting  in  that  state  all 
the  parts  of  the  perfect  insect  contracted,  and  as  if  wrapped  in  a 
bandage. 

In  the  nymph  of  the  Coleoptera,  Neuroptera,  Hymenoptera,  dtc^ 
these  parts,  though  closely  approximated  and  in  contact  with  the 
body,  are  free;  but  they  are  not  so  in  that  of  the  Lepidoptera  and  of 
many  Diptcra.  An  elastic  or  solid  skin  is  moulded  over  the  bodj 
and  its  external  parts,  forming  a  kind  of  case  for  it. 

That  of  the  chrysalides  of  the  Lepidoptera  merely  consisting  of  a 
simple  pellicle  applied  to  tlie  external  organs,  following  their  con- 
tour in  every  direction,  and  forming,  for  each  of  them,  so  roaoj 
moulds,  like  the  envelope  of  a  mummy,  allows  us  to  recognize  aod 
distinguish  them;  but  those  of  Flies  and  Syrphi,  formed  of  the  dried 
skin  of  the  larva,  resemble  an  egg-like  shell.  It  is  a  species  of  cap- 
sule or  case  in  which  the  animal  is  shut  up. 

Many  larva;,  before  they  pass  into  their  pupa  state,  prepare  a  co- 
coon in  which  thev  enclose  themselves,  either  with  silk  which  the? 
draw  from  the  interior  of  their  bodies  by  means  of  the  spinning  ap- 
paratus of  their  lip,  or  other  materials  wiiich  they  collect.  The 
perfect  Insect  issues  from  the  nymph  through  a  fissure  or  slit  which 
opens  on  the  back  of  the  thorax.  In  the  pupce  of  Flies  one  of  tlie 
extremities  is  detached,  like  a  cap,  to  allow  the  egress  of  the 
animal. 

The  larvae  and  pupae  of  those  Injects  which  experience  a  semi- 
metamorphosis  only  differ  from  the  same  in  a  perfect  state,  in  the 
absence  of  wings.  The  other  external  organs  are  precisely  alike. 
But  in  such  as  undergo  a  coin|)lete  metamorphosis,  the  form  of  the 
body  of  the  larva  has  no  constant  relation  with  that  it  is  to  possess 
in  its  perfect  state.  It  is  usually  more  elon;rated;  the  head  is  fre- 
quently very  different,  as  well  in  its  consistence  as  in  its  figure,  hav- 
ing mere  rudiments  of  antenna*  or  perhaps  none  at  all;  there  are 
never  any  compound  eyes. 

There  is  also  a  great  disparity  in  the  organs  of  manducation,  aa 
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majibe  easily  seen  by  comparing  the  mouth  of  a  caterpillar  with 
that  of  the  Butterfly,  or  the  mouth  of  the  larva  of  a  Fly  with  that  of 
the  perfect  Insect. 

Several  of  these  larvffi  are  destitute  of  feet;  others,  such  as  the 
Caterpillars,  have  many,  all,  the  six  first  excepted,  membranous, 
and  without  terminal  hooks.  Some  Insects,  such  as  the  Ephemerae, 
exhibit  a  singular  anomaly  in  their  metamorphosis — the  animal  ar- 
rived at  its  perfect  state  undergoes  another  change  of  tegument. 

The  Insects  which  constitute  our  three  first  orders  preserve  for 
life  their  natal  form.  The  Myriapoda,  however,  exhibit  a  kind  of 
metamorphosis.  At  first  they  have  but  Aix  legs,  or,  according  to 
Savi,  are  altogether  destitute  of  them;  the  others,  as  well  as  the 
segments  on  which  they  depend,  are  developed  by  age. 

But  few  vegetable  substances  are  protected  from  the  voracity  of 
Insects;  and  as  those  which  are  necessary  or  useful  to  Man  are  not 
spared  by  them  more  than  others,  they  become  very  injurious,  par- 
ticularly  during  seasons  which  favour  their  multiplication.  Their 
destruction  greatly  depends  upon  our  vigilance  and  knowledge  of 
their  habits.  Some  of  them  are  omnivorous — such  are  the  Termites, 
Ants,  d&c,  whose  ravages  are  but  too  well  known.  Several  of  those 
which  are  carnivorous,  and  all  the  species  which  feed  on  dead  ani- 
mal matters,  &c.,  are  a  benefit  conferred  on  us  by  the  Author  of 
Nature,  and  somewhat  compensate  for  the  inconvenience  and  injury 
we  experience  from  the  others.  Some  are  employed  in  medicine, 
the  arts,  and  our  domestic  economy. 

They  have  numerous  enemies:  Fishesdcstroy  many  of  the  aquatic 
species;  Birds,  Bats,  Lizards,  d&c,  deliver  us  from  a  part  of  those 
which  inhabit  the  air  or  earth.  Most  of  them  endeavour  to  escape 
by  flight  or  running  from  the  dangers  that  surround  them,  but  some 
have  recourse  to  stratagem  or  arms. 

Having  undergone  their  ultimate  transformation,  and  being  pos- 
sessed of  all  their  faculties,  they  continue  their  species: — this  aim 
once  accomplished,  they  soon  cease  to  exist.  Thus,  each  of  the 
three  finer  seasons  of  the  year  produces  species  peculiar  to  it.  The 
females  and  males  of  those  which  live  in  societies,  however,  enjoy 
a  longer  term  of  life.  Individuals  hatched  in  autumn  shelter  them- 
selves from  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  reappear  in  spring. 

The  species,  like  those  of  plants,  are  circumscribed  within  geo- 
graphical limits.     Those  of  the  western  continent  for  instance,  a 
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▼ery  few,  and  all  from  the  North,  excepted,  are  strictly  peculiar  to 
it;  sach  also  is  the  case  with  seTeral  genera.     The  eastern  conti- 
nent, in  turn,  possesses  others  which  are  unknown  in  the  western. 
The  Insects  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  and  of  the 
western  and  southern  countries  of  Asia,  have  a  strong  mutaal  re- 
semblance.      The  same  mav  be  said  of  those  which  inhabit  the 
Moluccas,  and  more  eastern  islands,  those  of  the  Southern  Ocean 
included.     Several  northern  species  are  found  in  the  mountains  of 
southern  countries.     Those  of  Africa  differ  greatly  from  the  oppo- 
site portions  of  America.     The  Insects  of  Southern  Asia,  from  the 
Indies  on  the   Sind  eastward,  to  the  confines  of  China,  are  Terr 
much  alike.     The  intertropical  regions,  covered  with  immense  and 
well  watered  forests,  are  tite  richest  in  Insects  of  any  on  the  globe: 
Brazil  and  Guiana  are  particularly  so. 

All  general  systems  or  methods  relative  to  Insects  are  reduced 
essentiallr  to  three.  Swammcrdam  based  his  on  their  metaunor- 
phoses;  that  of  Linnxus  was  founded  on  the  presence  or  abscDceof 
wings,  their  number,  consistence,  superposition,  the  nature  of  their 
surface,  and  on  the  deficiency  or  presence  of  a  sting.  Fabricius 
had  recourse  to  the  parts  of  the  mouth  alone.  In  all  these  arrange- 
ments the  Crustacea  and  Arachnides  are  placed  among  the  Insects, 
and  in  that  of  Linnxus,  the  one  generally  adopted,  they  are  even  the 
last. 

I  divide  this  class  into  twelve  orders:  the  three  first  of  which  are 
composed  of  apterous  Insects,  undergoing  no  essential  change  of 
form  or  habits,  merely  subject  to  simple  changes  of  tegument,  or 
to  a  kind  of  a  metamorphosis,  which  increases  the  number  of  legs, 
and  that  of  the  annuli  of  the  bodv.  The  orjran  of  siuht  in  these 
animals  is  usually  a  mere  (more  or  less  considerable)  assemblage 
of  ocelli  resembling  granules. 

Certain  English  naturalists  have  formed  new  orders,  based  upon 
the  wings;  I  see  no  necessity,  however,  for  admitting  them,  that  of 
the  Strcpsipfera  except e<l,  the  name  of  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
crroneous(l\  and  wliich  I  will  call  Rhipiptcra(^2), 

In  the  first  order  or  the  MYKi.vroDA,  there  are  more  than  six  feet 
—twenty-four  and  upwards — arranged  along  the  whole  length  o( 
the  body,  on  a  suite  of  annuli,  each  of  which  bears  one  or  two  pairs. 


( 1 )  Tu-istcd  wings.    The  ptrti  lak 
(2)Wingsfoldedlikeafkn. 


taken  for  cly  trai  arc  not  90.    See  this  order. 
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and  of  which  the  first,  and  in  several  even  the  second,  seem  to  form 
a  part  of  the  mouth.     They  are  apterous(l). 

In  the  second  or  the  THYSA?7ouRik,  there  are  six  legs,  and  the 
abdomen  is  furnished  on  its  sides  with  movable  parts,  in  the  form 
of  false  feet,  or  terminated  by  appendages  fitted  for  leaping. 

In  the  third  or  the  Parasita,  we  find  six  legs,  no  wings,  and  no 
other  organs  of  sight  than  ocelli;  the  mouth,  in  a  great  measure,  is 
internal,  and  consists  of  a  snout  containing  a  retractile  sucker,  or  in 
a  slit  between  two  lips,  with  two  hooked  mandibles. 

In  the  fourth  or  the  Suctoria,  there  are  six  legs,  but  no  wings; 
the  mouth  is  composed  of  a  sucker  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical  sheath, 
formed  of  two  articulated  portions. 

In  the  fifth  or  the  Coleoftera,  there  iire  six  legs,  and  four  wings, 
the  two  superior  of  which  have  the  form  of  cases,  and  mandibles  and 
maxillse  for  mastication:  the  inferior  wings  are  simply  folded  cross- 
wise, and  the  cases,  always  horizontal,  are  crustaceous.  They  ex- 
perience a  complete  metamorphosis. 

In  the  sixth  or  the  Orthoptera,  there  are  six  legs;  four  wings, 
the  two  superior  in  the  form  of  cases,  and  mandibles  and  jaws  for 
mastication,  covered  at  the  extremity  by  a  galea;  the  inferior  wings 
are  folded  in  two  directions,  or  simply  in  their  length,  and  the  inner 
margins  of  the  cases,  usually  coriaceous,  are  crossed.  They  only 
experience  a  semi-metamorphosis. 

In  the  seventh  or  the  Hemiptera,  there  are  six  legs  and  four 
wings,  the  two  superior  in  the  form  of  crustaceous  cases,  with  mem- 
branous extremities,  or  similar  to  the  inferior,  but  larger  and  firmer; 
the  mandibles  and  jaws  are  replaced  by  setae  forming  a  sucker,  en- 
closed in  a  sheath  composed  of  one  articulated,  cylindrical  or 
conical  piece,  in  the  form  of  a  rostrum. 

In  the  eighth  or  the  Neuroptera,  there  are  six  legs,  four  mem- 
branous and  naked  wings,  and  mandibles  and  jaws  for  mastication; 
the  wings  are  finely  reticulated,  and  the  inferior  are  usually  as  large 
as  the  superior,  or  more  extended  in  one  of  their  diameters. 

In  the  ninth  or  the  Hymenoptera,  there  are  six  feet,  and  four 
membranous  and  naked  wings,  and  mandibles  and  jaws  for  mastica- 
tion; the  inferior  wings  are  smaller  than  the  others,  and  the  abdo- 
men of  the  female  is  almost  always  terminated  by  a  terebra  or  sting. 


(1)  Destitute  of  wings  and  scutellum. 
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In  the  tenth  or  the  Lepidopteba,  there  are  six  legs,  ibor 
branous  wings,  covered  with  small  coloured  scales  resembling  dost; 
a  horny  production  in  the  form  of  an  epaulette,  and  directed  back- 
wards, is  inserted  before  each  upper  wing,  and  the  jaws  are  riepfaiced 
by  two  united  tubular  filaments,  forming  a  kind  of  spirally  codto- 

luted  tongue. 

In  the  eleventh  or  the  Rhififtera,  there  are  six  legs,  two 
membranous  wings  folded  like  a  fan,  and  two  crustaceous  mortble 
bodies,  resembling  little  elytra,  situated  at  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  thorax;  the  organs  of  manducation  are  simple,  setaceous  jaws, 
with  two  palpi. 

In  the  twelfth  or  the  Diftera,  there  are  six  legs,  two  membn* 
nous  extended  wings,  accompanied,  in  most  of  them,  by  two  rooftble 
bodies  or  halteres,  placed  behind  them;  the  organs  of  manducatioo 
are  a  sucker  composed  of  a  variable  number  of  sets  inclosed  in  aa 
inarticulated  sheath,  most  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  proboscis  ter- 
minated by  two  lips. 


ORDER  I. 

MYRIAPODA. 

The  Myriapoda  commonly  called  Centipedes,  ^re  the  only  animals 
of  this  class  which  have  more  than  six  feet  in  their  perfect  state,  and 
whose  abdomen  is  not  distinct  from  the  trunk.  Their  body,  desti- 
tute of  wings,  is  composed  of  a  (usually)  numerous  suite  of  annuli, 
most  commonly  equal,  each  of  which,  a  few  of  the  first  excepted, 
bears  two  pairs  of  feet  mostly  terminated  by  a  single  hook;  these 
annuli  arc  either  entire  or  divided  into  two  demi-segments,  each 
bearing  a  pair  of  those  organs,  and  one  of  them  only  exhibiting  two 
stigmata. 

The  Myriapoda  in  general  resemble  little  Serpents  or  Nereides, 
their  feet  being  closely  approximated  to  each  other  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  body.  The  form  of  these  organs  even  extends 
to  the  parts  of  the  mouth.  The  mandibles  are  bi-articulated  and 
immediately  followed  by  a  quadrifid  piece  in  the  form  of  a  lip  with 
articulated  divisions,  resembling  little  feet,  which,  from  its  poeitioo, 
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corresponds  to  the  ligula  of  the  Crustacea;  next  come  two  patrs  of 
little  feet,  the  second  of  which,  in  several,  resemble  large  hooks,, 
that  appear  to  replace  the  four  jaws  of  the  last  mentioned  animals, 
or  the  two  jaws  as  well  as  the  lower  Up  of  Insects:  they  are  a  sort 
of  buccal  feet.  The  antennae,  two  in  number,  are  short,  somewhat 
thicker  towards  the  extremity,  or  nearly  filiform  and  composed  of 
seven  joints  in  some;  in  others  they  are  numerous  and  setaceous. 
Their  visual  organs  are  usually  composed  cf  a  union  of  ocelli,  and 
if  in  others  tliey  present  a  cornea  with  facets,  the  lenses  are  still 
larger,  rounded,  and  more  distinct,  in  proportion,  than  those  of  the 
eyes  of  Insects.  The  stigmata  are  frequently  very  small,  and  their 
nimiber,  owing  to  that  of  the  annuli,  is  usually  greater  than  in  the 
latter,  where  it  never  exceeds  eighteen  or  twenty.  The  number  of 
these  annuli  and  that  of  the  feet  increase  with  age,  a  character 
which  also  distinguishes  the  Myriapoda  from  Insects,  the  latter  ab 
ovo  always  having  the  number  of  segments  peculiar  to  them,  and  all 
their  legs  with  hooks,  or  true  legs,  being  developed  at  once,  either 
at  the  same  epoch  or  when  they  pass  into  their  pupa  state.  ThOr 
Myriapoda  live  and  increase  in  size  longer  than  other  Insects. 

From  this  ensemble  of  facts,  we  may  conclude,  that  these  animals 
approach  the  Crustacea  and  Arachnides  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Insects  on  the  other;  but  that  as  respects  the  presence,  form  and  di- 
rection of  the  branchiae,  they  belong  to  the  latter. 

We  divide  them  into  two  families,  perfectly  distinct  both  in  their 
organization  and  habits,  and  forming  two  genera  according  to  the- 
system  of  Linnasus. 


FAMILY  L 

CHILOGNATHA. 

The  body  generally  crustaceous  and  frequently  cylindrical;  th& 
antennse  somewhat  thicker  near  the  end  or  nearly  equal,  and  com- 
posed  of  seven  joints;  the  two  thick  mandibles  without  palpi,  very 
distinctly  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  median  articulation  with  im«» 
bricated  teeth,  implanted  in  a  cavity  of  its  superior  extremity;  a 
species  of  lip— ligula — situated  immediately  above,  that  covers  them, 
18  crustaceous,  plane,  and  divided  on  its  exterior  surface  by  longitu- 

a    XT 
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dioal  aatures  and  enuurgiDations  into  four  prtneipal  araiB,  luboieB- 
lated  on  their  superior  margin,  the  two  intermediate  of  wfaidM 
narrower  and  shorter,  are  placed  at  the  superior  extremity  of  another 
area,  serving  as  a  common  base:  the  feet  ? ery  short,  and  ahrajs  ter- 
minated by  a  single  hook. 

The  Chilognatha  move  very  slowly,  or  slide  along,  as  it  were,  and 
roll  themselves  spirally  or  into  a  ball.  The  first  segment  of  the 
body,  and  in  some  the  following  one,  is  the  largest,  andbaathefbrm 
of  a  corselet  or  little  shield.  It  is  only  at  the  fourth,  in  some,  and 
at  the  fiRh  or  sixth  in  others,  that  the  duplication  of  the  feet  coo^ 
mences;  the  first  two  or  four  feet  are  even  entirely  free  to  their  ori- 
gin, where  they  merely  adhere  to  their  respective  segments  bf  t 
median  or  sternal  line.  The  last  two  or  three  rings  are  witfaoet 
feet.  A  series  of  pores  is  observed  on  each  side  of  the  body,  whisk 
were  considered  as  stigmata,  but,  according  to  Savi,  they  are  sissplj 
designed  to  afibrd  a  passage  to  an  acid  fluid  of  an  extreoiely  diMr 
greeable  odour,  which  appears  to  serve  as  a  means  of  defence;  the 
respiratory  apertures,  for  whose  discovery  we  are  indebted  to  him, 
are  situated  on  the  sternal  part  of  each  segment,  and  commonicate 
internally  with  a  double  series  of  pneumatic  sacs  stnmg  together 
like  a  rosary,  extending  along  the  body,  from  which  proceed  tracbetl 
branches  that  ramify  over  the  other  organs.  According  to  an  ob- 
servation of  Straus,  the  sacs  or  vesicular  tracheae  are  not,  as  osotl, 
connected  with  each  other  by  a  principal  trachea. 

These  Insects  feed  on  dead  and  decomposed  animal  and  vegetaUe 
matters;  they  deposit  in  the  ground  a  large  number  of  eggs.  Ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  Linnaeus  they  form  but  one  genus,  that  of 

luLus,  Lin. 

Some  have  a  cnutaceous  body  without  terminal  appendages,  and  anteaaa 
enlarged  near  the  end. 

Gloxieis,  LAt 

Resembling  Onisci;  oval,  and  rolling  into  a  ball;  the  body  convex  abott, 
and  concave  underneath,  with  a  range  of  little  scales  analogous  to  ths 
lateral  divisions  of  the  Trilobites  along  each  of  its  inferior  sidea.  These  sot- 
mals  are  terrestrial,  and  live  under  stones  in  hilly  placea. 

luLus,  Lin. 
The  body  of  the  true  luli  is  cylindrical  and  very  long,  and  has  no  ridge 
or  trenehant  edge  on  the  sides  of  the  annuli;  they  roll  themselvea  up  apirallr. 
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The  hrger  ipeciet  Ihre  on  bnd,  partitukriy  in  the  woods  uhI  lendjr 
places,  and  diffuse  a  wtry  disagreeable  odour.  The  smallest  ones  feed  on 
fruit,  or  the  roots  and  leaves  of  esculent  Tegetables.  Others  are  found 
under  the  bark  of  trees,  in  moss,  &c.  lliere  are  two  other  genera,  yiz. 
Pafydetmtu  and  Polly xemts. 


FAMILY  11. 
CHILOPODA. 

The  antennoB  of  the  Chilopoda  are  more  slender  towards  the  ex* 
tremity,  and  consist  of  foarteen  joints  and  upwards.  Their  mouth 
is  composed  of  two  mandibles  furnished  with  a  little  palpiform  ap- 
pendage, which  seem  to  have  been  soldered  in  the  middle,  and  ter- 
minate like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon  with  dentated  edges;  of  a  quadrifid 
lip,  of  two  palpi  or  little  feet,  and  of  a  second  lip  formed  by  a  second 
pair  of  feet,  dilated  and  united  at  base,  and  terminated  by  a  stout 
movable  hook,  whose  inferior  extremity  is  perforated  by  a  hole  which 
affords  an  issue  to  a  venomous  fluid. 

The  body  is  depressed  and  membranous.  Each  of  its  rings  is 
covered  with  a  coriaceous  or  cartilaginous  plate,  and  most  gene- 
rally bears  but  a  single  pair  of  feet;  the  last  is  usually  thrown  back- 
wards, and  elongated  into  a  kind  of  tail.  The  organs  of  respiration 
are  wholly,  or  partly,  composed  of  tubular  tracheae. 

These  animals  run  very  fast,  are  carnivorous,  avoid  the  light,  and 
conceal  themselves  under  stones,  logs,  in  the  ground,  d&c.  They 
are  much  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates,  where  they  are 
very  large/ and  where  their  venom  is  possibly  more  active.  The 
Scolopendra  morsitans  is  styled  in  the  Antilles  the  malfaisaUe* 
Some  of  them  exhibit  phosphorescent  properties. 

The  Chilopoda,  which,  in  the  system  of  Leach,  form  the  order 
Syngnathaj  from  these  last  characters,  the  nature  of  the  respiratory 
organs  and  the  feet,  may  be  thus  divided: 

Some  have  but  fifteen  pairs  of  feet,  and  then*  body  viewed  from  above 
presents  fewer  segments  than  when  seen  from  beneath. 

ScuTisEEA,  Lam. 
The  body  covered  with  eight  scutclliform  pUites.     The  under  part  of  the 
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body  it  diTided  into  fifteen  8emi-uimili»  each  bearing^  a  pair  of  iect»  tenu- 
nated  bj  a  very  long,  slender,  multi-articulated  tarsus;  the  last  pairs  are  more 
elongated;  the  eyes  large  and  compound. 

Their  antennx  are  slender  and  tolerably  long;  the  two  palpi  salient  and 
furnished  with  small  spines.  The  body  is  shorter  than  in  the  other  genera 
of  tlie  same  family,  and  the  joints  of  their  feet  are  proportionably  longer. 
They  are  extremely  agile  animals,  and  frequently  part  with  some  of  their 
feet  when  seized. 

LiTHOBius,  Leach. 

The  stigmata  lateral;  body  divided  above  and  beneath  into  a  nmilar 
number  of  segments,  each  bearing  a  pair  of  feet;  the  superior  plates  alter- 
nately longer  and  shorter,  and  overlapping  each  other  close  to  the  extremity. 

The  others  have  at  least  twenty -one  pairs  of  feet,  and  the  segments  both 
above  and  underneath  are  equal  in  size  and  number. 

ScoLOPSKDHA,  Lin. 

Those  which  form  the  two  feet  that  immediately  follow  the  two  books 
forming'  the  exterior  lip,  present  but  twenty-one  pairs,  and  whose  antenns 
have  seventeen  joints,  constituting  the  genera  Scolopendra  and  Crytapt  of 
Leach.  There  are  eight  distinct  eyes,  four  on  each  side  in  the  first,  and 
that  in  which  the  largest  species  are  found;  in  the  second,  they  are  nuH  or 
but  very  slightly  visible. 


ORDER  11. 
THYSANOURA. 

This  order  consists  of  apterous  Insects,  supported  by  six  feet, 
that  experience  no  metamorphosis,  and  have,  in  addition,  particular 
organs  of  motion  either  on  the  sides  or  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 

FAMILY  I. 

LEPISMEN^,  Lat. 

Sctiform  antennae  divided  from  their  origin  into  very  numerous 
and  small  joints;  mouth  furnished  with  very  distinct  and  salient 
palpi;  each  side  of  the  under  part  of  the  abdomen  provided  with  a 
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Fange  of  movable  appendages,  in  the  form  of  false  feet;  abdooien 
terminated  by  articulated  setae,  three  of  which  are  the  most  remark- 
able; body  always  covered  with  small  shining  scales. 
It  comprises  but  one  genus,  the 

Lepisha,  Lin. 

The  body  of  these  animals  is  elongated  and  corered  with  small  scales^ 
frequently  silvery  and  brilliant,  from  which  circumstance  the  most  common 
species  has  been  compared  to  a  little  Fish.  The  antennx  are  setaceous  and 
usually  very  long.  The  feet  are  short  and  frequently  have  very  large  and 
ttrongly  compressed  coxx  resembling  scales. 

Several  species  conceal  themselves  in  the  cracks  and  in  the  frame  work  of 
windows,  under  damp  boards,  in  wardrobes,  &c.    Others  retire  under  stones. 

These  Insects  run  with  g^eat  velocity;  some  of  them  by  means  of  their 
caudal  appendages  are  enabled  to  leap.  They  are  divided  into  two  sub- 
genera, Macuilis,  Lat  and  Lipismi,  lin. 


FAMILY  IL 

PODURELLJE,  Lat. 

Antennae  quadriarticulated;  no  distinct  or  salient  palpi;  abdomen 
terminated  by  a  forked  tail  folded  under  the  venter  when  at  rest^  and 
used  for  leaping.  The  PodurellaB  form  but  one  genus  in  the  Lin- 
nasan  system. 

PoDUSA,  Lin. 

These  Insects  are  very  small,  soft  and  elongated,  with  an  oval  head  and  two 
eyes,  each  composed  of  eij^ht  granules.  Their  legs  have  but  four  distinct 
joints.  The  tail  is  soft,  flexible*  and  formed  of  an  inferior  piece,  movable 
at  base;  to  the  extremity  of  which  are  articulated  two  appendages  suscepti- 
ble of  being  approximated,  separated,  or  crossed — ^they  are  the  teeth  of  the 
fork.  They  have  the  faculty  of  elevating  their  tail,  and  then  forcing  it 
suddenly  against  the  plane  of  position,  as  if  they  let  g^  a  spring,  thus  rais- 
ing themselves  into  the  air,  and  even  leaping  like  the  Pulices,  but  to  a  lest 
height  They  usually  fall  on  their  back,  with  their  tail  extended  poste- 
riorly. The  middle  of  the  venter  exhibits  a  raised  oval  portion  divided  by 
a  slit. 

Some  keep  on  trees  and  plants,  under  old  pieces  of  bark,  or  stones;  others 
on  the  surface  of  stagnant  waters,  and  sometimes  on  that  of  snow  during  a 
thaw.     Several  unite  in  numerous  societies  on  the  g^und,  and  at  a  distance 
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retemble  little  heaps  of  gunpowder.    We  diride  them  into  PesvKA  sad 
8Mi»THumin»  Lat 


ORDER  III. 
PARASITA. 

The  Parasita,  so  called  from  their  parasitical  habits,  ba?e  but  ax 
legs,  and  are  apterous,  like  the  Thysanoura;  but  their  abdomta  ii 
destitute  of  articulated  and  movable  appendages.  Their  organs  of 
vision  consist  of  but  four  or  two  ocelli;  a  great  portico  of  tbtir 
mouth  is  internal,  exhibiting  externally,  either  a  snout  or  projeetiof 
mammilla  containing  a  retractile  sucker,  or  two  merobraooos  and 
approximated  lips  with  two  hooked  mandibles.  According  to  Lm* 
naeus,  they  form  but  one  genus,  that  of 

Pediculus,  Lin. 

Their  body  is  flattened,  nearly  diaphanous,  and  divided  into  twelve  or  de- 
ven  distinct  segments,  three  of  which  belong  to  the  trunk,  each  beariof  soe 
pair  of  legs.  The  first  of  these  segments  frequently  forms  a  sort  of  tbonx. 
The  stigmata  are  very  distinct  The  antennx  are  short,  equal,  conpoted 
of  five  joints,  and  frequently  inserted  in  a  notch.  There  are  one  or  two 
small  ocelli  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  legs  are  short,  and  tenmaited 
by  a  very  stout  nail,  or  two  opposing  hooks,  which  enable  these  aniiiiili 
to  ding  with  g^eat  facility  to  the  hairs  of  Quadrupeds,  or  to  the  feathers  of 
Birds,  whose  blood  they  suck,  and  on  whose  bodies  they  pass  their  Evcil 
They  attach  their  ova  to  these  cutaneous  appendages.  These  Insects  li- 
ways  live  on  the  same  Quadrupeds  and  on  the  same  Birds^  or  at  lesift  oi 
animals  of  these  classes,  which  have  analogous  characters  and  Inbita 
Two  species  frequently  live  on  the  same  Bird.  Their  gait  in 
is  very  slow. 

This  genus  now  forms  several  subgenera.    They  include  the 
species  of  Iau  found  on  Man,  Birdsy  &c. 
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ORDER  IV. 
SUCTORIA. 

The  Suctoriay  which  constitute  the  last  order  of  the  Aptera,  have 
a  mouth  composed  of  three  pieces,  enclosed  between  two  articu- 
lated laminx,  which,  when  united,  form  a  cylindrical  or  conical 
proboscis  or  rostrum,  the  base  of  which  is  covered  by  two  scales. 
These  characters  exclusively  distinguish  this  order  from  all  others, 
and  even  from  that  of  the  Hemiptera,  to  which,  in  these  respects,  it 
approximates  the  most  closely,  and  in  which  these  Insects  were 
placed  by  Fabricius.  The  Suctoria,  besides,  undergo  true  meta- 
morphoses, analogous  to  those  of  several  Diptera,  such  as  the 
Tipule. 

This  order  consists  of  a  single  genus,  that  of 

PuLBX,  Lin. 

The  body  of  the  Flea  is  oval,  compressed,  inrested  by  a  firm  skin,  and 
divided  into  twelve  segments,  three  of  which  compose  the  trunk,  that  is 
short,  and  the  others  the  abdomen.  The  head  is  small,  strongly  compressed, 
itmnded  above,  and  truncated  and  ciliated  before;  it  is  furnished  on  each 
side  with  a  small  rounded  eye,  behind  which  is  a  fossuU,  in  which  we  dis- 
cover a  little  movable  body  furnished  with  small  spines.  The  legs  site 
strong,  the  last  ones  particularly,  fitted  for  leaping,  and  spinous;  the  coxa 
and  femur  are  large;  the  tar^  is  composed  of  five  joints,  the  last  terminating 
in  two  elongatedJiooks;  the  two  anterior  legs  are  inserted  almost  under 
the  head,  the  rostrum  being  placed  midway  between  them. 

The  female  lays  a  dozen  of  white  and  slightly  viscid  eggs;  the  larvx 
have  no  feet^  are  much  elongated,  resemble  little  worms,  and  are  extremely 
fively,  rolling  themselves  into  a  circle  or  spirally,  and  crawl  with  a  serpen- 
tine motion;  they  are  first  white  and  then  reddish.  Their  body  is  com- 
posed of  a  scaly  head,  without  eyes,  bearing  two  very  small  antennae,  and 
of  thirteen  segments,  with  little  tufts  of  hairs,  the  last  one  tenninated  by 
two  kinds  of  hooks.  Some  small  movable  pieces  are  observed  in  the  mouth, 
by  which  these  larvK  push  themselves  forwards.  After  remaining  twelve 
days  under  this  form,  they  enclose  themselves  in  a  little  silky  cocoon  in 
which  they  become  pup»,  and  from  which,  in  about  the  same  time,  they 
issue  in  their  perfect  state. 

There  are  various  species  that  live  on  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  &c 
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ORDER  V. 
COLEOPTERA. 

Coleopterous  Insects  have  four  wings,  the  two  superior  of  which 
resemble  horizontal  scales,  joining  in  a  straight  line  along  the  inner 
margin;  the  inferior  wings  arc  merely  folded  transversely  and  co- 
vered with  others,  which  form  cases  or  covers  for  them,  usually  de> 
nominated  the  elytra. 

Of  all  Insects,  these  are  the  most  numerous  and  the  best  known. 
The  singular  form  and  brilliant  colouring  of  many  species,  the  vo- 
lume of  their  bodies^  the  greater  solidity  of  their  teguments,  which 
facilitates  their  preservation,  the  numerous  advantages,  which  the 
study  derives  from  the  various  forms  of  their  external  organs,  dx.^ 
have  secured  to  them  the  particular  attention  of  naturafists. 

Their  head  presents  antennae  of  various  forms,  and  almost  always 
composed  of  eleven  joints;  two  compound  eyes,  but  none  simple; 
and  a  mouth  consisting  of  a  lahrum^  two  mandibles^  usually  of  a 
scaly  substance,  two  jaws ^  each  furnished  with  one  or  two  palpi,  and 
of  a  labium  formed  of  two  pieces,  the  mentum  and  the  ligula^  and 
accompanied  by  two  palpi,  commonly  inserted  into  the  latter. 
Those  of  the  jaws,  or  when  they  have  two,  the  exterior  ones,  never 
consist  of  more  than  four  joints;  those  of  the  lip  usually  have  three. 

The  anterior  segment  of  the  trunk,  or  that  which  is  before  the 
wings,  usually  called  the  thorax,  bears  the  first  pair  of  legs,  and  is 
much  larger  than  the  two  other  segments.  The  latter  are  intimately 
united  with  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  and  their  inferior  portico  or 
pectus  gives  insertion  to  the  second  and  third  pairs  of  legs.  The 
second,  on  which  the  scutcUum  is  placed,  is  narrowed  before,  and 
forms  a  short  pedicle  which  fits  into  the  interior  of  the  first,  and 
serves  as  a  pivot,  on  which  it  moves. 

The  elytra  and  wings  arise  from  the  lateral  and  superior  edgei 
of  the  metathorax.  The  elytra  are  crustaceous,  and  when  at  rett^ 
join  along  their  internal  margin,  and  always  horizontally.  Tbey 
almost  always  conceal  the  wings,  which  arc  wide  and  transversely 
folded.  Several  species  arc  apterous,  but  the  elytra  still  exist 
The  abdomen  is  sessile  or  united  to  the  trunk  in  its  greatest  width. 
It  is  composed  externally  of  six  or  seven  annuli,  membranous  aboTf» 
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or  less  solid  than  underneath.     The  number  of  joints  in  the  tarsi 
varies  from  three  to  five. 

The  Coleoptera  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis.     The  larva 
resembles  a  worm,  having  a  scaly  head,  a  mouth  analogous  to  that- 
of  the  perfect  insect  in  the  number  of  its  parts,  and  usually  six  feet. 
Some  few  species  are  destitute  of  them,  or  have  merely  simple 
mammillaB. 

The  pupa  is  inactive  and  takes  no  nourbhment.  The  habitations^ 
mode  of  life,  and  other  habits  of  these  Insects,  in  both  states^  vary 
greatly. 

I  divide  this  order  into  four  sections,  according  to  the  number  of 
joints  in  the  tarsi. 

The  first  comprises  the  Pertakeba,  or  those  in  which  all  the 
tarn  consist  of  Jive  joints^  and  is  composed  of  six  families. 

FAMILY  I. 
CARNIVORA. 

Two  palpi  to  each  ipaxilla,  or  six  in  all;  antennsB  almost  always 
filiform  or  setaceous,  and  simple. 

The  maxillae  are  terminated  by  a  scaly  hook  or  claw,  and  the  in- 
terior side  is  furnished  with  cilia  or  little  spines.  The  ligula  is  fixed 
in  an  emargination  of  the  mentum.  The  two  anterior  legs  are  in- 
serted on  the  sides  of  a  compressed  sternum,  and  placed  on  a  large 
patella;  the  two  posterior  have  a  stout  trochanter  at  their  origin; 
their  first  joint  is  large,  appears  to  be  confounded  with  the  post- 
pectus,  and  forms  a  curvilinear  triangle,  with  the  exterior  side  ex- 
cavated. 

These  Insects  pursue  and  devour  others.  Several  have  no  wings 
under  their  elytra.  The  anterior  tarsi  in  most  of  the  males  are 
dilated  or  widened. 

The  larvae  also  are  very  carnivorous.  Their  body  is  usually  cy- 
lindrical, elongated,  and  composed  of  twelve  rings;  the  head,  which 
is  not  included  in  this  supputation,  is  large,  squamous,  armed  with 
two  stout  mandibles,  recurved  at  the  point,  and  presents  two  short 
and  conical  antennae,  two  maxillse  divided  into  two  branches,  one 
of  which  is  formed  by  a  palpus,  a  ligula  bearing  two  palpi,  shorter 
2  V 
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than  the  others,  and  six  ocelli  on  each  side.  The  first  annulus  is 
covered  by  a  squamous  plate;  the  others  are  soft,  or  have  bat  little 
firmness.  Each  of  the  three  first  .bears  a  pair  of  legs,  the  extremitj 
of  which  curves  forwards. 

These  larvae  differ  according  to  the  genus.  In  those  of  the  Ci- 
cindelse  and  of  the  Aristus  bucephalus,  the  top  of  the  bead  is  very 
concave  in  the  middle,  whilst  its  inferior  portion  is  convex.  They 
have  two  ocelli,  on  each  side,  much  larger,  and  similar  to  those  of 
the  Lycosse.  The  superior  plate  of  the  first  segment  is  large,  tod 
forms  a  semicircular  shield.  There  are  two  hooked  mammillc  oo 
the  back  of  the  eighth  annulus;  the  last  has  do  remarkable  ap- 
pendage. 

In  the  other  larvae  of  this  family  which  are  known  to  us,  those  of 
Omophron  excepted,  the  head  is  weaker  and  more  equal.  The 
ocelli  are  very  small  and  similar.  The  squamous  piece  of  the  first 
ring  is  square,  and  does  not  project  from  the  body.  There  are  no 
mammillae  on  the  eighth;  and  the  last  is  terminated  by  two  conical 
appendages,  exclusive  of  a  membranous  tube  formed  by  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  end  of  the  body.  These  appendages,  in  the  larvs  of 
Calosoma  and  Carabus,  arc  horny  and  dentated.  In  those  of  Har- 
palus  and  Licinus,  they  are  fleshy,  articulated  and  longer.  The bodj 
of  the  larva  of  a  Harpalus  is  somewhat  shorter,  and  the  head  a  little 
larger.  The  mandibles  of  both  approach  the  form  of  those  of  the 
perfect  Insect. 

Some  are  aquatic,  others  terrestrial. 

The  latter  have  legs  exclusively  adapted  for  running,  the  four 
posterior  of  which  are  inserted  at  equal  distances;  mandibles  com- 
pletely exposed;  the  terminal  piece  of  the  maxillae  straight  inferiorlj, 
and  only  curved  at  its  extremity;  and  most  frequently  an  obk»g 
body  with  projecting  eyes.  All  their  tracheae  are  tubular  or 
elastic. 

They  are  divided  into  two  tribes.  The  first  or  the  Ciciicdxleta, 
Lat.,  comprises  the  genus 

CiciNPELA,  Lin., 

In  which  the  extremity  of  the  maxillx  is  provided  with  a  little  nail  aiticti< 
Uted  with  it  by  its  base. 

The  head  is  lar^,  with  great  eyes,  and  very  projecting  and  dentated 
mandibles;  the  very  short  ligula  is  concealed  behind  the  mentum.    The  la- 
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bial  palpi  are  distinctlj  composed  of  four  joints,  and  generally  pilose,  is 
weD  as  those  of  the  maxillx. 

This  great  Linnxan  genus  now  forms  rarious  subg^era,  such  as  MmHoh 
ra,  MegaeephaiOf  &c.     The  true  Cicindela  or 

CicnrosLA,  Lat. 

Are  usually  of  a  darker  or  lighter  green,  mixed  with  Tarious  brilliant 
metallic  tints;  the  elytra  are  marked  with  white  spots.  They  prefer  dry, 
warm  situations,  run  with  considerable  swiftness,  take  wing  the  moment 
they  are  approached,  but  alight  at  a  short  distance.  If  pursued  they  have 
recourse  to  the  same  means  of  escape. 

The  larvx  of  two  species  indigenous  to  FrancCf  the  only  ones  that  have 
been  observed,  excavate  in  the  earth  a  deep  cylindrical  hole,  an  operation 
which  they  effect  with  their  mandibles  and  feet.  To  empty  it,  they  place 
the  detached  particles  on  their  head,  turn  about,  climb  up  the  ascent  little 
by  little,  resting  at  intervals  and  clinging  to  the  walls  of  their  domicxl  by 
means  of  their  two  dorsal  mammillz;  when  they  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the 
aperture  they  throw  down  their  burden.  While  in  ambuscade,  the  plate 
of  their  head  exactly  closes  the  entrance  of  their  cell,  and  is  on  a  level  with 
the  ground.  They  seize  their  prey  with  their  mandibles,  and  even  dart 
upon  it,  and  by  a  see-saw  motion  of  their  head  precipitate  it  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hole.  Thither  also  they  quickly  retreat  on  the  least  intimation  of 
danger.  If  they  are  too  confined,  or  the  soil  is  not'of  a  proper  nature,  they 
construct  a  new  habitation  elsewhere.  Such  is  their  voracity  that  they 
devour  other  larvae  of  the  same  species,  which  have  taken  up  their  abode 
in  their  vicinity.  When  about  to  change  their  teg^ument  or  to  become  pupx, 
they  close  the  opening  of  their  cell. 

The  American  species  of  Cicindela  are  numerous  and  beautifuL 

The  second  tribe,  or  the  Cababici,  Lat.,  comprehends  the  genua 

Carabvb,  Lin. 

Where  the  maxillx  simply  terminate  in  a  point  or  hook,  without  an  articu- 
lated extremity. 

Their  head  is  usually  narrower  than  the  thorax,  or,  at  most,  of  the 
same  width;  their  mandibles,  those  of  a  few  excepted,  have  no  dentations 
or  but  very  few;  the  hgula  usually  projects,  and  the  labial  palpi  exhibit  but 
three  free  joints.  Many  of  them  are  destitute  of  wings,  only  having  elytra. 
They  frequently  diffuse  a  fetid  odour,  and  eject  an  acrid  and  caustic  liquid. 
Geoffrey  believed  that  the  ancients  designated  Carabici  under  the  name  of 
BupretUit  Insects  which  they  considered  as  highly  poisonous,  particularly 
to  Oxen. 

The  Carabici  conceal  themselves  in  the  ground,  under  stones,  chips, 
bark  of  old  trees,  &c.,  and  are  mostly  very  active.    Their  larvae  have  the 
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nme  btbits.    This  tribe  it  very  numerous,  and  forms  a  moat  diflwilt 
study. 

The  Carabici  are  now  variously  subdivided.     Each  section  consistin|^  of 
numerous  genera.     We  find, 

1.  The  TRU!fCATippKirif£8,  so  called  because  the  posterior  extremity  of 
their  elytra  is  almost  always  truncated.  The  head  and  thorax  are  narrower 
than  the  abdomen.  Tiie  ligiila  is  most  commonly  oval  or  square,  and  b 
rarely  accompanied  on  the  sides  by  salient  divisions. 

This  section  consists  of  Jinthia,  Chraphipiertu,  SpiinuSy  BraehimUt  CamO' 
ma,  &c.  &c. 

S.  The  B1F1.BTITI,  which  in  relation  to  their  habits  might  also  be  stykd 
Fouorta,  is  composed  of  Carabici  with  elytra  either  entire  or  slightl3p  sinii- 
atedat  their  posterior  extremity;  having  frequently  g^nose  and  geniculate 
antennx;  a  broad  head,  larg«  thorax,  usually  shaped  like  a  cup  or  almost 
semi-orbicular,  and  separated  from  the  abdomen  by  an  interval  which  causes 
the  latter  to  appear  pediculated;  the  legs  generally  but  slightly  elongated, 
their  tarsi  usually  siiort,  and  similar  in  the  two  sexes,  or  nearly  so,  without 
any  brush  beneath,  and  simply  furnished  with  ordinary  hairs  or  cilia.  The 
two  anterior  tibix  are  dentated,  und  in  several  paimated  or  digitated;  the 
mandibles  frequently  strong  and  dentated.  There  is  a  tooth  in  the  emar- 
gination  of  tlie  mentum.  They  all  keep  on  the  g^und,  conceal  themselvei 
either  in  holes  which  they  excavate,  or  under  stones,  and  frequently  only 
leave  their  retreat  at  night.  They  are  usually  of  a  uniform  black.  The 
larvx  of  the  Ditomus  bucephalus,  the  only  one  that  has  been  observed,  hai 
the  form  and  mode  of  life  of  the  lar>'x  of  the  Cicindels.  They  are  more 
particularly  proper  to  hot  countries. 

The  genera  are  Eneeladus,  SiagonOy  Patimachus^  Scaritetf  &c.  &c. 

S.  The  QcADRiMANi  includes  those,  otherwise  similar  to  the  last  in  the 
pointed  termination  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  their  elytra,  in  the  miks 
of  which  the  four  anterior  tarsi  are  dilated;  the  three  or  four  first  joints  spe 
in  tlie  form  of  a  reversed  heart  or  triangular,  and  nearly  all  tcrminsted 
by  acute  angles;  they  are  usually  furnished  underneath  (the  Ophoni  ex- 
cepted) with  two  ranges  of  papillx  or  scales,  with  an  intermediate  lineir 
apace. 

The  body  is  always  winged,  and  generally  oval  and  arcuated  or  convex 
above;  the  thorax  is  wider  than  it  is  long,  or  at  most  nearly  isometrical, 
square  or  trapezoidal.  The  head  is  never  suddenly  contracted  postenoriyi 
and  the  anteimx  are  equal  throughout,  or  slightly  and  insensibly  thickened 
near  the  extremity.  The  mandibles  are  never  very  strong.  l"he  exterior 
palpi  are  terminated  by  an  oval  or  fusiform  joint,  longer  than  the  preceding 
one.  The  tooth  of  the  emargination  of  the  mentum  is  always  entire,  and  ia 
•ome  is  wanting.  The  legs  are  robust,  the  tibis  spiny,  and  the  books  of 
the  tarai  simple.    The  intermediate  tarsi,  even  in  the  females,  a(«  sboct, 
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Mid,  with  the  exception  of  the  dilatation,  nearly  formed  like  the  anterior. 
These  Carabici  prefer  sandy  and  hot  localities. 
Here  we  have,  Acinopua,  Daptm,  Harpalus,  &c. 

4.  The  SiMPLiciMAifi  approaches  the  preceding  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  elytra  are  terminated;  but  the  two  anterior  tarsi  alone  are  dilated  in  the 
males,  without  however  forming  a  square  or  orbicular  palette;  sometime! 
the  three  first  joints  are  much  wider,  and  in  this  case  the  succeeding  one 
is  always  smaller  than  its  antecedent;  sometimes  the  latter  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding ones  are  larger,  almost  equal,  and  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  heart  or 
tiiaiigular:  tlie  first  joints  of  the  four  following  tarsi  are  more  slender  and 
elongated,  almost  cylindrical,  or  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  and  reversed 
cone. 

The  genera  are  2jabrus,  Pogontts,  Feronia,  &c. 

5.  The  Patkllimav I,  distinguished  from  the  Simplicimani,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  two  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  are  diluted,  the  first  joints 
-^usually  the  three  first,  then  the  fourth,  and  sometimes  only  the  two  first 
— all  of  which  are  sometimes  sc|uare,  and  at  others  only  in  part,  the  re- 
mainder being  cordiform,  or  resembling  a  reversed  triangle,  but  always 
rounded  at  their  extremity,  and  not  termin^ed  as  in  the  preceding  sections 
by  acute  angles,  form  an  orbicular  palette  or  long  square,  the  inferior  sur- 
face of  which  is  usually  furnished  with  brushes  or  crowded  papills,  without 
ftny  intermediate  vacancy. 

The  legs  are  generally  slender  and  elongated,  and  the  thorax  is  fre- 
quently narrower  than  the  abdomen,  throughout  its  whole  leng^.  Most 
of  ihem  frequent  the  shores  of  rivers,  or  other  aquatic  localities. 

The  genera  are,  DoUchtu,  Jgonus,  Chlsenitu,  Dicaslusy  &c.  &c. 

6.  The  GBAirDiPi.LPi,  whose  anterior  tibis  have  no  emargination  on  the 
internal  side,  or  which  present  one  that  begins  close  to  their  extremity,  or 
that  does  not  extend  on  their  anterior  face,  and  forming  a  mere  oblique  and 
linear  canal.  The  ligula  is  often  extremely  short,  terminated  in  a  point  in 
the  middle  of  its  summit,  and  accompanied'  by  pointed  paraglossx.  The 
mandibles  are  robust.  The  last  joint  of  the  exterior  palpi  is  usually  larger, 
compressed  into  the  form  of  a  reversed  triangle,  or  securiform  in  some,  and 
almost  into  that  of  a  spoon  in  others.  The  eyes  are  prominent  The 
elytra  are  entire  or  simply  sinuous  at  their  posterior  extremity.  The  abdo- 
men, compared  with  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  voluminous.  They  are 
generally  larg^  Insects,  are  ornamented  with  brilliant  metallic  colours,  run 
very  fast,  and  are  extremely  carnivorous. 

In  this  section  we  have  FamboruSf  Cychrtu,  ScaphinotuSf  Frocerus,  Cala- 
fomaand 

Cakabus,  Lin.  Fab. 
Or  Carabus  properly  so  called.    The  labrum  is  simply  emarginate  or 
bilobate;  tooth  of  the  emargination  of  the  mentum  entire. 
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Count  Dejean  describes  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  spedes,  wluck  he 
has  arranged  in  sixteen  divisions.  The  first  thirteen  comprise  those  whose 
elytra  are  convex  or  arched,  and  the  three  last,  those  in  which  theyjare 
pUne. 

The  greater  number  of  these  species  inhabit  Europe,  Caucasa%  Siberia* 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the  north  of  Africa  to  the  thirtieth  degree  of  north 
hUitude.  Some  few  are  also  found  at  the  two  extremities  of  America,  tad 
it  is  probable  that  others  may  be  found  in  the  intermediate  mountiiiis(l). 

The  Pentamerous  Aquatic  Carnivora  form  a  third  tribe,  that  of 
the  Hydrocanthari,  Lat.  The  feet  of  these  Insects  are  fitted  for 
natation;  the  four  lust  are  compressed,  ciliated  or  laminifonn,  and 
the  two  last  at  a  distance  from  the  others;  the  mandibles  are  almoit 
entirely  covered;  the  body  is  always  oval,  the  eyes  but  slightly  prooii- 
nent,  and  the  thorax  much  wider  than  long.  The  terminal  hook  of 
the  maxillae  is  arcuated  from  its  base;  those  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tarsi  are  oflen  unequal. 

They  compose  the  genera  Dytiscus  and  Gyrinus  of  Geoflroy. 
They  pass  their  first  and  last  stage  of  existence  in  the  fresh  and  pla- 
cid waters  of  lakes,  marshes,  ponds,  &.c.  They  are  good  swim* 
mers,  and  rise  occasionally  to  the  surface  of  their  liquid  abodes  in 
order  to  respire;  this  they  easily  effect  by  keeping  their  legs  motion- 
less, and  permitting  themselves  to  float.  Their  body  being  refersed, 
they  elevate  its  posterior  extremity  a  little  above  the  water,  raise 
the  extremity  of  their  elytra,  or  depress  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  in 
order  that  air  may  enter  the  stigmata,  which  are  covered  by  them, 
whence  it  finds  its  way  to  the  tracheae.  They  are  excessively  fon- 
cious,  and  feed  on  small  animals  inhabiting  the  same  element,  wfaicb 
they  never  leave  excepting  during  the  night,  or  at  its  approtcfa. 
When  taken  from  the  water  they  diffuse  a  nauseating  odour.  They 
are  frequently  attracted  into  houses  by  the  light  of  candles,  d&c. 

Their  larvae  have  a  long  and  narrow  body  composed  of  twelve 
rings,  the  first  of  which  is  the  largest;  a  stout  head,  provided  with 
two  powerful  mandibles,  curved  into  an  arc,  and  perforated  near  the 


(1)  Of  the  species  that  inhabit  North  America,  we  have  as  yet  only  dii- 
covered  the  C.  Beauvoisi,  cartnatiiSt  Lherminicr? y  lineatopunciatui  (acmrfitft 
Say),  n/lvostu  and  vinctus.  The  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine 
particularly,  probably  contain  several  others,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
tome  friend  of  the  science,  within  reach  of  those  localities,  will  soon  enable 
tM  to  enlarge  our  catalogue  of  tliis  interesting  genus,  as  well  as  that  of 
othen  found  in  the  same  localities. — ^rtt.  Ed. 
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pointy  small  antennae,  palpi,  and  six  simple,  approximated  eyes  on 
each  side.  They  have  six  tolerably  long  legs,  frequently  fringed 
with  hairs,  and  terminated  by  two  small  nails.  They  are  active, 
carnivorous,  and  respire  either  at  the  extremity  or  by  a  kind  of  fins 
resembling  branchiae.  When  about  to  enter  into  their  pupa  state 
they  leave  the  water. 

This  tribe  consists  of  two  principal  genera. 

Dytiscus,  Geoff. 

The  Dytisci  have  filiform  antennx  [longer  than  the  head,  two  eyes,  the  an- 
terior legs  shorter  than  the  following  ones,  and  the  last  most  commonly 
terminated  by  a  compressed  tarsus  ending  in  a  point  By  means  of  their 
legs  fringed  with  long  hairs,  the  two  last  particularly,  they  are  enabled  to 
swim  with  g^at  velocity.  They  dart  upon  other  Insects,  aquatic  Worms,  &c 
In  most  of  the  males  the  three  first  joints  of  the  four  anterior  tarsi  are 
widened  and  spongy  underneath;  those  of  the  first  pair  particularly  are  Teiy 
remarkable  in  the  larger  species,  these  three  joints  forming  there  a  laige 
ptlette,  the  inferior  sur&ce  of  which  is  corered  by  little  bodies,  some  in 
the  form  of  papills,  and  others,  larger,  in  that  of  cups  or  suckers,  &c.  The 
body  of  the  larva  b  composed  of  from  eleven  to  twelve  annuli,  and  covered 
with  a  squamous  plate;  this  larva  is  long,  ventricose  in  the  middle,  and 
slender  at  each  end,  particularly  behind;  where  the  last  annuli  form  an 
elongated  cone  furnished  on  the  sides  with  a  fringe  of  floating  hairs,  with 
which  the  animal  acts  on  the  water,  and  propels  its  body  forwards;  the  lat- 
ter is  usually  terminated  by  two  conical,  bearded  and  movable  filaments. 

These  larvx  suspend  themselves  on  the  surface  of  the  water  by  means  of 
two  lateral  appendages  at  the  extremity  of  their  body,  which  they  keep 
above  it.  When  they  wish  to  change  their  position,  they  communicate  a 
sudden  vermicular  motion  to  their  body,  and  strike  the  water  with  their 
tul.  They  feed  more  particularly  on  the  larvx  of  the  LIbellulae,  and  those 
of  the  Culices  and  Aselli.  When  the  period  of  their  metamorphosis  has 
arrived,  they  issue  from  the  water,  and  having  gained  the  shore,  penetrate 
into  the  earth,  which  must,  however,  be  constantly  moistened,  or  very  hu- 
mid.   They  then  excavate  an  oval  cavity,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  it. 

According  to  Rcesel,  the  eggs  of  the  D.  marginalia  are  hatched  from  ten 
to  twelve  days  after  they  are  laid.  In  four  or  five  days  after  this  epoch, 
the  larva  is  already  five  lines  in  length,  and  undergoes  its  first  change  of 
tegument.  The  second  ensues  at  the  expiration  of  a  similar  period,  and 
the  animal  is  then  double  its  former  size.  Its  final  length  is  two  inches. 
They  have  been  observed,  in  summer,  to  enter  into  their  pupa  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  days,  and  to  become  perfect  insects  In  fifteen  or  twenty  more. 

This  great  genus  is  now  divided  into  several,  Dytiscus  proper^  Colymbttes^ 
Hygrdbia^  &c. 

The  second  genus  of  the  Hydrocanthari,  or  the 
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Gyrinus,  Lin. 

Comprises  those  in  which  the  antennx  are  clavate  and  shorter  than  the 
head;  the  two  first  legs  are  long  and  project  like  arms;  the  remaining  four 
are  compressed,  wide,  and  pinnate.    There  are  four  eyes. 

The  body  is  oval  and  usually  very  glossy.    The  second  joint  of  tilie  an- 
tennx, which  are  inserted  in  a  cavity  before  the  eyes,  is  prolonged  exteri- 
orly in  the  form  of  an  auricle,  and  the  following  joints  are  very  ihort, 
crowded,  and  united  in  one  almost  fusiform  and  slightly  curved  mass.    The 
head  is  sunk  in  the  thorax  almost  to  the  eyes,  which  are  large,  and  divided 
by  a  border,  in  such  a  way  that  two  are  above  and  two  underneath.    The 
labrum  is  rounded  and  strongly  ciliated  before.     The  palpi  are  very  maSi, 
and  the  interior  of  those  attached  to  the  maxille  are  wanting,  or  are  not 
developed  in  several,  and  particularly  the  larger  species.    The  thonx  ii 
short  and  transversal.     The  elytra  are  obtruse  and  truncated  at  their  pos- 
terior extremity,  leaving  the  extremity  exposed,  which  ends  in  a  point 
The  two  anterior  legs  are  long,  slender,  folded  in  two,  and  when  contracted, 
almost  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body  ;^,  they  are  terminated  by  a  very  short, 
strongly  compressed  tarsus,  the  inferior  surface  of  which,  in  the  males^  b 
furnished  with  a  fine  compact  brush.     The  four  others  are  broad  and  ex- 
tremely thin,  the  joints  of  their  tarsi  forming  little  leaflets  arnngcd  like  a 
flounce. 

The  Gyrini  are  usually  small,  or  of  a  moderate  size.  They  art  to  be 
found  from  the  very  beginning  of  spring  until  the  end  of  autumn,  on  the 
surface  of  stagnant  waters,  and  even  on  that  of  the  Ocean,  where,  frequently 
collected  in  troops,  they  appear  like  brilliant  points,  swimming  and  wheel- 
ing with  great  agility  in  all  sorts  of  cunes,  and  in  every  direction,  whence 
the  name  of  Puce  aquatiqut  and  Thumiquet  given  to  them  by  authoci 
Sometimes  they  remain  motionless,  but  the  instant  any  one  approtcbeii 
they  escape,  by  swimming,  and  dive  with  great  celerity.  Their  four  hit 
legs  serve  them  as  oars,  and  the  two  before  for  seizing  their  prey.  Pbced 
on  water,  the  superior  surface  of  their  body  is  always  dry,  and  when  they 
dive,  a  little  bubble  of  air,  resembling  a  silvery  globule,  remains  fixed  to 
its  posterior  extremity.  When  seized,  a  lacteous  fluid  oozes  from  their 
body  which  spreads  over  it,  and  which,  perhaps,  pro<luces  that  disagreeable 
and  penetrating  odour  tht-y  then  diffuse,  and  which  remains  atUched  to  the 
fingers  for  a  long  time.  Sometimes  they  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  wster 
clinging  to  plants:  there,  also,  it  is  probable  they  secrete  themselves  to  ps« 
the  winter. 


FAMILY  II. 

BRACHELYTRA. 

In  the  second  family  of  the  Pentamerous  Coleoptera  we  find  but 
one  palpua  to  the  mazille,  or  four  in  all;  the  antenns,  tometimeiof 
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equal  thickness,  and  at  others  slightly  enlarged  at  the  end,  are  usually 
composed  of  lenticular  or  graniform  joints;  the  elytra  are  much 
shorter  than  the  body,  which  is  narrow  and  elongated,  and  the  coxae 
of  the  two  anterior  legs  are  very  large;  near  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen  are  two  vesicles  which  the  animal  protrudes  at  will. 
These  Coleoptera  compose  the  genus 

Staphylinvs,  Lin. 

The  Stapbylini  have  been  consddered  as  forming  the  passage  from  the  Co- 
leoptera to  the  Forfiada^  the  first  genus  of  the  following  order.  They 
commonly  have  a  large,  flattened  head,  stout  mandibles,  short  antennae,  a 
thorax  as  wide  as  the  abdomen,  and  the  elytra  truncated  at  the  extremity, 
but  still  covering  the  wing^  which  preserve  their  usual  extent.  The  semi- 
annuli  of  the  top  of  the  abdomen  are  as  scaly  as  those  of  the  venter.  The 
vesicles  of  the  extremity  consist  in  two  conical  and  pilose  points,  which  are 
protruded  and  retracted  at  the  will  of  the  animal;  a  subtile  vapour  escapes 
from  them,  which,  in  some  species,  has  a  strong  odour  of  sulphuric  ether. 

These  Insects,  when  touched,  or  while  they  run,  elevate  the  extremity 
of  their  abdomen  and  flex  it  in  every  direction.  They  also  use  it  to  push 
their  wings  under  the  elytra.  The  tarsi  of  their  two  anterior  legs  are  fre- 
quently broad  and  dilated,  and  their  coxx,  as  weU  as  those  of  the  interme- 
diate legs,  are  very  large.  They  are  usually  found  in  earth,  and  other  mat- 
ters; some  live  in  mushrooms,  rotten  wood,  or  under  stones;  others  are  only 
met  with  in  aquatic  localities.  Some  veiy  small  ones  keep  on  flowers. 
They  are  all  voracious,  run  with  great  swiftness,  and  take  wing  very 
promptly. 

The  larva  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  perfect  Insect:  it  has  the 
figure  of  an  elongated  cone,  the  base  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  very  large 
head;  the  last  ring  is  prolonged  into  a  tube,  and  is  accompanied  by  two 
conical  and  haiiy  appendages.  It  feeds  on  the  same  matters  as  the  perfect 
Insect. 

This  g^nus  is  very  extensive  and  is  now  divided  into  six  sections,  viz. 
The  FissiLABRA,  where  we  find  the  true  Staphylini^  the  Lohgipalpi,  the 
DxiTTicauBA,  the  Dipbxssa,  and  the  MicaocxpHALA.  Each  of  these  sec- 
tions consists  of  various  genera.     The  species  are  excessively  numerous. 


2  W 
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FAMILY  III. 

SERRICORNES(l). 

In  the  third  family  of  pentamerous  Coleoptera,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing and  following  families  of  the  same  order,  we  find  but  fburptlpL 
The  elytra  cover  the  abdomen,  which,  with  some' other  characters, 
distinguish  the  Insects  which  compose  it  from  the  Brachelytra  juil 
mentioned.  The  antennae,  with  some  exceptions,  are  equal  tbrougb- 
out,  or  smaller  at  the  extremity,  deptated,  either  like  a  saw  or  a 
comb,  or  even  like  a  fan,  and  in  this  respect  are  most  developed  in 
the  males.  The  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  frequently  bik>bate 
or  bifid.  These  characters  arc  rarely  found  in  the  following  family, 
that  of  the  Clavicornes,  to  which  we  arrive  by  such  insensible  gra- 
dations, that  to  define  its  limits  rigorously,  becomes  a  terj  difficult 
matter. 

Some,  in  which  the  body  is  always  firm  and  solid,  and  mosteom- 
monly  oval  or  elliptical,  with  partly  contractile  legs,  have  the  head 
plunged  vertically  into  the  thorax  up  to  the  eyes;  and  the  preste^ 
num,  or  median  portion  of  the  thorax,  elongated,  dilated  or  reachiof 
to  beneath  the  mouth,  usually  distinguished  on  each  by  a  groove  io 
which  the  antennas — always  short— are  lodged,  and  prolonged  pos- 
teriorly into  a  point,  which  is  received  into  a  depression  of  the  mts* 
rior  extremity  of  the  mesosternum.  These  anterior  legs  are  at  i 
distance  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  thorax.  Tbey  form  a 
first  section,  or  that  of  the  Sternoxi. 

Others,  whose  head  is  enclosed  posteriorly  by  the  thorax,  or  at 
least  covered  by  it  at  base,  but  in  which  the  priestemum  is  not  di- 
lated, and  does  not  project  anteriorly  in  the  manner  of  acluD-clolb, 
and  is  not  usually  terminated  posteriorly  in  a  point  recei? ed  imo  a 
cavity  in  the  mesosternum,  and  in  which  the  body  is  most  commoDly 
either  entirely  or  partially  sof\  and  flexible,  constitute  a  second  sec- 
tion, that  of  the  Malacodermi. 

A  third  and  last,  that  of  the  Xylotrooi,  will  comprise  those 
Serricornes,  in  which  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  praestemam  ii 
not  similarly  prolonged,  but  whose  head  is  completely  exposed  and 
separated  from  the  thorax  by  a  strangulation  or  species  of  oeck. 


(1)  Saw-homed. 
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We  will  divide  the  Siemoxi  into  two  tribes.  In  the  first,  or  that 
of  the  BuPRESTiDEs,  the  posterior  projection  of  the  prsesternum  is 
flattened,  and  not  terminated  in  a  laterally  compressed  point,  that  is 
simply  received  into  a  depression  or  emargination  of  the  mesoster- 
num.  The  mandibles  frequently  terminate  in  an  entire  point,  with- 
out any  fissure  or  emargination.  The  posterior  angles  of  the  thoras 
Jire  either  but  very  slightly  or  not  at  all  prolonged.  The  last  joint 
of  the  palpi  is  most  commonly  nearly  cylindrical,  hardly  thicker  than 
the  preceding;  the  others  are  globular  or  ovoid.  Most  of  the  tarsial 
segments  are  generally  wide  mr  dilated,  and  furnished  beneath  with 
pellets.  These  Insects  never  leap,  a  character  which  eminently 
distinguishes  them  from  those  of  the  following  tribe:  they  compose 
the  genus 

BuFRKSTis,  Lin. 

The  generic  appellation  of  Richard,  given  to  these  Coleoptera  by  Geoff- 
roy,  nntiinates  the  richness  of  their  livery.  Several  of  the  European  se- 
cies, and  many  that  are  foreign  to  that  country,  beudes  their  size,  are 
remarkable  for  a  brilliant  polished  g^ld  colour  on  an  emerald  ground;  in 
others,  an  azure  blue  glistens  over  the  gold,  or  there  is  a  union  of  several 
other  metallic  colours.  Their  body,  in  general,  is  oval,  somewhat  wider 
and  obtuse,  or  truncated  before,  and  narrowed  behind  from  the  base  of  the 
abdomen,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  its  length.  The  eyes  are  oval, 
and  the  thorax  is  short  and  wide.  The  scutel  small  or  null.  The  extremity 
of  the  elytra  is  more  or  less  dentated  in  many.     The  legs  are  short 

They  walk  very  slowly,  but  fly  well  in  hot  and  dry  weather.  When  about 
to  be  seized,  they  let  themselves  fall  to  the  ground.  At  the  posterior  extre- 
mity of  the  abdomen  of  the  females  is  a  coriaceous,  lamlniform,  conical  ap- 
pendage composed  of  three  parts,  the  last  annuli  of  the  abdomen;  it  is  pro- 
bably an  instrument  with  which  they  deposit  their  ova  in  dry  wood,  the 
habitat  of  their  larvx.  Several  small  species  are  met  with  on  leaves  and 
flowers;  most  of  the  others,  however,  are  found  in  forests  and  wood-yards: 
they  sometimes  appear  in  houses,  where  they  have  been  transported,  in 
wood,  in  the  state  of  a  larva  or  chrysalis. 

£,  gigas,  L.  Two  inches  long;  thorax  cupreous,  mixed  with  brilliant 
green,  and  two  large  smooth  spots  of  burnished  steel;  elytra  tridentate  at 
the  extremity,  cupreous  in  the  middle,  bronze-green  on  the  margin,  with 
impressed  puncta,  and  elevated  lines  and  rugae.    Cayenne. 

This  beautiful  and  extensive  g^nus  is  now  divided  into  four  genera,  viz. 
Btiprestu  proper,  Traehy*,  JiphanMau  and  Melasis.  Numerous  species  are 
found  in  this  country. 

The  second  tribe  or  that  of  the  Elaterides,  which  only  differs 
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essentially  from  the  first  in  the  posterior  stylet  of  the  praestermiiD, 
which  terminates  in  a  laterally  compressed  point,  frequently  aoaw* 
what  arcuated  and  unidentate,  that  sinks  at  the  will  of  the  aDimtl 
into  a  cavity  of  the  pectus,  situated  immediately  above  the  origin  of 
the  second  pair  of  le^s;  and  in  the  circumstance,  that  these  Insects 
when  placed  on  their  back  have  the  faculty  of  regaining  their  origi- 
nal position  by  bounding  upwards.  Most  of  them  have  maodities 
emarginated  or  cle(\  at  the  end,  palpi  terminated  by  a  Inangolar  or 
securiform  joint,  much  larger  than  those  which  precede  it^  and  the 
joints  of  the  tarsi  entire.     This  tribe  only  comprises  the  geoiii 

Elater,  Lin. 

The  body  is  usually  narrower  and  more  elongated  than  that  of  the  Bapccs* 
tides,  and  the  posterior  angles  of  the  thorax  are  prolonged  into  a  duvp 
point,  in  the  form  of  a  spine. 

The  common  French  name  of  these  Insects  is  Searab^a  tl  remH,  and  their 
Latin  one,  Notopeda^  Elater,  When  placed  on  their  back,  finding  it  impOM- 
ible  to  regain  their  natural  position  on  account  of  the  shortnew  of  their 
legs,  they  bound  perpendicularly  upwards  until  they  fall  on  thdrfect.  To 
execute  this  motion,  they  press  the  latter  close  to  the  body,  lower  their 
head  and  thorax,  which  has  a  free  downward  motion,  then  approxhiiatiiig 
this  last  to  the  postpectus,  they  forcibly  press  the  point  of  the  pntstenum 
against  the  margin  of  the  hole  situated  before  the  mesostemum,  into  wbidi 
it  sinks  suddenly,  as  if  by  a  spring.  The  thorax  and  its  lateral  pOlnti^  the 
head  and  elytra,  being  violently  propelled  against  the  plane  of  pootios, 
particularly  if  it  be  solid  and  smooth ,  concur  by  their  elasticity  in  caitfiQg 
the  body  to  bound  upwards.  The  sides  of  the  prxstemum  are  distingindied 
by  a  gfroove,  where  the  antennx,  which  are  pectinated  or  bearded  in  seve- 
ral males,  are  partly  lodged.  The  females  have  a^  species  of  eloi^ited 
ovipositor  with  two  lateral  pieces  pointed  at  the  end,  between  which  it  the 
true  oviduct 

The  Elaterides  are  found  on  flowers,  plants,  and  even  on  the  ground; 
they  lower  their  bead  in  walking,  and  if  any  one  approaches,  let  themsehci 
fall,  pressing  their  legs  against  their  body. 

The  various  subgenera  of  this  tribe  may  be  referred  to  two  principsl 
divisions.  Those  where  the  antennx  can  be  entirely  received  into  the  ia- 
ferior  cavities  of  the  thorax  constitute  the  first 

The  second  division  includes  all  those  whose  antennx  are  exterior  or 
exposed. 

Elatss,  properly  so  called. 
The  antennx  of  the  males  are  simply  serrated. 

£•  nodiluois,  L.  Itather  more  than  an  inch  long;  dusky-brown,  with  a 
cinereous  down;  a  convex,  yellow,  round,  shining  spot  on  each  side  of  the 
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thorax  near  its  posterior  ang^les;  elytra  marked  with  lines  of  small  ptmctures. 
From  South  Amefica. 

During*  the  night,  the  thoracic  spots  diffuse  a  very  strong  light,  suffici- 
ently bright  to  enable  one  to  read  the  smallest  character,  particularly  if 
several  of  the  Insects  be  placed  in  the  same  vase.  By  it  alio  the  women 
of  the  country  pursue  their  work;  and  ladies  even  use  it  as  an  ornament, 
placing  it  in  their  hair  during  the  evening  paseo.  The  Indians  fix  them  to 
their  feet  to  light  them  in  Uieur  nocturnal  journeys. 

North  America  b  extremely  rich  in  this  genus.  The  Insect  is  usually 
called  a  Snap-bug. 

Our  second  section,  or  that  of  the  Malacoderhi,  is  divided  into 
five  tribes.  In  the  first,  or  the  Cebriomites,  so  named  from  the 
genus  Cebrio  of  Olivier,  on  which  all  the  others  depend,  the  man- 
dibles terminate  in  a  simple  or  entire  point,  the  palpi  are  of  equal 
thickness  or  more  slender  at  the  extremity,  the  body  is  rounded  and 
convex  in  some,  oval  or  oblong,  but  arcuated  above,  and  inclined 
anteriorly  in  others.  It  is  usually  soft  and  flexible;  the  thorax  is 
transversal,  widest  at  base,  and  its  lateral  angles  acute,  or  in  seve- 
ral even  prolonged  into  spines.  The  antennae  are  generally  longer 
than  the  head  and  thorax.     The  legs  are  not  contractile. 

Their  habits  are  unknown.  Many  of  them  are  found  on  plants  in 
aquatic  localities.     They  may  all  be  united  in  one  genus,  that  of 

Cebrio,  Oliv.  Fab. 

Some,  which  establish  a  connexion  between  this  and  the  proceeding  tribe, 
which  are  even  of  as  firm  and  solid  a  consistence  as  the  Stemoxi,  whose  legs 
are  never  fitted  for  leaping,  and  whose  body  is  generally  an  oblong  oval, 
with  the  antenns  of  the  males  either  pectinated,  flabeUated,  or  serrated, 
the  palpi  filiform  or  somewhat  elongated  at  the  extremity,  and  the  pos- 
terior angles  of  the  thorax  prolonged  into  an  acute  point,  present  man- 
dibles projecting  beyond  the  labrum,  narrow,  and  highly  arcuated  or  in  the 
form  of  hooks.  The  labrum  is  usually  very  short,  and  emarginated  or 
bilobate. 

There,  as  in  the  Elaterides,  the  prxstemum  terminates  posteriorly  in  a 
point,  received  into  a  cavity  in  the  mesostemum. 

The  antenns,  which  in  the  males  of  some  species  are  long,  are  composed 
of  eleven  pectinated  or  serrated  j  uints.  The  last  joint  of  the  palpi  is  idmost 
cylindrical  or  forms  a  reversed  cone. 

This  genus  is  now  cut  up  into  several,  such  as  Phytodactylua,  JlnelatUi, 
SandaluSi  IVnjnceray  &c. 

The  second  tribe  of  the  Malacodermi,  or  that  of  the  Lamfysidxs, 
13  distinguished  from  the  first  by  the  enlarged  termination  of  the 
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palpi,  or  at  least  those  of  the  maziiliB,  by  their  always  soft,  straigiN, 
depressed,  or  but  8li<rhtly  convex  body,  and  by  the  thorax,  scrnie- 
times  seniicircular,  and  al  others  nearly  square  or  trapezoidal,  that 
projects  over  the  head,  which  it  either  entirely  or  partially  coven. 
The  mandibles  are  usually  small,  and  terminate  in  a  slender,  arcu- 
ated, very  acute  point,  that  is  generally  entire.  The  penutetaiate 
joint  of  the  tarsi  is  always  bilobate,  and  the  crotchets  of  the  last  have 
neither  dentations  nor  appendages. 

The  females  of  some  are  apterous,  or  have  but  very  short  elytrt. 
When  seized,  these  Insects  press  their  feet  and  aotenne  agiioit 
their  body,  and  remain  as  motionless  as  if  they  were  dead.  Seve- 
ral, thus  situated,  curve  their  abdomen  underneath.  They  compiin 
the  genus 

Lamftris,  Lin. 

Antenna  closely  approximated  at  base,  the  head  either  exposed  and  pro- 
long^ed  anteriorly  in  the  manner  of  a  snout,  or  for  the  greater  part,  or  en- 
tirely, concealed  under  the  thorax;  eyes  of  the  males  large  and  globular; 
mouth  small.  Such  are  the  characters  of  a  first  division  of  tMi  thbe,  which 
we  will  subdivide  into  those  in  which  neither  sex  is  phosphorescent,  aad 
those  in  which  the  females  at  least  are  possessed  of  that  faculty.  Both  sexes 
of  the  former  are  provided  with  wings,  have  their  head  exposed,  and  fre- 
quently narrower  and  extended  anteriorly,  or  in  the  form  of  a  snout,  tad 
the  thorax  widened  posteriorly  with  pointed  lateral  angles.  The  tvo  or 
three  ultimate  annuli  of  their  abdomen  are  destitute  of  that  pale  yeUoviik 
or  whitish  tint,  that  is  always  found  on  this  part  of  the  body  in  the  true 
Lampyrides,  and  which  announces  their  phosphorescence.  Theeljrtn,  ia 
several,  widen  behind,  and  are  sometimes  strongly  dilated  and  roooded 
posteriorly,  in  the  females  particulariy.  They  are  densely  punctured,  lad 
frequently  reticulated. 

The  genera  are  Lycus^  Didyoptera  and  Omaluus. 

The  other  Lflnnpyrides  of  our  first  division  are  distinguished  froai  tke 
preceding  ones,  not  only  by  the  want  of  a  snout,  by  their  head,  which,  ii 
the  males  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  eyes,  is  entirely  or  for  the  greater 
part  concealed  under  a  semicircular  or  square  thorax,  but  also  by  a  vexy 
remarkable  character,  either  common  to  both  sexes,  or  peculiar  to  the  fc- 
males,  that  of  being  phosphorescent,  whence  the  names  of  GlouhWormB^  Fin- 
flies,  &c.,  given  to  these  Insects. 

Their  body  is  extremely  soft,  the  abdomen  particularly,  which  hss  the 
appearance  of  being  plaited.  The  luminous  matter  occupies  the  infenor 
part  of  the  last  two  or  three  annuli,  which  differ  in  colour  from  the  rest, 
and  are  usually  yellowish  or  whitish .  The  light  they  diffuse  is  more  or  ItM 
▼ivid,  and  greenish  or  whitish,  like  that  of  the  different  kinds  of  phospbo- 
nis.    It  seems  that  they  can  vary  its  action  at  pleasure,  a  fact  paiticubriy 
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observable  when  they  are  seized  or  held  in  the  hand.  They  live  a  lon^ 
time  in  yacuum  and  in  different  gases,  the  nitrous  acid,  muriatic  and  sul- 
phurous gases  excepted,  in  which  they  soon  expire.  Placed  in  hydrogen 
gas,  they,  sometimes  at  least,  detonate.  They  continue  to  live  after  the 
excision  of  the  luminous  portion  of  their  abdomen,  and  the  part  thus  sepa- 
rated preserves  its  luminous  property  for  some  time,  whether  it  be  submitted 
to  thfl»  action  of  various  gases,  be  placed  in  vacuum,  or  left  exposed  to  the 
air.  The  phosphorescence  depends  on  the  softness  of  the  matter,  rather 
than  on  the  life  of  the  animal.  When  apparently  extinct  it  may  reproduced 
by  softening  the  matter  with  water.  The  Lampyrides  emit  a  brilliant  light' 
when  immersed  in  warm  water,  but  in  cold  water  it  becomes  extinguished: 
this  fluid  seems  to  be  the  only  dissolving  agent  of  the  phosphoric  matter. 
They  are  nocturnal  Insects. 

In  our  second  division  of  the  Lampyrides,  the  antennx  are  veiy  remote 
at  base;  the  head  is  neither  prolonged  nor  narrowed  anteriorly  in  the  form 
of  a  snout,  and  the  eyes  are  of  an  ordinary  size  in  both  sexes. 

This  division  consists  of  the  genera  DrihUi  Telephorus,  SiliSf  &c. 

In  the  third  tribe  of  the  Malacodermi,  or  the  Melybides,  we  find 
the  palpi  most  commonly  short  and  filiform;  mandibles  emarginated 
at  the  point;  the  body  usually  narrow  and  elongated;  the  head  only 
covered  at  base  by  a  fiat  or  but  slightly  convex  thorax,  generally 
square,  or  elongated  and  quadrilateral;  joints  of  the  tarsi  entire,  and 
the  hooks  of  the  last  one  unidentated  or  bordered  with  a  mem- 
brane. The  antennsB  are  usually  serrated,  and,  in  the  males  of 
some  species,  even  pectinated* 

Most  of  them  are  rery  activey  and  are  found  on  flowers  and 
leaves. 

This  tribe,  which  is  a  mere  division  of  the  genera  CanikarU  and 
Dertnestes  of  Linnasus,  will  form  the  genus 

Melybis,  Fab., 
Now  consisting  of  the  fubgenera  Jdahehiiu,  Dasyies,  &c.  &c. 

The  fourth  tribe  of  the  Malacodermi,  that  of  the  Cleiui,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ensemble  of  the  following  characters.  Two  of 
their  palpi  at  least  project  and  are  clavate.  The  mandibles  are  den- 
tated.  The  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  bilobate,  and  the  first 
is  very  short  or  but  slightly  visible  in  several.  The  antennae  are 
sometimes  nearly  filiform  and  serrated,  and  at  others  insensibly  en- 
larged near  the  extremity.    The  body  is  usually  cylindrical,  the 
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bead  and  thorax  narrower  than  the  abdomen,  and  the  ejea  emargi- 
nated. 

Most  of  these  Insects  are  found  on  flowers,  the  remainder  on  the 
trunks  of  old  trees  or  in  dry  wood.  Such  of  the  larvas  as  are  knovn 
are  carnivorous. 

This  tribe  will  comprise  the  genus  » 

Clerus,  Geoff. 
Now  divided  into  CyUdnu^  TUhu,  Prioeerot  &c.  &c. 

Clxrus  proper. 

The  maxillary  palpi  of  the  Cleri,  properly  so  called,  are  terminated  hjt 
compressed  joint  in  tl^e  form  of  a  reversed  triangle;  the  laat  of  tfaoae  that 
belong  to  the  labium,  which  are  larger  than  the  others,  is  securifonn.  Tbe 
antennal  club  is  hardly  longer  than  wide,  and  is  compoied  of  crowded 
joints;  the  third  is  long^  than  the  second.  The  maadUx  tenmnate  in  a 
projecting  and  fringed  lobe.     The  thorax  is  depressed  anteriorly. 

These  Insects  are  found  on  flowers;  their  larvx  devour  those  of  ceftun 
Bees. 

C.  apiaritu.  Blue;  elytra  red;  traversed  by  three  bands  of  deep  blue, 
the  last  of  which  occupies  the  extremity.  The  larva  devours  ^aX  of  our 
domestic  Bee,  and  does  much  injury  to  hives. 

C.  ahearitu.  Almost  like  the  preceding,  but  with  a  bluish-black  spot  oo 
the  scuteL  It  inhabits  the  nests  of  the  Miuon  jB^e*— Osmia— of  mammif, 
and  feeds  on  their  larvx. 

The  type  of  the  fiflh  tribe  of  tbe  Malacodermi,  or  the  Ptimoip, 
consists  of  the' genus  Ptinus  of  Linnaeus,  and  of  some  other  geoert 
depending  on,  or  which  most  closely  approach  it.  The  body  of  ttoe 
Insects  is  of  a  tolerably  firm  consistence,  sometimes  almost  ofoidor 
oval,  and  at  others  nearly  cylindrical,  but  generally  short  and  roond- 
ed  at  the  two  extremities.  The  head  is  nearly  globular  or  orbi- 
cular, and  almost  entirely  received  into  a  strongly  arched  or  vaulted 
thorax,  resembling  a  hood.  The  antennae  of  some  are  filiform,  or 
diminished  towards  the  end,  and  are  either  simple,  flabellifbrm,  pec- 
tinated, or  serrated;  those  of  others  terminate  suddenly  by  three 
larger  and  much  longer  joints.  The  mandibles  are  short,  thick,  aod 
dentated  under  the  point.  The  palpi  are  very  short  and  terminatsd 
by  a  larger  and  almost  ovoid  joint,  or  like  a  reversed  triangle.  Tbe 
tibia  are  not  dentated,  and  the  spurs  at  the  extremities  are  very  smaB. 
There  is  but  little  variety  in  their  colours,  which  are  always  daik. 
They  are  very  small.     When  touched  they  counterfeit  death,  k>wcr 
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tbeir  heads,  incline  their  antennas,  and  contract  their  feet;  in  this 
apparent  state  of  lethargy  they  remain  for  some  time.  Their  fiio- 
tions  are  generally  slow,  and  those  that  are  winged  rarely  take  to 
flight  to  escape.  Their  larvae  are  very  noxious  to  us,  and  bear  a 
great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Scarabaeides.  Their  body,  fre- 
quently curved  into  an  arc,  is  soil  and  whitish;  the  head  and  feet  are 
brown  and  squamous.  Their  mandibles  are  strong.  With  frag- 
ments of  various  substances,  which  they  detach  by  gnawing,  they 
construct  a  shell  in  which  they  become  aymphs.  Other  species  es- 
tablish their  domicil  in  the  country,  in  old  wood,  and  under  stones; 
their  habits  are  the  same. 

Such  are  the  characters  of  the  genus 

Ptinus,  Lin. 

in  some,  tiie  head  and  thorax,  or  the  anterior  half  of  the  ^ody  is  narrower 
than  the  abdomen;  the  antennx  are  always  terminated  in  the  same  manner, 
nmple  or  but  slightly  serrated,  and  at  least  almost  as  long  as  the  body. 

The  antennx  of  the  tn*e  Ptini  are  inserted  between  the  eyes,  which  are 
protuberant  or  cenvez.    Their  body  b  oblong. 

They  are  generally  found  in  houses,  and  chiefly  in  granaries  and  inhabit- 
ed places.  Their  larvae  destroy  our  herbaria  and  desiccated  specimens  of 
aiumals.  The  antennx  of  the  males  are  longer  than  those  of  the  females, 
and  in  several  species,  these  latter  are  apterous. 

P.  /ur,  L.  One  line  and  a  half  in  length;  light  brown;  antenns  as  long 
as  the  body;  a  pointed  projection  on  each  side  of  the  thorax,  and  between 
them  two  others,  rounded  and  eovercd  with  a  yellowish  down;  two  trans- 
verse, greyish  bands  on  the  elytra,  formed  by  hairs. 

According  to  De  Geer,  it  feeds  on  Flies  and  other  dead  Insects  that  fall 
in  its  way.  The  larvx  are  very  injurious  to  herbaria  and  other  collections 
of  natural  history. 

The  renudning  subgenera  are  Gibhium^  PHUnus^  &c.  We  may  more 
particularly  notice  the 

AvoBiux,  Fab. 

The  antenns  are  terminated  by  three  larger  or  longer  joints,  but  tiie  two 
penultimates  are  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  and  elongated  cone,  and  that  of 
the  end  is  oval  or  nearly  cylindrical;  they  consist  of  eleven  joints. 

Several  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  the  interior  of  our  houses,  where,  in 
their  larva  state,  they  are  very  noxious,  attacking  the  timbers,  furniture, 
books,  &c.  and  piercing  little  round  holes  in  them  similar  to  those  made 
hj  a  very  small  gimblet.  The  larvs  of  other  species  of  Anobium  attack 
flour,  wafers,  cabinets  of  Birds,  Insects,  &c. 

Both  sexes  frequently  summon  each  other  by  reiterated  and  rapid  strokes 

2  X 
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of  tlidr  iiiaii£blet  agtiMt  the  wood  they  inhabit^  and  nmtqalljr  answer  ths 
BgnaL  iSbdi  if  the  eatue  of  thai  noises  ruembling  ihe  aeederated  iidt  1/  a 
tpaickf  whieh  u  90  often  heard,  and  which  is  tuptrttitimuhf  ealkd  tht  dadk' 
wattk. 

A,  iesselatum.  Fab.  Three  lines  in  leng^  a  dead  dusky  browB,  with 
ydlowish  spots  fonned  by  burs;  thorax  smooth;  elytra  not  striated. 

Jinpertinax.  Blackish  ^  thorax  with  a  yellowish  spot  at  each  poifteriar 
angle,  and  near  the  middle  of  its  base  a  compressed  eminence  divided  a»> 
terioriy  by  a  depression;  elytra  with  punctured  sttie.  According  to  De 
Geer,  it  win  permit  itself  to  be  roasted  to  death  by  a  slow  fire,  nAtx  thaa 
exhibit  the  least  ngn  of  life  when  it  is  seized* 

There  are  other  species* 

The  third  aad  last  section  of  the  Serricoroes,  formiiig  aba  a  hit 
tribe,  that  of  the  Xtlotrogi,  ia  distinguished  from  the  two  preced- 
iDg  ones,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by  the  entire  freedom  of  tba 
head;  and  consists  of  the  genus 

Ltm£xtlon,  Fab. 
Now  connsting  oiMpttdoeenu,  HyiuaUu^  Lynuapylm,  Onpei  tad  Rkfmim 


FAMILY  IV. 
CLAVICORNES(l). 

In  the  fourth  fkraily  of  the  pentamerous  Coleoptera,  as  in  tketfabdr 
we  find  four  palpi,  and  elytra  covering  the  superior  surface  of  tbs 
abdomen,  or  its  greater  portion;  but  it  differs  in  the  antenne,  wlddb 
are  almost  always  thicker  at  the  extremity,  that  even  frequeatly 
forms  a  perfoliaceous  or  solid  club;  they  are  longer  than  the  maxil- 
lary palpi,  and  their  base  is  exposed,  or  barely  covered.  The  Icgi 
are  not  natatory^  and  the  joints  of  the  tarsi,  at  least  those  of  tbr 
posterior  ones,  are  usually  entire. 

In  their  larva  state,  at  least,  they  feed  on  animal  roattera. 

We  will  divide  this  family  into  two  sections:  the  common  cbarae- 
ten  of  the  first  of  which  are^  antennae  always  composed  of  deve» 
joints^  longer  than  the  head,  not  forming  from  the  third  a  fuaiforra 

nearly  cylindrical  club,  and  their  second  joint  not  dilated  in  tW 


(1)  Chibhomed. 
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form  of  «n  auricle;  last  joint  of  the  tani,  as  well  as  its  bookSi  of  a 
moderate  length,  or  small. 

These  Clavicornes  are  terrestrial,  while  those  of  our  second  sec- 
tion are  aquatic  or  shore  Insects,  thus  leading  to  the  Palpicomes, 
most  of  which  inhabit  water,  and  whose  antennas  never  conost  of 
more  than  nine  joints. 

The  first  section  will  comprise  several  small  tribes.  The  first, 
that  of  the  Palpatobes,  in  a  naturar  series,  should  be  placed  near 
the  Pselaphii  and  Brachelytra.  Their  antenna,  which  are,  at  least, 
as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax,  slightly  enlarge  towards  the  extre- 
mity, or  are  nearly  filiform;  their  two  first  joints  are  longer  than  the 
following  ones.  The  head  is  distinguished  from  the  thorax  by  an 
ovoid  strangulation. 

The  maxillary  palpi  project,  are  long  and  inflated  at  the  extremity. 
The  abdomen  is  large,  oval  or  ovoid,  and  embraced  laterally  by  the 
elytra.  The  legs  are  elongated,  thighs  clavate,  and  tarsial  joints 
entire. 

These  Insects  remain  on  the  ground,  under  stones  and  other  bo- 
dies. Some — the  Scydmsni— firequent  wet  places.  We  will  tmite 
them  in  ^  single  genus,  that  of 

Mastious. 

Joints  of  the  antennK  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  eone^  the  first  veiy 
long  and  the  last  ones  hardly  thicker  than  the  others;  the  two  last  joints  it 
tiie  nuodUaiy  palpi  fonning  an  oyal  club;  thorax  almost  o?oid|  abdomen 
ovaL 

In  all  the  following  Clavicornes  the  head  is  generaDy  sunk  in  the 
thorax,  and  the  maxillary  palpi  are  never  at  the  same  time  so  much 
projected  and  clavate;  the  ensemble  of  their  physiognomy  also  ex- 
hibits other  difierences. 

The  genus  Hister  forms  our  second  tribe,  which  we  will  name  the 
HisTEBoiDEs.  Here  the  four  posterior  legs  are  more  remote  firom 
each  other  at  base  than  the  two  anterior,  a  character  alone  that 
distinguishes  this  tribe  from  all  others  of  the  same  family.  The  legs 
are  contractile,  and  the  outer  side  of  the  tibiae  is  dentated  or  spinous. 
The  antenniB  are  always  geniculate,  and  terminated  by  a  solid  club 
composed  of  crowded  joints.  The  tK>dy  is  extremely  firm,  and  usually 
forms  a  square  or  parallelopiped;  the  presternum  is  frequently  di- 
lated anteriorly,  and  the  elytra  are  as  often  truncated.    The  man- 
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diblea  project,  are  strong,  and  frequently  unequal  as  to  stze.  The 
palpi  are  almost  filiform,  or  slightly  enlarged  near  the  end,  and  ter« 
minated  by  an  oval  or  ovoid  joint. 

These  animals  feed  on  cadaverous  matters  and  decomposiiig  ve* 
getable  substances,  such  as  old  mushrooms,  &rC.:  some  esUblish 
their  domicil  under  the  bark  of  trees.  Their  gait  is  slow,  andtbeir 
colour  a  brilliant  black  or  bronze.  Such  of  their  larvas  as  bave 
been  observed* — those  of  the  cadaverinus — feed  on  the  same  sulk 
stances  as  the  perfect  Insect.  Their  body  is  glabrous,  aoH,  and  of 
a  yellowi^  white,  the  head  and  first  segment  excepted,  the  dennii 
of  which  is  brown  or  reddish;  it  is  provided  with  six  short  legs,  aod 
is  terminated  posteriorly  by  two  articulated  appendages,  and  an  ami 
and  tubu]ar  prolongation;  the  squamous  plate  of  the  first  scgmeat 
is  longitudinally  canaliculated. 

This  tribe,  as  we  have  already  stated,  will  consist  exdiMUTeiy  of 
the  genua 

• 

HisTER,  Lin. 
Novconusting  otEtsterprqpert  Hohlepta^  MrseuSf  &e. 

The  legs  of  the  other  Glavicornes  are  inserted  at  an  equal  distaoot 
firom  each  other.  Those  in  which  these  organs  are  not  contractile, 
and  the  tarsi  at  most  can  only  be  flexed  on  the  tibias,  whose  mtndi- 
blesare  most  commonly  salient  and  flattened  or  not  thick,  and  wbo« 
prsesternum  is  never  dilated  anteriorly,  will  constitute  five  other 
tribes. 

In  the  third  tribe  of  this  family,  that  of  the  Sxlprales^  we  find 
five  distinct  joints  in  all  the  tarsi,  and  the  mandibles  terroiDattng  is 
an  entire  point  without  emargination  or  fissure.  The  antennae  ter- 
minate in  a  club  that  is  most  commonly  perfoliaceous  and  consisting 
of  from  four  to  five  Joints.  The  internal  side  of  the  roaxillx,  in 
most  of  them,  is  furnished  with  a  horny  tooth.  The  anterior  tani 
are  frequently  dilated,  at  least  in  the  males.  The  exterior  margin 
of  the  elytra  of  the  greater  number  is  marked  by  a  groove  with  a 
well  raised  border. 

This  tribe  is  composed  of  the  genus 

SiLPHA^  Lin. 
Now  variously  divided.     The  most  interesting  of  these  genera  ai« 
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NxoROPHORue,  Fftb. 

Their  instinctive  habit  of  burying  the  bodies  of  Moles,  Mice,  and  other 
.small  Quadrupeds,  have  procured  for  them  the  names  of  en/erreura  and  parte- 
moris.  When  they  find  a  dead  animal  of  the  above  description,  they  work 
under  it  and  excavate  a  hole  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  contain  the  body, 
which  they  gradually  drag  into  it;  in  this  body  they  deposit  their  ova,  and 
thus  the  larvz  find  their  food  in  the  very  nidus  in  which  they  are  hatched. 
They  are  long,  and  of  a  g^yish  white  colour;  the  anterior  segments  are 
covered  superiorly  with  a  small  fulvous-brown,  squamous  plate,  and  the 
posterior  with  littie  elevated  points.  They  are  furnished  with  six  feet  and 
strong  mandibles.  When  about  to  pass  into  the  state  of  a  chrysalis,  they 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  earth,  where  they  construct  a  cell,  which  they 
line  with  a  viscid  substance. 

Korth  America  possesses  one,  the  N.  grandiSf  wbioh  surpasses  all  others 
in  size  and  beauty, 

SiLPHA,  Lin.  Fab. 

The  body  of  a  true  9ilpha  is  almost  scutiform  and  depressed,  or  but 
•lightly  elevated;  thorax  semicircular,  truncated  or  very  obtuse  before;  et- 
terior  margin  of  the  eljrtra  stroni^iy  recurved  and  canaliculatedy  palpi  fili- 
form, their  last  joint  almost  cylindrical,  and  in  several,  terminating  in  a 
point.  Most  of  them  live  in  carrion,  and  thus  diminish  the  quantity  of  its 
noxious  effluvia.  Some  climb  on  plants,  and  particularly  on  the  stems  of 
wheat,  where  they  find  little  Helices  on  which  they  feed.  Others  remain 
on  high  trees  and  devour  caterpillars*  The  larvae  are  all  equally  active, 
live  in  the  same  manner,  and  frequentiy  in  large  societies.  They  bear  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  perfect  Insect.  Their  body  is  flattened,  and  con* 
sists  of  twelve  segments,  with  apute  posterior  angles^  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity is  narrower  and  terminated  by  two  corneal  appendages. 

Abotbtxs,  Freeh. — MyedophaguSy  Fab. 
The  body  tolerably  thick,  convex,  and  arcuated  superiorly,  not  scutiform; 
thorax  somewhat  wider  than  long,  and  a  little  narrower  before;  exterior 
margin  of  the  elytra  inclined  and  not  canaliculated,  last  joint  of  the  maxil- 
lary palpi  thicker  and  ovoid. 

Certain  ClaYicornes,  which  seem  to  approach  Argyrtes  in  their 
liabits  and  other  characters,  but  whose  uandibles  are  cleA  or  biden- 
tated  at  the  extremity,  will  compose  our  fourth  tribe,  that  of  the 
ScAFHiDiTEs.  Tboif  tarsi  consist  of  five  very  distinct  and  entire 
joints.  The  body  is  oval,  narrowed  at  both  ends,  arcuated  or  con- 
vex above,  and  thick  in  the  middle;  the  head  low,  and  received  pos- 
teriorly into  a  trapezoidal  thorax,  widest  behind,  the  margin  of  which 
}b  but  slighUy  or  not  at  all  recurved.    The  anteonse  are  usually  at 
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least  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax,  and  terminated  in  a  qliadfia^ 
ticulated  and  elongated  club.  The  last  joint  of  the  palpi  m  eoucaL 
The  legs  are  elongated  and  slender.  With  the  exception  of 
species— the  Cholevae — the  tarsi  are  nearly  similar  in  both 
This  tribe  consists  of  the  genus 

SCAPBIDIIT]!. 

In  the  true  Scaphidia,  the  five  last  joints  of  the  antennx  tare  almoat  glohdB^ 
and  compose  the  club .    The  maxilhuy  pilpt  project  but  Uttle,  and  gnAir 
ally  taper  to  a  pmnt,  the  penultimate  joint  not  being  tlucker  than  tiM  kit 
at  their  junction.     The  body  is  navicellifonn$  the  roaigia  of  the 
slightly  recurved,  and  the  elytra  truncated.     They  inhabit 
But  few  species  are  known{  one  from  Cayenne  and  the  rei^ 
of  Europe. 
The  subgenera  are  ChoUva  and  Mykeekui, 

The  fifth  tribe,  or  that  of  the  Nitidulasub,  approximates  Co  the 
fourth  in  the  scutiform  and  bordered  body,  but  the  maiwBhlei  are 
bifid  or  emarginated  at  the  extremity;  the  tarsi  seem  to  conmt  of 
but  four  joints,  the  first  and  last,  in  some,  being  only  visible  beneath, 
where  they  merely  form  a  slight  projection,  and  the  penultimate  ia 
the  remainder  being  very  small,  in  the  form  of  a  knot,  encloaed  be> 
tween  the  lobes  of  the  preceding  ones.  The  antennal  club  is  alwayi 
perfoliaceous,  consists  of  three  or  four  joints,  and  is  uauallj  short  or 
but  little  elongated. 

The  palpi  are  short  and  filiform,  or  somewhat  thickest  at  the  a* 
tremity.  The  elytra  in  several  are  short  or  truncated.  The  kfi 
are  but  slightly  elongated,  and  their  tibiae  frequently  widened  at  the 
end;  the  tarsi  are  furnished  with  hairs  or  pellets.  The  habitaliM 
of  these  Insects  varies  with  the  species;  they  are  found  on  flovcn, 
in  mushrooms,  putrified  meat,  and  under  the  bark  of  trees.  Tkif 
form  the  genus 

NrnnuLA. 

In  some,  the  antennal  club  consists  of  but  two  joints,  and  the  anterior  pill 
of  the  head  projects  in  the  manner  of  a  semicircular  ^•♦♦ri\fd  cIypM% 
eovering  the  mandibles  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth* 

CoLOBicus,  Lat 
In  this  and  the  following  subgenus,  the  tarsi,  from  the  point  where  tkcf 
•re  movable,  seem  to  connst  of  but  four  joints,  of  which  the  three  firs^ 
much  shorter  than  die  last,  are  entire,  and  simply  fimished  underncatk 
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with  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  hairs;  the  fixst,  tiyn  tereral  of  the 
Cleri  of  Fabricius,  is  only  idsible  underneath,  where  it  forms  a  little  projec- 
tion; it  is  also  pilose. 
The  remaining  subgenera  are  njfmahUf  IpSf  CereuM  and  Bytunu, 

Those  that  compose  our  sixth  tribe,  that  of  the  EifOiDrrxs,  ana- 
logous to  the  Nttidulariae  in  the  emargination  of  the  extremity  of 
their  mandibles,  are  distinguished  from  them  by  their  not  projecting, 
or  but  very  little  and  simply  on  the  sides,  beyond  the  labrum* 
Their  body  is  oval  or  elliptical,  and  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
head  slightly  extended  into  an  obtuse  or  truncated  point  The  tarsi 
eonsist  of  five  distinct  joints,  entire,  and  at  most,  slightly  pilose  un- 
derneath; the  penultimate  is  somewhat  shorter  than  the  preceding 
one*  The  antennie  terminate  in  a  perfotiaceous  triarticulated  club; 
the  elytra  completely  cover  the  abdomen,  and  the  palpi  are  some- 
what thicker  at  the  extremity.  Some  very  small  species  inhabit  the 
interior  of  houses,  and  are  frequently  found  on  windowa. 

We  will  unite  them  all  in  a  single  genus,  that  of 

Daone. 

n&dr  sntennK  terminate  abruptly  in  a  very  larg^  orbicular  or  ovoid  and 
compressed  club,  composed  of  crowded  joints,  of  which  the  middle  one  at 
least  is  much  wider  than  it  is  long;  the  third  is  longer  than  the  second  and 
fiMirth. 

We  now  come  to  certain  tribes  in  which  the  presternum  is  fre« 
quently  dilated  anteriorly  in  the  manner  of  a  chin-cloth,  and  which 
difier  from  the  preceding  ones  in  their  feet,  which  are  either  wholly 
or  partially  contractile;  the  tarsi  may  be  free,  but  the  tibiae  at  least 
can  be  flexed  on  the  thigh*  The  mandibles  are  short,  and  generally 
thick  and  dentated.  The  body  is  ovoid,  thick,  and  covered  with 
deciduous  scales  or  hairs  of  various  colours.  The  antennx  are 
straight  and  usually  shorter  than  the  head  and  thorax.  The  head 
18  plunged  into  the  thorax  aa  far  as  the  eyes*  The  thorax  is  but 
sEgfatly  or  not  at  all  bordered,  trapeaoidal,  and  wider  posteriorly; 
the  middle  of  its  posterior  margin  is  frequently  somewhat  prolonged 
or  lobale.  The  larve  are  pilose,  and  mostly  feed  on  the  exuvis  or 
carcasses  of  animals.  Several  are  very  injurious  to  entomological 
collections. 

Those  then  in  which  the  legs  are  not  Gon^>letely  retractile,  the 
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tarsi  being  always  free,  and  the  tibim  elongated  and  narrow,  fona 
our  seventh  tribe,  that  ofthe  Debmestiki,  and  the  great  genus 

Dermestes. 

In  Dermestes,  properly  so  called,  the  antennae  are  similary  or  differ  bat  Teiy 
fiUghtly  in  both  sexes;  the  length  of  the  last  joint  is  never  much  greater 
thftn  that  of  the  preceding  ones. 

Certain  species  do  great  injuiy  among  furs,  and  derastate  our  ooDedioM 
of  natural  history.     De  Geer  calls  them  duseetors,  and  im  fact  tiie 
lardarius  cuts  to  pieces  the  Insectaof  the  cabinet  into  which  it  has 
trated.    The  others  devour  the  dead  bodies  of  all  kinds  of  animals* 

D.  lardariua,  L.  Black;  base  of  the  el}'tra  cinereous  and  dotted  wit& 
black.  The  larva  b  elongated,  insendbTy  tapered  from  head  to  tail,  of  a 
chesnut-brown  above,  white  beneath,  furnished  with  long  hairs  and  tvo 
squamous  horns  on  the  last  annulus. 

There  are  various  other  Dermestini  arranged  in  difieientgeiian,  sock  as 
MagemUf  MegtUamOf  jSnihrenus,  &c. 

The  eighth  tribe,  that  of  the  BtiEtRBn,  difiers  from  the  preceding 
in  the  perfect  contractility  ofthe  legs;  the  tibiaB  are  susceptible  of 
being  flexed  on  the  thighs,  and  the  tarsi  on  the  tibiae,  so  that  when 
thus  folded  and  pressed  against  the  body,  the  animal  seems  to  be 
inanimate  and  entirely  destitute  of  feet.  The  tibiae  are  usoaily 
broad  and  compressed.     The  body  is  short  and  conrez^ 

This  tribe  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  genus 

Byrrhus,  Lin. 

The  mcntimi  of  the  true  Byrrhii  is  of  an  ordinary  size  and  interloeked  (af 
least  partially)  by  the  prxstcmum,  whose  anterior  extremity  is  dilated. 

In  some,  the  antennae  enlarge  insensibly,  or  terminate  in  an  eloi^gated 
club  formed  of  from  five  to  six  joints. 

B.  pUula,  L*.  From  three  to  four  lines  in  length}  black  beneath,  blacfe> 
ish-bronze  or  soot-colour  and  silky  above,  with  little  black  spots  ningfed 
with  ligliter  ones  arranged  in  lines. 

All  the  B)Trhii  remain  on  the  ground  in  sandy  localities^ 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  Glavicornes  of  our  second  sectioiiy 
although  a  very  natural  one,  but  by  the  reunion  of  sereral  characteis. 

The  body  of  these  Insects  is  generally  ovoid,  and  their  bead 
plunged  to  the  eyes  in  a  trapezoidal  thorax,  with  a  recurved  lateral 
margin,  and  terminating  posteriorly  in  acute  angles;  the  praester- 
num  is  dilated  anteriorly  and  the  legs  are  imperfectly  contniclile. 
They  are  found  in  tlie  water,  under  stones  in  the  vicinity  of  shores, 
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and  frequently  in  the  mud:  some  of  them— -DrjfofM — are  allied  to 
the  Gyrini  by  the  structure  and  shortness  of  their  antennae. 

I  will  divide  this  section  into  two  tribes«  The  Insects  which  com- 
pose the  first  or  the  Acaitthofoda  are  remarkable  for  their  flatten- 
ed and  tolerably  wide  tibiae,  armed  anteriorly  with  spines:  for  their 
short  quadriarticulated  tarsi,  the  hooks  of  which  are  of  the  usual 
size;  and  for  their  depressed  body*  The  priesternum  is  dilated. 
The  antennas  are  a  little  longer  than  the  head,  arcuated,  and  form- 
ed of  eleven  joints,  the  last  six  constituting  an  almost  cylindrical 
and  slightly  serrated  club;  the  second  is  short  and  not  dilated. 

This  tribe  is  composed  of  the  single  genus 

Hetebocervs,  Bosc.  Fab. 

These  Insects  are  found  in  the  sand  or  mud,  along  the  borders  of  rivulets, 
marshes,  &c.,  issuing  fix>m  their  holes  when  disturbed  by  the  trampling  of 
feet.  The  form  of  their  tibiae  enables  them  to  turn  up  the  earth,  and  con- 
ceal themselves  in  it;  their  tarn  can  be  flexed  upon  the  tibi«.  There  also 
rettde  their  larvae,  which  were  first  discovered  by  M.  Bfiger. 

'  The  second  tribe,  or  that  of  the  Macbodacttla,  comprises  Cla- 
vicornes  with  simple,  narrow  tibiaD  and  long  tarsi,  all — one  genus 
excepted  (^Georissus).,  well  distinguished  from  every  other  of  the 
tribe,  by  its  antennse  of  nine  joints,  of  which  the  three  last  form  an 
almost  solid  club— -composed  of  five  distinct  joints,  the  last  of  which 
is  large,  with  two  stout  terminal  hooks.  The  body  is  thick  or  con- 
vex. The  thorax  is  less  rounded,  and  most  commonly  terminates 
on  both  sides  in  acute  angles. 

The  principal  type  of  this  tribe  is  the  genus 

Drtofs,  Oliv., 

In  Dryops  proper,  the  antennae,  shorter  than  the  head,  are  received  into  a 
cavity  situated  under  the  eyes,  and  are  almost  covered  by  the  second  joint, 
which  is  large,  dilated,  in  the  form  of  an  almost  triangular  palette,  and 
projects  in  the  manner  of  an  auricle,  whence  the  name  of  Ikrmesie  H  oreillei, 
given  to  the  most  common  species  by  Gcoflroy .  The  palpi  are  not  salient. 
There  are  three  subgenera:  viz.  Elmis^  Maarmychwy  Qtorissiu. 
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FAMILY  V. 

PALPIC0RNES.(1) 

of  peotmineroas  Coleoptera,  as  in  the  feurtb, 
10  a  elal>9  uauallj  perfoIiaceoai,bQl 
at  Boat  in  all,  and  inserted  under  tbe  kls- 
of  the  head;  they  are  nerer  oiiieh  kagcr 
IT  palpi,  and  frequently  even  ibofter 
The  mentum  is  large  and 


ovoid  or  hemiipbericaly  conTez  or  arcM. 
7Ih»  «pi-  m  MtmuL  an  adipaed  lor  naution,  and  then  consiit  of  bat 

or  of  ive,  tbe  first  of  which  is  much  abortcr 
ad  3ie  loiatoare  cstire. 
:n«  jifs  i;«  oatatorr,  the  first  joint  of  tbe  tani 
«  aiccTt  Tianter  :nan  "aw  inlovioc  ones,  and  the  maxille  are  eo- 

mm  (Tor  int  tribe,  that  of  tbe  HTnaormmf 


.cs>  Geoul 


A  2tw»  (tbe  fint)  of  his  gems  Djftk- 

2£jLMJA.    In  tbe  trae  Hydrophilos  tbe 

jconid.     Tbe  Isst  joint  of  tbe  two  an- 

A  3is  tea  of  a  tzisngular  palette.    The 


and  elongated  wonn,  fbnidi- 

liead,  more  conrex  imdernealh  thin 

ibies*    They  respire  by  the 

«  very  Toracious,  and  do  great  in jvy  to 

^s      ^<^    .act  »iu  &  )a2f  long;  oral;  of  a  blackirii^brmn, 
>««r«i«.  v3t  fc  *3Riab;  antenna!  club  partly  reddish;  sQoe 
«;*7V  tbe  posterior  extremi^  of  whicb  ii 
nta  a  anall  tooth  at  the  internal  angle. 
>iiL  «aik»  '3*Shr.    When  held  loosely  in  tbe  baadt 


s  jk'99'jAtd  with  two  fusi,  by  means  of 
ted  with  a  point,  resembBag 
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an  arcuated  brown  horn.  Its  external  tinue  ia  a  gnsmiy  paste,  which, 
though  fluid  at  firrt,  subsequently  hardens^  and  becomes  imperfioua  to 
water.  The  ova  it  contains  are  arranged  symmetrically,  and  kept  in  aita 
by  a  sort  of  white  down.    These  cocoons  float  on  the  water. 

The  larva  is  depressed,  blackbh  and  rugose,  and  has  the  &culty  of  throw- 
ing back  its  brown,  smooth,  round  head.  Thia  enables  it  to  capture  the 
little  MoUusca  which  navigate  the  surfiu:e  of  the  water,  its  back  serving  at 
a  point  d'appui  or  anvil  on  which  it  mashes  the  shell  in  order  to  devour  the 
aiumal  it  contains.  The  body  of  these  larvx  becomes  flabby  as  soon  as  they 
are  caught  They  swim  with  great  facility,  and  are  provided  with  two 
fleshy  appendages  which  serve  to  maintain  them  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
head  downwards,  when  they  come  there  to  respire.  According  to  M.  Higer, 
the  larvx  of  other  llydrophilii  are  deprived  of  these  appendages^  and  neither 
swim  nor  suspend  themselves  like  those  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
Tile  females  of  these  species  swim  with  difficult,  and  cany  their  ova  under 
the  abdomen  enclosed  in  a  silken  web. 

.  There  are.many  other  genera  of  Hydrophilians,  such  as  Hydroehu,  Ckihe-' 
bkUf  SpenheuSf  &&,  differing  in  form,  the  arrangement  of  the  antennie,  &c 

Our  second  tribe,  or  the  Bphjbsidiota,  consists  of  terrestrial 
Palpicornes,  with  tarsi  composed  of  five  very  distinct  joints,  the  first 
of  which  is  at  least  as  long  as  the  second.  Tbe  maxillary  palpi  are 
somewhat  shorter  than  tbe  antenne,  with  the  third  joint  longer,  in** 
fiated,  and  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone*  The  maxillary  lobes  are 
membranous. 

The  body  is  nearly  hemispherical,  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
praesternum  is  prolonged  into  a  point,  and  the  tibias  are  spinous; 
those  that  are  anterior  are  palmated  or  digitated  in  the  large  spe> 
cies.  The  antennae  always  consist  of  nine  joints,  or  of  eight,  if  the 
last  be  considered  as  an  appendage  of  the  penultimate. 

These  Insects  are  small,  and  inhabit  cow-dang  and  other  matters; 
certain  species  are  found  near  the  shores  of  rivers,  d&c.  They 
eompose  the  genus 

Spharidium,  Fab. 

Flrom  which,  however,  we  must  separate  several  species,  a  division  already 
effected  by  Olivier.  Dr  Leach  only  considers  as  such  those  in  which  the 
anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  are  dilated.    Such  is 

8,  J^-maeukUum.  It  is  of  a  shining  black  and  smooth;  the  scutellum  is 
elongated,  and  the  legs  are  very  spinous;  a  blood-red  spot  at  the  base  of 
each  elytron,  and  their  extremity  reddish.  In  some  individuals  these  spots 
^mytwiah  or  disappear. 


..e  join! 
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squamous  feet;  the  head  is  squamous  and  armed  with  stout  mandi- 
bles. Each  side  of  the  body  is  furnished  with  nine  stigmata;  its 
posterior  extremity  is  thicker,  rounded,  and  almost  always  doubled 
under  it,  so  that  the  back  being  arcuated  or  convex,  the  animal  can- 
not extend  itself  in  a  straight  line,  crawls  badly  on  a  level  surface, 
and  falls  backwards  or  on  its  side  every  instant.  An  idea  of  their 
form  may  be  obtained  from  that  of  the  larva,  so  well  known  to  gar- 
deners by  the  name  of  ver  blanc^  which  is  that  of  the  Mdolontha 
vuJgaris^i). 

Some  of  them  require  three  or  four  years  to  become  pupsB;  they 
construct  in  their  place  of  residence  an  ovoid  shell,  or  one  resem- 
bling an  elongated  ball,  composed  of  earth  or  the  debris  of  substan- 
ces they  have  gnawed,  the  particles  of  which  are  cemented  by  a 
glutinous  matter  produced  from  their  body.  Their  aliment  consists 
of  the  dung  of  various  animals,  mould,  tan,  and  roots  of  vegetables, 
(frequently  such  as  are  necessary  to  Man,)  of  which  they  sometimes 
destroy  immense  quantities,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  cultivator  of 
the  soil. 

We  will  divide  this  family  into  two  tribes.  In  the  first  or  that  of 
the  ScABABisiDEs,  WO  find  the  antennae  terminating  in  a  foliaceous 
and  generally  plicatile  club,  and  composed  in  others  of  joints  that 
fit  into  each  other,  either  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone  or  nearly 
globular.  The  mandibles  are  identical  or  almost  similar  in  both 
sexes,  but  the  head  and  thorax  of  the  males  exhibit  peculiar  projec- 
tions or  eminences;  sometimes  also  their  antennae  are  more  devel- 
oped. This  tribe  corresponds  with  the  genus 
• 

ScABAB^us,  Lin. 

This  genus  b  now  divided  into  several  small  sections  established  on  charac- 
ters drawn  from  the  organs  of  manducation,  antennx,  and  habits. 

The  CojPBOPiiAei  or  the  Scarab aeides  of  our  first  secfion,  usually  have 
their  antenne  composed  of  nine  joints,  and  of  eight  in  the  others^  the  three 
last  forming  the  club. 

Among  the  most  interesdng  of  the  various  genera  which  composed  thia 
section  is  the 

Atiuchus,  Web.  Fab., 

Two  specter  of  Ateuchus  were  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians^ 
and  formed  a  part  of  their  system  of  hieroglyphics.    They  are  sculptured  in 


(1)  Our  common  ^ntb$,  which  are  so  abundant  in  dung-hills,  gardens, 
8ic,  are  larvK  of  vanous  species  of  Lamellicomes. 
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The  PHTLiopiuei  connst  of  Scartbsides  whose  mailables  axe  eorered 
•boFe  by  the  epiatomat  and  concealed  beneath  by  the  maxillx;  their  outer 
nde  is  alone  exposed,  withoat  howerer  oTcrhipping;  their  outer  sde  pre* 
tenia  none  of  the  onuses  or  dentations  observed  there  in  Rutek  and  other 
aoalogons  subgenera.  The  anterior  edge  ofthehJirum  is  ezposed«  it  is  some* 
times  in  the  form  of  arerersed  and  wide  triangle,  and  most  frequently  tnms- 
▼lersely  laminiform,  and  emarginated  in  the  middle.  The  number  of  the 
antennal  joints  is  not  eonstanty  and  raries  from  eight  to  ten:|the  same  remazk 
applies  to  those  of  the  dub,  and  in  sereral,  with  respect  to  tUs,  the  two  sezet 
differ  greatly.  The  ligula  is  entirely  covered  by  the  mentunit  or  incorpor- 
ated with  its  anterior  face»  and  the  elytra  are  completely  joined  along  the 
whole  of  the  suture,  characters  which  distinguish  these  Insects  from  those 
ofthe  fifth  section. 

In  the  AmnoBiz  the  antemur  are  composed  of  nine  or  ten  jointS|  the 
three  last  of  which  alone  form  the  club  in  both  sexes.  The  lobe  tenmnat> 
ing  the  nuxillz  is  frequently  almost  membranousy  silky,  penicillifonn,  cori- 
aceous, and  dentated  along  the  inner  edge  in  others.  The  labrum  and 
mandibles  are  more  or  less  solid  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  less  ex* 
posed.    The  Anthobii  Hve  on  flowers  or  leaves. 

Some  ofthese  Insects  inhabit  the  north  of  Africa  and  other  countries 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean;  most  of  the  others  are  found  in  the  hi^^ier 
portions  of  western  Asia. 

The  genera  that  compose  this  section  are  Qlaphynu,  JhnpUooma^  Jn- 
iMpnOf  &c. 

The  sixth  and  last  section  of  the  Scarabaudes,  that  of  the  Mszjto- 
jrazu,  is  composed  of  Insects  in  which  the  body  is  depressed,  most  comp 
aonly  oval,  brilliant,. and  without  homa,  and  the  thorax  is  trapezifonn,  or 
nearly  orbiculari  an  axillary  part,  in  the  greater  number,  occupies  the  space 
comprised  between  the  posterior  angles  and  the  exterior  of  the  base  of  the 
elytra.  The  sternum  is  frequently  extended  into  a  point  or  projecting 
horn.  The  hooks  of  the  tarsi  are  equal  and  simple.  The  antennv  consist 
of  ten  joints,  the  three  last  of  which  form  a  club,  always  foliaceous.  The 
labrum  and  mandibles  are  concealed,  laminiform,  flattened,  and  membran- 
ous, or  neariy  so.  The  maxillx  terminate  in  a  silky,  penicilliform  lobe 
without  homy  teeth.  The  mentum  is  commonly  ovoid,  truncated  superioriy, 
or  almost  square,  and  the  middle  of  the  superior  margin  more  or  less  con- 
cave or  emarginate.    The  ligula  is  not  salient. 

The  larvae  live  in  rotten  wood.  The  perfect  Insect  is  found  on  flowers, 
and  frequently  on  trunks  of  trees,  that  give  out  a  fluid  which  they  suck. 

This  section  is  susceptible  of  being  separated  into  three  principal  dxri- 
sons,  the  first  of  which  corresponds  to  the  genus  IHehiuB,  Fab.;  the  second 
to  that  of  OoHaih,  Lam.;  and  the  third  to  Cdoniaf  Fab.«  but  reduced  and 
ifanplified. 

In  the  first— TWe&tcfef— the  mentum  is  either  isometrical,  or  longer  than 
wide,  and  leaves  the  manllc  exposed.    It  comprises  the 
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Tbichius,  Fab. 

7!  nobiUs,  About  an  inch  long;  golden-green  abore;  cu|»reoiif  wilb 
yellowish-grey  hairs  beneath.     On  umbelliferous  plants. 

Tbe  female  of  the  T,  hemipterus  and  those  of  some  other  species  of  North 
America  are  remarkable  for  the  homy  oripontor  at  the  posterior  ez- 
trenuty  of  their  abdomen,  by  which  they  eifect  a  16d|geroeDt  for  thdr  ofi. 

These  species  are  generally  found  on  the  ground,  where  they  mote  my 
slowly.     There  are  two  other  genera,  PUdy^ema  and  Cremaaiod&aht, 

The  second  division,  GoUathidts^  is  disting^hed  from  the  preceifiBgby 
the  mentuni,  which  is  much  longer,  wider,  and  covers  the  maxilbc 

Goliath,  Lam.  Kirb.— Oe^omo,  Fab.  Olhr. 

A  subgenus  which,  according  to  M.  dt  Lamarck,  is  composed  of  hife 
and  beautiful  species,  some  of  which  inhabil  Africa  and  the  E^  Indies,  and 
tbe  others,  tropical  America.  Messrs  Lcpe)cUer  and  Senrille  have  sepan- 
ted  the  latter  from  it  under  the  generic  appellation  of  laiCA.  The  epoDeta 
is  not  prominent  The  inner  sides  of  the  thighs  of  the  two  anterior  legs  are 
furnished  at  base  with  a  tooth  and  an  emargination.  The  middle  of  the 
superior  margin  of  the  mentum  is  strongly  cmnrginatedi  this  part  in  tbe 
true  Goliaths  presents  four  lobes  or  teeth,  two  superior  and  the  two  others 
lateral.  The  labial  palpi  are  inserted  on  its  edges  m  the  emarginatioos  of 
these  latter  lobes.     All  the  known  species  are  large. 

In  the  third  division  of  the  Melitophili,  a  section  corresponding  to  the 
family  of  the  CetoniidsB,  Mac  Leay,  the  sternum  is  prolonged  more  or  Icsi 
into  an  obtuse  point  between  the  second  pair  of  legs;  the  epimcn  or  axi]« 
lary  piece  is  always  apparent  above,  and  occupies  all  the  space  that  sept- 
rates  the  posterior  angles  of  the  thorax  from  the  base  of  the  elvtia;  the  tho- 
rax usually  becomes  widened  posteriorly,  and  has  the  form  of  a  triangle 
truncated  anteriorly  or  at  the  point.  The  mentum  is  never  trans^enal,  id 
its  superior  edge  is  more  or  less  emarginated  in  tlic  middle.  The  terminil 
lobe  of  the  roaxillx  b  silky  or  penicilliform.  The  body  is  almost  oToid,iiid 
depressed. 

This  division  comprises  the  genus 

Cetoxia,  Fab., 

Or  what  wc  commonly  term  Goldbeaters.  Those  of  Europe  are  pro- 
vided with  a  scutcllum  of  an  ordinary  size.    Such  are  the 

C.  auraia.  Nine  lines  in  lengtli;  brilliant  golden-green  above;  cupreooi- 
red  beneath;  white  spots  on  the  elytra.  Common  on  flowers,  and  frequentij 
on  those  of  the  Rose  and  Elder. 

In  the  second  tribe  of  the  Lamcllicornes  or  the  Lucaxides,  so 
called  from  the  genus  Lucanus  of  Linnasus,  tbe  antennal  club  ii 
composed  of  leaflets  or  teeth  arranged  perpendicularly  to  its  axis  io 
tbe  manner  of  a  comb.     These  organs  always  consist' of  ten  joints 
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the  first  of  which  is  usually  much  the  longest.  The  mandibles  are 
always  corneous,  most  commonly  salient  and  larger,  and  even  very 
different  in  the  males.  The  maxillse,  in  most  of  them,  are  termi- 
nated by  a  narrow,  elongated  and  silky  lobe;  those  of  others  are 
entirely  corneous  and  dentated.  The  ligula  in  the  greater  number 
is  formed  of  two  small  silky  pencils  projecting  more  or  less  beyond 
an  almost  semi-circular  or  square  mentum.  The  anterior  legs  are 
most  frequently  elongated,  and  their  tibiae  dentated  along  the  whole 
of  the  outer  side.  The  tarsi  terminate  by  two  equal  and  simple 
hooks  with  a  little  appendage  terminated  by  two  setae  between  them. 
The  elytra  cover  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  above. 

We  will  divide  it  into  two  sections,  corresponding  to  the  genera 
Lucanus  and  Passalus  of  Olivier. 

In  the  first  we  find  the  antennae  strongly  geniculate,  glabrous  or 
but  slightly  pilose;  the  labrum  very  small  or  confounded  with  the 
epistoma;  maxillae  terminated  by  a  membranous  or  coriaceous,  very 
silky,  pencilliform  lobe  without  teeth,  or  at  most  with  but  one;  and 
a  ligula  either  entirely  concealed  or  incorporated  with  the  mentum, 
or  divided  into  two  narrow,  elongated,  silky  lobes  extending  more 
or  less  beyond  the  mentum.  The  scutellum  is  situated  between  the 
elytra. 

The  first  section  will  form  the  genus 

LUCANTTS. 

The  larva  of  the  L,  eervua,  which  inhabits  the  interior  of  the  Oak  for  seve- 
ral years  previous  to  its  final  metamorphosis,  is  considered  as  the  Couua  of 
the  Romans,  or  that  verminiform  animal  which  they  regarded  as  a  delicious 
article  of  food. 

L.  cervus,  L.  (The  Stag-Beetle).  The  male  two  inches  in  length,  and 
larger  than  the  female;  black,  with  brown  elytra;  head  wider  than  the  body; 
mandibles  very  large,  arcuated,  with  three  very  stout  teeth;  two  of  which 
are  at  the  end  and  diverge,  the  other  is  in  the  inner  side,  all  furnished  with 
small  ones.  The  female,  called  Doe,  has  a  narrower  head  and  much  smaller 
mandibles.  It  flies  at  night  in  the  heat  of  summer.  Its  size  and  mandibles 
Tary.  It  is  to  one  of  these  varieties  that  we  must  refer  the  Lucane  ehevre  of 
Olivier,  or  the  L.  eapreoius  of  Fabricius.  The  Lucanus,  so  called  by  Lin* 
Bxus,  is  a  species  from  North  America,  and  very  distinct  from  the  preceding. 

The  subgenera  are  Sinodendron,  JEsalus,  Lamprima^  &c. 

The  Lucanides  of  our  second  section  have  their  antennae  simply 
arcuated,  or  but  slightly  geniculate  and  pilose;  the  labrum  always 
2Z 
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exposed)  crustaceous,  and  traDsversal;  the  mandibles  ttroof  ud 
much  dentated,  but  without  any  very  remarkable  sexual  difiereoee; 
the  maxillae  entirely  corneous,  with  at  least  two  strong  teeth;  the 
ligula  equally  corneous  or  very  hard,  situated  in  a  superior  emargi- 
nation  of  the  mentum,  and  terminated  by  three  points;  Iheabdofnea 
pediculated,  presenting  the  scutellum  above,  and  separated  iirom 
the  thorax  by  a  strangulation  of  considerable  interval.  Tbej  form 
the  genus 

Passalus,  Fab. 

Restricted  by  M.  Mac  Leay  to  those  species  in  which  the  club  of  theanten- 
ne  consists  of  but  three  joints,  where  the  labrum  forms  a  transveml  square, 
and  the  maxillx  have  three  strong  terminal  teeth,  and  two  on  the  inner 
aide  in  place  of  the  anterior  lobe. 

These  Insects  arc  foreig-n  to  Europe,  and  as  it  would  appear,  to  Africa, 
being  chiefly  found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  particularly  in  America 
Madame  Merian  says,  that  the  lar\'a  of  the  species  figured  by  her  lirea  on 
the  roots  of  the  sweet  potato.  The  perfect  Insect  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
sugar-houses. 

In  the  second  general  section  of  the  Coleoptera,  or  the  Heteeo- 
MEBA,  we  dm]  Jive  joints  in  the  four  first  tarsi,  and  one  less  ta  tie 
two  hist.     They  all  feed  on  vegetable  matters. 

In  some,  where  the  elytra  are  generally  solid  and  hard,  and  tbe 
hooks  of  the  tarsi  are  almost  always  simple,  the  head  is  ovoid  or 
oval,  susceptible  of  being  received  posteriorly  into  the  thorax,  or 
sometimes  narrowed  behind,  but  not  abruptly,  and  without  a  oeck 
at  its  base.  Many  of  these  Ileteromera  avoid  the  light.  This  divi- 
sion will  comprise  the  three  following  families. 


FAMILY  I. 

MELASOMA. 

This  family  consists  of  unmixed  black  or  cinereous  coloured  In- 
sects, (from  which  is  derived  the  name  of  the  division,)  mofdj 
apterous,  and  frequently  with  soldered  elytra.  Their  antenoc, 
entirely  or  partly  granose,  almost  of  equal  thickness  throughout  or 
slightly  inflated  at  the  extremity,  and  the  third  joint  wholly  elongated, 
are  inserted  under  the  projecting  edges  of  the  head.  The  mandi- 
bles are  bifid  or  emarginated  at  the  extremity;  the  inner  side  of  tbiir 
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maxills  is  furnished  with  a  corneous  tooth  or  hook,  all  the  joints  of 
the  tarsi  are  entire,  and  the  eyes  oblong  and  but  very  slightly  pro- 
minent, a  circumstance  which,  according  to  M.  Marcel  de  Serres, 
indicates  their  nocturnal  habits.  Almost  all  these  Insects  live  on 
the  ground,  either  in  sand,  or  under  stones,  and  frequently  in  cel- 
lars, stables,  and  other  dark  places  about  our  habitations. 

Our  first  division  of  this  family,  which  in  the  Linnaean  system 
forms  the  genus  Teisebbio,  is  founded  on  the  presence  or  absence 
of  wings. 

Of  those  which  are  deprived  of  these  organs,  and  in  which  the 
elytra  are  generally  soldered,  some  have  the  palpi  almost  filiform, 
or  terminated  by  a  moderately  dilated  joint,  and  do  not  form  a  dis- 
tinctly securiform  or  triangular  club.  They  will  compose  a  first 
tribe,  that  of  the  Pimeuable,  so  named  from  the  genus 

PiMELIA,  Fab. 

These  Heteromera  are  proper  to  the  countries  situated  round  the  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean,  to  western  and  southern  Asia,  and  to  Africa.  They 
are  not  found  in  India,  or  at  least  none  have  as  yet  been  discovered  there. 
The  Pimeliariae  consist  of  numerous  genera,  the  chief  of  which  are,  JErO' 
dUUi  ZophosiSf  TerUyria^  JkU,  Tagenia,  &c. 

The  second  tribe  of  the  Melasoma,  that  of  the  Blapsides,  re- 
ceives its  denomination  from  the  genus  Blafs  of  Fabricius. 

The  maxillary  palpi  terminate  by  a  manifestly  securiform  or  tri- 
angular joint.     This  tribe  is  formed  of  a  single  genus,  that  of 

Blafs. 

In  Blaps  properly  so  caUed,  the  thorax  is  almost  square  and  plane,  or  but 
slightly  convex.  The  abdomen  is  oval,  truncated  transversely  at  base,  and 
more  or  less  elongated.  The  elytra  of  most  of  them  are  narrowed  and  pro- 
longed into  a  point,  those  of  the  males  especially.  The  third  joint  of  the 
antennx  is  cylindrical  and  much  longer  than  the  following  ones;  the  latter, 
or  at  least  the  three  antepenultimate  ones,  are  granose^  the  last  is  ovoid  and 
•hort. 

B,  IsBtfigata,  Fab.  This  species  might  constitute  a  particular  subgenus. 
Its  body  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  others,  and  extremely  convex  or 
gibbous^  The  antennz  are  granose  from  the  fourth  joint.  The  anterior 
tibix  terminate  in  a  stout  point  or  spine  formed  by  a  spur. 

It  is  stated  by  Fabricius  that  the  Turkish  women  inhabiting  Eg^pt,  where 
the  Insect  is  very  common,  eat  the  Blapa  sulcata^  cooked  with  butter,  in 
order  to  become  fat  The  same  author  also  says  that  it  is  used  as  a  remedy 
for  the  head-ach,  and  the  stbg  of  a  Scorpion. 
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The  remaining  Blapsidet  are  distributed  under  Tariooi  genera,  mdi  ti 
Otmoptu,  Mda,  Pedinus,  Blaptinm^  &c 

We  now  come  to  Melasoma,  provided  with  wings.  Their  body 
18  usually  oval  or  oblong,  depressed  or  but  slightly  elevated;  their 
thorax  square  or  trapezoidal,  and  its  posterior  extremity  as  wide  as 
the  abdomen.  The  palpi  are  larger  at  the  extremity;  the  last  joiDt 
of  the  maxillary  palpi  has  the  figure  of  a  reversed  triangle^  or  is  se- 
curiform; the  mentum  is  but  slightly  extended  in  width,  and  leaves 
the  base  of  the  maxillae  exposed. 

These  Insects  compose  the  third  and  last  tribe  of  the  Meksoma, 
that  of  the  TENEBBiomTEs,  formed  of  the  single  genus 

Tenebbio, 

As  originally  arranged  by  Fabricius,  and  to  which  we  will  annex  his  Opt^ 
trum  and  Orthoeera/  they  will  serve  for  types  of  as  many  particular  diviiioiii. 

1.  Those  in  which  the  body  is  oval;  the  thorax  nearly  trapezoidal,  areu- 
ated  laterally,  or  forming  a  semioval,  truncated  anteriorly,  irider  than  the  ab- 
domen, at  least  at  its  posterior  marg^,  but  slightly  or  not  at  all  bordered; 
in  which  the  maxillary  palpi  terminate  by  a  securiform  joint  or  one  of  in 
analogous  figfure,  and  where  the  antennae  insensibly  enlarge. 

Here  we  have  Crypticua  and  Opatrum. 

2.  Those  in  which  the  body  b  narrow  and  elongated,  ahnoat  of  theame 
width  posteriorly  or  wider;  where  the  thorax  is  neariy  square,  and  at  least 
almost  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  and  where  the  antenns  form  a  thick  dub,  or 
are  abruptly  dilated  at  the  extremity. 

To  this  division  belong  Cortieust  Orihoeenu,  Thxieum,  &c. 

3.  Those  in  which  the  body  is  equally  narrow  and  elongated,  and  tke 
thorax  almost  square,  but  where  the  antenns  are  of  the  ordinary  thickiie«i 
and  are  not  abruptly  terminated  by  a  club. 

The  two  anterior  thighs  are  stout,  and  the  tibis  narrow  and  curved  cr 
arcuated. 

The  genera  are  dJear,  Upis,  Thiebrio  proper,  and  BeUrokarma,  Tbe 
Tenebrionites  are  very  common  under  bark  of  trees,  on  old  walla  and  tbe 
uninhabited  parts  of  houses. 
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FAMILY  II. 
TAXICORNES. 

In  this  second  family  of  the  heteromerous  Coleoptera,  we  find 
no  small  corneous  tooth  on  the  inner  side  of  the  maxillae.  All 
these  insects  are  winged,  their  body  is  most  commonly  square,  their 
thorax  trapezoidal  or  semicircular,  and  concealing  or  receiving  the 
head.  The  antennae,  usually  inserted  under  a  marginal  projection 
of  the  sides  of  the  head,  are  short,  more  or  less  perfoliate  or  granose, 
enlarge  insensibly,  or  terminate  in  a  club.  The  legs  are  only  adapt- 
ed for  walking,  and  all  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  entire,  and  termi- 
nated by  single  hooks;  the  anterior  tibiae  are  frequently  broad  and 
triangular.  Several  males  have  the  head  furnished  with  horns. 
Most  of  them  inhabit  the  fungi  on  trees,  or  under  the  bark;  some 
live  on  the  ground,  under  stones. 

In  some,  the  head  is  completely  exposed,  and  never  entirely  re- 
ceived into  a  deep  notch  in  the  anterior  of  the  thorax.  This  last  is 
sometimes  trapezoidal  or  square,  and  at  others  almost  cylindrical; 
its  sides,  as  well  as  those  of  the  elytra,  do  not  extend  remarkably 
beyond  the  body. 

This  division  will  form  the  tribe  of  the  Diafebiales,  the  type  of 
which  is  the  genus 

DiAFEBIS. 

In  Diaperis  properly  so  called,  the  maxillary  palpi  terminate  in  an  almost 
cylindrical  joint,  hardly  thicker  than  the  penultimate i  and  the  anterior 
tibis,  hardly  or  not  at  all  wider  than  the  following  ones,  are  narrow,  almost 
linear,  and  slightly  dilated  at  the  extremity. 

The  remaining  genera  of  this  tribe  arc  PhaUrtOf  HypophlanUy  Tetrato- 
ffio,  Ekdona,  &c. 

Our  second  tribe  of  the  Taxicornes,  the  Cossyphenes,  consists 
of  Insects  analogous  in  form  to  the  Peltis  of  Fabricius,  and  to  seve- 
ral Nitidulae  and  Cassidas:  it  is  ovoid  or  sub-hemispherical,  and 
overlapped  in  its  contour  by  the  dilated  or  flattened  sides  of  the  tho- 
rax and  elytra;  the  head  is  sometimes  entirely  concealed  under  that 
thorax,  and  at  others  received  into  an  anterior  emargination  of  the 
same  part.  The  last  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  is  larger  than  the 
preceding  ones,  and  securiform. 
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This  tribe  is  composed  of  the  genus 

CossYPHus,  Oliv.  Fab. 

Some  of  them  have  a  flat  body,  of  a  solid  consistence,  in  the  form  of  t  ihidd, 
and  antennz  terminated  by  a  club  composed  of  four  or  five  joints;  they  are 
peculiar  to  the  eastern  continent  and  to  New  Holland.  Such  ire  those 
which  form  the 

CosBTPHuSy  Oliv.  Fab. 

Or  Cossyphus  properly  so  called,  where  the  almost  semicircular  thorax 
presents  no  anterior  emarg^nation,  and  entirely  conceals  the  head;  where 
the  antennae  are  short,  and  terminate  abruptly  in  an  oval  mass  of  four  jointly 
mostof  which  are  transversal;  the  second  of  the  whole  number  and  the 
following  ones  are  almost  identical. 

These  Insects  inhabit  the  East  Indies,  southern  part  of  Europe,  aodnocth 
of  Africa. 


FAMILY  III. 

STENELYTRA.(l) 

The  third  family  ofheteromcrous  Coleoptera  only  differs  from  the 
second  in  the  antennae,  which  are  neither  granosc  nor  perfoliate,  aod 
whose  extremity,  in  the  greater  number,  is  not  thickened.  The 
body  is  most  frequently  oblong,  and  arcuated  above,  and  the  legs 
are  elongated  as  in  many  other  Insects.  With  the  exception  of  tbeir 
antenna;  and  size,  the  males  resemble  the  females.  These  Iletero- 
mcra  arc  usually  much  more  agile  than  the  preceding  ones;  se?enl 
conceal  themselves  under  the  bark  of  old  trees,  while  aiost  of  the 
others  are  found  on  leaves  and  flowers. 

In  some,  the  antenna;  are  approximated  to  the  eyes,  and  the  betd 
is  not  prolonged  in  the  manner  of  a  proboscis,  but  terminated  it 
most  by  a  very  short  snout.     They  will  form  our  four  first  tribes. 

Those  of  the  first  or  the  Helopii,  have  their  antennas  covered  at 
base  by  the  margin  of  the  head;  they  are  generally  filiform  orslightlj 
thickened  towards  the  extremity,  generally  composed  of  almost  cr- 
lindrical  joints  attenuated  at  base,  of  which  the  penultimate  ones 
are  frequently  a  little  shorter,  and  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone, 
and  the  last  is  usually  almost  ovoid;  the  third  is  always  elongated. 


(1)  Compressed  wing  cases. 
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The  extremity  of  the  mandibles  is  bifid;  the  last  joint  if  the  maxil- 
lary palpi  is  larger  and  securiform,  or  in  the  figure  of  a  reversed 
triangle;  the  eyes  are  oblong,  and  reniform  or  emarginated.  None 
of  the  legs  are  fitted  for  leaping;  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi, 
or  at  least  of  the  last  ones,  is  almost  always  entire  or  not  deeply 
emarginate;  their  terminal  hooks  are  simple,  or  without  fissure  or 
dentation;  the  body  is  most  commonly  arcuated  above,  and  always 
solid  and  firm. 

Such  of  the  larvte  as  are  known  to  us  are  smooth,  filiform  and 
glossy,  with  very  short  legs,  like  that  of  a  Tenebrio.  They  are 
found  in  old  wood,  and  the  perfect  Insect  lives  under  the  bark  of 
trees. 

This  tribe  mostly  corresponds  to  the  genus 

Helofs,  Fab. 

In  Hclops  properly  so  styled,  most  of  the  joints  of  the  antennx  are  almost 
obconical  or  cylindrical,  and  attenuated  at  base.  The  thorax  is  transversal, 
or  hardly  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  either  square,  trapezoidal,  or  cordiform, 
abruptly  narrowed  posteriorly,  terminated  by  pointed  angles,  and  always 
exactly  applied  to  the  base  of  the  elytra. 

The  remaining £penera  of  this  tribe  are  EpUragtUf  Cnoddkn^  Campsia^  &c. 

The  second  tribe,  that  of  the  Cistelides,  is  very  closely  allied 
indeed  to  the  first,  but  the  insertion  of  the  antennae  is  not  covered, 
the  miuidibles  terminate  in  an  entire  or  unemarginate  point,  and  the 
hooks  of  the  tarsi  are  pectinated  inferiorly.  Several  of  these  In- 
sects live  on  flowers.     This  tribe  forms  the  genus 

CisTELA,  Fab. 

In  Cistela  properly  so  called,  the  head  projects  in  the  manner  of  a  snout, 
and  the  labrum  is  hardly  wider  than  it  is  long;  most  of  the  joints  of  the 
antennse  are  either  obconical,  triang^ular,  or  even  serrated;  the  last  is  always 
oblong.     The  body  is  ovoid  or  bordering  on  an  oval. 
The  other  genera  are  Lt/strorUehua,  MycetophaguSf  and  Mtcula, 

The  third  tribe,  that  of  the  Serrofalpides,  is  remarkable,  as  in- 
timated by  its  name,  for  the  maxillary  palpi,  which  are  frequently 
serrated,  very  large,  and  inclined.  The  antennae  are  inserted  in  an 
emargination  of  the  eyes,  exposed,  as  in  the  preceding  tribe,  and 
most  usually  short  and  filiform.  The  mandibles  are  emarginated 
or  bifid  at  the  extremity,  and  the  hooks  of  the  tarsi  are  simple. 
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The  body  i  Almost  cylindrical  in  some,  and  oval  in  otben;  (he  bead 
is  inclined,  and  the  thorax  trapezoidal.  The  anterior  extremity  of 
the  head  does  not  project,  and  the  posterior  thighs  not  inflated, 
characters  which  distinguish  these  Insects  from  various  Heteromera 
of  the  ensuing  tribe.  The  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi,  or  at  least 
of  the  four  anterior  ones,  is  most  commonly  bilobate,  and  in  thoee 
where  it  is  entire,  the  posterior  legs  at  least  are  fitted  for  leaping; 
in  this  case  they  are  long  and  compressed,  the  tarsi  snaall,  almoat 
setaceous,  and  their  first  joint  elongated;  the  anterior  ones  are  fre- 
quently short  and  dilated. 

The  type  of  this  tribe  is  the  genus 

DiBCiEA,  Fab. 

In  Dircaea  properly  so  called,  the  maxillary  palpi  are  not  serrated,  and  thdr 
last  joint  projects  more  on  the  inner  side  than  the  preceding  ones.     The 
thorax  is  insensibly  lowered  on  the  side.     The  scutellum  is  reiy  tmalL 
Here  we  have  Orchesia,  HaUomenus,  MdandryOj  Hypultu^  &c 

The  fourth  tribe,  that  of  the  GI^demerites,  is  connected  with  the 
third  by  several  characters,  such  as  having  the  antenns  inserted 
near  the  eyes,  and  their  origin  exposed,  the  mandibles  bifid  at  the 
end,  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  bilobate,  and  the  maxillaiy 
palpi  terminated  by  a  larger  and  securiform  joint;  but  if  we  except 
the  Nothi,  approximated  by  the  form  and  breadth  of  the  thorax,  and 
by  some  other  characters  to  certain  Heteromera  of  the  precedinf 
tribe,  and  yet  distinguished  from  them  by  their  strongly  inflated 
posterior  thighs,  and  their  biclcft  tarsial  hooks,  the  CEdemerites  pre- 
sent a  union  of  characters  which  will  not  allow  us  to  confound  them 
with  the  other  Heteromera.  The  body  is  elongated,  narrow,  almost 
linear,  and  the  head  and  thorax  are  somewhat  narrower  than  the 
abdomen.  The  antenna)  are  longer  than  the  two  latter,  serrated  in 
some — Calopus — filiform  or  setaceous,  and  composed  of  long  tod 
almost  cylindrical  joints  in  the  others;  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
head  is  more  or  less  prolonged  into  a  little  snout,  and  somewbit 
narrowed  behind;  the  eyes  are  proportionally  more  elevated  thao 
in  the  preceding  Heteromera.  The  thorax  is  at  least  as  long  u  it 
is  broad,  almost  square,  or  nearly  cylindrical,  and  slightly  narrowed 
behind;  the  elytra  are  linear  or  subulate  posteriorly,  and  freqneotij 
flexible.  These  Insects  are  found  on  flowers  or  trees.  Their 
tamorphoses  are  unknown. 
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These  Heteromera  will  be  comprised  in  a  single  geny,  the 

CEdemera,  Oliv. 

Where  the  posterior  thighs  are  strongly  inflated  in  one  of  the  sexes,  where 
the  antennx  are  usually  long  and  smaller  at  the  extremity,  ahd  the  elytra 
suddenly  narrowed  near  the  end. 
There  are  several  subgenera. 

Tlie  fiAh  and  last  tribe  of  the  Stenelytra,  that  of  the  Rhynchos- 
TOMA,  is  composed  of  Insects,  some  of  which,  such  as  the  first,  are 
evidently  related  by  the  ensemble  of  tlieir  characters  to  the  CEde- 
roerae,  while  the  others,  in  a  natural  series,  appear  to  belong  to  the 
family  of  the  Rhynchophora.  The  head  is  considerably  prolonged 
anteriorly  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  snout  or  flattened  proboscis, 
bearing  the  antennae  at  its  base  and  before  the  eyes,  which  are  al- 
ways entire  or  unemarginate.  These  Insects  form  a  single  genus, 
that  of 

Myctebus. 

In  Myctenis  properly  so  called,  the  body  is  ovoid,  solid,  covered  by  a  silky 
down,  and  the  thorax  trapeziform.  The  abdomen  is  square,  long,  rounded 
posteriorly;  the  antennx  are  composed  of  joints,  mostly  obconical,  the  com- 
plete  number  of  which  seems  to  be  twelve,  the  eleventh  or  last  being  ab- 
ruptly narrowed  and  acuminated,  and  the  maxillary  palpi  are  terminated 
by  a  larger  joint  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  triangle. 
The  subgenera  are  Stenostoma  and  Bhinonmui, 

FAMILY  IV. 
TRACHELIDES. 

In  our  second  general  division  and  fourth  family  of  heterome- 
rous  Coleoptera,  the  head  is  triangular  or  cordiform,  and  borne  on 
a  sort  of  neck  or  pedicle,  abruptly  formed,  beyond  which,  being  as 
wide  at  this  point  as  the  thorax,  or  wider,  it  cannot  enter  the  cavity 
of  the  latter.  The  body  is  most  commonly  sof\,  the  elytra  are  flexi- 
ble,  without  striae,  sometimes  very  short,  and  a  little  inclined  in 
others.  The  maxillae  are  never  unguiculated.  The  joints  of  the 
tarsi  are  frequently  entire,  and  the  hooks  of  the  last  bifid. 

Most  of  the  perfect  Insects  live  on  difierent  plants,  devour  their 
leaves,  or  suck  me  nectar  of  their  flowers.     Many,  when  seised, 

3  A 
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curve  theii^head  and  fold  up  their  feet  as  if  they  were  dead;  the 
others  are  very  active. 

We  will  divide  this  family  into  six  tribes,  forming  as  many  genera. 

In  the  first,  or  that  of  the  Laoriabl£,  the  body  is  elongated  and 
narrower  before;  the  thorax  either  almost  cylindrical  or  square,  or 
ovoid  and  truncated;  the  antennae,  inserted  near  an  emarginatioo  of 
the  eyes,  are  simple,  filiform,  or  insensibly  enlarged  towards  the  end, 
most  frequently  and  at  least  partially  granose,  the  last  joint  being 
longer  than  the  preceding  ones  in  the  males;  the  palpi  are  thicker 
at  the  extremity. 

The  species  indigenous  to  France  are  found  in  woods,  oo  varioni 
plants;  their  body  is  sof\,  their  elytra  are  flexible,  and  like  the  Me- 
loes,  the  Cantharides,  when  taken,  counterfeit  death. 

This  tribe  is  formed  of  the  genus 

Laoria,  Fab. 

Those  species,  in  which  the  antennz  gradually  enlarge,  and  are  either 
whoUy  or  partly  almost  g^ranose,  with  the  last  joint  ovoid  or  oral;  in  which 
the  head  projects  but  little  before,  and  is  prolonged  and  insensbly  rounded 
behind;  and  where  the  thorax  is  almost  cylindrical  or  square,  compose  the 
genus  Laoria  properly  so  called. 

The  second  tribe,  that  of  the  P  ybochboides,  approaches  the  first 
in  the  tarsi  and  the  anterior  elongation  and  narrowing  of  the  bodj» 
but  it  is  flattened,  and  the  thorax  is  almost  orbicular  or  trapezoidal 
The  antennae,  at  least  in  the  males,  are  pectinated  or  plunaous;  tke 
maxillary  palpi  are  slightly  serrated,  and  terminated  by  an  eloogtted 
and  almost  securiform  joint;  the  labial  palpi  are  filiform;  the  abdo- 
men is  elongated,  entirely  covered  by  the  elytra,  and  rounded  at  the 
extremity. 

These  Ileteromera,  which  are  found  in  the  spring  in  woods,  aad 
whose  larvffi  live  under  the  bark  of  trees,  form  the  genus 

Pyrochroa,  Geoff. 

In  Pyrochroa  properly  so  called,  the  antcnnx  are  simply  pectinated  ud 
shorter,  the  eyes  are  remote  from  each  other,  and  the  thorax  is  almoitortji- 
cular  and  transversal. 

In  the  third  tribe,  that  of  the  Mordellonje,  so  &r  as  respects  tbe 
form  of  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  and  of  their  hooks,  and  of  that  of  ihe 
antQnna:  and  palpi,  we  find  no  common  and  coAtant  cbanfiter- 
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These  Insects,  however,  are  easily  distinguished  from  other  Hete- 
romera  of  the  same  family,  by  the  general  conformation  of  their 
body,  which  is  elevated  and  arcuated;  the  head  is  low,  the  thorax 
trapezoidal  or  semicircular,  and  the  elytra  are  very  short  or  nar- 
rowed, and  terminate  in  a  point,  like  the  abdomen.  They  form  the 
genus 

MoBDELLA,  Lin. 

In  Mordella  properly  so  called,  the  antennx  are  of  equal  thickness  through- 
out, and  somewhat  serrated  in  the  males;  all  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  entire, 
and  the  hooks  of  the  last  present  one  or  two  indentations  beneath.    The 
eyes  are  not  emarginate. 
The  subgenera  are  EipiphonUf  dfyoditea,  PeloeotomOy  and  JSnaspU. 

In  the  fourth  tribe,  that  of  the  Anthicides,  we  find  the  antenns 
simple  or  slightly  serrate,  filiform,  or  a  little  thicker  towards  the 
extremity,  most  of  the  joints  being  nearly  obconical  and  almost 
similar,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  is  somewhat  larger 
and  oval.  The  thorax  is  sometimes  obovoid,  narrowed  and  trun- 
cated posteriorly,  sometimes  divided  into  two  knots,  and  at  others 
semicircular.  Some  of  these  Insects  are  found  on  various  plants, 
but  the  greater  number  live  on  the  ground.  They  run  with  great 
quickness.     Their  larvae  are  perhaps  parasitical. 

They  will  compose  the  genus 

NoToxus,  Geoff. 

In  Notoxus  properly  so  called,  the  antennz  enlarge  insensibly  and  are  al- 
most  entirely  composed  of  obconical  joints,  and  the  thorax  is  obovoid,  nar- 
rowed and  truncated  posteriorly,  or  divided  into  two  globular  points. 

The  two  last  tribes  of  this  family  and  of  the  section  of  the  Hete- 
romera  present  certain  common  characters,  such  as  mandibles  ter- 
minating in  a  simple  point,  &c.  In  a  perfect  state  they  are  all 
herbivorous,  but  several,  in  their  first  state,  or  that  of  larvs,  are 
parasitical. 

The  HorialeSy  composing  the  fifth  tribe,  diflfer  from  those  which 
constitute  the  sixth,  or  the  Cantharidiss^  in  their  hooks,  which  are 
indented  and  accompanied  (each)  by  a  serrated  appendage.  These 
Insects  have  filiform  antenna;,  as  long,  at  most,  as  the  thorax,  a 
small  labrum,  strong  and  salient  mandibles,  filiform  palpi,  square 
thorax,  and  very  robust  posterior  legs,  at  least  in  one  of  the  sexes. 
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This  tribe  is  composed  of  the  genus 

HoRiA,  Fab. 

These  Insects  inhabit  the  intra-tropical  countries  of  Sooth  Americi  md  of 

the  East  Indies. 

The  sixth  and  last  tribe,  that  of  the  Canthabidls:,  is  distingnidied 
from  the  preceding  one  by  the  hooks  of  the  tarsi,  which  are  deeply 
clefl,  and  seem  to  be  double.  The  head  is  usually  large,  wider, 
and  rounded  posteriorly.  The  thorax  is  commonly  narrowed  be- 
hind, and  approaches  the  form  of  a  truncated  heart;  in  others  it  is 
almost  orbicular.  The  elytra  are  frequently  somewhat  inclined  lap 
terally,  or  tectiform,  flattened,  and  rounded.  These  Insects  flima- 
late  death  when  they  are  seized,  and  several,  thus  situated,  produce 
a  caustic  yellowish  liquid  of  a  penetrating  odour,  from  the  articalt- 
tions  of  their  feet;  the  organs  which  secrete  it  have  noC  yet  been 
detected. 

Various  species — Meloes,  Mylahrea^  CantharideM—^^x^  empk>3red 
externally  as  epispastics.     This  tribe  is  formed  of  the  genus 

Meloe,  Lin. 

Which  has  been  divided  into  several  others. 

In  Meloe  properly  so  called,  the  antennx  are  composed  of  shoit  and 
rounded  joints,  the  intermediate  of  which  are  the  largest,  and  sometiiDes 
so  disposed,  that  these  organs  present  in  this  point,  in  several  males,  aa 
emargination  or  crescent.  The  wings  are  wanting,  and  the  elytra,  onl 
or  triangular,  with  a  portion  of  the  inner  margin  crossing  each  other,  ooly 
partially  cover  the  abdomen,  particularly  in  the  females,  where  it  u  ex- 
tremely voluminous. 

They  crawl  along  the  ground,  or  upon  low  plants  on  the  leaves  of  viudi 
they  feed.  A  yellowish  or  reddish  oleaginous  liquid  exudes  from  the  articu- 
lations of  their  legs. 

In  some  districts  of  Spain,  these  Insects  are  used  in  place  of  Cantharidei, 
or  are  mixed  with  them.  They  are  also  employed  by  the  Farriers.  Tbey 
were  formerly  regarded  as  a  specific  in  hydrophobia.  I  suspect  that  our 
Meloes  are  the  Buprettts  of  the  ancients,  Insects  to  which  they  attributed 
very  noxious  qualities,  and  which,  according  to  them,  killed  the  Oxen  tial 
accidentally  swallowed  them  while  grazing. 

Among  the  divisions  of  tliis  genus  the  most  noted  is  the 

Gantbaris,  Geoff.  Oliv.— 3fcioe,  Lin. — Lytta^  Fab. 
All  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  entire,  and  the  thorax  almost  ovoid,  slightly 
elongated,  narrowed  anteriorly  and  truncated  posteriorly,  by  which  this 
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subgenus  b  distinguished  from  the  preceding  one.  The  head  is  a  little 
wider  than  the  thorax.  The  antenns  of  the  males  are  sometimes  irregular 
and  even  semipectinated. 

C.  vesicatoriua.  (The  Spanish  Fly.)  From  six  to  ten  lines  in  length,  of 
a  glossy  golden-gpreen,  with  simple,  regular,  black  antennz.  This  Insect  is 
well  known  from  its  medical  uses. 

It  appears  in  France,  near  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  and  is  more 
particularly  found  about  the  Ash  and  Lilac,  on  the  leaves  of  which  it  feeds; 
it  diffuses  a  highly  penetrating  odoiu*.  The  larva  lives  m  the  g^und  and 
gnaws  the  roots  of  plants.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  species 
called  by  Fabrlclus  the  vitaiia,  (our  Potato-fly),  and  which  abounds  on  the 
potato  plants,  is  applied  to  the  same  uses  as  the  one  of  which  we  are 
speaking. 

The  third  general  section  of  the  Coleoptera,  that  of  the  Tetra- 
MERA,  consists  exclusively  of  those  in  which  all  the  tarsi  are  quad* 
riarticulated. 

All  these  Insects  live  on  vegetable  matters.  The  feet  of  their 
larvaB  are  usually  very  short,  and  they  are  even  wanting  or  are  re- 
placed by  mammillx  in  a  great  number.  The  perfect  Insect  is 
found  on  the  flowers  or  leaves  of  plants. 


FAMILY  I. 
RHYNCHOPHORA(l). 

This  family  is  distinguished  by  the  entire  prolongation  of  the  head, 
which  forms  a  sort  of  snout  or  proboscis. 

The  abdomen  is  bulky  in  most  of  them,  the  antennas  geniculate, 
and  frequently  clavate.  The  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  almost 
always  bilobate.     The  posterior  thighs  are  dentated  in  several. 

The  larva3  have  an  oblong  body,  and  resemble  a  small,  very  soA» 
white  worm;  their  head  is  squamous,  and  they  are  destitute  of  feet, 
or  in  lieu  of  them  there  are  merely  small  mammillae.  They  gnaw 
various  parts  of  plants.  Several  live  exclusively  in  the  interior  of 
their  fruit  or  seeds,  and  frequently  do  us  much  injury.  Their  chry- 
salides are  enclosed  in  a  sjiell.  Many  of  the  Rhynchophora,  when 
Tcry  abundant  within  certain  limits,  are  even  very  noxious  in  their 
perfect  state.     They  tap  the  buds  or  leaves  of  various  cultivated 


(1)  Long-snouted. 
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vegetables,  useful  or  necessary  to  man,  and  feed  on  their  paren- 
chyma. 

Bruchits,  Lin. 

In  Bnichus  proper,  the  antennx  are  filiform  and  frequently  semted  or 
pectinated;  the  eyes  are  emarginated.  The  posterior  legps  are  usually  very 
large. 

The  females  deposit  an  egg  in  the  yet  diminutive  and  tender  germ  of 
various  leguminous  cerealia,  of  the  CoiFee-tree,  Palms,  txjc^  where  tiie 
larva  lives  and  is  metamorphosed.  To  obtain  an  issue  the  perfect  Insect 
detaches  a  portion  of  the  epidermis  in  the  fonn  of  a  cap,  thus  prodadng 
those  holes  but  too  often  found  in  peas,  beans,  dates.  Sic  The  peffect 
Insect  is  taken  on  flowers. 

The  labrum  is  apparent,  the  anterior  elongation  of  their  head  short,  broad, 
depressed,  and  in  the  form  of  a  snout;  the  palpi  are  veiy  viable  and  fili- 
form, or  larger  at  the  extremity. 

B»  pisi,  L.  Leng^  two  lines;  black;  base  of  the  antennx  and  part  of 
the  legs  fulvous;  elytra  dotted  with  grey.  A  very  noxious  little  Insect, 
that  in  certain  seasons  has  occasioned  much  damage  in  North  America. 

Those,  in  which  the  three  or  four  last  joints  are  united  into  a  dob,  form 
theg^nus 

Attelabus,  Lin. 

They  attack  the  leaves  or  most  tender  parts  of  plants.  Most  of  the  feraUes 
roll  up  these  leaves  into  a  tube  or  comet,  in  which  they  deposit  their  ^gs, 
thus  preparing  a  domicil  for  their  young  ones,  which  also  furnishes  then 
with  food. 

Those,  in  which  the  antennx  are  filiform)  or  where  the  last  joint  ikoe 
forms  the  club;  where  the  proboscis,  frequently  longer  in  the  males  thm  in 
the  females,  and  often  differently  terminated,  always  projects  forwards;  in 
which  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  usually  much  elongated,  and  the 
penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  bilobate,  form  the  genus 

Brentus. 

These  Insects  are  peculiar  to  hot  climates.  Their  body  is  linear,  and  the 
antenns,  filiform  or  sUghtly  enlarged  towards  the  extremity,  are  composed 
of  eleven  joints. 

Sometimes  the  antennx  are  distinctly  geniculate,  the  first  joint  bcin§ 
much  longer  than  the  following  ones.  They  form  the  genus  CurcuUo  o( 
Linnzus. 

We  will  divide  them  into  the  Brevirottret  and  the  Longirottng,  according 
*s  the  antennx  are  inserted  near  the  extremity  of  the  proboscis,  and  c?cn 
with  the  origin  of  the  mandibles,  or  further  back,  cither  near  its  middle  or 
close  to  its  base. 

The  Brevirostres  of  this  naturahst,  according  to  the  system  of  Fabricius, 
are  divided  into  two  genera. 
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Brachycebus. 

Where  all  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  entire  and  without  brush  or  pellet  be- 
neath. Their  short  and  but  slightly  geniculate  antennz  present  externally 
but  nine  joints,  the  last  of  which  forms  the  club.  They  are  destitute  of 
wings,  and  their  body  is  very  scabrous  or  uneven.  These  Insects  are 
peculiar  to  the  south  of  Europe  and  to  AfHca,  live  on  the  g^und  and  ap- 
pear very  early  in  the  spring.  The  women  of  Ethiopia  use  one  species  as 
a  sort  of  amulet;  they  pass  a  string  through  its  body  and  haog  it  round  their 
neck. 

CUKCULIO. 

Where  almost  the  whole  under  part  of  the  tarsi  is  furnished  with  short  and 
stiff  hairs,. forming  pellets,  and  their  penultimate  joint  is  deeply  bilobate. 
Their  antennae  are  composed  of  eleven  joints,  or  even  of  twelve  if  we  count 
the  false  one,  which  sometimes  terminates  them,  the  last  of  which  form  the 
club. 

As  this  genus,  although  much  more  restricted  than  in  the  Linnean  sys- 
tem, still  comprises  numerous  species  discovered  since  the  time  of  that 
naturalist,  various  savans,  Germar  and  Schoenherr  in  particular,  have  divided 
it  into  many  others. 

C.  imperialism  Fab.  (The  Diamond-Beetle).  A  brilliant  golden-green 
with  two  black  and  longitu^nal  bands  on  the  thorax;  ranges  of  golden- 
green  impressed  points  on  the  elytra,  with  black  intervals. 

The  Long^rostres,  or  those  whose  antennx  are  inserted  beyond  the  origin 
of  the  mandibles,  and  frequently  near  the  middle  of  the  proboscis,  which 
is  usually  long,  comprise,  with  some  exceptions^  the  genera  LixuSf  Khyn^ 
chwnus,  and  Calandra  of  Fabricius. 

In  the  two  first  the  antennx  present  ten  joints  at  least,  but  most  commonly 
eleven  or  twelve,  of  which  the  three  last  at  least  form  the  club. 

Lixus,  Fab. 

The  Lixi  almost  resemble  the  Cleoni  in  their  org^ans  of  manducation,  as 
well  as  in  the  elongpited  fusiform  club  of  their  antennz,  the  narrow  and 
elongated  figure  of  their  body*  and  the  armature  of  their  tibiz. 

Rhy]sch£mus,  Fab. 

The  Rhynchzni  present  no  such  ensemble  of  characters. 

Sometimes  the  leg^  are  contiguous  at  base,  and  there  is  no  sternal  fossula 
for  the  reception  of  the  proboscis. 

Some  never  leap,  and  their  antenftz  are  composed  of  eleven  or  twelve 
joints.     The  subgenera  are  numerous. 

The  remaining  Longirostres  have  generally  nine  joints  at  most  in  the 
antennx,  and  the  last,  or  two  last  at  most,  form  a  club  with  a  coriaceous 
epidermis  and  spongy  extremity.  They  feed,  at  least  while  in  the  state  of 
larvz,  on  seeds  or  ligneous  substances. 
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They  may  be  united  in  the  single  genus 

Calandra. 

In  Calandra  properly  so  called,  the  antennz  are  strongly  geniculatey  but 
inserted  near  the  base  of  the  proboscis;  their  eighth  joint  forms  anoroidor 
triangular  club. 

C.  granana.  But  too  well  known;  its  body  is  elongated  and  brovn; 
thorax  as  long  as  the  elytra  and  punctured.  Its  larva,  known  by  the  Dame 
of  weevil  (genre),  is  the  destroyer  of  our  granaries. 

C.  oryzx.  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  with  two  fulvous  spots  on  eidi 
elytron.    It  attacks  rice. 

C.  palmarunu  Length  an  inch  and  a  half;  club  of  the  antennx  truncated; 
entirely  black,  with  silky  hairs  at  the  extremity  of  the  proboscis.  It  lives 
on  the  pith  of  the  Palms  of  South  America.  The  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try consider  its  larva,  called  the  ver-palmiste,  as  a  g^at  delicacy. 

There  are  several  subgenera. 


FAMILY  II. 

XYLOPHAGI(l). 

In  our  second  family  of  tetramerous  Colcoptera,  we  find  the  bead 
terminating  as  usual,  without  any  remarkable  projection,  in  the  form 
of  a  proboscis  or  snout  The  antenna)  are  thicker  near  the  extre- 
mity, or  perfoliate  at  base,  always  short,  and  consist  of  less  than 
eleven  joints  in  a  great  number.  The  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  usuallj 
entire,  the  penultimate  being  sometimes  widened  and  cordifbrm  in 
others;  in  this  case  the  antennse  always  terminate  in  a  club,  either 
solid  and  ovoid,  or  trifoliate,  and  the  palpi  are  small  and  coniciL 

These  Insects  mostly  live  in  wood  which  is  perforated  and  chao- 
nelled  in  various  directions  by  their  larvae.  When  they  happen  to 
abound  in  forests,  those  of  Pines  and  Firs  particularly,  they  destroy 
in  a  few  years  immense  numbers  of  trees,  which  are  rendered  use- 
less for  any  purpose  of  art.  Others  do  great  injury  to  the  Olive, 
and  some  again  feed  on  Mushrooms. 

We  will  divide  this  family  into  three  sections. 

1.  Those  in  which  the  antennas  are  composed  of  ten  joints  at 
most,  sometimes  terminating  in  a  stout  club,  most  commonly  solid. 


(1)  Wood-eaters. 
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and  ionietimes  conBisting  of  three  elongated  leaflets;  and  at  others 
forming  a  cylindrical  and  perfoliate  club  from  their  base,  and  in 
which  the  palpi  are  conical.  The  anterior  legs  of  the  greater  num- 
ber are  dentaled  and  armed  with  a  stout  hook,  and  the  tarsi,  of 
which  the  penultimate  joint  is  frequently  cordiform  or  bilobatO)  are 
susceptible  of  being  flexed  on  them. 

Some  have  very  small  palpi,  the  body  convex  and  rounded  above,  or  al- 
most ovoid,  the  head  globular  and  plunged  into  the  thorax,  and  the  antenna 
solid  or  trilamellate,  and  preceded  by  five  joints  at  least. 

These  Xylophagi  form  the  genus 

ScoLYTUs,  Geoff. 

In  Scolytus  properly  so  called,  the  antenna  are  straight,  beardless,  and  in- 
serted close  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  eyes,  which  are  narrow,  elongated, 
and  vertical. 

The  others  have  largfc  and  very  apparent  palpi  of  unequal  lengths. 
Their  body  is  depressed  and  narrowed  before;  their  antennae  soraetimes 
consist  of  two  joints,  the  last  of  which  is  veiy  large,  flattened,  and  almost 
triangular  or  nearly  ovoid,  and  sometimes  often,  and  are  entirely  perfoliate. 

The  labium  is  large { the  elytra  are  truncated,  and  tarsi  short,  with  all  the 
joints  entire.  These  insects  ^ure  all  foreign  to  Europe,  and  compose  the 
genus 

Paussus,  Lin. 

Where  the  antennx  consist  of  but  two  jointB>  with  the  last  large  and  com- 
pressed. 

2.  A  second  section  will  comprise  those  Xylophagi,  whose  an- 
tennae consist  of  but  ten  joinU,  and  in  whieir  tbeps^pi,  at  least  those 
of  the  maxillae,  do  not  gradually  taper  to  a  point,  but  arc  of  equal 
thickness  throughout,  or  dilated  at  the  extremity;  The  joints  of 
their  tarsi  are  always  entire. 

We  will  divide  them  into  prinpipal  genera,  according  to  the  mod^^ 
in  which  the  antennae  terminate.  The  three  last  joints  form  a  per- 
foliate club  in  the  first,  or 

BOSTRICHUS. 

In  Bostrichus  proper,  Ae  body  is  more  or  less  cylindrical,  the  head  round- 
ed, almost  globular,  and  capable  of  being  received  into  the  thorax  as  far 
as  the  eyes;  the  thorax  is  more  or  less  convex  before,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
hood;  the  two  first  joints  of  the  tarsi,  as  well  as  the  last,  are  elongated. 
3  B 
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B.wpiuinm.    Fire  Unet  in  length,  with  a  redabdomen  and  eljtraortiM 
•ame  colour.    Vety  common  in  old  wood  in  timber  yarda. 
The  second  genui  of  thia  diviuony  or 

MONOTOXA, 

!•  diftingoished  from  the  first  by  the  solid  and  globuUfonn  dob— <lie  tenth 
joint— of  the  antenna. 

The  body  is  elongated,  depressed,  and  frequently  forms  a  paraI]elopfpcd{ 
the  anterior  part  of  the  head  is  narrowed,  and  projects  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  triangular  and  obtuse  snout  The  palpi  are  rexy  smsH,  sad, 
as  wen  as  the  mandibles,  not  salient. 

S.  The  Xylophagi  of  the  third  division  have  eleven  very  Astinct 
joiDta  in  the  antennae;  their  palpi  are  filiform,  or  thicker  at  the  ei- 
tremity  in  some,  and  smaller  in  others;  all  the  joints  of  the  ttiai  an 
entire* 

Those  in  which  the  club  of  the  antennc  consists  of  but  two  joists  fem 
the  genus 

Ltctus. 

In  Lyctus  proper,  the  margin  of  the  head  covers  the  whole  or  greater  piit 
of  the  first  joint  of  the  antenn«.    The  mandibles  are  not  sidient 

In  the  other  Xylophagi  with  antennae  composed  of  eleren  jointi,  the 
three  or  four  Ust  form  the  club,  or  the  last  is  alone  larger  than  the  (acced- 
ing ones.     They  are  subdivided  thus: 

Sometimes  the  mandibles  are  covered  or  project  but  little,  as  in 

Mtcetophagus,  Fab. 

In  Mycetophagus  proper,  the  club  of  the  antennx  commences  at  the  ait^ 
or  seventh  jointi  the  Ust  is  almost  ovoid. 

There  are  several  subgenera,  such  as  TripkyUu^^  Datytenu^  SSkit 
fMM,  &c 

Sometimes  the  mandibles  are  entirely  exposed,  salient  and  robust.  T%c 
body  is  generally  elongated,  narrow  and  depressed.  These  Insects  fam 
the  genus 

Trogosita,  Oliv. 

In  Trog^ta  proper,  the  mandibles  are  shorter  than  the  head  and  uoswdt 
the  ligula,  almost  square,  is  not  prolonged  between  the  palpi,  sad  tin 
mazilla  have  but  a  single  lobe. 
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FAMILY  III. 

PLATYSOMA(l). 

Our  third  family  of  the  Tetramera  approaches  the  second,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  internal  anatomy,  the  tarsi,  and  habits;  but  the  an- 
tennae are  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  or  more  slender  towards 
the  extremity.  The  mandibles  are  always  salient,  the  ligula  is  bifid 
or  emarginated;  the  palpi  are  short,  the  body  is  depressed  and  elon- 
gated, and  the  thorax  almost  square*  These  Insects  are  found 
under  the  bark  of  trees,  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  single  genus,  the 

Cucuxusy  Fab. 

Where  the  antennae,  much  shorter  than  the  body  in  leyeraly  are  composed 
of  obconical  or  turbiniform  and  almost  granose  joints,  the  first  of  which 
is  shorter  than  the  head. 

There  are  two  subgenera,  Dendrophagw  and  UUowku 

FAMILY  IV. 

L0NGIC0RNES(2). 

Here,  the  under  part  of  the  three  first  joints  of  the  tarsi  is  fur- 
nished with  a  brush;  the  second  and  third  are  codiform;  the  fourth 
is  deeply  bilobate,  and  there  is  a  little  nodule  resembling  a  joint  at 
the  base  of  the  last  The  ligula,  placed  on  a  short  and  transversal 
mentum,  is  usually  membranous,  cordiform,  emarginated  or  bifid, 
corneous  and  forming  the  segment  of  a  very  short  and  transversal 
circle  in  others.  The  antennse  are  filiform  or  setaceous,  most  com- 
monly as  long  at  least  as  the  body;  they  are  sometimes  simple  in 
both  sexes,  and  sometimes  serrated,  pectinated,  or  flabelUform  io 
the  males.  The  eyes  of  a  great  many  are  reniform  and  surround 
them  at  base.  The  thorax  is  trapezoidal  or  narrowed  before,  in 
those  where  the  eyes  are  rounded  and  entire,  or  but  slightly  emar- 
ginated; even  in  this  case  the  legs  are  long  and  slender,  and  the  tarsi 
elongated. 

As  almost  all  their  larvsB  live  in  the  interior  of  trees,  or  under 
their  bark,  they  are  destitute  of  feet,  or  have  but  very  small  ones. 


(1)  Fhit-bodied.  (3)  Long-homed. 
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Their  body  is  sofl,  whitish,  thickest  anteriorly,  and  the  head  sqoa- 
mous  and  provided  with  stout  mandibles,  but  without  any  other 
projecting  part.  They  do  much  injury  to  trees,  the  large  ones  par- 
ticularly, perforating  them  very  deeply,  or  boring  holes  in  them  io 
every  direction.  Some  of  them  attack  the  roots  of  plants.  The 
abdomen  of  the  females  is  terminated  by  a  tubular  and  homy  ovi- 
positor. These  Insects  produce  a  small  sharp  sound  by  the  rubbing 
of  the  pedicle  of  the  base  of  their  abdomen  against  the  intenor  of 
the  parieties  of  the  thorax. 

We  will  in  the  first  place  divide  the  Longicornes  into  two  aectioiiii 
In  those  of  the  first,  the  eyes  are  either  strongly  emarginated  or 
lunate,  or  elongated  and  narrow;  the  head  is  plunged  into  the  tho- 
rax, as  far  as  those  organs,  without  being  distinguished  firom  it  bf 
an  abrupt  contraction  of  its  diameter,  forming  a  kind  of  neck;  is 
several  it  is  vertical* 

These  Longicornes  are  subdivided  into  two  priocipal  iiclioot  or 
small  tribes. 

1.  The  Prionu,  characterized  as  follows:  the  labrum  null  or  vert 
small  and  indistinct;  the  mandibles  Stout,  or  even  very  large,  parti- 
cularly in  roost  of  the  males;  the  internal  lobe  of  the  maxills  null  or 
very  small;  the  antennae  inserted  near  the  base  of  the  mandibles  or 
the  emargiitation  of  the  eyes,  but  not  surrounded  by  the  latter  at 
base;  the  thorax  most  frequently  trapezoidal  <»*  square,  craoalod  or 
dentated  laterally. 

The  first  genusi  or 

Parandba,  Lat 

Where,  as  in  the  following,  the  aiitennx  are  aimple,  ahnost  grmaofet 
pressed,  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  and  as  long  as  the  thontx  at 
if  distinguished  from  that  genus,  as  well  as  from  all  others  of  the 
fkmily,  by  its  corneous  ligula,  which  is  in  the  form  of  the  segment  of  a  rery 
short,  transTeraal  circle  without  emargination  or  lobes.  The  body  is  t 
parallek>piped,  and  depressed,  and  the  thorax  square,  rounded  at  the  pci- 
terior  angles,  and  without  spines  or  teeth.  These  Insects  are  pecolarts 
America. 

Spondylis,  Fab. 

The  Spondylcs,  which  approximate  to  the  Parandrae  in  their  antennx  and 
the  exiguity  of  their  maxillary  lobes,  are  removed  from  them  by  their  figob; 
the  latter,  as  in  all  the  following  Longicornes,  b  roerabrmousand  uirdifam 
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The  Spondyles  are  also  distinguished  from  the  following  genera  by  their 
almost  globular  thorax,  the  margin  of  which  is  neither  recurred  nor  furnish- 
ed with  teeth  or  spines. 

Their  larvae  live  in  the  interior  of  European  Pines  and  Firs. 

In  the  third  and  last  genut  of  this  tribe,  or 

PxioNus,  Geofil  Fab.  Oliv. 

The  antennae  are  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax,  serrated  or  pectinated  in 
some;  simple,  attenuated  near  the  extremity,  and  with  elongated  joints  in 
others.  The  body  b  generally  depressed,  and  the  thorax  square  or  trape- 
zoidal, and  either  dentated  or  spinous,  or  angular  laterally. 

These  Insects  only  fly  towards  evening  or  at  night,  and  always  remain 
on  trees.  Certain  species  foreign  to  Europe  are  remarkable  for  their  great 
ftae,  and  that  of  their  mandibles.  The  larva  of  the  P.  cenfkomist  which 
Urea  in  the  wood  of  the  Gossampinui,  is  eaten 

2.  The  Cerambycini  have  a  very  apparent  labrum  extending 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  head;  their 
two  maxillary  lobes  are  very  distinct  and  salient;  their  mandibles  of 
an  ordinary  size,  and  similar  or  but  little  different  in  both  sexes; 
their  eyes  always  emarginated  and  surrounding,  at  least  partially, 
the  base  of  the  antennae,  which  are  usually  as  long  as  the  body  or 
longer;  the  thighs,  or  the  four  anterior  ones  at  least,  are  commonly 
in  the  form  of  an  ovoid  or  oval  club,  narrowed  into  a  pedicle  at  base. 

The  various  genera  of  modem  entomologists  may  all  be  united  in 
the  genus. 

Cerambyx. 

C.  heroi,  Fab.  Length  one  inch  and  a  half;  black;  extremity  of  the  elytra 
brown  and  prolonged  into  a  small  tooth  at  the  suture;  thorax  extremely 
rugose  and  with  a  pointed  or  spiniform  tubercle  'on  each  side;  antennae 
simple.  Common  in  aU  the  warm  and  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  '  The 
larva  bores  deep  holes  in  the  Oak,  and  is  perhaps  the  Cossus  of  the  ancients. 

We  will  terminate  this  tribe  with  Insects,  which,  in  relation  to 
their  palpi,  form  of  their  head,  thorax  and  elytra,  as  well  as  in  their 
proportions,  present  remarkable  exceptions  or  anomalies. 

We  will  commence  with  those  in  which  the  form  of  the  thorax  is 
▼ery  analogous  to  that  of  the  preceding  ones. 

Obrium,  Meg. 
Is  characterized  aa  follows:  the  head  rounded,  and  not  prolonged  anterioriy 


!fwTTi%nnii  Lin. 


,errmn  mrrtff  ^enaaur  iriiig^U]  me  A^tcan  irimib,^  !le«  Hoi- 

vmciu  Ji  1.  tHcmmi  jwder,  aiaiiiii  pecaps  be  plaead 
±e  Lamznse  md  tbe  LisiairesE.  wiil  tEnmoatB  cbe  <&naioB  of  tht 


T!ier  paipi  ire  limnc  iihiiniu  the  last  joint  aJ»»ri^»  cvfiadnnl 
amt  jomEwtist  ictiaiuHtBd  tDwaids  thfi  base;  tbor  rffc«*T^T  is  wsBtSif 
mcunii  or  lut  jiigQtiy  xaerou  wiihuiit  icute  mberdes.  ud  bccofi 
indoieii  pmiisRucy.  or  presents  die  ^nn  of  a  trapteziaB  or  trw- 
cued  laae.  39  Ji  tize  last  tzrbe  a€  xhis  ^mihr;  tiie  abdooMi  ■ 
die  rreacer  aumbs'  is  ilmcat  in  tbe  ^axm  of  a  lefeuaJ  tnaafie,  lad 
rhe  eivtrx  ire  tmncated  ic  tbe  eatrgmirr, 

Tbese  Fiwrcts  &rm  !t:iir  zenen.  Duiidkoeerm^  TmemMawu^ 
Trm^teenuy  ind  Leptaccra, 

Tlie  LoaoTccnies  of  oor  third  tribe,  tbat  of  tbe  T.^wr^Tg^  art 
(bscmgrosoed  by  xk&r  Tenical  bead,  and  bj  tbetr  palpi,  vbicb  ait 
alitbrm  or  bardlj  larzer  at  tbe  extremitj,  and  terminated  bj  a  joiil 
more  or  leas  ovoid  and  tapering  to  a  point.  Tbe  oater  lobe  of  thi 
max^Ils  is  sU^tlj  oarroved  at  tbe  end,  and  curred  00  tbe  ioaer 
difisioo.  Tbe  antennx  are  most  freqaeotlj  setaceous  and  simple, 
and  the  thorax.,  excIusTe  of  tbe  lateral  tubercles  or  spines,  is  aearh 
of  an  eqaal  width  tbroogboat.  Some  species  are  apteroas,  a  char- 
acter exhibited  bj  do  other  dirisioa  of  this  &milj. 
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AcBocmus,  Illig. 

Distinguished  from  all  the  Long^comes,  by  the  thorax,  each  side  of  which 
is  terminated  by  a  movable  tubercle,  terminating  in  a  point,  or  by  a  spine. 
The  body  is  flattened,  and  the  thorax  transrersal;  the  antennae  are  long*  and 
slender,  and  the  anterior  legs  longer  than  the  others;  the  elytra  are  trun- 
cated at  the  end  and  terminated  by  two  teeth,  the  exterior  of  which  is  the 
strongest. 

A,  longimanus;  known  by  the  vulgar  name  of  the  Cayenne  Harlequin. 
The  thighs  and  tibix  of  the  two  anterior  legs  are  very  long  and  slender. 
The  movable  tubercles  of  the  thorax  are  terminated  by  a  strong  spine,  and 
the  elytra  are  beautifully  variegated  with  g^y,  red,  and  black. 

All  the  remaining  Lamiariae  compose  but  the  single  genus 

Lamia, 

Which  we  will  separate  into  two  sections:  those  in  which  the  sides  of  the 
thorax  are  sometimes  tuberculous  or  rugose  and  sometimes  spinous,  and 
those  in  which  it  is  smooth  and  cylindrical. 

They  are  arranged  under  various  subgenera,  such  as  jSeanihodmu,  Tetra- 
opeSf  Monochamtu,  Saperda,  &c. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  tribe,  that  of  the  LEPTURETiB,  we  find  Lon- 
gicornes  in  which  the  eyes  are  rounded,  entire,  or  scarcely  emargi- 
nated,  and  where,  in  this  case,  the  antennse  are  inserted  before,  or 
at  most  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  this  slight  cmargination.  The 
head  is  always  inclined  posteriorly  behind  the  eyes  in  several,  or 
abruptly  narrowed  at  its  junction  with  the  thorax,  in  the  manner  of 
a  neck;  the  thorax  is  conical  or  trapezoidal  and  narrowed  before. 
The  elytra  become  gradually  narrower. 

This  tribe  forms  the  genus 

Lefttjra,  Lin., 

With  the  exception  of  certain  species  which  belong  to  the  preceding  tribes 
and  to  the  Donacix.  In  Leptura  proper  the  head  is  abruptly  narrowed 
immediately  behind  the  eyes.  The  antennx,  inserted  near  the  anterior 
extremity  of  their  internal  emargination,  are  remote  at  base.  The  two  emi- 
nences from  which  they  rise  are  almost  confounded  in  one  plane.  The 
thorax  is  almost  always  smooth  or  without  lateral  tubercles. 
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FAMILY  V. 
EUPODA. 

Our  fifth  family  of  the  tetramerous  Coleoptera  is  oompoted  of 
Insect?,  the  first  of  which  so  closely  approach  the  last  Liongieoreei 
that  they  were  confoanded  hoth  by  Linnfeus  and  Geoffroy,  and  the 
last  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  Chrysomelx,  the  type  of  the  follcnr- 
ing  family,  that  the  first  of  those  naturalists  places  them  in  that  ge* 
nus.  The  organs  of  manducation  present  the  same  affinities.  Tboi 
in  the  first,  the  ligula  is  membr«inous,  bifid  or  bilobate,  as  in  the 
Longicornes;  their  maxillae  also  greatly  resemble  those  of  these 
tatter;  but  in  the  last  this  ligula  is  almost  square  or  nMinded,  aod 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Cyclica. 

The  maxillary  lobes,  however,  are  membranous,  or  boC  sKgMy 
coriaceous,  whitish  or  yellowish;  the  external  one  is  widened  near 
the  extremity,  &c.  The  posterior  thighs  are  strongly  inflated  in  a 
great  many,  and  hence  the  denomination  of  the  family. 

All  these  Insects  have  wings,  and  are  found  on  the  stems  orleafci 
of  various  plants,  but,  so  far  as  regards  a  great  number  of  species 
that  inhabit  France,  on  those  of  the  Liliaccas  particularly.  The 
larvae  of  some — the  Donaciae — attack  the  internal  part  of  the  rood 
of  aquatic  plants,  on  which  we  find  the  perfect  Insect.  Tboae  of 
several  others  live  exposed,  but  they  cover  themselves  with  matteif 
with  which  they  form  a  sort  of  case  or  scabbard,  like  that  of  Ibe 
Cassidoe. 

We  will  divide  this  family  into  two  tribes: 

The  first,  that  of  the  Saorides,  is  composed,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, of  the  genus 

Saora. 

The  mandibles  terminate  in  a  sharp  point.  The  Ug^ula  is  profoundly 
ginate  or  bilobate.  The  Sagrac  properly  lo  called,  originally 
by  the  name  of  .^/uma?,  are  exclusively  confined  to  eertain  parts  ofioiltkeni 
Africa,  Ceylon  and  China.  Their  palpi  are  terminated  by  an  ovtMd  joia^ 
the  divisions  of  the  ligula  are  short,  the  thorax  is  cylindriciJ,  the  anteaas 
are  almost  filiform,  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax,  with  their  inferior 
joints  shorter  than  the  others,  and  the  four  anterior  tibiz  tolerably  tbkk» 
but  slightly  elongated,  angular  and  stnught.    These  Insects  have  a  uniftasi 
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but  Tciy  brilliant  colour^  green,  golden,  or  a  flilgid-red,  with  a  sUgbt  mix- 
ture of  violet 
There  are  three  subgenera,  MtgakptUt  Ortodaena  and  PtammcMU. 

The  second  tribe,  or  that  of  the  Criocerides,  is  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  the  mandibles,  the  extremity  of  which  is 
truncated  or  presents  two  or  three  teeth,  and  by  the  ligula,  which  is 
entire  or  but  slightly  emarginated. 

It  is  composed  of  the  genus 

Crioceris,  Geoff. 

Which  is  now  divided  into  Doitooa,  Hmmoniaj  Petamr%9tt$9  Crioceris  prth 
per,  &c. 


FAMILY  VL 
CYCLICA. 

In  our  sixth  family  of  the  Tetramera,  where  the  three  first  joints 
of  the  tarsi  are  still  spongy,  or  furnished  with  pellets  beneath,  with 
the  penultimate  divided  into  two  lobes,  and  where  the  antennas  are 
filiform  or  somewhat  thicker  towards  the  end,  we  observe  a  body 
usually  rounded,  and  in  those  few  where  it  is  oblong,  with  the  base 
of  the  thorax  of  the  width  of  the  elytra  and  maxillas,  whose  exterior 
division,  by  its  narrow,  almost  cylindrical  form  and  darker  colour, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  palpus;  the  interior  division  is  broader  and 
destitute  of  the  little  squamous  nail.  Theligula  is  almost  square  or 
oval,  entire  or  widely  emarginated. 

These  Insects  are  generally  small,  and  are  frequently  ornamented 
with  brilliant  and  metallic  colours;  their  body  is  smooth  or  destitute 
of  hairs.  They  arc  mostly  slow  and  timid,  letting  themselves  fall 
to  the  ground  the  moment  we  attempt  to  seize  them,  or  folding  their 
antennse  and  feet  close  to  their  body.  Several  species  are  good 
jumpers.     The  females  are  extremely  prolific. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  different  habits  of  their  larvsB, 
we  will  find  that  the  Cyclica  are  divided  into  four  principal  sections: 

In  the  first,  or  the  Cassidarls,  the  antennae  are  inserted  in  the 

superior  part  of  the  head,  and  are  approximated,  straight,  shorti 

filiform  and  almost  cylindrical,  or  gradually  enlarged  towards  the 

extremity.    The  mouth,  altogether  underneath,  and  with  short  and 

S  C 
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almost  filiform  palpi,  b  aometimea  arched  and  aometimea  parilj  re- 
cei?ed  into  the  cavity  of  the  presternum.  The  eyea  are  ovoid  or 
round.  The  legs  are  contractile  and  short,  and  the  tarsi  flattened; 
the  lobes  of  the  penultimate  joint  completely  enclose  the  last. 

The  body  being  flat  above,  these  Insects,  owing  to  the  dispositioo 
of  their  tarsi,  are  enabled  to  glue  themselves  to  the  surface  of  leaves 
and  to  remain  there  without  motion;  besides  this,  the  body  is  moit 
commonly  orbicular  or  oval,  and  overlapped  all  round  by  the  tborix 
and  elytra.  The  head  is  concealed  under  the  thorax,  or  received 
into  its  anterior  emargination.  Their  colours  are  various,  and  an 
prettily  distributed  in  the  form  of  spots,  points,  and  streaks.  Sucb 
of  their  larvae  as  are  known  to  us  cover  themselves  with  dirt. 

The  Cassidariae  arc  composed  of  two  genera,     in  the  first,  or 

HisPA,  Lid. 

The  body  is  oblong,  the  head  is  entirely  exposed  and  free,  and  the  thonx 
forms  a  trapezium.  The  mandibles  have  but  two  or  three  teeth;  the  exte- 
rior maxillary  lobe  is  shorter  than  the  inner  one^  the  antennx  are  filiform 
and  pectinated  anteriorly.  The  Hispc  properiy  so  called,  have  dwitiaan- 
dibles  terminated  by  two  or  three  small  and  almost  equal  teeth.  Amexka 
produces  a  great  number  of  species.  In  some  the  superior  lur&ce  of  the 
body,  and  even  a  portion  of  the  antennx,  are  densely  spinous. 

Cassida,  Lin.  Fab. 

The  Casside  are  distinguished  from  the  Hispae  by  the  foDowing  chandoi. 
The  body  is  orbicular  or  almost  ovoid,  and  in  some  few  nearly  iqaire. 
The  thorax,  more  or  less  semicircular,  or  forming  the  segment  of  a  orde, 
entirely  conceals  and  covers  the  head,  or  encloses  it  in  an  anterior  emiip- 
nation.  The  cl^-tra,  frequently  elevated  in  the  region  of  the  scuteUon, 
project  beyond  the  body.  The  mandibles  present  four  teeth  at  lesi^and 
the  exterior  maxillar}-  lobe  is  at  least  as  long  as  the  inner  one. 

In  the  second  tribe,  or  the  Chrtsomelinje,  the  antennc  are  it- 
mote,  and  inserted  before  the  eyes,  or  near  their  internal  extremitj. 
These  Insects  never  leap.  Those  species  in  which  we  find  the 
above  mentioned  characters,  form,  as  in  the  earlier  entomologicil 
works  of  Fabricius,  two  genera.     The  first,  or 

Ck  Y  irroCEPHALUS, 

Is  composed  of  Chiysomelinz,  in  which  the  head  is  phmged  vcftioQjr 
into  an  arched  or  hood-like  thorax,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  body,  mai 
commonly  in  the  form  of  a  short  cylinder,  or  almost  oroid  and  Miroved 
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anterioriy,  when  viewed  from  above,  appears  as  if  truncated  at  that  ex- 
tremity and  destitute  of  a  head.  The  antcnnz  of  some  arc  more  or  less 
serrated  or  pectinated;  those  of  others  are  long  and  filiform.  The  last 
joint  of  the  palpi  is  always  ovoid. 

ClIRlTSOMELA. 

The  body  is  usually  ovoid  or  nearly  oval,  and  the  head  salient,  projecting^, 
or  simply  inclined;  where  the  antennx  are  simple,  about  half  the  length  of 
the  body,  and  most  frequently  granose  and  insensibly  enlarged  towards 
the  extremity. 

C.populif  L.  Length  from  five  to  six  lines;  oval,  oblong,  and  blue;  ely« 
tra  fulvous  or  red,  and  the  inner  angle  of  their  extremity  marked  with  a 
black  dot  On  the  Willow  and  Poplar;  its  lan^a  lives  on  the  same  trees, 
and  frequently  in  society. 

In  the  third  and  last  tribe  of  the  Cyclica,  that  of  the  GALERUCiTiE, 
we  find  antennae  always  at  least  as  long  as  the  half  of  the  body,  of 
equal  thickness  throughout,  or  insensibly  thicker  towards  their  ex- 
tremity, inserted  between  the  eyes,  at  but  little  distance  from  the 
mouth,  and  usually  approximated  at  base,  and  near  a  small  longitu- 
dinal carina.  The  maxillary  palpi,  thickest  about  the  middle,  ter- 
minate in  two  joints,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  but  opposed  or  united 
at  base,  the  last  short,  and  either  truncated  or  obtuse  or  pointed. 
The  body  is  sometimes  oYoid  or  oval,  and  sometimes  almost  he- 
mispherical. In  several,  and  particularly  the  smaller  species,  the 
posterior  thighs  are  very  stout,  which  enables  them  to  leap. 

This  tribe  is  composed  of  the  genus 

Galebuca, 

Which  is  divided  into  two  principal  sections;  those  which  are  destitute  of 
the  power  of  leaping  or  the  Isopoda,  and  the  Jumpers  or  the  Anisopoda. 

G.  ealmariensU.  Three  lines  in  length ;  yellowish  or  greenish  above;  three 
black  spots  on  the  thorax;  another  with  a  stripe  of  the  same  colour  on  each 
elytron. — This  species,  together  with  its  larva,  is  found  on  the  Elm;  in  cer- 
tain seasons,  when  unusually  abundant,  it  strips  these  trees  of  their  foliage, 
and  does  as  much  mischief  as  certain  caterpillars. 

The  jumping  Galerucitae,  or  those  whose  posterior  thighs  are  inflated 
and  which  are  distributed  by  Fabricius  among  the  genera  Ckryaomeloy  CroU- 
ruea  and  Crioceris,  are  united  in  one,  that  oTMiea  or  Haltiea,  in  the  systems 
of  Geoffrey,  Olivier  and  llliger.  These  Insects  are  very  small,  but  are  oma- 
mented  with  various  or  brilliant  colours;  they  jump  with  great  quickness 
and  to  a  very  great  height,  and  frequently  destroy  the  leaves  of  those  plants 
on  which  they  feed.  Thdr  larvx  devour  the  parenchyma,  and  there  un- 
dergo their  metamorphotit.    Certain  species,  those  particularly  which  are 
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commonly  termed  garden  JUatt  are  rtry  injutiout  in  botii  ilBlet  to  ow 
kitchen  gardens.  Of  all  countries.  South  America  forniihes  the  gxcateal 
number. 

Altici,  Lat 

In  the  true  Altics  the  head  is  salient,  and  the  posterior  tibije  are  tnucst- 
ed  at  their  extremity  and  without  any  parUcultf  prolongpation  or  Hoiked 
spinet  the  tarsus  orig^ates  from  this  extremity,  and  its  length  is  not  cqosl 
to  half  that  of  the  tibia. 

•A.  oleraeea.  About  two  lines  in  length;  oval,  elongated;  green  or  bkuib« 
a  transverse  impression  on  the  thorax;  elytra  finely  punctured.  On  vcf^ 
tables.    It  is  the  largest  of  the  European  species. 


FAMILY  VIL 
CLAVIPALPI. 

The  Insects  of  our  seventh  and  last  family  of  the  Tetnmert  tre 
distinguished  from  all  those  of  the  same  section,  having,  like  them, 
the  under  part  of  the  three  first  joints  of  the  tarsi  furnished  with 
brushes  and  the  penultimate  bifid,  by  their  antennse,  which  are  VU' 
minated  in  a  very  distinct  and  perfoiiated  club,  as  well  as  by  their 
roazilisD,  armed  on  the  inner  side  by  a  nail  or  corneous  tooth.  Id 
some  few,  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  entire,  but  they  are  reraofd 
from  the  other  Tetramera  with  analogous  tarsi  by  their  body,  which 
is  almost  globular  and  contracts  into  a  ball. 

Their  body  is  most  commonly  of  a  rounded  form,  and  frequeotlj 
even  very  convex  and  hemispherical;  the  antennx  are  shorter  than 
the  body,  the  mandibles  emarginated  or  dentated  at  the  extitmitri 
and  the  palpi  terminated  by  a  large  joint;  the  last  joint  of  the  mix- 
illary  palpi  is  very  large,  transversal,  compressed,  and  alnnost  luute. 
The  form  of  their  organs  of  manducation  shows  them  to  be  gnaven, 
and  in  fact  the  species  indigenous  to  Europe  are  found  in  theBoleti 
which  grow  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  under  their  bark,  Slc. 

Some  h^ve  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  bilobate,  and  do  not 
contract  themselves  into  a  ball. 

They  may  be  reunited  in  the  single  genus 

Ebotylus,  Fab. 
In  the  Erotyli  properly  so  called,  the  intermediate  jmnts  of  the  aatemiBifc 
almost  cylindrical,  and  the  club,  formed  by  the  last  ones,  it  oblong;  the  is- 
terior  and  corneous  division  of  their  maziUs  is  terminated  by  two  teeth. 
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They  are  peculiar  to  South  America. 

In  the  fourth  section  of  the  Coleoptera,  that  of  the  Trimesa, 
there  are  but'  three  joints  to  ail  the  tarsi.  The  Triinera  form  three 
families.  Those  of  the  two  first  are  closely  related  to  the  last  of 
the  Tetramera.  Their  antennae,  always  composed  of  eleven  joints, 
terminate  in  a  club  formed  by  the  three  last,  which  is  compressed 
and  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone  or  triangle.  The  first  joint  of 
the  tarsi  is  always  very  distinct;  the  penulumate  is  usually  bilobate, 
and  the  last,  which  presents  a  knot  at  base,  is  always  terminated  by 
two  hooks.  The  elytra  entirely  cover  the  abdomen  and  are  not 
truncated. 

FAMILY  L 

FUNGICOLiE. 

In  our  first  family  of  this  section  we  observe  antennae  longer  than 
the  head  and  thorax  united,  an  oval  body,  and  a  trapezoidal  thorax. 
The  maxillary  palpi  are  filiform  or  a  little  thicker  at  the  end,  but 
are  terminated  by  a  very  large  and  securiform  joint.  The  penulti- 
mate joint  of  the  tarsi  is  always  deeply  bilobate. 

This  family  may  be  reduced  to  one  great  genus. 

EUMORFHUS, 

In  the  Eomorphi  proper,  the  club  of  the  antennx  is  abrupt,  compact, 
strongly  comprened,  and  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  triangle.    The  maxil- 
lary palpi  are  filifonn,  and  the  two  last  joints  of  the  labials  united  form  a 
triang^ular  club. 
They  are  all  peculiar  to  America  and  the  East  Indies. 

FAMILY  11. 

APHIDIPHAGI. 

This  family  consists  mostly  of  Insects  which  have  an  almost  hem- 
ispherical body,  and  a  very  short,  transversal,  and  almost  lunate 
thorax.  Their  antennae  terminate  in  a  compressed  and  obconical 
club,  composed  by  the  three  last  joints,  and  are  shorter  than  the 
thorax.    The  last  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  is  very  large  and 
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canform,  and  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi   is  profoondly 

bilobate. 

In  the  other  Trimcra  of  the  same  family,  the  joints  of  the  tarsi 
are  simple,  and  the  penultimate  at  least  is  slightly  bifid,  which,  with 
some  other  characters,  distinguishes  these  Insects  from  the  Fan- 
gicols. 

Coccn^ELLA. 

In  CoccinelU  proper,  the  body  is  almost  hemispherical,  the  thormz  waj 
short,  almost  lunate,  the  margin  not  recurved  or  but  very  sUgfatly,  and  the 
penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  profoundly  bilobate. 

Various  species  of  this  genus  are  extremely  common  on  the  trees  and 
plants  of  our  g^ardens,  and  frequently  in  our  houses;  they  are  known  by  tlie 
names  of  Cow-bug,  Lady-bug,  &c.  They  feed  on  Aphides,  their  larrx, 
which  in  form  and  their  metamorphoses  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  Chiy- 
somelx,  employing  the  same  aliment. 

There,  the  body  is  much  flattened,  in  the  form  of  a  slueld,  and  the  head 
is  concealed  under  an  almost  semicircular  thorax.  The  anteniue  present 
distinctly  but  nine  joints,  and  terminate  in  an  elongated  club.  The  jwnti 
of  the  tarsi  are  entire.  The  prxstemum  forms  a  sort  of  chin-cloth  ante- 
riorly.   Such  are  the  characters  of  the  g^nus 

Clyfeaster,  Andersch. 
They  are  found  under  the  bark  of  trees,  and  under  stones. 


FAMILY  III. 

PSELAPHII. 

These  Insects,  which  constitute  our  third  and  last  family  of  the 
Trimera,  in  their  short  and  truncated  elytra  that  only  cover  part  of 
the  abdomen,  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Bachelytra,  ind 
particularly  to  the  Aleocharae.  This  last  part  of  their  body,  how- 
ever, is  much  shorter,  wide,  very  obtuse  and  rounded  posteriofly. 
The  antennae,  terminated  by  a  club  or  thicker  towards  the  eitre- 
mity,  sometimes  consist  of  but  six  joints.  The  maxillary  palpi  ire 
usually  very  large,  and  all  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  entire;  the  fintt 
much  shorter  than  the  following  ones,  is  scarcely  visible  at  the  finrt 
glance,  and  the  last  is  most  commonly  terminated  by  a  simple  book. 

Thoj  are  found  on  the  ground  under  the  debris  of  vegetable  mit- 
ters;  some  inhabit  certain  ant-hills. 

Those  which  have  eleven  joints  in  the  antenna  ferm  the  genus 
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Ps£LAPHUS|  Herbst. 

r 

In  the  laat  of  the  Ptelaphii  we  observe  this  peculiarity—their  antennae  con- 
•ist  of  but  six  joints,  or  even  one.    They  form  the  genus 

Clavioer, 

Where  the  antennae  consist  of  six  distinct  joints.  These  Insects  have  no 
apparent  eyes.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  very  short,  without  distinct  articu- 
lations, and  with  two  terminal  hooks.  The  two  first  joints  of  the  tarsi  are 
very  short;  the  third  and  last  is  very  long,  with  a  single  hook  at  the 
extremity. 

Tliese  Psclaphii  are  found  under  stones  in  barren  localities,  and  even  in 
the  hills  of  certain  small,  yellow  Ants. 


ORDER  VI. 

ORTHOPTERA  (1) 

In  the  Insects  of  this  order,  we  find  the  body  generally  less  indu- 
rated than  in  the  Coleoptera,  and  sofl,  semi-membranous  elytra  fur- 
nished with  nervures,  which,  in  the  greater  number,  do  not  join  at 
the  suture  in  a  straight  line.  Their  wings  are  folded  longitudinally, 
most  frequently  in  the  manner  of  a  fan,  and  divided  by  membranous 
nervures  running  in  the  same  direction.  The  maxillas  are  always 
terminated  by  a  dentated  and  horny  piece  covered  with  a  galea^  an 
appendage  corresponding  to  the  exterior  division  of  the  maxillsB  of 
the  Coleoptera.     They  have  also  a  sort  of  tongue  or  epiglottis. 

The  Ortboptera  undergo  a  semi-metamorphosis,  of  which  all  the 
mutations  are  reduced  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  elytra 
and  wings,  that  are  always  visible  in  a  rudimental  state  in  the  nymph. 
As  both  this  nymph  and  the  larva  are  otherwise  exactly  simifar  to 
the  perfect  Insect,  they  walk  and  feed  in  the  same  way. 

The  mouth  of  the  Orthoptera  consists  of  a  labrum,  two  mandi- 
bles, as  many  maxillae,  and  four  palpi;  those  of  the  jaws  always  have 
five  joints;  whilst  the  labials,  as  in  the  Coleoptera,  present  but  three. 
The  mandibles  are  always  very  strong  and  corneous,  and  the  ligula 
is  constantly  divided  into  two  or  four  thongs.  The  form  of  the  an- 
tennae varies  less  than  in  the  Coleoptera,  but  they  are  usually  com- 


(1)  Straight-winged. 
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posed  of  a  greater  number  of  joints.  Sereral,  besides  tbeir  reiin- 
lated  eyes,  have  two  or  three  ocelli.  The  inferior  surfaee  of  the 
first  joints  of  the  tarsi  is  frequently  fleshy  or  membranous.  Many 
females  are  furnished  with  a  true  perforator  formed  of  two  Uades, 
frequently  enclosed  in  a  common  envelope,  by  means  of  which  tbey 
deposit  their  eggs.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  in  moitof 
them,  is  provided  with  appendages. 

All  the  known  Orthoptera,  without  exception,  are  temstrial, 
even  in  their  two  first  states  of  existence.  Some  are  camifonm 
or  omniverous,  but  the  greater  number  feed  on  living  plants. 

We  will  divide  the  Orthoptera  into  two  great  families. 

In  those  which  compose  the  first,  all  the  legs  are  similar,  and  only 

adapted  for  running, — they  are  the  Cursoria  or  runnerB.     In  tboie 

which  constitute  the  second,  the  posterior  pair  of  thighs  are  nuidb 

larger  than  the  others,  thereby  enabling  them  to  leap.     Beside  tfaii, 

the  males  produce  a  sharp  or  stridulous  noise — they  are  the  StUth 
toria  or  jumpers. 

FAMILY  I. 

CURSORIA. 

In  thi.4  family  the  posterior  legs,  as  well  as  the  others,  are  soleij 
adapted  for  running.  Almost  all  these  Insects  have  their  elytra  aad 
wings  laid  horizontally  on  the  body;  the  females  are  destitute  of  i 
corneous  ovipositor.     They  form  three  genera:  in  the  first  or  the 

FoRPicuLA,  Lin. 

There  are  three  joints  in  the  Ursi;  the  wings  are  plaited  like  a  &i,  uid 
folded  transversely  under  very  short  and  crustaceous  elytra  with  a  ftitigkt 
suture;  the  body  is  linear,  with  two  large,  squamous,  mobile  pieces,  which 
form  a  forceps  at  its  posterior  extremity. 

These  Insects  are  very  common  in  cool  and  damp  places,  frequent]}' 
collect  in  troops  under  stones  and  the  bark  of  trees,  are  very  injurious  to 
our  cultivated  fruits,  devour  even  their  dead  congeners,  and  defend  them- 
selves  with  their  pincers,  which  frequently  vary  in  form,  according  to  the 
sex.  It  has  been  thought  that  they  insinuate  themselves  into  the  ear,  sad 
to  this  they  owe  their  name  of  Ear-wigs. 

Blatta,  Lin. 
CoekroaeheM  have  five  joints  to  all  the  taxsi.     The  wings  ai«  only  pkitsd 
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little  distance  from  their  origin,  so  that  in  reality  the  sucker  is 
posed  of  four  pieces. 

The  mouth  of  Hemipterous  Insects  is  only  adapted  for  extracting 
fluids  by  suction;  the  attenuated  stylets  of  which  the  sucker  is  ibn&* 
ed,  pierce  the  vessels  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  nutritious  fluid, 
being  successively  compressed,  is  forced  into  the  internal  canal,  and 
thus  arrives  at  the  oesophagus.  The  sheath  of  this  apparatus  is  at 
these  times  frequently  bent  into  an  angle,  or  becomes  geniculate. 
These  Insects,  like  other  Suctoria,  are  furnished  with  salivir/ 
vessels. 

In  most  of  the  Insects  which  compose  this  order,  the  elytra  ire 
coriaceous  or  crustaceous,  the  posterior  extremity  being  roembrio- 
ous  and  forming  a  sort  of  an  appendage  to  them;  they  almost  aiwajs 
decussate;  those  of  the  other  Hemiptera  are  simply  thicker  aod 
larger  than  the  wings,  semi-membranous,  like  the  elytra  of  the  0^ 
thoptera,  and  sometimes  opaque  and  coloured,  sometimes  transparent 
and  veined.     There  are  a  few  longitudinal  plicas  in  the  wings. 

Several  have  ocelli,  of  which,  however,  there  are  frequently  but 
two. 

The  Hemiptera  exhibit  the  same  forms  and  habits  in  their  three 
states.  The  only  change  they  experience  consists  in  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  volume  of  the  body. 

I  divide  this  order  into  two  sections. 

In  the  first,  that  of  the  Heteboptera,  Lat.,  the  rostrum  arises 
from  the  front;  the  elytra  are  membranous  at  the  extremity,  and  the 
first  segment  of  the  trunk,  much  larger  than  the  others,  alone  fonns 
the  thorax.  The  elytra  and  wings  are  always  horizontal  or  slightly 
inclined.     This  section  is  composed  of  two  families. 

FAMILY  I. 

GEOCORISiE. 

In  thb  family  the  antennsB  are  exposed,  longer  than  the  head,  and 
inserted  between  the  eyes,  near  their  internal  margin.  There  are 
three  joints  in  the  tarsi,  the  first  of  which  is  sometimes  very  short. 

It  forms  the  genus 

CiMEx,  Lin. 
Thi»  i^nus  (an  example  of  which  may  be  found  in  our  common  Sqmtak'- 
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bug)  IB  now  divided  into  forty  or  more  subgenera.  We  all  know  but  too 
well  that  of  CiMsx  proper. 

In  Cimez  proper  the  body  is  very  flat,  but  the  antennse  terminate  ab- 
ruptly in  the  form  of  a  seta. 

C.  Uctularius^  L.  It  is  pretended  that  this  Insect,  vulgarly  termed  the 
Bed-bug^  did  not  exist  in  England  previous  to  the  fire  of  London  in  1666, 
and  that  it  was  transported  thither  in  timber  from  America.  With  respect 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,  however,  we  find  that  it  is  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  this  species  sometimes  acquires 
wings.  It  likewises  harasses  young  Piglons,  Swallows,  &c.;  but  that  which 
lives  on  these  latter  birds  appears  to  me  to  be  a  different  species. 


FAMILY  II. 

HYDROCORISiE. 

In  our  second  family  of  the  Hemiptera,  the  antennae  are  inserted 
and  concealed  under  the  eyes;  they  are  shorter  than  the  head,  or 
hardly  as  long. 

All  these  Insects  are  aquatic,  carnivorous,  and  seize  others  with 
their  anterior  legs,  which  flex  on  themselves  and  act  as  pincers. 
They  sting  severely. 

Their  tarsi  present  but  one  or  two  joints.  Their  eyes  are  io  ge- 
neral remarkably  large. 

Nefa,  Lin. 

Or  the  Aquatic  Scorpions,    This  genus  is  now  variously  divided.    In 

Nepa  proper,  the  anterior  tarsi  have  but  one  joint,  and  the  four  posterior 
ones  two,  and  where  the  antennx  appear  forked.  The  rostrum  is  curved 
beneath;  the  coxe  of  the  two  anterior  legs  are  short,  and  their  thighs  much 
wider  than  their  other  parts. 

Their  body  is  narrow  and  elongated  and  almost  elliptical.  Their  abdomen 
is  terminated  by  two  sets  which  enable  them  to  respire  in  the  oozy  and 
aquatic  localities  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  live.  Their  eggs  resemble  the 
seed  of  a  plant  of  an  oval  figure,  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  hairs. 

The  other  subgenera  oftheNepideatLre  GcUgulus,  Haucoris,  Behttoma^  &c. 

The  others — NoUmcdidca — have  their  two  anterior  leg^  simply  curved 
underneath,  with  thighs  of  an  ordinary  size,  and  the  tarsi  pointed  and 
densely  ciliated,  or  similar  to  those  of  the  posterior  ones.  Their  body  is 
almost  cylindrical  or  ovoid,  and  tolerably  thick  or  less  depressed  than  in  the 
preceding  Insects.  Their  posterior  legs  are  densely  ciliated,  resemble  oars, 
and  are  terminated  by  two  very  small  and  rather  indistinct  hooks.     They 
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swim  or  row  with  great  swiftness,  and  frequently  while  on  tbdr  btck. 
They  compose  the  g^nus 

NoTONECTA,  Lin. 
Which  has  been  divided  into  Cohiia  and  Notokecta  proper. 

The  second  section  of  the  Hemiptera,  that  of  the  HoMonxti, 
Lat.,  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  one  by  the  following  char- 
acters: the  rostrum  arises  from  the  lowest  portion  of  the  head,  near 
the  pectus,  or  even  from  the  interval  between  the  two  anterior  legs: 
the  elytra — almost  always  tectiforra — are  of  the  same  consbtcoce 
throughout  and  semimembranous,  sometimes  almost  similar  to  the 
wings.  The  three  segments  of  the  trunk  are  united  en  masse,  and 
the  first  is  frequently  shorter  than  the  second. 

All  the  Insects  of  this  section  feed  exclusively  on  vegetable  juices. 
The  females  are  provided  with  a  scaly  ovipositor,  usually  composed 
of  three  dentated  blades,  and  lodged  in  a  groove  with  two  vaires^ 
They  use  it  as  a  saw  to  produce  openings  in  plants  in  which  they 
deposit  their  eggs.  The  last  Insects  of  this  sectioo  experience  a 
sort  of  complete  metamorphosis. 

I  will  divide  it  into  three  families. 

FAMILY  I. 
CICADARI^. 

This  family  comprises  those  which  have  triarticulated  tarsi,  and 
usually  very  small,  conical,  or  fusiform  antennae,  composed  of  from 
three  to  six  joints,  the  extremely  attenuated  seta  which  terminates 
them  included.  The  females  are  provided  with  a  serrated  on- 
positor. 

Some — Singers — have  antennae  composed  of  six  joints,  and  three 
ocelli. 

Cicada,  Oliv. — Tettigonia^  Fab. 

These  Insects,  (our  Locusts),  of  which  the  elytra  are  almost  always  triBf- 
parent  and  veined,  differ  from  the  following  ones,  not  only  in  the  compos- 
tion  of  their  antennae  and  the  number  of  the  ocelli,  but  in  the  absence  of 
the  faculty  of  leaping,  and  in  the  music  of  the  males;  which,  in  heat  of 
summer,  the  epoch  of  their  appearance,  produce  that  loud  and  monotODous 
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sound  whieff  lias  induced  authors  to  designate  them  by  the  name  of  Canta- 
tricesor  Singers. 

The  organs  by  which  it  is  effected  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  base 
of  tlic  abdomen;  they  are  internal,  and  each  one  is  covered  by  a  cartilaginous 
plate,  which  closes  like  a  shutter.  The  cavity  which  encloses  this  appa- 
ratus is  divided  into  two  cells  by  a  squamous  and  triangular  septum.  "When 
viewed  from  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  each  cell  presents  anteriorly  a  white 
and  plaited  membrane,  and  lower  down,  in  the  bottom,  a  tight,  tliin,  trans- 
parent membrane,  which  Reaumur  terms  **  le  mirior."  If  this  part  of  the 
body  be  opened  above,  another  planted  membrane  is  seen  on  each  side, 
which  is  moved  by  an  extremely  powerful  muscle  composed  of  numerous, 
straight,  and  parallel  fibres,  and  arising  from  the  squamous  septum.  This 
membrane  is  the  tymbal.  The  muscles,  by  rapidly  contracting  and  relax- 
ing, act  on  the  tymbals,  alternately  tightening  and  restoring  them  to  their 
original  state.  Such  is  the  origin  of  these  sounds,  which  can  even  be  pro- 
duced after  the  death  of  the  Insect,  by  jerking  the  muscle. 

The  Cicadae  live  on  ti*ees  or  shnibs,  of  which  they  suck  the  juices.  The 
female,  by  means  of  an  ovipositor  enclosed  in  a  bilaminated,  semitubular 
sheath,  and  composed  of  three  narrow,  elongated,  squamous  pieces,  two  of 
which  terminate  in  the  form  of  a  file,  pierces  the  dead  twigs  to  the  medulla, 
in  which  she  deposits  her  eggs.  As  the  number  of  the  latter  is  considera- 
ble, she  makes  several  holes,  indicated  externally  by  as  many  elevations. 
The  young  larva  however  leave  their  asylum  to  penetrate  into  the  earth, 
where  they  grow  and  experience  their  metamorphosis.  Their  anterior 
legs  are  short,  have  very  stout  thighs  armed  with  teeth,  and  are  adapted  for 
digg^ing.  The  Greeks  ate  the  pupz,  which  they  called  TeitigometrOj  and 
even  the  perfect  Insect. 

The  C.  omif  by  wounding  the  tree  from  which  its  specific  name  is  de- 
rived, produces  that  peculiar  honey-like  and  purgative  juice  called  Tnanna> 

C.  omi,  L.  About  an  inch  long{  yellowish)  pale  beneath,  the  same 
colour  mixed  with  black  above;  margin  of  the  abdominal  segments,  russet; 
two  rows  of  blackish  points  on  the  elytra,  those  nearest  their  inner  mar^^n 
the  smallest.     South  of  France,  Italy,  &c. 

The  other  Cicadariae — Mutes — have  but  three  distinct  joints  in 
the  antennae,  and  two  small  ocelli.  Their  legs  are  usually  adapted 
for  leaping.     Neither  of  the  sexes  is  provided  with  organs  of  sound. 

The  elytra  are  frequently  coriaceous  and  opaque.  Several  fe- 
males envelope  their  eggs  with  a  white  substance  resembhng cotton. 

Some  of  them — Fulgofrtllx — ^have  the  antennx  inserted  immediately  un- 
der their  eyes,  and  the  front  frequently  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  snout, 
the  figure  of  which  varies  according  to  the  species.  By  this  we  distinguish 
the  genus 
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FcLGOBA,  Lin.  OUt. 
Now  varlouily  subdivliled. 

In  the  U>t  or  the  CicaikriK,  the  antcnnx  are  inserted  between  the  <7«*) 
the^  compose  tlic  genu* 


Which  ii  divided! 


CtCADELLA. 

\o  Mcmbracu,  TVagopa,  Darnu,  tee.  Sec 


FAMILY  II. 

APHID  II. 

The  second  famil;  of  the  lionioplerous  Ilemiptera,  or  the  (btuih 
or  the  order,  is  disiinguislied  from  llm  preceding  one  b;  the  lara, 
which  are  composed  of  but  tn'o  jomts,  and  by  the  filirurm  or  setue- 
OU9  antenna!,  which  are  longer  than  the  head,  and  have  rrom  six  U 
eleven  joiiils. 

Those  individuals  which  are  winged  always  have  two  dytn  and 

ThcBc  Insects  arc  very  small;  their  l)ody  is  usuiilly  soil,  ai>d  ibeir 
elytra  are  nearly  similar  to  the  wings,  or  only  differ  from  tbeiD  in 
being  larger  and  somewhat  lliickcr.  They  are  astonishingly  pi» 
lilic. 

Here  the  antennc  ire  composed  of  from  ten  to  eleven  joints  the  litt  ft 
which  is  terminated  by  two  scti. 
They  poHcts  the  faculty  of  leaping,  and  form  the  genus 

PSKU.A,  Geoff. — Chermet,  Lin. 
Thew  Hemiptcn,  sIm  called  pKudo-aphidea,  or fiHU-pucen>nt,life«Ai 
trees  and  plants  from  vlucli  tb^  derive  theb'  nourishment;  both  sesef  m 

furuialicit  with  wings.     Tboir  Urvx  ii«iiul1y  ti.-o  «  a  very  flat  body,  bnsi 

n  riHindett  puKtinurly.     T1i<urleg*are  tcrmiaitedkf 

■  "e  aeenmpaiiiedtiriit-iidiwithtwahDofcs.    T^k 

t  tlie   slicaitii  ']f   the  elytra  and  wisp 

a  b)  llila  state,  as  weU  aa  in   the  first,  m 

»rc4*nibllng  cotton,  anrnnjed  in  flakea. 


•r  eight  joinU  io  L 


**«jfB  b«l  si 

—     ^^1^  are  linear,  fringod  with  bain,  sod 
'''■^IjL^^'cti  is  tlnKWt  cylindiictli  tba 
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rostrum  id  very  small  or  but  littlo  distinct.  The  tarsi  are  terminated 
by  a  vesicular  joint  without  hooks.  The  antenmc  consist  of  eight 
irruniform  joints.     Such  arc  the  Insects  which  form  the  genus 

Thrips,  Lin. 

They  arc  extremely  agile,  and  seem  to  leap  rather  than  fly.  When  wc  irri- 
tutc  them  beyond  a  certain  point,  they  turn  up  the  posterior  extremity  of 
their  hotly  in  the  manner  of  the  Staphylini.  They  live  on  flowers,  plants, 
and  under  the  bark  of  trees.  The  largest  species  scarcely  exceed  one  line 
in  length. 

Sometimes  the  elytra  and  wings,  oval  or  triangular,  and  without 
a  fringe  of  hairs  along  ihc  margin,  are  inclined  or  tectiform.  The 
rostrum  is  very  distinct.  The  tarsi  are  terminated  by  two  hooks, 
and  the  antennic  have  but  six  or  seven  joints.     Such  is  the  genus 

■ 

Arms,  Lin. 

In  Aphis  properly  so  called,  the  antcnnse  are  longer  than  the  thorax,  and  con- 
sst  of  seven  joints,  the  third  of  which  is  elongated;  the  eyes  are  entire, 
and  there  are  two  horns  or  mammillz  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  ab- 
domen. 

Almost  all  Apludes  live  in  society  on  trees  and  plants,  of  which  they 
suck  the  juices  with  their  trunk.  The  two  horns  observed  at  tlic  posterior 
extremity  of  the  abdomen  in  a  great  number  of  species  arc  hollow  tubes 
from  which  little  globules  of  a  transparent,  honey-hke  fluid  frequently  ex- 
ude, on  which  the  Ant  eagerly  feeds. 

The  wounds  inflicted  on  the  leaves  or  tender  twigs  of  plants,  by  Aphides, 
cause  those  parts  of  the  vegetable  to  assume  a  variety  of  forms,  as  may  be 
observed  on  the  shoots  of  the  Lime  tree,  the  leaves  of  Gooseberry  bushes, 
Apple  trees,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Elm,  Poplar  and  Pistachio,  in  which 
Aej  produce  vencles  or  excrescences  enclosing  colonies  of  Aphides,  and 
frequently  an  abundant  saccharine  fluid.  Most  of  these  Insects  are  covered 
iridi  a  ikrinaeeous  substance,  or  cotton-like  filaments,  sometimes  arranged 
in  bondlea.  The  larvx  of  the  Hemerobii,  those  of  several  Diptera,  and  of 
ObednellM,  destroy  immense  numbers  of  Aphides. 

JL  ^uereiH^  L.  Browni  remarkable  for  its  rostrum,  which  is  at  least 
tiuiM  as  long  as  the  body. 

A  Affif  tn    Completely  covered  with  white  down  resembling  cotton. 


3  E 
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FAMILY  lU. 
GALLINSECTA. 

Id  this  last  family  there  are  but  fife  joints  io  the  tani,  with  m 
nngle  hook  at  the  extremity.  The  male  is  destitute  of  a  rcMttva, 
and  has  but  two  wings,  which  are  laid  horizontaUy  od  the  bodyv 
one  over  the  other;  the  abdomen  is  terminated  by  two  aelB.  lis 
female  is  apterous  and  provided  with  a  rostrum.  The  antenna  aie 
filiform  or  setaceous,  and  most  commonly  compoeed  of  dem 
joints. 

They  constitute  the  genus 

Coccus,  Lin. 

The  baric  of  variocis  trees  is  fiwqueatly  covered  with  a  malthode  of  fittk 
oval  or  rounded  bodiei,  in  the  form  of  fixed  aluelds  or  scalei^  in  whieh,  at 
the  first  s^anccy  no  external  organs  in^cative  of  an  Insect  are  pfrr^fptilrif. 
These  bodies  are  nevertheleaa  animals  of  this  class  and  bcloog  to  the 
genus  Coccus.  Some  are  females,  and  the  renudnder  jroong  naki^  llis 
Ibnn  of  both  being  nearly  dnular.  An  epoch,  howerer,  sooo  aixivcs  in 
which  all  these  individuals  experience  sii^ilar  changes.  They  then  W 
ccnne  fixed;  the  male  larvc  for  a  detenninate  period,  reqaiMte  for 
ultimate  metamorphosis,  and  the  females  for  ever.  If  we  observe  the  1 
in  the  spring,  we  shall  find  that  their  body  gradually  increases  to  a  gicst 
volume,  and  finally  resembles  a  gall-nut,  bong  sometimes  sphcrieal  aadsl 
others  reniform  or  scaphoid.  The  skin  of  some  is  smoodi  and  levc^  ^^ 
of  the  remainder  presents  incisures  or  vestiges  of  segments.  Th^  dip 
their  eggs  between  the  skin  of  their  abdomen,  and  a  white  down 
covers  the  spot  they  occupy.  Their  body  then  becomes 
forms  a  solid  crust  or  shell  which  covers  their  ova.  Other 
theirs  by  enveloping  them  with  a  white  substance  rcsembSng 
Those  which  are  spherical  form  a  sort  of  box  for  them  with  thdr  M|j. 
The  young  Cocci  have  an  oval  body,  much  flattened  and  liiniialMd  wA 
the  same  organs  as  that  of  the  mother.  They  spread  themselves  ovcrtfK 
leaves,  and  towards  the  end  of  autumn  approach  the  branches*  on  wfciEk 
they  place  themselves  to  pass  the  winter. 

The  Gallinsects  appear  to  injure  trees  by  a  superabundani  sndsraii 
through  the  punctures  they  make  in  them,  and  of  course  those  who  cal^ 
vate  the  Peach,  Orange,  Fig  and  Olive  are  particularly  on  tb^  guard  ^MBi( 
tJicm.  Certain  species  fix  themselves  to  the  roots  of  plants.  Soae  art 
valuable  for  the  rich  red  colour  they  fiunish  to  the  art  of  dyeing.  Ftether 
researches  on  these  Insects  might  eventuate  in  the  discoveiy  of  odMn  wttch 
would  prove  of  aimtlar  utility. 
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0.  eoefh  L.  (The  Cochinetl  Iniect)  Female  of  a  deep  brown,  eorered 
with  white  doit,  flat  beneath,  conrex  above,  and  bordered^  the  annufi  are 
tolenibly  distinct  at  first    The  male  is  of  a  deep  red,  with  white  wings. 

This  Insect  is  cuUiTated  at  Mexico,  on  a  species  of  Opuntia,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  the  crimson  dye  it  furnishes^  which,  by  being  combined  with 
the  solution  of  tin  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  produces  a  scariet  It  is  also  from 
Insect  that  we  obtain  carmine.    It  is  one  of  the  richest  productions  of 


ORDER  VIII. 
NEDROPTERA(l). 

The  Nearoptera  are  diatinguiBhed  from  the  three  preceding  or- 
den  by  their  two  upper  wings,  which  are  membranous,  generally 
naked,  diaphanous,  and  similar  to  the  under  ones,  in  texture  and 
properties.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
by  the  number  of  these  organs,  as  well  as  by  their  mouth,  fitted  for 
mastication  or  furnished  with  mandibles  and  true  maxillsB,  or  in  other 
words  organized  as  usual,  a  character  which  also  removes  this  order 
fit>m  the  tenth  or  that  of  the  Lepidoptera,  where,  besides,  the  four 
wings  are  ferinaceous.  The  surface  of  these  wings  in  the  Neurop- 
tera  is  finely  reticulated,  and  the  under  ones  are  most  commonly  as 
large  as  those  above  them,  but  sometimes  wider,  and  sometimes  nar- 
rower and  longer.  Their  maxiUe  and  the  inferior  portion  of  their 
labrum  or  the  mentum  are  never  tubular.  The  abdomen  is  destitute 
of  a  sting  and  rarely  furnished  with  an  ovipositor. 

Their  antennae  are  usually  setaceous,  and  composed  of  numerous 
j<Nnt8.  They  have  two  or  three  ocelli.  The  trunk  is  form^id  of 
three  segments,  intimately  united  in  a  single  body,  distinct  from  the 
abdomen,  and  bearing  the  six  legs;  the  first  of  these  segments  is 
usually  very  short,  and  in  the  form  of  a  collar.  The  number  of 
jointB  in  the  taisi  varies.  The  body  is  usually  elongated,  and  with 
rather  soft  or  but  slightly  squamous  teguments;  the  abdomen  is  al- 
ways sessile.  Many  of  these  Insects  are  carnivorous  in  their  first 
slate  and  in  their  last. 


(1)  Nerve-winged. 
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Some  merely  experience  a  scmimcUmoffphom,  the  rest  a  god- 
plete  one;  bat  the  larvae  alimys  have  six  hooked  feet,  whidi  tbey 
usually  employ  in  seeking  their  food. 

I  will  divide  this  order  into  three  famOies,  which  will  suooeMJfcJy 
present  to  us  the  following  natural  affinities: 

1.  Carnivorous  Insects,  subject  to  a  semimeCaiiKNphonBf  with 
aquatic  larvae. 

?.  Carnivorous  Insects,  subject  to  a  complete  metamorpboHK, 
with  aquatic  or  terrestrial  larvae. 

3.  Carnivorous  or  omnivorous  terrestrial  Insects,  subject  to  i 
semimctamorphosis. 

4.  Herbivorous  Insects,  subject  to  a  complete  meCamoqrfiosi, 
with  aquatic  larvs,  which  construct  portable  dwellings. 

We  will  end  with  those  species  in  which  the  wings  are  the  letH 
reticulated,  and  which  resemble  Phalcna  or  Tineites. 

FAMILY  I. 

SUBULICORNES,  Lat(l). 

The  antennas  are  subulate,  and  hardly  longer  than  the  head;  they 
are  composed  of  seven  joints  at  most,  the  last  of  which  is  setaceous. 
The  mandibles  and  the  maxillx  are  completely  covered  by  the  hb- 
rum  and  labium,  or  by  the  anterior  and  projecting  extremity  of  the 
head. 

The  wings  are  always  reticulated  and  distant,  sometimes  laid  ho- 
rizontally and  sometimes  placed  perpendicularly;  the  inferior  are  as 
largo  as  the  superior,  or  sometimes  very  small  and  even  wasfing. 
The  ordinary  eyes  are  very  large  and  prominent  in  all  of  then;  and 
they  all  have  two  or  three  ocelli  situated  between  the  former.  Ths 
two  first  periods  of  their  life  are  passed  in  the  bosom  of  the  watsn. 
where  they  prey  on  living  animals. 

The  larvsD  and  pupte  which  approximate  in  form  to  the  peiftct 
Insect,  respire  by  means  of  peculiar  organs  situated  on  the  sides  or 
extremity  of  the  abdomen.  They  issue  from  the  water  to  ondesp 
•their  ultimate  metamorphosis. 


(1)  Awl-shaped  honu. 
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In  some  the  mandiblefl  and  maxillx  are  corneous,  very  strong,  and  cover- 
ed by  the  two  lips;  the  torsi  are  triarticulated;  the  wings  are  equals  and  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  abdomen  is  simply  terminated  by  hooks  or  lami- 
niform  or  foliaceous  appendag^.    They  form  the  genus 

LiBEJLLULA,  Lin.  Geoff, 

Or  Dragon  FUa,  The  light  and  graceful  figure  of  these  Insects^  the  beaup 
tiful  and  variegated  colours  with  which  they  are  adorned*  their  laige  unngs 
resembling  lustrous  gauze,  and  the  velocity  with  which  they  pursue  the 
Flies,  &c.,  that  constitute  their  food,  attract  our  attention  and  enable  us  to 
recognize  them  with  fiicility.  Their  head  is  large,  rounded,  or  in  the  fonn 
of  a  broad  triangle.  They  have  two  great  lateral  eyes  aitd  three  ocelli  situ- 
ated on  the  vertex;  two  antenn«,  &c.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the 
water. 

The  larvz  and  the  chi3rBalide8  inhabit  the  water  until  the  period  of  their 
ultimate  metamorphosis,  and,  with  the  exception  of  wings,  are  tolerably 
similar  to  the  perfect  Insect  Their  head,  however,  on  which  the  simple 
eyes  are  not  perceptible,  is  remarkable  for  the  singular  form  of  the  piece 
which  replaces  the  lower  lip.  It  is  a  kind  of  mask  that  covers  the  mandi- 
bles, maxillae,  and  almost  the  whole  under  part  of  the  head« 

Having  attained  the  period  of  their  ultimate  metamorphosis,  the  nymphs 
issue  from  the  water,  climb  along  the  stems  of  plants,  fix  there,  and  divest 
themselves  of  their  skin. 

LiBELiuLA,  Fab. 
Or  Libellula  proper,  where  the  wings  are  extended  horizontally  when 
at  rest.    The  head  is  almost  globular,  with  very  large,  contiguous  or  closely 
approximated  eyes,  and  a  vesicular  elevation  on  the  vertex,  with  an  oceOus 
on  each  side;  the  other  or  anterior  ocellus  is  much  larger. 

^SHVA,  Fab. 

The  iEshnx  resemble  the  Libellule  proper  in  their  mode  of  bearing  their 
wings,  and  in  the  form  of  their  head,  but  their  two  posterior  ocelli  are 
placed  on  a  simple  transverse  elevation  in  the  form  of  a  carina.  The  in- 
termediate lobe  of  the  labium  is  also  larger,  and  the  two  others  are  distant 
and  armed  with  a  very  stout  tooth  and  ^iniform  appendage.  The  abdo- 
men is  always  narrow  and  elongated. 

The  abdomen  is  terminated  by  hye  appendages,  but  one  of  them  is  trun- 
cated at  the  end. 

JE,  grandis.  One  of  the  largest  species  of  this  family,  being  nearly  two 
inches  and  a  half  (French)  in  leng^;  fulvous-brown;  two  yellow  lines  on 
each  side  of  the  thorax;  abdomen  spotted  with  green  or  yellowish;  wings 
iridescent.  It  darts  with  amazing  rapidity  over  meadows,  and  along  the 
shores  of  rivers,  &c.t  pursuing  Flics  in  the  manner  of  the  Swallow. 
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AsmioVp  Tth. 

Wboe  the  vingB  are  defBted  perpen^cnlarijr  wlieii  at  teat,  tlie  hoMl  ii 
tiauMUMi,  and  the  tjt%  are  distant. 

Tbe  otlier  Soboficornes  hare  an  entirelj  membruiooaQr  rtay  aoft  Booth, 
iifipp****^  of  parts  tbat  are  rather  indistinct.  Their  tarn  rriwt  of  five 
joints;  their  infieskr  wingi  are  moch  smaller  than  the  aaperior,  or 
wanting^  and  their  ahdwcn  is  tcnninatrd  by  two  or  three 


Lin. 

80  caDed  from thdr  Aflft tetm  of  fife^  m  their  perfeet  itnte.  ndrbodf 
k  eztremelf  softy  koi^,  ti|>erin|^  andtenunated  poitetiotlfliytvoortkee 
long  and  artjcnhtcd  aetK.  Thr  antrnnr  nr  tttj  small  ami  mmpcfiil  rf 
three  joints  the  last  of  whidi  is  rtrj  lon^,  and  in  the  fbm  of  a  eoakri 
teead.  Hie  wings  of  those  Inaects  are  alwajs  pheed  perpeafienkifyy  sr 
JJRhtly  inclined  posteiiurijr,  like  those  of  sn  Agrion. 

The  EphuBuansnaDy  appear  St  son-set,  in  fine  weather^  ins— cr  aid 
aatnmn,  along  the  banks  of  rirers,  lakea^  8cc^  and  aometimes  in  sneh  i»- 
nomenble  hosts  tiist  after  their  death  tiie  sorfiice  of -the  groand  is  daeUf 
covered  with  didrbo£es;  in  certain  districts  cait4oads  of  them  sre  eolkcfted 
for  manure.  The  descent  of  a  particolar  q>ecies  die  alftiftmmt  ii 
variable  lor  the  dicftness  of  its  wings,  recab  to  oar  miada  n  heavy  fill  cf 


Tbeae  Insects  (oar  Hay-Fliea)  collect  in  flocks  in  the  air,  fliuing  abont 
and  balancing  tiiemsehres  in  the  manner  of  the  Tlpohe,  with  the  tenuail 
filamenti  of  their  tail  difeigenL 

The  continuation  of  tbdr  species  is  the  only  function  these  animab  hate 
to  fulfil,  for  they  take  no  nourishment,  and  fiequentty  die  on  the  d^  of 
metamorphosis  or  cren  within  a  few  hours  afler  that  erenL    ThsK 
'^  fall  into  the  water  become  food  for  Fishes,  and  are  styled  manna  bf 


If  howcTcr  we  trace  them  back  to  that  period  in  which  they  euted  as 
lanne,  we  find  their  career  to  be  much  longer,  extending  from  two  to  Arc 
years.  In  this  state,  as  well  as  that  of  aeminymphs^  they  lire  in  water,  fre* 
({uently  concealed,  at  least  during  the  day,  in  the  mud  or  under  stones 
sometimes  in  bc»isantsl  holes  dirided  interioriyinto  two  united  csnah^  cad 
with  its  proper  opening.  These  habitations  are  dwaya  excarated  in  ck^, 
bathed  by  water,  which  occupies  its  caritiesf  it  is  eren  supposed  that  the 
larrx  feed  on  this  eailh. 

The  seminrmph  only  differs  from  the  larra  in  the  presence  of  the  c«a 
wluch  endose  the  wings.  When  the  moment  of  their  derelopment  hw»> 
riTcd,  it  leaves  the  water,  and  baring  changed  its  skin,  appeara  under  a  aev 
form — but,  by  a  rery  singular  exception,  it  has  still  to  experience  a  aecond 
ehangv  of  tegument. 

The  ultimate  cxurium  of  tbesa  Insects  is  frequently  found  on  trees  sad 
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wallfli  they  sometimei  even  leaTc  them  on  Che  clothei  of  penons  who  may 
be  walkinif  in  their  vicinity. 


FAMILY  n. 
PLANIPENNES.(1) 

This  family  comprises  those  Neuroptera  in  which  the  antennie, 
always  multiarticulated,  are  much  longer  than  the  head,  without 
bdng  subulate  or  styliform.  Their  mandibles  are  very  distinct; 
their  inferior  wings  almost  equal  to  the  superior  ones,  and  extended 
or  simply  folded  underneath  at  their  anterior  margin. 

Their  wings  are  almost  always  much  reticulated  and  naked;  their 
maxillary  palpi  are  usually  filiform  or  somewhat  thicker  at  the  ex- 
tremity, shorter  than  the  head,  and  composed  of  from  four  to  five 
joints. 

I  will  divide  this  family  into  five  sections,  which,  by  reason  of 
the  habits  of  the  Insects  that  compose  them,  form  as  many  small 
sub-families. 

1.  The  Panobpatjb  of  Latreille,  which  have  five  joints  to  all  the 
tarsi,  and  the  anterior  extremity  of  their  head  prolonged  and  nar- 
rowed in  the  form  of  a  rostrum  or  proboscis. 

They  constitute  the  genus 

Paivorpa,  Lin.  Fab. 

Where  the  antennae  are  setaceous  and  inserted  between  the  eyes)  the  cly- 
peu8  18  prolonged  into  a  conical,  corneous  Uuninay  arched  above  to  cover 
the  mouth  i  and  the  mandibles,  maziOx  and  labium  are  almost  linear.  They 
have  from  four  to  six  short,  filifoim  palpi. 

Their  body  b  elongated,  the  head  vertical,  the  first  8e£^ent  of  the  trunk 
usually  very  small,  in  the  form  of  a  collar,  and  the  abdomen  conical  or  al- 
most cylindrical. 

There  is  much  difference  between  the  two  sexes  in  several  species. 
Their  metamorphoses  have  not  yet  been  observed. 

P.  eommunitf  L.  From  seven  to  eight  lines  in  length;  black;  rostrum 
and  extremity  of  the  abdomen  russet;  wings  spotted  with  black. — On 
hedges  and  in  woods. 

2.  The  MYRxxuBoiaDEs,  which  also  have  five  joints  in  the  tarsi, 


(1)  FUt-winged. 
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I'Ui  irtCiT  bead  is  net  proloDved  anteriorly  in  the  form  of  a  rostnim 
:<  sr.^ii:  u-:.r  aiiic.nriX  gradually  enlarge  or  have  a  globulifonn 

•^a  aim  .^  .A  kj  V  .  :  ■ 

Tre.r  ::€ii  :?  :n&$ver&e,  vertica],  and  merely  presents  the  ordi- 
TATj  ijcs.  «i::h  ire  round  and  prominent;  there  are  six  palpi,  those 
'.x''.he  iM^m  jsuillr  loziger  than  the  others,  and  inflated  at  ibe  ez- 
in-  y  Tn?  r-ilxie  of  the  mouth  is  elevated  in  the  form  of  an 
cp^ ~-rc:s5:  l'k  drst  segment  of  the  thorax  is  small;  the  wings  arc 
e:.;:.'..  €':!:ri'.ed.  isd  tectiforro:  the  abdomen  is  most  freqaentiT 
k^.j^  i.z-i  cvii^nc:.!,  with  two  salient  appendages  at  its  eztremitr 
:d  oc  aules.     Tbe  le?s  are  short. 

T>:j  irc  i.-'AZid  in  the  warm  localities  of  the  southern  countries, 
cLap.ar  lo  plint*.  where  they  remain  quiescent  during  the  dsj- 
MlX^:  Oft'inen  ^  well.     The  nymph  is  inactive. 
:rs«ci5  iorm  the  irenus 


Mtexeleon,  Lin. 

!i  M]irr=>;'^^*  rr>per.  the  ir.tennz  enlarge  insen^lj,  are  almofl  fastfonn, 
•*.-:  * : .  \,i-i  i:  v":;  exi:« -.:':>■,  ir,i  much  shorter  than  the  bobv:  the  kbJvmcn 


•>  - 


V  V  -  .-.r-^^n.  L  Abr-".  in  inch  long;  bUcklsh  spotted  with  yell-.to- 
.>v  •  -r*  J.j.r'rir.'.*^  «---J  rlick  nemircs  picked  in  with  whiter  some 
.  r  !>: .  -;  ?7 ;  i?.  i~  i.  .  ~  ;  vH'iish,  rear  the  cxtjxrmitv  of  the  anterior  mircrrr. 

T' ,'  -.  .T-::.-  ;:  At:*-*  i;*'^:>£i  by  the  Urfc-a  of  this  species,  wliich  ii  'Jie 

r-  .>:.-.-  T .-'     - .  -  -  I  _r.  7^,  hx*  :b-JLLned  for  it  the  nunc  of  Formin-h^ 

-.'■---...;.     ! -J  iM-^n^or.  is  cx'jenielv  voluminous  in  cocji- 

•  ■ 

-  ^  •  •.  •  :■  -■  7.-:  .:" :  .:  r  .O;.  I:*  -cid  is  vcrj-  small,  flattened,  an-J  air-.-.i 
\»  :>.  :■•  .*  '■  -c  T-j*  I  rlcs  :-.  Oiz  :':m  of  homs,  dcntated  on  the  inner  tJe 
»-.:  TV*  -'..'i  At  :>.-  ;w^:-r..v..  'ii.jh  ict  :ii  once  as  pincers  and  suckcrt 
It*  i*  .v*.^  >  jT^-*  ^Ti  jr  .;::..  c!  ri^  of  the  sunJ  in  vliich  it  lives.  Ahbou^ 
•"^'»  .1.  .*  *. \  ?  \  '\  ::.  .:  :-:-.;?  T:n-  slowlv  and  almost  ilwars  backinris. 
I"  -,,:%  :.^*.  b-."C  Ar".^'  :j  >^  re  .:*  r't_*  by  t!ic  celerity  of  its  moiiorji.  it  bii 
Tv*.^..'^*  '.-•  sirit-'-jr??.;  x~l'.i}f  X  rrx-p  i.  r  s:  in  a  funnel-sliaped  ca\-:ty  w*uch 
.;  s  \»^» ..:.  >  -.  .  r  . >:  <.  ^  it  the  :\>^:  -."jf  a  tree,  oM  vralls,  or  accliv:'.ief 
i-\;'  -■'*.:..  :  -•  s. ..'.  -  I:  -rr->e-*  a:  '.he  intended  scene  of  its  operatioRt  by 
V-*.  _;.  .\  .".  ...  i  -■-  '.r*:;-*  the  artj  oi  the  tunnel,  the  nze  of  vhich  is  ifl 
., >^. .. , -^  ...  -  ;js  ^ ■  y,  -^  yij^ -^  ilway*  morin j^  backwards •  and  deschbinj^ 
A3  ::  {^,r'K  <v.rtiL;  .*«' ■>>■..:  .-i*.  thf  li^cneter of  which  progressiTely  disifi- 
»%  .X  ■.  ..■«.'.>  -■.?  ^-c .».-■.  «/.r.  <;k-.J  ■  ;.  rtiLan^  of  one  of  its  anterior  feet,  ani 
>':v*  :  ..  .  >;..  -.  '  ■  '-  *  ."  .»"•:  .7.  ind  sometimes  in  tlic  space  of  htii 
•ix  h«x  -.  '.  M  ':  TV .'.  .*^ .  «  r-.^  cr>«:v:  ii  .■;;«.  uf  aADd  the  base  of  which  is  equJ 
'U  d.A:uv..*-:  :.^  *>*:  .'»i  i^t*  -rx*.  i::.i  '^.e  hti^ht  to  about  ihrec-fourths  of  lie 
vi^iu-      M  .■...*  ■  »  ■.-  ^...i5».cr.*.  a:  -.h;  bo:**om  of  iti  retreat,  with  nothing nv- 
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ble  but  its  mandiblea,  it  awaits  with  patience  till  an  Insect  is  precipitated 
into  it{  if  it  endeavour  to  escape,  or  be  at  too  great  a  distance  for  it  to  seize* 
it  showers  upon  it  such  a  torrent  of  sand  by  means  of  its  head  and  mandi- 
bles, as  propels  it  stunned  and  defenceless  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole- 
Having'  exhausted  its  juices  by  suction,  it  jerks  away  the  carcass. 

When  about  to  pass  into  the  state  of  a  chrysalis,  it  encloses  itself  in  a 
perfectly  round  cocoon,  formed  of  a  silky  substance  of  the  colour  of  satin, 
which  it  covers  externally  with  grains  of  sand. 

There  is  a  genus  separated  from  it  by  Fabricius  called  JhooIaphu9. 

3.  The  H£MEBOBiia  of  Latreille,  which  are  similar  to  the  Myr- 
roeleonides  in  the  general  form  of  their  body  and  wings;  but  their 
antennsB  are  filiform,  and  they  have  but  four  palpi. 

They  form  the  genus 

Hemerobius,  Lin.  Fab. 

The  body  of  the  true  Hemerobii  is  sofl,  and  the  globular  eyes  are  frequently 
ornamented  with  metallic  colours;  the  wings  are  large,  and  their  exterior 
border  is  widened.  They  fly  slowly  and  heavily;  several  diffuse  a  strong 
odour,  with  which  the  finger  that  has  touched  them  remains  for  a  long 
time  impregnated. 

The  female  deposits  ten  or  twelve  eggs  on  leaves;  they  are  oval,  white, 
and  secured  by  a  very  long  and  capillary  pedicle.  Some  authors  have 
mistaken  them  for  a  species  of  mushroom.  The  larvae,  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  preceding  division;  they  are,  however,  more 
elongated  and  errant.  Reaumur  calls  them  Lions  dea  Pueerom,  because 
they  feed  on  Aphides.  They  seize  them  with  their  horn-like  mandibles, 
and  soon  exhaust  them  by  suction.  Some  form  a  thick  case  for  themselves 
of  their  remains,  which  ^ves  them  a  very  singular  appearance.  The 
nymph  is  enclosed  in  a  silken  cocoon  of  an  extremely  close  tissue,  the 
Tolume  of  which  is  Aery  snudl  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Insect.  The 
fusi  of  the  larvie  are  sittiated  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  like 
those  of  the  larvae  of  the  Myrmeleonides. 

H.  perlot  L.  Green-yellow;  eyes  golden;  wings  transparent  with  entirely 
green  nervures. 

• 

In  others  the  first  segment  of  the  thorax  is  large,  and  the  wings 
are  laid  horizontally  on  the  body;  the  palpi  are  filiform,  and  the  last 
joint  is  conical  or  almost  cylindrical,  and  frequently  shorter  than  the 
preceding  one.     The  larvae  are  aquatic.     They  form  the  genus 

SsMBLis,  Fab. 

Which  is  composed  of  three  subgenera,  viz.  CorydaUst  ChauUoditt  and 
Sialis* 

3  F 
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•  

4.  A  fourth  division,  that  of  the  TEBMirinjE,  will  compriM  Neo- 
roptera  subject  to  a  semi-metamorphosis.  They  are  all  terrestral, 
active,  carnivorous,  or  gnawers,  in  all  their  states.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Mantispae,  very  distinct  from  all  the  Insects  of  this 
order,  by  the  form  of  their  anterior  legs,  which  resemble  those  of  a 
Mantis,  the  tarsi  consist  of  four  joints  at  most,  whicli  removes  tbem 
from  the  preceding  genera  of  the  same  family.  The  mandibles  tre 
always  corneous  and  strong.  The  inferior  wings  are  nearly  as  Urge 
as  the  superior  ones,  and  without  folds,  or  smaller. 

Mantispa,  Illig. 

Where  there  are  five  joints  to  all  the  tarn,  and  the  two  fint  legs  ne 
formed  like  those  of  a  Mantis  or  adapted  for  prehension.  The  anteims  of 
these  Insects  are  very  short  and  g^nose,  and  their  eyes  lar^.  The  pro- 
thorax  is  Teiy  long,  and  thickened  anteriorly,  and  the  wings  are  tectifom. 

Rhafhidia,  Lin.  Fab. 

Where  the  tarsi  are  composed  of  four  joints  and  the  wings  are  tectiforiB. 
The  head  is  elongated  and  narrowed  posteriorly,  the  thorax  long,  nairow, 
and  almost  cylindrical.  The  abdomen  of  the  female  terminates  by  a  long 
external  oTiduct,  formed  of  two  laminx. 

Tebhes,  IIemerobics,  Lin. 

Where  all  the  tarsi  are  likewise  composed  of  four  joints;  but  the  wings  tre 
very  long,  and  laid  horizontally  on  the  body;  the  head  is  rounded,  and  the 
thorax  almost  square  or  semicircular. 

The  body  of  these  Insects  is  depressed,  and  their  antennz  are  short  and 
formed  like  a  chaplet  The  mouth  is  almost  similar  to  that  of  the  Orthopten, 
and  the  labium  is  quadrifid.  They  have  three  ocelli,  one  of  which,  oo  tlie 
forehead,  is  indistinct;  the  two  others  are  situated,  one  jm  each  side,  sear  the 
inner  margin  of  the  ordinary  eyes.  Their  wings  are  commonly  sooKwhit 
diaphanous,  coloured,  furnished  with  extremely  fine  and  crowded  ncmiret, 
and  not  very  distinctly  reticulated.  Their  abdomen  has  two  wn^n,  coucsl, 
biarticulated  points  at  the  extremity;  the  legs  are  short. 

The  Termites,  peculiar  to  the  countries  situated  between  the  tropics,  or 
to  those  which  are  adjacent,  are  known  by  the  name  of  White  JtmU,  Ptna 
de  bois^  Caria^  &c.  The  appalling  destruction  caused  by  these  Insects, 
particularly  in  the  state  of  larvK,  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  is  but  too 
well  known.  These  lan-x,  the  tvcrking  Termites  or  ktbouren^  bear  a  dose 
resemblance  to  the  perfect  Insect;  but  their  body  is  softer  and  apten)as» 
and  their  head,  which  appears  proportionally  larger,  is  usually  destitute  of 
tyt^  or  has  but  very  small  ones.  They  lire  in  society,  and  form  comnniiu- 
ties,  so  numerous  as  to  defy  all  calculation,  which  live  under  corer  in  tbe 
f^  round,  trees,  and  all  sort  of  ligneous  articles,  such  as  tables,  chairs,  fimi- 
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ture  of  all  kinds,  and  the  planks,  timbers,  &c.  &c.  which  form  |>artt  of  houses. 
There  they  excavate  galleries,  which  form  so  many  roads,  all  leading  to  the 
centre  of  their  domicil,  and  these  bodies  thus  mined,  and  retaining  nothing 
but  a  superficial  bark  or  covering,  coon  crumble  into  dust  If  compelled 
by  any  insurmountable  obstacle  to  leave  their  dwellings,  they  construct 
tubes  or  ways  which  still  keep  them  from  sight.  The  nests  or  domicils  of 
several  species  are  exterior,  but  have  no  visible  opening.  Sometimes  they 
are  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  (he  form  of  pyramids  or  tur- 
rets, occasionally  surmounted  with  a  capital  or  very  solid  roof,  which,  by 
their  height  and  number,  resemble  a  little  village.  Sometimes  they  form 
a  large  globular  mass  on  the  branches  of  trees.  Another  sort  of  individuals, 
the  neuterSy  also  called  soldiers^  defend  the  domicil.  They  are  disting^shed 
by  their  stouter  and  more  elongated  head,  the  mandibles  of  which  are 
also  longer,  narrower  and  considerably  crossed.  They  are  much  less  nu- 
merous than  the  others,  and  remain  near  the  surface  of  the  habitation,  are 
the  first  that  present  themselves  in  case  of  an  attaclb,  and  pinch  with  con- 
siderable strength.  It  is  also  said  that  they  force  the  labourers  to  work. 
The  seminymphs  have  rudiments  of  wings,  and  in  other  respects  resemble 
the  larvae. 

Having  become  perfect  Insects,  the  Termites  leave  their  original  retreat, 
and  fly  off  at  evening  or  during  the  night  in  incalculable  numbers^  At 
sunrise,  they  lose  their  wings,  which  are  dried  up,  fall  to  the  g^und,  and 
are  mostly  devoured  by  Birds,  lizards,  and  the  rest  of  their  enemies. 

In  the  remaining  Termetinae  the  tarsi  are  biarticulated,  and  the  labial 
palpi  indistinct  and  very  short.  The  antennae  consist  of  about  ten  joints, 
the  first  segment  of  the  trunk  is  very  small,  and  the  inferior  wing^  are 
smaller  than  the  others.     They  form  the  genus 

Psocxjs,  Lat.  Fab. 

And  are  very  small  Insects  with  a  short  and  extremely  soft  body  that  is 
frequently  inflated,  or  as  if  hump-backed.  Their  head  is  large,  their  an- 
tennz  setaceous,  and  the  maxillary  palpi  salient.  Their  wingfs  are  tecti- 
form  and  but  slightly  reticulated  or  simply  veined.  They  are  extremely 
active,  and  live  under  the  bark  of  trees,  in  wood,  &c.  The  following  spe- 
cies is  commonly  found  in  books  and  collections  of  Insects  and  plants. 

P ,  puUatorius.  Usually  apterous;  yellowish  white;  eyes  and  some  small 
spots  on  the  abdomen,  russet.  It  was  thought  to  produce  that  faint  noise 
resembling  the  tick  of  a  watch  frequently  heard  in  our  houses,  and  of  which 
we  have  spoken  while  on  the  g^nus  Anobium — ^thence  the  origin  of  its  spe- 
cific name. 

5.  The  Perlides,  in  which  the  tarsi  are  triarticulated,  and  the 
mandibles  almost  always  partly  membranous  and  small.  The  infe- 
rior wings  are  wider  than  the  others,  and  doubled  at  their  inner 
roarixiii. 


tDB  genus 


and  flattened;  the  hemd  b  tolenblj  hi^ 
and  die  fiMTiThnr  palpi  rery  salient.    The  firit 
ziBabf  jqiiarey  and  the  wings  are  crosed  and  laid 
'■■■riiHiu&'  -m.  "ias.  ladri  die  abdomen  tenninates  as  usual  hy  tvo  axtkni- 

and  inhabit  sheaths  or  cases,  which  thcj  coastnict 
iiiffiurii  hy  the  Insects  of  the  ensuing  lamihry  and  in 
of  ajmphs. 


FA>IILY  ni. 

PUCIPEXNES(l). 

jt  :3B   imiiT  tbs  mandibles  tre  wanting,  and  the  inferior  win^s 
V  viuer  UMi  the  others^  and  plaited  longitudinally.     It  is 

FaxTSAXEjk«  Lin.  Fab. 

irat  giane^  hare  the  appearance  of  little  Phals- 
Jt  JKtncktt  papUJonaeees  or  papilionaceous  flioi 
Seaumor.     The  body  is  most  fi-equentlj  bristW 
Tnnf^  tbnss  an  elongated  triangle,  like  scrcnd  of 
T!ie  irat  segment  of  the  thorax  is  small    The 
maily  caiouTed.  or  almost  opaque,  silky  or  pilose 
■4mL  a.»ar»>  <rtmipy  teetiform.     The  legs  are  elongated,  art 
*Aut  jMmI  ^•ptires-  tou.  3a»e  fire  joints  in  all  the  tarsL 
iiMBia»aiw^  -tr  «- Tiynt  or  during  the  cTening,  diffuse  a  disa- 
t«iMeiUr  ^^saeirate  into  bouses,  where  they  are  attracted 
iptaitwuy  *^uick  and  agile  in  all  their  motions.    The 
it^  uMiit  a  liidks  orer  ponds  and  rivers. 

ifa»  :iltt  Tineae,  inhabit  tubes  that  are  usually  crtn- 
MAS  sshatances  which  they  find  in  the  water,  soch 
3»t»  jT  :«!&.  leaves,  roots,   seeds,  grains  of  sand,  and 
«Mi  -he^iBeBriv  arranged  symmetrically.     They  coanect 
*  %rto  sukcs  threads,  the  source  of  which  is  contained 
ouir  3»  those  of  Caterpilkrs,  and  that  are  also  pro- 
A  Ar  5p^    The  interior  of  the  habitation  fbrms  t 
«ii^  ^tfUl  %^|MB  sft  >idk  cadi  for  the  mtromiasion  of  water.    The  bm 


U)  Folded-wings. 
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alwtyt  traniportB  its  domicil  along  with  it,  protnidcB  the  anterior  extremity 
of  its  body  while  progressing^,  never  quits  its  dwelling,  and  when  found  to 
do  BO,  returns  to  it  voluntarily  when  left  within  its  reach. 

When  about  to  become  nymphs,  they  fix  their  tubes  to  different  bodies, 
but  always  in  water,  and  close  the  two  orifices  with  a  gating,  the  form 
of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  tube  itself,  varies  according  to  the  species. 
In  fixing  their  portable  dwelling,  tliey  so  manage  it  that  the  aperture, 
which  is  at  the  point  d'appui,  is  never  obstructed. 

The  nymph  is  furnished  anteriorly  with  two  hooks,  which  cross  each 
other  and  somewhat  resemble  a  rostrum  or  snout.  With  it,  when  the  pe- 
riod of  its  last  metamorphosis  has  arrived,  it  perforates  one  of  the  grated 
septa  in  order  to  procure  egress. 

Hitherto  immovable,  it  now  walks  or  swims  with  agility,  by  means  of  its 
four  anterior  feet,  which  are  free,  and  furnished  with  thick  fringes  of  hiurs. 
The  nymphs  of  the  large  species  leave  the  water  altogether,  and  climb  on 
various  bodies,  where  their  final  change  is  effected.  The  small  ones 
simply  rise  to  the  surface,  where  they  are  transformed  to  winged  Insects,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Culices  and  various  Tipularixi  their  exuvium  serves  them 
for  a  boat. 

There  are  several  subgenera. 


ORDER  IX. 

HYMENOPTERA(l). 

In  thia  family  we  still  find  four  membranous  and  naked  wings,  and 
a  mouth  composed  of  mandibles,  maxillae  and  two  lips;  but  these 
wings,  of  which  the  superior  are  always  largest,  have  fewer  ner* 
vures  than  those  of  the  Ncuroptera,  and  are  not  veined;  the  abdo- 
men of  the  females  is  terminated  by  an  ovipositor  or  sting. 

Besides  their  compound  eyes  they  are  all  provided  with  three 
ocelli.  Their  antennas  vary,  not  only  according  to  the  genus,  but 
even  in  the  sexes  of  the  same  species;  generally,  however,  they  are 
filiform  or  setaceous.  The  maxillae  and  labium  are  usually  narrow, 
elongated,  and  fixed  in  a  deep  cavity  of  the  head  by  long  muscles, 
form  a  semitube  inferiorly^  are  frequently  folded  up  at  their  extre- 
mity, and  better  adapted  for  the  transmission  of  nutritious  fluids  than 
for  mastication;  in  several  they  form  a  proboscis.     The  liguia  is 


(1)  Hembrane-wing^d. 
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membranous,  either  widened  at  its  extremity,  or  long  and  filifbm, 
having  the  pharynx  at  its  anterior  base,  and  being  frequently  covered 
by  a  sort  of  sub-labrum  or  epipharynx.  They  have  four  palpi,  two 
maxillary  and  two  labial.  The  thorax  consists  of  three  united  seg- 
ments, of  which  the  anterior  is  very  short  and  the  two  last  are  con- 
founded in  one.  The  wings  are  laid  horizontally  on  the  body.  The 
abdomen  is  most  commonly  suspended  by  a  little  thread  or  pedicle 
to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  thorax.  The  tarsi  consist  of  fife 
entire  joints,  none  of  them  being  divided.  The  ovipositor  and  sting 
are  generally  composed  of  three  long  and  slender  pieces,  two  of 
which  serve  as  a  sheath  to  the  third  in  those  which  are  provided 
with  an  ovipositor,  and  one  alone,  the  superior,  has  a  groove  under- 
neath for  lodging  the  two  others.  In  those  where  this  ovipositor  ii 
transformed  into  a  sting,  this  offensive  weapon  and  the  oviduct  are 
serrated  at  the  extremity. 

The  Hymenoptera  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis.  Most 
of  their  larvae  resemble  worms  and  are  destitute  of  feet;  such,  ^r 
instance,  are  those  of  our  second  and  following  families.  Those  of 
the  first  have  six  hooked  feet,  and  frequently  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
others  that  are  simply  membranous.  Tiiese  latter  have  been  named 
pseudo-caterpillars.  Both  kinds  have  a  squamous  head  provided 
with  mandibles,  maxillae,  and  a  lip;  at  the  extremity  of  the  latter  is 
a  fusus  for  the  transmission  of  the  silky  material  that  is  to  be  em- 
ployed in  constructing  the  cocoon  of  the  nymph. 

Some  feed  on  vegetable  substances,  while  others,  always  destitute 
of  feet,  devour  the  carcases  of  Insects,  together  with  their  larvx, 
nymphs,  and  even  eggs. 

To  remedy  their  want  of  locomotive  powers,  the  oiother  furaisbes 
them  with  provisions,  sometimes  by  transporting  aliment  into  tbe 
nests  she  has  prepared  for  them,  which  are  frequently  constnided 
with  so  much  art  as  to  excite  our  wonder  and  surprise,  and  aoine- 
times  by  depositing  her  eggs  in  the  body  of  the  larvae  and  nympki 
of  Insects,  on  which  her  progeny  are  to  feed. 

Other  larvae  of  Hymenoptera,  also  destitute  of  feel,  require  more 
elaborated  and  frequently  renewed  supplies  of  aliment,  both  vegeta- 
ble and  animal.  These  are  reared  in  common  by  noutcrs  fonniof 
21      nunities,  of  which  they  have  the  sole  care;  their  labours  aad 

>de  of  life  will  always  continue  to  excite  our  admiration  and  as- 
ment. 
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Almost  all  Hymenopterous  Insects,  in  their  perfect  state,  live  on 
flowers,  and  are  usually  most  abundant  in  southern  climates.  Their 
period  of  life,  from  their  birth  to  their  ultimate  metamorphosis,  is 
limited  to  a  year. 

I  will  divide  this  order  into  two  sections. 

The  first,  oi*  that  of  the  Terebramtia,  is  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  an  ovipositor  in  the  females. 

I  divide  this  section  into  two  great  families. 

FAMILY  I. 

SECURIFERA(l). 

Our  first  family  is  distinguished  from  the  following  ones  by  a  sess- 
ile abdomen,  or  the  base  of  which  is  joined  to  the  thorax  throughout 
its  whole  thickness,  that  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  it,  and  to  have 
no  separate  motion. 

The  females  are  provided  with  an  ovipositor  that  is  most  com- 
monly serrated,  and  which  not  only  enables  them  to  deposit  their 
eggs,  but  likewise  to  prepare  a  place  for  their  reception.  The 
larvos  always  have  six  squamous  feet,  and  frequently  others  that  are 
membranous. 

This  family  is  composed  of  two  tribes. 

In  the  first,  that  of  the  TENTHRSDiNETiB,  vulgarly  termed  Saw- 
Jlies^  we  observe  elongated  and  compressed  mandibles;  a  trifid  or 
sort  of  digitated  ligula;  an  ovipositor  formed  of  two  serrated,  point- 
ed blades,  united  and  lodged  in  a  groove  under  the  anus.  The 
maxillary  palpi  are  all  composed  of  six  joints,  and  the  labials  of 
four;  the  latter  are  always  the  shortest.  The  wings  are  always  di- 
vided into  numerous  cells.     This  tribe  forms  the  genus 

Tenthredo,  Lin. 

The  cylindrical  abdomen  of  these  Insects  which  is  rounded  posteriorly, 
composed  of  nine  annuli,  and  so  closely  joined  to  the  thorax  that  the  two 
seem  to  be  continuous;  the  ragged  appearance  of  their  wings;  the  two  little 
rounded,  granular,  and  usually  coloured  bodies  situated  behind  the  scutel- 
lum,  together  with  their  heavy  port,  cause  them  to  be  easily  recognized. 
The  abdomen  of  the  female  presents  at  its  inferior  extremity  a  double, 


(1)  Hatchet  bearers. 
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monble,  aquamoiis  oripotttor  that  is  serrated,  poiiitcd,  and  lodged  betwcoi 
tvo  concave  laminx,  forming  its  sheath  or  case. 

It  is  by  the  alternate  action  of  the  teeth  of  this  OTipocitor»  that  the  In- 
sect makes  a  number  of  little  holes  in  the  branches,  and  various  other  parts 
of  trees  and  pbmts,  in  each  of  which  it  first  deposits  an  egg,  and  then  a 
foaming  liquid,  the  use  of  which,  it  is  presumed,  is  to  prevent  the  apoture 
from  closing.  The  wounds  made  in  this  way  become  more  and  more  coo- 
vex  by  the  increasing  size  of  the  cg^.  Sometimes  these  excrescences 
assume  the  form  of  a  gall-nut,  either  ligneous  or  sof\  and  pulpy,  or  resemble 
a  little  fruit,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  parts  of  the  plant  that  are  affect- 
ed by  them.  These  tumours  then  form  the  domicil  of  the  larvs  which  i&- 
babit  them  either  solitarily  or  in  society'.  There  they  undergo  their  neti- 
morphoais,  and  issue  from  them  through  a  circular  opening  made  in  tbdr 
parietes  by  the  teeth  of  the  Insect  Generally  speaking,  however,  then 
lanrs  live  exposed  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  plants  on  which  they  feed. 

71  MTcpkuhnM^  L.  Five  lines  in  length;  black;  antennx  fulvous  sad 
somewhat  thickest  at  the  extremity;  annuli  of  the  abdomen,  the  second  svl 
third  excepted,  margined  posteriorly  with  yellow;  tibise  and  tars  Iblvooa 
It  resembles  a  Wasp. 

The  larva  has  twenty-two  feet;  white,  with  black  head  and  pointiL  It 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  Scrophulariae. 

There  are  various  subgenera  belonging  to  this  tribe,  such  as  Ctsi&eft 
Sytoiomoj  &C. 

The  second  tribe,  that  of  the  Urocerata,  Lat.,  is  distinguisbed 
from  the  preceding  one  by  the  following  characters:  the  mandibles 
are  short  and  thick;  the  ligula  is  entire;  the  ovipositor  of  the  femtiet 
is  sometimes  very  salient  and  composed  of  three  threads,  and  80ii»> 
times  capillary  and  spirally  convoluted  in  the  interior  of  the  tb* 
domen. 

This  tribe  is  composed  of  the  genus 

SiREX,  Lin. 

The  antennx  arc  filiform  or  setaceous,  \nbratile,  and  formed  by  from  tea 
to  twe nty.fi vc  joints.  The  head  is  rounded  and  almost  globular;  thebbnua 
vcn-  small;  the  maxillar}'  palpi  are  filiform  with  from  two  to  five  joints,  »ad 
the  labials  with  three,  the  last  of  which  is  the  thickest.  The  body  is  slmoit 
cylindrical.  The  anterior  or  posterior  tarsi,  and  in  several  the  colour  of 
the  abdomen,  differ  according  to  the  sex.  The  female  deposits  her  egp 
in  oKl  trees,  most  commonly  in  Pines.  Her  ovipositor  is  lodged  at  btse 
between  two  valves,  forming  a  groove. 

In  Sirex  proper,  the  antennx  are  inserted  near  the  front  and  coonit  of 
^^*om  thirteen  to  twenty-five  joints.     The  extremity  of  the  last  segmeat  of 
ha  abdomen  is  prolonged  into  a  sort  of  tail  or  horn,  and  th«  ovipositor  it 
'■^t  and  fonned  of  three  filaments. 
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These  Insects^  which  are  tolerably  large,  more  paiticularly  inhabit  the 
Pine  forests  of  cold  and  mountainous  countries,  produce  in  flying  a  hum- 
ming like  that  of  a  Bombus,  &c.,  and  in  certain  seasons  have  appeared  in 
such  numbers  as  to  strike  the  people  with  terror. 


FAMILY  11. 

PUPIVORA(l). 

In  the  second  family  of  the  Hymenoptera  we  find  the  abdomen 
attached  to  the  thorax  by  a  simple  portion  of  its  transYersal  diame- 
ter, and  even  most  frequently  by  a  very  small  thread  or  pedicle,  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  insertion  is  very  distinct,  and  that  it  moves 
on  that  part  of  the  body.  The  females  are  provided  with  an  ovi- 
positor. 

The  larvae  are  destitute  of  feet  and  mostly  parasitical  and  carni- 
vorous. 

I  divide  this  family  into  six  tribes. 

In  the  first,  that  of  the  Evaniales,  Lat.,  the  wings  are  veined, 
and  the  superior  ones,  at  least,  are  lobate;  the  antennae  filiform  or 
setaceous,  and  composed  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  joints;  the  mandi- 
bles dentated  on  the  inner  side;  the  maxillary  palpi  composed  of  six 
joints,  and  the  labials  of  four.  The  abdomen  is  implanted  on  the 
thorax,  in  several  under  the  scutellum,  and  has  an  ovipositor  usually 
salient  and  formed  of  three  filaments. 

This  tribe  appears  to  form  but  the  single  genus 

FciMUS. 

Sometimes  the  ovipositor  is  concealed,  or  but  very  slii^tly  aalientt  and 
resembles  a  little  sting.  The  ligula  is  txifid,  a  character  which  i^prosmates 
these  Insects  to  the  preceding  Hymenoptera. 

In  the  second  tribe,  that  of  the  Icuneumonidbs,  the  wings  are 
also  veined,  the  superior  ones  always  presenting  complete  or  closed 
cells  in  their  disk.  The  abdomen  originates  between  the  two  pos- 
terior legs.  The  antennas  are  generally  filiform  or  setaceous,  rarely 
clavate,  vibratile,  and  multiarticulated,  being  composed  of  sixteen 
joints  at  least.    In  most  of  them  the  mandibles  have  no  tooth  on  the 


(1)  Pupx-eaters. 
3G 
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open  a  ptaatLgt,  or  put  them  to  death,  and  there  tranquilly  undergo  their 
ultimate  metamorphosis.  Such  also  are  the  habits  of  those  which  feed  on 
nymphs  or  chrysalides.  Nearly  all  of  them  spin  a  silken  cocoon,  in  which 
they  become  nymphs.  These  cocoons  are  sometimes  agglomerated,  either 
naked,  or  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  tow  or  cotton,  in  an  oval  mass,  frequently 
found  attached  to  the  stems  of  plants.  The  symmetrical  arrangement  of 
the  cocoons  of  one  species  forms  an  alveolar  body,  resembling  the  honey- 
comb of  our  domestic  Bee.  The  silk  of  these  cocoons  is  sometimes  of  a 
uniform  yellow  or  white,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  black  or  filaments  of 
two  colours.  Those  of  some  species  are  suspended  to  a  leaf  or  twig,  by 
means  of  a  long  thread. 
There  are  various  subgenera  belonging  to  this  tribe. 

In  the  second  tribe,  the  Gallicoljb,  we  find  but  a  single  nervure 
in  the  inferior  wings.  The  antennae  are  of  equal  thickness  through- 
outf  or  gradually  enlarge,  but  without  forming  a  club,  and  consist 
of  from  thirteen  to  fiAeen  joints.  The  palpi  are  very  long.  The 
ovipositor  is  convoluted  spirally  in  the  interior  of  the  abdomen,  and 
has  its  posterior  extremity  lodged  in  a  groove  of  the  venter. 

The  GallicolsB  form  the  genus 

Ctnips,  Lin. 

These  Insects  seem  to  be  hump-backed,  having  a  small  head  and  a  thick 
and  elevated  thorax.  Their  abdomen  is  compressed,  carinated  or  trenchan 
inferiorly,  and  truncated  obliquely,  or  obtuse,  at  the  extremity.  That  of 
the  females  contains  an  ovipoutor  which  seems  to  consbt  of  a  single,  long, 
and  extremely  slender  or  capillary  thread  convoluted  spirally  near  the  base 
or  towards  the  origin  of  the  venter,  and  of  which  the  terminal  portion  u 
lodged  under  the  extremity  between  two  elongated  valvulx;  each  of  which 
forms  a  semi-scabbard  or  sheath  for  it.  The  extremity  of  this  ovipoutor  is 
grooved,  and  has  lateral  teeth  resembling  the  barbs  on  the  head  of  an  arrowi 
with  these  the  Insect  widens  the  aperture  it  has  effected  in  different 
parts  of  plants  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  its  eggs.  The  juices  of  those 
plants  are  diffused  in  the  wounded  spots  and  form  excrescences  or  tumours 
called  galla.  The  one  most  commonly  known,  or  the  gail-ntU,  Mppo  gtM, 
is  employed  with  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  to  produce  a  black  dye. 
The  form  and  solidity  of  these  protuberances  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  parts  of  the  plants  that  have  been  wounded,  such  as  the 
leaves,  petides,  buds,  bark,  roots,  &c.  Most  of  them  are  spherical^  some 
resemble  fruits.  Others  are  fibrous  or  hairy,  like  that  called  the  bed^uar, 
mousu  chevdue^  &c.,  which  is  observed  on  the  wild  Rose-trees.  Some  of 
them  resemble  artichokes,  others  mushrooms,  &c.  &c.  The  eggs  enclosed 
in  these  excrescences  increase  in  size  and  consistence,  and  finally  produce 
larvB  destitute  of  feet,  but  frequently  provided  with  mammillB  in  place  of 
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tlicy  five  dioe  loIitarHyy  and  ■omrtimct  in  todcty, 

pnietes  without  interferiog  with  thor  dcrelop- 

months  in  this  condition.     There  ilso  MiDe 

to  effect  which,  others  issue  foith  tnd  de- 

they  Tcmsin  till  their  finsl  change  is  coopleted. 

on  the  exterior  of  the  gaU  intimate  the  eiit  of 

Cnaccts  of  the  following  familj  are  also  sometimfs 

by  destroying  the  natural  inhabitants,  of  whose 

in  the  manner  of  the  Ichneumons. 

One  species  deposits  its  ora  in  the  poflea 

ut  the  wdd  Fig>4iees.    The  modem  Greeks,  in  pursuance  of 

tn  tbcB  from  antiquity,  pierce  sereral  of  these  figt| 

Oft  their  late  bearingtrees  of  the  same  g^nus;  the  Cynipt 

dweifing  and  come  out  loaded  with  the  fecondatinf 

into  the  eye  of  the  fruit  borne  by  the  latter,  ft- 

ADdacceiente  the  period  of  its  maturity.    Thiaopentioa 


Teiy  pale  fiilrous;  covered  with  a  niky  and 
:«ii&  ■&  TJarifTih-bniwn  and  glossy  spot  on  the  abdomen.    In  the 
ani  and  mnetettious  gaU  found  on  a  species  of  Oak  in  the  Lefsst, 
««uc:i  >  cmpxoym  in  ^ainmaie-    By  breaking  this  gall  we  may  frequently 


ountt  -^bttk  that  of  the  Chalcidub,  Spin.,  only  differs  es- 
ivs  :t»  pfqceding  one  in  the  antenns,  which  ire 
90n»iALe«  'iMot  oi^the  Eiichftrcs  alone  excepted,  and  which,  froo 
JM  :i(lirw«  broi  io  eioogated  or  fusiform  club,  of  which  the  first 
%)HiK  :r  rattamiy  !o«ig<Qil  m  a  groove.  The  palpi  are  very  short. 
KMT  jt'^utots  iMxbs  anteiinx  never  exceeds  twelve. 
V^    «qr  ^tanr  M  wws  genera  established  io  this  tribe  to  the 


Cbalcis,  Fab. 

and  are  decorated  with  extreme^  briSnl 

Mf  dfeem  enjoy  the  faculty  of  leaping.     The  ori- 

M'^':he  QdkiKitmons,  is  salient  and  frequently  composed  of 

JDe  also  parasitical.     Some  of  them,  on  account  of 

Sve  in  the  interior  of  the  almost  impciccptibte 

galb  and  the  chrysalides  of  the  Lepidoptera. 
l-'^l^itfc  4feiS '^ftiQ' sii^  9iic  jpta  a  cocoon. 


'^  *r  Mi  *«rite«  tine  of  the  Oxnrsi,  Lat.,  wo  observo  species 
V  AH  Jc^K^te  m  the  abeencc  of  ncrvures  in  the  inferior 
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wings,  and  in  whicb  the  abdomen  of  the  females  is  terminated  by  a 
tubular  and  conical  ovipositor,  sometimes  internal,  exertile  and  pro- 
truding like  a  sting,  and  sometimes  external  and  forming  a  sort  of 
tail  or  terminal  point.  The  antennas  are  composed  of  from  ten  to 
fiAeen  joints,  and  are  either  filiform  or  somewhat  largest  near  the 
end,  or  clavate  in  the  females.  The  maxillary  palpi  of  several  are 
lon^  and  pendent. 

We  reduce  the  various  genera  of  which  it  is  composed  to  one,  the 

Bethylus,  Lat.  Fab. 

The  habits  of  these  Insects  are  probably  those  of  the  Chalcidix;  bat  as 
most  of  them  are  found  on  the  sand  or  low  plants,  I  suspect  that  their  larvae 
live  in  the  ground. 

In  ihe  sixth  tribe,  or  the  Chrysides,  Lat.,  the  inferior  wings,  as 
in  the  three  preceding  tribes,  are  not  veined;  but  their  ovipositor  is 
formed  by  the  last  rings  of  the  abdomen  in  the  manner  of  the  tubes 
of  a  spy-glass,  and  terminates  in  a  little  sting.  The  abdomen, 
which  in  the  females  appears  to  consist  of  but  three  or  four  rings,  is 
concave  or  flat  beneath,  and  can  be  flexed  on  the  pectus,  in  which 
state  the  Insect  is  globular. 

This  tribe  comprises  the  genus 

Ghkysis,  Lin. 

The  lustre' and  richness  of  the  colours  which  decorate  these  Insects  may 
challenge  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  Humming-birds,  and  have  entitled 
them  to  the  common  appellation  of  Chlden  fVaspSf  or  Gu^pea  dories.  They 
are  seen  walking  about  in  a  continued  state  of  agitation,  and  with  hasty 
motions,  on  walls  and  fences  exposed  to  the  burning  ardour  of  the  sun. 
They  are  also  found  on  flowers.  Their  body  is  elongated  and  covered  with 
a  firm  tegument.  Their  antennae  are  filiform,  gfenicdate,  vibratile,  and 
composed  of  thirteen  joints  in  both  sexes.  The  mandibles  are  narrow,  ar- 
eoated,  and  pointed.  The  ligula  is  most  fi«quently  emarginated.  The 
thorax  is  semi-cylindrical,  and  presents  several  sutures  or  impressed  and 
transverse  lines.  The  abdomen  of  the  ^^ater  number  forms  a  semi-oval 
truncated  at  base,  and  at  the  first  glance  seems  suspended  to  the  thorax  by 
its  whole  width;  the  last  ring  is  frequentiy  marked  by  large  punctures  and 
terminates  by  dentations. 

The  Chrysides  depont  their  ova  in  the  nests  of  the  solitary  Kason  Bees, 
or  in  those  of  other  Hymenoptera.    Their  larvae  devour  those  of  tiie  latter. 

This  genus  now  forms  several  subgenera,  such  as  Pamapest  Stilbumf 
Elampus,  &c. 
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The  second  section  of  the  Hymenopiera^  that  of  the  Aculbata, 
ciifien  from  the  first  in  the  absence  of  the  ovipositor.  A  concealed 
and  retractile  sting  composed  of  three  pieces  usually  supplies  the 
place  of  it  in  the  females,  and  in  the  neuters  of  species  vidch  (arm 
communities.  Sometimes,  as  in  certain  Ants,  the  sting  is  wantiog, 
and  the  Insect  defends  itself  by  the  ejaculation  of  an  acid  hquid  con- 
tained in  special  glandular  reservoirs. 

The  Hymenoptera  of  this  section  always  have  their  antennc  am- 
ple, and  composed  of  a  constant  number  of  joints,  namely,  of  tbirteeo 
in  the  males,  and  twelve  in  the  females.  The  palpi  are  geoeraJly 
filiform,  those  of  the  maxillie,  frequently  the  longest,  having  ax 
joints,  and  those  of  the  labium  four.  The  mandibles  are  suuiDer, 
and  frequently  less  dcntated  in  the  males  than  in  the  opposite  fex. 
The  abdomen,  united  to  the  thorax  by  a  thread  or  pedide«  is  ccoh 
posed  of  seven  rings  in  the  males,  and  of  six  in  the  females.  Tbe 
lour  wings  are  always  veined*. 

The  larvae  are  always  destitute  of  feet,  and  feed  oo  aliments  pn- 
sented  to  them  by  the  females  or  neuters,  consisting  either  of  tbe 
bodies  of  Insects,  the  juices  of  fruits,  or  a  mixture  of  pollen,  stamiaa 
and  honev. 

m 

This  section  is  divived  into  four  families. 


FAMILY  I. 

HETER0GYNA.(1) 

Th<^  first  family  of  our  second  section  is  composed  of  two  or 
thre«  kinds  of  individuals,  tbe  most  common  of  which,  the  oeoten 
and  iVmale^  are  apterous,  and  but  rarely  furnished  with  very  diatioct 
ocellK 

Their  antenna  are  always  geniculate,  and  the  liguk  is  soall, 
r\Hini)eO  and  concave^  or  cochleariform. 

S<MU«  torm  communities  in  which  we  find  three  kinds  of  indifi- 
duabs  of  which  the  males  and  females  are  winged,  and  the  neoten 
apl«'rvHs$.  In  the  two  last  the  antennae  gradually  enlarge,  and  tbe 
lwi|»th  of  their  first  joint  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  third  of  the 
whi>|«»  or^n;  the  second  s  almost  as  long  as  the  third,  and  has  tiie 


\  ^  Th(«««  in  vhich  th«  females  differ  from  the  males  or  are  heterofynotf^ 
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forni  of  a  reversed  cone.    The  labrum  of  the  neuters  is  large,  cor- 
neous, and  falls  perpendicularly  under  the  mandibles. 
These  Hyrnenoptera  compose  the  genus 

Formica,  Lin. 

Or  that  of  the  Ants,  so  highly  celebrated  for  their  forenght,  and  so  well 
known,  some  by  their  depredations  in  our  houses,  where  they  attack  our 
8U£^  and  presenred  viands,  communicating  to  them  at  the  same  time  a 
musky  and  disagreeable  odour,  and  others  by  the  injury  they  do  to  our 
trees,  by  gnawing  their  interior  in  order  to  form  domicils  for  their  colonies. 

The  abdominal  pedicle  of  these  Insects  is  in  the  form  of  a  scale  or  knot» 
either  double  or  single,  a  character  by  which  they  are  easily  recognized. 
Their  antennx  are  geniculate^  and  usually  somewhat  largest  near  the  extre- 
mity; the  head  is  triangular,  with  oval  or  rounded  and  entire  eyes,  and  the 
clypeus  large;  the  mandibles  are  very  strong  in  the  greater  number,  but 
vary  greatly  as  to  form  in  the  neuters;  the  maxillx  and  labium  are  small; 
the  palpi  are  filiform,  and  those  of  the  maxillx  the  longest;  the  thorax  is 
compressed  laterally,  and  the  almost  ovoidal  abdomen  furnished,  in  the  fe- 
males and  neuters,  sometimes  with  a  sting,  and  sometimes  with  glands  that 
secrete  a  particular  acid  called /ormic. 

They  form  communitiw  which  are  frequently  extremely  numerous. 
Each  species  consists  of  three  kinds  of  individuals:  nuUea  Sindfemala  which 
are  furnished  with  long  wings,  less  veined  than  those  of  the  other  Hymen- 
optera  of  this  section,  and  very  deciduous;  and  neuters^  destitute  of  wings, 
which  are  merely  females  with  imperfect  ovaries.  The  males  and  females 
are  merely  found  within  the  domicil  in  transitu.  They  leave  it  the  moment 
their  wings  are  developed.  The ,  females  wander  to  a  distance  from 
their  birth-place,  and  having  detached  their  wings  by  means  of  their  feet, 
found  a  new  colony.  Some  of  those  however  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ant-hills  are  arrested  by  the  neuters,  who  force  them  to  return  to  their 
domicil,  tear  oiF  their  wing^,  prevent  them  from  leaving  it,  and  force  them 
to  deposit  their  eggs  there — it  is  thought,  however,  that  they  are  violently 
expelled  the  moment  that  operation  is  effected. 

The  neuierSt  which  are  distinct,  not  only  by  the  want  of  wing^  and  ocelli, 
but  also  by  the  size  of  their  head,  the  strength  of  their  mandibles,  their 
more  compressed  and  frequently  knotted  thorax,  and  their  proportionally 
longer  leg^  have  the  sole  charge  of  all  the  economy  of  the  habitation,  and 
the  rearing  of  the  young.  The  nature  and  form  of  their  nests  or  ant-hills 
vary  according  to  the  particular  instinct  of  the  species.  They  usually  es- 
tablish it  in  the  g^und;  in  its  construction  some  only  employ  particles  of 
earth,  and  almost  entirely  conceal  it;  others  seize  on  fragments  of  various 
bodies  and  with  them  raise  oonical  or  dome>like  hillocks  over  the  spot  in 
which  they  are  domiciliated.  Some  establish  their  dwelling  in  the  trunks 
of  old  trees,  the  interior  of  which  they  perforate  in  every  direction  in  the 
manner  of  a  labyrinth,  in  which  the  detached  particles  are  also  employed. 
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Varioiis  and  apfiaKiitly  iireguUr  gilleries  lead  to  the  pTtimhr 

of  their  young. 

The  neuters  roam  abroad  in  search  of  prorifioniy  ^pear  to  iotercooiiBB- 
nicate  the  success  of  their  labours  by  the  senses  of  touch  and  saeD,  and  to 
aid  and  asast  each  other.  Fruit,  Insects,  or  their  lairx,  dead  bodies  of 
ffn^l  quadnipeds  and  birds,  &c,  constitute  their  food.  They  feed  die 
UiTx  with  their  mouths,  transport  them  in  fine  weather  to  the  extmnl  n- 
perficies  of  the  hill,  in  order  that  they  may  recdve  additioiial  wamdi,  tad 
take  them  down  again  on  the  approach  of  night  or  bad  weather,  deiead 
them  from  thdr  enemies,  and  look  to  their  preservation  with  the  greatest 
fidelity,  particularly  when  the  hill  is  disturbed.  They  pay  equal  stteatioa 
to  the  n^'mphs,  some  of  which  are  enclosed  in  a  cocoon,  and  the  othoi 
naked;  they  tear  open  the  envelope  of  the  former  when  the  moment  of  their 
ultimate  metamorphosis  has  arrived.  The  name  of  eggt  b  Tulgatly  ^>pfied 
to  the  larrc  and  nymphs. 

Moatt  Ant^iills  are  wholly  composed  of  individuals  of  the  san 
Nature,  however,  has  deviated  fix>m  this  plan  with  respect  to  the  F, 
in  or  Amaion-ant,  and  that  which  I  have  called  the  aangumea,  Thdr 
neuters,  by  open  nolence,  procure  auxiliaries  of  their  own  caste,  but  of 
different  species,  which  I  have  designated  by  the  names  of  nocp^eai^^  and 
auiwujr.  When  the  heat  of  the  day  begins  to  lessen,  and  exactly  it  the 
same  hour,  at  least  for  several  days,  the  Jhnazam  or  Legionariei  quit  their 
nest*  ad^-ance  in  a  solid  column,  more  or  less  numerous  or  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  population,  and  march  upon  the  Ant-hill  they  wish  to  attack. 
They  sooa  penetrate  into  it  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  inbabi^ 
ants,  seUe  the  lartx  and  nymphs  of  the  neuters  peculiar  to  the  invaded 
commuutt)-,  and  transport  them  in  the  same  warlike  order  to  their  ovn 
domicil,  where  they  are  attended  to  in  conmion  with  the  posterity  of  their 
conquerors  by  other  neuters  of  their  own  species  in  a  perfect  itate  that 
have  either  been  metamorphosed  there,  or  torn  from  their  original  dwelfim*. 
Such  b  the  composition  of  the  mixed  JbU-hilU, 

It  b  well  known  that  the  Ant  b  cxtra\'agant]y  fond  of  a  ffnixharipf  fiqoid 
that  exudes  from  the  bodies  of  the  Aphides  and  Gallinsecta.  Four  or  five 
specias  convey  both  these  Aphides  and  their  eggs,  particularly  in  bad  weather, 
to  the  bottom  of  their  nests,  and  even  fight  for  the  right  of  posseanoa. 
Some  construct  little  galleries  of  earth,  leading  from  the  Ant-hill,  vhidi 
extend  throughout  the  entire  length  of  trees  to  the  very  branches  that  sit 
loaded  with  these  Insects. 

Both  nudes  and  females  perish  towards  the  close  of  autumn,  or  on  the 
first  appnikach  of  winter.  The  labourers  pass  the  winter  in  their  hill  m  a 
torpid  »tate. 

This  great  genus  b  now  divided  into  \'arious  subgenera. 


Tho  remaining  Ilcterogyna  arc  solitary  Insects.     Each  species 
is  composed  of  but  two  kind:>  of  iudividiiab,  toifi|^ed  wumU*  and  op- 
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terous  females;  tbe  latter  are  always  armed  with  a  powerful  sting. 
The  antennsB  are  filiform  or  setaceous,  and  vibratile;  their  first  and 
third  joints  are  elongated,  and  the  length  of  the  first  is  never  equal 
to  the  third  of  the  total  length  of  the  whole  organ. 
They  form  the  genus 

MuTiLLA,  Lin. 

These  Insects  are  found  in  hot  and  sandy  localities.  The  female  runs 
with  great  quickness,  and  is  always  seen  on  the  gpround.  The  males  fre- 
quently alight  on  flowers,  but  their  mode  of  life  is  unknown. 

FAMILY  II. 

F0SS0RES.(1) 

The  second  family  of  this  section  comprises  those  Hymenoptera 
armed  with  a  sting,  in  which  all  the  individuals  of  both  sexes  are 
furnished  with  wings,  and  live  solitarily;  in  which  the  legs  are  ex- 
clusively adapted  for  walking,  and  in  several  for  digging.  The 
ligula  is  always  more  or  less  widened  at  its  extremity,  and  never 
filiform  or  setaceous.     The  wings  are  always  extended. 

They  compose  the  genus 

Sphex,  Lin. 

Most  females  of  this  genus  place  beside  their  eg^,  in  the  nests  they  have 
constructedi  most  commonly  in  the  earth  or  in  wood,  yarious  Insects  or 
their  larvae,  and  sometimes  Arachnides,  previously  pierced  with  their  sting, 
to  serve  as  food  for  their  young.  The  larvae  are  always  destitute  of  feet, 
resemble  little  worms,  and  undergo  a  metamorphosis  in  the  cocoon  they 
have  spun  previous  to  becoming  nymphs.  The  perfect  Insect  is  usually 
very  active  and  lives  on  flowers.  The  maxillae  and  lip  are  elongated  and  in 
the  form  of  a  proboscis  in  many. 

The  numerous  subgenera  derived  from  the  g^reat  g^nus  Sphex,  are  now 
distributed  into  seven  principal  sections,  viz.  the  Seolieia,  Sapigytea,  Sph^- 
gidcif  Bembeddes,  Larraies,  Nyssonea  and  Crabronitea, 


(1)  Diggers. 


3  H 
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FAMILY  III. 
DIPLOPTEIIA. 

The  third  family  of  the  Aculeata  is  the  only  one  of  that  Kction, 
in  which  with  but  few  exceptions  we  find  the  superior  wmgt  folded 
longitudinally.  The  antennce  are  usually  geniculate  and  dante,  or 
thickest  at  the  end.  The  eyes  are  emarginated.  The  protboru  ii 
prolonged  behind,  on  each  side,  to  the  origin  of  the  wings.  The 
body  is  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  and  black,  more  or  less  maculated 
with  Tellow  or  fulvous. 

m 

Many  of  these  Insects  form  temporary  communities  composed  of 
three  sorts  of  individuals,  males,  females,  and  neuters.  Such  of  the 
females  as  survive  the  severity  of  the  winter  commence  the  nest  uA 
take  care  of  the  larvs.  They  are  subsequently  oasiated  by  the  neu- 
ters. We  will  divide  the  Diploptera  into  two  tribes.  The  type  of 
the  first,  that  of  the  Masaru>£s,  Lat.,  is  the  genus 

Masaris,  Fab. 

The  jkntennx  at  the  first  glance  seem  to  be  composed  of  but  eight  joiots, 
the  ei^ih»  vi^  the  following  ones,  forming  an  almost  indistinctly  articti- 
U:;^i  cl-db«  rvxinded  or  very  obtuse  at  the  end.  The  ligula  is  terminited  by 
t^v"  'iir^rxis  vhich  can  be  withdrawn  into  a  tube  formed  by  its  base.  There 
ar«  but  tvo  complete  cubital  cells  in  the  superior  wings.  The  middle  of 
the  juitcric?  margin  of  the  clypeus  is  emarginated  and  receivei  the  kbrao 
ia  the  cotch. 

Tht*  second  tribe  of  the  Diploptera,  that  of  the  Vesparuc,  iscooh 
{K>$<\i  of  the  genus 

Vespa,  Lin. 

WhcTf  the  antennx  alwayt  present  thirteen  distinct  joints  in  the  miles  aai 

tm^::vl^^  ;n  an  eloncsted,  pointed,  and  sometimea— in  the  male*— booketi 

c\tre:r. !]»    they  jcv  alwm]b-s  geniculate,  at  least  in  the  females  and  ncutcv 

t>.v'  l^gTua  1$  A'cnciimes  divided  into  four  plumose  filaments,  and  sometinefl 

S.U>Na:o  «-.:h  four  jrUndular  points  at  the  end,  one  on  each  lateral  Iobe,&3i 

lis."  rvsjuv.v^  t»  o  ^n  the  intermediate  one,  which  is  larger,  widened,  »ci 

c'.sfc*->|:',vjL;<Ni  v^r  bitiJ  *t  its  extremity.    The  mandibles  arc  strong  and  do 

uv,n;      1">^  oS^u*  i»  large.     The  females  and  neuters  are  armed  with  an 

v\;T\-t',vS  p^»wrrt\il  and  rcnomous  sting.     Several  of  them  form  commun.- 

I;,"*  vnv.v:nv,n;  ^^l'•.ho  three  sorts  of  individuals. 

t>«-  Ur« «  arc  rcmufonn,  destitute  of  feet,  and  enclosed  separately  la » 
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cell  where  they  sometimes  live  on  the  bodies  of  Insects  placed  thereby  the 
mother  at  the  time  she  deposited  the  egg,  and  sometimes  on  tlie  nectar  of 
flowers,  juices  of  fruits  and  animal  matters,  elaborated  in  the  stomach  of 
the  mother,  or  that  of  the  neuters,  who  feed  them  daily. 

Wasps  properly  so  called,  unite  in  numerous  societies  composed  of  makst 
females  and  neuters.  The  two  last  detach  particles  of  old  wood  or  bark 
with  their  mandibles,  moisten  and  reduce  them  into  a  pultaceous  mass  re- 
sembling that  of  paper  or  pasteboard,  and  construct  combs  or  nests  with  it 
that  are  usually  horizontal,  and  suspended  above  by  one  or  more  pedicles; 
on  the  inferior  side  is  a  range  of  vertical  cells  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  and 
truncated  pyramids.  These  cells  are  approximated  exclusively  to  the  use 
of  the  larvae  and  nymphs,  a  cell  to  each.  The  number  of  combs  that  com- 
pose this  nest  varies.  It  is  sometimes  exposed,  and  at  others  surrounded 
by  an  envelope,  pierced  with  a  common  and  almost  always  central  opening, 
which  sometimes  corresponds  to  a  series  of  holes  which  communicate  with 
the  interior;  the  combs  adhere  to  the  parietes  of  the  envelope,  whether 
they  be  in  the  open  air  or  concealed  in  the  earth  or  hollows  of  trees.  The 
fig^ure  of  these  structures  varies  according  to  the  species. 

The  females  commence  the  business  alone,  and  lay  eg^  that  produce 
neuters  or  labourers,  which  asnst  in  enlarging  the  nest  and  taking  care  of 
the  succeeding  young  ones.  The  community  is  solely  composed  of  these 
two  kinds  of  individuals  imtil  the  beginning  of  autumn,  at  which  period  the 
young  males  and  females  make  their  appearance.  All  the  larve  and  nymphs 
which  cannot  complete  their  ultimate  metamorphosis  before  the  month  of 
November  are  put  to  death  and  dragged  from  their  cells  by  the  labourers^ 
which  perish  along  with  the  nudes  on  the  approach  of  winter.  Some  of 
the  females  survive,  and  in  the  spring  become  the  founders  of  a  new  colony. 

Wasps  feed  on  Insects,  idands  of  various  sorts,  or  fruit,  and  nourish  their 
larvae  with  the  juices  of  these  substances.  The  latter,  which  on  account 
of  the  inferior  situation  of  the  mouths  of  their  cells  are  placed  with  their 
head  downwards,  shut  themselves  up  and  spin  a  cocoon  when  about  to  be- 
come nymphs. 


FAMILY  IV. 

ANTHOPHILA,  Lat(l) 

The  fourth  and  last  family  of  the  Aculeata,  in  the  faculty  of  col- 
lecting the  pollen  of  flowers,  usually  possessed  by  the  two  posterior 
legs,  presents  a  peculiar  character  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  families  of  Insects.     The  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  of  those  legs 


(1)  Lovers  of  flowers. 
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is  very  large,  strongly  compressed,  and  forms  a  square  palette  on 
reversed  triangle. 

The  maxillse  and  lips  are  most  commonly  very  long,  and  compose 
a  sort  of  proboscis.  The  ligula  is  most  frequently  shaped  like  the 
head  of  a  lance,  or  resembles  a  very  long  thread,  the  eztrenitf  of 
which  is  downy  or  hairy.  The  larvae  feed  exclusively  on  hone?  and 
the  pollen  of  flowers.  The  perfect  Insect  feeds  on  the  honey  of  the 
latter  only. 

These  Hymenoptera  embrace  the  genus 

Apis,  Lin. 

Or  that  of  the  Bees,  which  I  will  divide  into  two  sections. 

In  those  of  the  first  or  the  Afdrekxtjs,  Lat.,  the  iDtermediate  (^TisioB 
of  the  ligula  is  cordiformor  lanceolate,  shorter  than  its  sheath,  and  best 
underneath  in  some,  and  almost  straight  in  others. 

These  Insects  live  solitarily,  and  consist  of  but  two  kinds  of  iodiridiiilii 
males  and  females.  Most  of  the  females  collect  the  pollen  of  flowers  with 
the  hairs  of  their  posterior  legs,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  little  honey  form  it 
into  a  paste  (bee-bread),  with  which  they  feed  their  larvae.  They  excante 
deep  holes,  and  frequently  in  hard  ground,  along  the  borders  of  roads,  or 
in  the  fields,  in  which  they  place  this  paste  along  with  an  egg;  they  then 
close  the  aperture  with  earth. 

rhcy  form  various  genera,  such  as  Hylanu,  CoUeies,  &c. 

The  second  section  of  the  Anthophila,  that  of  the  Afiabi jb,  Lat ,  codd- 
prises  those  species  in  which  the  mediate  division  of  the  ligula  is  at  least  ai 
long  as  the  mentum  or  its  tubular  shield,  and  is  filiform  or  setaceous.  The 
maxillae  and  labium  are  much  elongated  and  form  a  sort  of  proboscis  which, 
when  at  rest,  is  geniculate  and  bent  under. 

The  Apiariae  eitlicr  live  solitarily  or  form  communities. 

The  former  never  consist  of  more  than  the  ordinary  number  of  indiriduali, 
and  each  female  provides  singly  for  her  young.  The  posterior  legs  of  their 
females  are  neither  furnished  with  a  brush  on  the  inner  side  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  tarsi,  nor  with  a  particular  depression  on  the  exterior  side  of 
their  tibiae;  this  side,  as  well  as  the  same  of  the  first  joint  of  the  tarii,  ismost 
commonly  and  densely  covered  with  hairs. 

One  of  the  most  common  genera  of  this  section,  vulg^ly  called  Httrnhk- 
Bees,  is  the 

Xtlocopa,  Lat.  Fab. 

The  Xylocopae  resemble  larg^  Itombi.  Their  body  is  usually  bhck, 
sometimes  partially  covered  with  a  yellow  down;  the  wings  are  frequentlj 
violet,  cupreous  or  green,  and  brilliant.  The  male,  in  several  spcdes, 
differs  considerably  from  the  female.  Their  eyes  are  large  and  approxi* 
mated  superiorly.     Their  anterior  legs  are  dilated  imd  ciliated. 
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X  violaeeOf  L.  About  one  inch  in  length;  black,  with  Tiolet-black  wings, 
a  russet  ring  round  the  antennx  of  the  male.  The  female  bores  a  long 
vertical  hole  in  the  body  she  has  selected,  usually  old  dry  wood  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  parallel  to  its  surface.  It  is  divided  into  several  cells  by 
horizontal  septa  formed  with  agglutinated  rasping^  of  wood.  She  then, 
commencing  with  the  lowest,  deposits  an  eg^  and  some  paste  in  each  of 
them.     She  sometimes  bores  three  canals  in  the  same  piece  of  wood. 

There  are  several  other  genera  of  solitary  Apiarix. 

The  last  of  the  Apiarie  form  communities  composed  of  ma/e«  and /tmo/iw, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  neutere  or  hbourera.  In  the  internal  face  of 
the  posterior  tibix  of  these  latter  individuals  is  a  smooth  depression,  in 
which  they  place  the  pellet  of  pollen  collected  with  the  silken  down  c^ 
brush  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  of  the  same 
leg.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  very  small  and  formed  of  a  single  joint  The 
antennx  are  geniculate. 

Sometimes  the  posterior  tibix  are  terminated  by  two  spines,  as  in 

BoMBus,  Lat  Fab. 

Where  the  labrum  is  transversal,  the  pseudo-proboscis  is  much  shorter 
than  the  body,  and  the  second  joint  of  the  labial  palpi  terminates  in  a  point, 
bearing  the  two  others  on  its  outer  side. 

These  Insects(l)  are  well  known  to  children,  who  frequently  put  them 
to  death  in  order  to  obtain  the  honey  contained  within  their  body.  They 
inhabit  subterranean  nests  in  communities  of  fifty  or  sixty,  and  sometimes 
of  two  or  three  hundred  individuals.  The  society  is  dissolved  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  It  is  composed  of  malea,  distinguished  by  their  small 
size,  reduced  head,  narrow  mandibles,  bearded,  and  terminated  by  two 
teeth,  and  frequently  by  a  difference  of  colours;  of  females,  which  are 
larger  than  the  others,  furnished  with  mandibles  formed  like  a  spoon,  as  is 
also  the  case  with  those  of  the  neuters  or  labourers;  the  latter,  as  to  size,  are 
intermediate  between  the  males  and  females. 

Such  of  the  ordinary  females  as  have  escaped  the  severity  of  the  winter 
take  advantage  of  the  first  fine  weather  to  construct  their  nests.  One  spe- 
ws-^pis  lapidaria — establishes  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  under 
stones,  but  aU  the  others  form  their  habitation  in  it,  frequenUy  descending 
to  a  depth  of  one  or  two  feet,  in  the  way  we  are  about  to  describe.  Diy 
plains,  fields,  and  hills  are  the  localities  they  select  These  subterranean 
cavities,  which  are  of  considerable  extent  and  wider  than  high,  have  the 
figure  of  a  dome.  The  ceiling  is  constructed  with  earth  and  with  moss, 
carded  by  these  Insects,  which  they  transport  there,  fibre  by  fibre,  entering 
the  cavity  backwards.  A  coating  of  coarse  wax  is  laid  over  its  walls.  Some- 
times a  simple  opening,  designedly  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  serves 


(1)  They  are  commonly  confounded  with  the  Xylocopx,  and  are  also 
called  Humbk-Bta. 
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for  an  entnace,  and  then  again  a  winding  passage  corered  with  mon,  ami 
a  f  x>t  or  two  long,  leads  to  the  domicil.    The  bottom  of  the  caTity  is  lined 
with  a  layer  of  le&res,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  brood.    The  fenuJes 
first  place  brown,  irregular,  mamilliform  masses  of  wax  there,  catted ^A 
bj  Reaumur,  and  which,  on  account  of  their  shape  and  colour,  he  coroptres 
to  truffles.     Their  internal  carities  are  destined  to  enclose  the  eggs  ind 
lame.     There  the  latter  lire  in  society  until  the  moment  has  arriTed  vben 
they  are  to  become  nymphs;  they  then  separate  and  spin  oroid  and  iilkn 
cocoons,  laid  rertically  against  each  other.     In  this  state  the  Insect  is  alwin 
rerersed,  or,  like  the  female  nymphs  of  the  common  Bee,  with  the  bead 
downwards;  we  always  find  these  cocoons  perforated  inferiorly,  when  tbe 
perfect  Insects  hare  left  them.    Reaumur  says  that  the  larrae  feed  on  tbe 
wax  which  forms  their  dwelling;  according  to  Huber,  it  merely  protects 
them  from  cold  and  wet,  their  aliment  consisting  of  a  tolerably  large  quan- 
tity of  pollen  moistened  with  honey,  with  which  the  labourers  carefully 
supply  them;  when  it  b  consumed  they  perforate  the  corer  of  their  celk, 
furnish  them  with  more,  and  shut  them  up  agfain.    They  even  enlarge  them 
when  the  increased  growth  of  the  larrae  causes  them  to  be  too  much  confined. 
We  also  find  in  these  nests  three  or  four  small  bodies  composed  of  brown 
wax,  or  the  same  matter  as  the  patce,  and  shaped  like  tumblers  or  almost 
cylindrical  pots,  alwa>*s  open,  and  more  or  less  filled  with  good  honev. 
These  reservoirs  of  the  honey  are  not  always  placed  in  the  same  situation. 
The  Im-x  are  hatched  in  four  or  five  days  after  the  eggs  have  been  laid, 
and  complete  their  metamorphosis  in  the  months  of  June  and  Jidy.    Tbe 
labourers  remove  the  wax  that  clogs  their  cocoon  to  facilitate  their  issue, 
and  assist  the  female  in  her  work.     The  number  of  cells  which  serre  u 
habitations  to  the  larv*  and  nymphs  increases,  and  they  form  irreguhr 
combs  placed  in  stones,  on  the  edges  of  which  we  particularly  obserre  tbe 
brown  patcc  of  Reaumur.     According  to  Iluber,  the  labourers  are  ei* 
tremcly  fond  of  the  ova  of  the  female,  and  sometimes,  in  her  absence,  even 
break  open  the  cells  in  which  they  are  deposited,  in  order  to  suck  the 
milky  fluid  they  contain!  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  which  seems  to  beb'c 
the  known  attachment  of  the  labourers  for  the  germs  of  that  r»ce  of  which 
they  are  the  protectors  and  guardians.     The  wax  produced  by  them,  ac- 
cording to  this  same  naturalist,  has  the  same  origin  as  tliat  of  our  domestic 
Bee,  or  is  merely  elaborated  honey  that  also  transudes  through  the  intemli 
x>f  some  of  the  abdominal  annult. 

Sometimes  the  social  Apiarix  have  no  spines  at  the  extremity  of  their 
posterior  tibix,  as  in 

Aris,  lAt. 

Or  that  of  the  Bee  properly  so  called,  where  the  first  joint  of  the  poste- 
rjor  tarsi  of  the  labourers  forms  a  long  square,  and  is  furnished  on  the  inner 
side  with  a  silken  down  divided  into  transverse  or  striated  bands. 

'ApUmdUfiM,!^   (The  Honey-Bee).    BUckish;  acutcllum  and  abdomen 
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of  the  mme  colour;  a  transrene  greyish  band,  formed  of  down,  at  the  base 
of  the  third  and  following  abdominal  annuli. 

The  true  Bees  are  much  smaller  and  more  oblong  than  the  Bombi.  Their 
body  is  merely  furnished  with  down  in  particular  places,  and  its  colours 
vary  but  little.  Their  communities  consist  of  labourers  or  neuters^  usually 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  in  number,  and  sometimes  extending  to 
thirty  thousand;  of  from  six  to  eight  hundred  males,  and  in  some  hives  of  a 
thousand  and  more,  called  Drones,  and  commonly  of  a  single  female^  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients  as  the  king  or  head  of  the  community,  and  styled  a 
queen  by  us. 

The  labourers^  smaller  than  the  others,  hare  their  antennx  composed  of 
twelve  joints,  and  the  abdomen  of  six  annuli;  the  first  joint  of  the  posterior 
tarsi,  or  the  square  piece,  is  dilated  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  palette,  at  the 
exterior  angle  of  their  base,  and  densely  covered  on  its  inner  side  with  short 
fine,  silky  down;  they  are  armed  with  a  sting.  The  female,  presents  the 
same  characters,  but  the  abdomen  of  the  labourers  is  idiorter.  Their  man- 
dibles are  spoon-shaped,  and  not  dentated.  In  the  outer  ude  of  their  pos- 
terior tibisB  is  that  smooth  depression  edged  with  hairs^  called  the  eorbeille 
or  basket. 

The  males  and  females  are  the  largest;  their  mandibles  are  hairy  and 
eroarginated  under  the  point;  the  proboscis  is  shorter,  particularly  in  the 
males.  These  latter  differ  from  the  former  and  from  the  labourers  in  their 
antennae,  which  consbt  of  thirteen  joints;  in  their  more  rounded  head  and 
larger  eyes,  elongated  and  united  above;  in  their  smaller  and  more  hairy 
mandibles,  in  the  absence  of  a  sting,  in  the  four  short  anterior  legs,  of 
which  the  two  first  are  arcuated,  and  finally  in  the  square  piece  which  has 
neither  palette  nor  silken  brush. 

The  interior  of  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  females  and  labourers  presents 
two  stomachs,  the  intestines,  and  poison  sac.  A  tolerably  large  aperture 
situated  at  the  superior  base  of  the  proboscis,  under  the  labrum,  and  closed 
by  a  little  triangular  piece  called  langue  by  R^aumer,  the  epipharynx  of 
Savigny,  transmits  the  aliment  and  leads  to  a  slender  (esophagi  that  tra- 
verses the  interior  of  the  thorax,  and  thence  passes  to  the  anterior  stomach, 
or  rather  crop,  which  contains  the  honey.  The  following  stomach,  accord- 
ing to  Reaumur,  contuns  the  pollen  or  wax-like  matter,  and  has  its  surface 
marked  by  annular  and  transverse  rugae;  in  the  manner  of  hoops.  This 
abdominal  cavity  of  the  females  contains  two  large  ovaries  composed  of 
numerous  sacculi,  each  of  which  encloses  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  eggs. 
According  to  the  observations  of  Huber,  Jun.,  the  inferior  senu-annuli 
of  the  abdomen  of  the  labourers,  the  first  and  last  excepted,  have  each,  on 
their  internal  surface,  two  pouches  in  which  the  wax  is  secreted  and  mould- 
ed into  laminx,  that  afterwards  ooze  out  through  the  intervals  between  the 
rings. 

These  observations  on  the  internal  anatomy  of  the  Bee,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  few  modifications,  will  apply  to  the  Bombi  properly  so  called. 
Wax,  according  to  the  experiments  of  the  same  naturalists,  is  nothing  more 
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thftn  eUbormted  honey,  and  the  pollen  mixed  with  a  Iitde  of  that 
only  serres  as  food  for  these  Insects  and  thur  lairae. 

We  have  seen  that  the  labourers  or  working  bees  resemble  the  famlef 
in  sereral  particulars.  Certain  curious  experiments  have  proved  that  they 
are  of  one  sex«  and  that  they  are  merely  females  that  have  not  been  folly 
dereloped  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  food  ghren  to  them  wlole  in 
the  state  of  lame. 

The  substance  of  which  their  combs  are  composed,  being  ill  adapted  to 
resist  the  effects  of  the  weather,  and  as  they  do  not  construct  a  nest  or  ge- 
neral envelope,  these  Insects  can  only  establish  their  colonies  in  caiitiei 
whoe  their  work  finds  a  natural  shelter.  The  labourers,  which  are  sloae 
charged  with  the  work,  form  those  laminat  composed  of  two  opposing  rows 
ofhexagooalahreoli  with  a  pyramidal  base  fonned  of  three  rhombs.  Tbeie 
ahreoli  have  received  the  name  of  ee/!b,  and  each  lamina  that  of  eoM^  They 
are  always  perpendicular,  parallel,  fixed  at  top  or  by  one  of  the  edge%  sad 
separated  by  spaces  which  allow  the  Bees  to  pass  between  them.  The 
ceUs  are  thus  placed  horiizontally.  Distinguished  geometrioans  have  de- 
monstrated that  their  form  is  the  most  economical  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  wax,  and  the  most  advantageous  as  to  the  extent  of  the  space 
contained  in  each  cell.  Bees,  however,  know  how  to  modify  this  form  ac* 
cording  to  circumstimces.  They  cut  away  and  fit  their  faces  piece  by  piece. 
These  cells,  with  the  exception  of  that  proper  to  the  larva  and  nymph  of 
the  female,  are  almost  equal;  some  contain  the  brood,  and  the  remainder 
the  honey  and  pollen  of  Bowers.  Some  of  the  cells  containing  honey  ire 
open,  and  the  remainder,  or  those  held  in  reserve,  are  sealed  up  with  a  flit 
or  slightly  convex  lid.  The  rojral  cells,  which  vary  in  number  from  two  to 
forty,  arc  much  larger,  almost  cylindncal,  somewhat  narrower  at  the  eod,aDd 
have  little  cavities  on  their  external  surface.  They  usually  hang  from  the 
marpn  of  the  combs,  in  the  manner  of  stalactites,  so  that  the  larvae  con- 
taincvl  in  them  are  in  a  reversed  position.  Some  of  them  weigh  as  much 
as  one  hundred  and  tiftv  of  the  ordinar\'  cells.  The  cells  of  the  males  are 
of  an  intermediate  size,  between  those  of  the  preceding  and  those  of  the 
labourers,  and  pUced  here  and  there.  Bees  always  continue  their  cooihs 
from  above  downwards.  They  stop  the  little  chinks  and  apertures  of  thdr 
domicil  with  a  species  of  mastich,  which  they  collect  from  different  trees, 
calleil  propoHs, 

Bees  take  care  to  furnish  their  lanx  with  patee  in  quantities  propoitioiied 
to  their  agv,  ami  on  which  they  cling  with  their  bodies  curved  into  an  arc 
Si\  or  seven  days  aflcr  they  are  hatched,  they  prepare  to  undergo  thdr 
metamorphoses.  Shut  up  in  their  cells  by  the  labourers  who  close  the  ori- 
fice with  a  convex  lid,  they  line  the  paneties  of  their  domicil  with  a  tioue  of 
silk,  spin  a  cocoon,  become  nymphs,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  about  twehe 
s,  issue  forth  in  their  perfect  state.  The  labourers  immediately  clean  out 
tne  vacant^cells,  in  order  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
*^other  egg.    This  is  not  the  case  however  with  the  rojril  cellsi  they  sre 
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destroyed  and  new  ones  constructed  if  necessaiy .  The  eggs  contaimng 
males  are  produced  two  months  later,  and  those  producing  females  soon 
after  the  latter. 

DreadAil  combats  sometimes  take  place  among  Bees.  At  a  particular 
epoch  the  labourers  put  the  drones  to  death,  extending  the  carnage  even 
to  the  larvae  and  nymphs  of  that  sex. 

Bees  hare  enemies  both  external  and  internal,  and  are  subject  to  Tarioos 
diseases. 

The  true  Bees  are  only  found  in  the  eastern  continent!  and  those  of 
southern  and  eastern  Europe,  and  of  Egypt,  differ  from  those  that  inhabit 
France,  which  hare  been  transported  to  America  and  other  phcei^  iHiere 
they  are  now  naturalized. 


ORDER  X. 
LEPID0PTERA.(1) 

The  tenth  order  of  Insects  terminates  the  series  of  those  which 
are  furnished  with  four  wings,  and  presents  characters  exclusively 
peculiar  to  it. 

Both  sides  of  the  wings  are  covered  with  small,  coloured  scales^ 
resembling  farinaceous  dust,  that  are  removed  by  merely  coming  in 
contact  with  the  finger.  A  proboscis,  to  which  the  name  of  lingua 
or  tongue  has  been  affixed,  rolled  spiraUy  between  two  palpi,  cov- 
ered with  scales  or  hairs,  forms  the  most  important  part  of  the  mouth, 
and  is  the  instrument  with  which  these  Insects  extract  the  nectar 
from  flowers,  their  only  aliment.  In  our  general  observations  upon 
the  class  of  Insects,  we  have  seen,  that  this  proboscis  or  trunk  is 
composed  of  two  tubular^  threads,  representing  the  maxillie,  each 
bearing,  near  its  external  base,  a  very  small  (^svperiar)  palpus  in  the 
form  of  a  tubercle.  The  apparent  (iii/mor)  palpi,  those  which 
form  a  sort  of  sheath  to  the  proboscis,  replace  the  labial  palpi  of  the 
triturating  Insects;  they  are  cylindrical  Or  conical,  usually  turned 
up,  composed  of  three  joints,  and  inserted  in  a  fixed  labium,  which 
forms  the  paries  of  the  portion  of  the  buccal  cavity,  inferior  to  the 
proboscis.  Two  little  and  scarcely  distinct,  corneous,  and  more  or 
less  ciliated  pieces,  situated,  one  on  each  side,  on  the  anterior  and 


(1)  Scaly-winged. 
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iipMior  nugiD  of  dM  fioBi  of  the  hetd,  near  die  ejret,  seoB  to  be 
WMtigta  of  mmdiMqu  Finally,  we  observe,  and  in  equaDyexigiiov 
pfopoitioDs,  the  labnun  or  upper  lip. 

The  antenns  vary  and  are  always  midtiarticBlated.  Two  ooelfi 
are  observable  in  several  species,  but  concealed  between  the  scales. 
The  three  segments  of  which  the  trunk  of  the  hezapoda  is  composed, 
are  miited  in  one  single  body;  the  first  is  very  short,  and  die  two 
othen  are  confbonded  together.  The  scntellum  is  triangolar,  bot 
the  apex  b  ^hrected  towards  the  head.  Hie  wings  are  naplj 
imned,  and  vary  in  nae,  figare  and  position;  in  several,  the  ioferior 
ooss  are  plaited  longitudinally  near  their  inner  margin.  At  tke 
base  of  each  of  the  superior  wings  b  a  kind  of  epaulette,  prolopged 
posteriorly,  that  corresponds  to  the  piece  called  l€^icla  in  the  Hj- 
menoptera.  As  it  is  more  developed  here,  I  will  call  it  pterygtit. 
The  abdomen,  composed  of  from  six  to  seven  annuli,  is  attached  to 
the  thorax  by  a  very  sdmH  portion  of  its  diameter,  and  presents  nei- 
ther sting  nor  ovipositor  analogoos  U\  that  of  the  Hymenoptera.  In 
several  females^  however,  as  in  Cossus^  the  last  rings  become  ntr- 
lowed,  and  extended  to  form  an  oviduct  resembling  a  pointed  and 
retractile  taiL  Tbe  tarsi  always  liave  five  joints.  There  are  neter 
more  than  two  kinds  of  individuals,  males  and  females. 

The  iomales  usually  deposit  their  ova,  frequently  very  nomeioos, 
on  the  vegetable  surfaces  which  are  to  nourish  their  larvas,  and  loos 
after  perish. 

The  larrx  of  Lepidopteroos  Insects  are  well  known  by  the  ntise 
of  caterpillars.  Tbey  have  six  squamous  or  hooked  i^et,  wkicli 
correspond  to  the  legs  of  the  perfect  Insect,  and  from  fonr  to  teo 
additional  membranous  ones,  the  two  last  of  which  are  sitoated  tt 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body;  those  which  have  but  ten  or 
twelve  in  alU  have  been  called,  from  their  mode  of  progression,  ^4h 
mrtr^p.  Several  of  these  geomctrx,  when  at  rest,  renuin  fixed  to 
the  branches  ot'  plants  by  the  hind  feet  alone,  where,  in  the  form, 
colour  aod  direction  of  their  body  they  resemble  a  twig;  thev  cib 
support  themselves  io  this  position  for  a  long  time,  witlwut  exhibit- 
ing the  sliirbtest  symptom  of  life.  So  fiitiguing  an  attitude  moet  re- 
quire prodigious  muscular  force,  and  in  fact  Lyooet  counted  fm 
tkmtaml  andforty-om  wuucUs  in  the  caterpillar  of  the  Cosfst  U^ 
9iperd€u 

The  body  of  these  larvr  is  generally  elongated,  almost  cylindrv 
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cal,  soft,  variously  coloured,  sometimes  naked,  and  sometimes  co- 
vered with  hairs,  tubercles  and  spines.  It  is  composed  of  twelve 
segments  or  annuli,  exclusive  of  the  head,  with  nine  stigmata  on 
each  side.  Their  head  is  invested  with  a  corneous  or  squamous 
dermis, .  and  presents  on  each  side  six  shining  granules,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  ocelli;  it  is  also  furnished  with  two  very  short  and  conical 
antennae,  and  a  mouth  composed  of  strong  mandibles,  two  maxiUae, 
a  labium  and  four  small  palpi.  The  silk  they  employ  is  elaborated 
in  two  long  and  tortuous  internal  vessels,  of  which  the  attenuated 
superior  extremities  terminate  in  the  lip.  A  tubular  and  conical 
mammilla  is  the  spindle  through  which  the  threads  are  spun. 

Most  caterpillars  feed  on  the  leaves  of  plants;  some  gnaw  their 
flowers,  roots,  buds  and  seeds;  others  attack  the  ligneous  or  hardest 
part  of  trees,  soAening  it  by  means  of  a  fluid  which  they  disgorge. 
Certain  species  attack  our  woollens  andiurs,  thereby  doing  us  much 
injury:  even  our  leather,  bacon,  wax  and  lard  are  not  spared  by 
them.  Several  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  a  single  article  of 
diet;  others  are  less  delicate,  and  devour  all  sorts  of  matter8.(l) 

Some  of  them  form  societies,  and  frequently  live  under  a  silken 
tent,  spun  by  them  in  common,  which  even  shelters  them  during  the 
winter.  Several  construct  sheaths  for  themselves,  either  fixed  or 
portable.  Others  make  their  abode  in  the  parenchyma  of.  leaves, 
where  they  form  galleries.  The  greater  number  are  diurnal.  The 
others  never  issue  forth  but  at  night.  The  severity  of  winter,  so 
fatal  to  almost  all  Insects,  does  not  afiect  certain  Phalsns,  which 
only  appear  in  that  season. 

Caterpillars  usually  change  their  skin  four  times,  previously  to 
passing  into  the  state  of  a  nymph  or  chrysalis.  •  Most  of  them 
spin  a  cocoon  in  which  they  enclose  themselves.  A  frequently  red- 
dish liquor  which  lepidopterous  Insects  eject  at  the  moment 
of  their  metamorphosia,  softens  or  weakens  the  extremity  of  the  co- 
coon, and  facilitates  their  exit;  one  of  these  extremities  also  is  ge- 
nerally thinner  than  the  other,  or  presents  a  favourable  issue  by  the 
peculiar  disposition  of  the  fibres.  Other  caterpillars  are  contented 
with  connecting  leaves,  particles  of  earth,  or  of  the  substances  on 
which  they  have  lived,  and  thus  forming  a  rude  cocoon.     The  chry- 


(1)  One  of  the  most  evident  proofs  of  the  divine  providence  is  the  per- 
fect coincidence  of  the  appearance  of  the  cateipillar  with  that  of  the  plant 
on  which  it  is  to  feed. 
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of  thb  dinrtial  Lepidoptera,  ornamented  with  golden  qwn, 
tlie  lenn  chiTsaliSy  are  naked  and  fixed  by  the  paaterior 
of  tke  body.  ^Tbe  nymphs  of  the  Lepidoptcra  present  a 
ttiader,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  our  general  obserra- 
Uoos  on  the  daas  of  Insects.  They  are  swathed  or  reeemblp  wmm- 
Those  of  several  Insects  of  this  order,  particulariy  of  the 
ndergo  their  metamorphosis  in  a  few  days;  they  even  fre- 
^IMfllly  ptodace  two  gmerations  in  the  coorse  of  the  year.  TV 
taisipinm  or  chiysafides  of  others,  however,  remain  dnrinf  the 
matmt  m  ooe  of  these  states,  and  only  appear  as  perfect  Insects  in 
the  spffiflig  or  soauser  of  the  following  year.  Generally  speaksq^, 
the  «ffs  kid  ia  the  ML  are  not  hatched  till  the  ensuing  spring.  TV 
Lsyih^ll^gfa  isBoe  firom  their  envelope  in  the  usual  manner,  or 
ihion^h  a  sKt  vlttch  is  efiected  on  the  back  of  the  thorax. 

The  krae  of  the  Ichnemnonides  and  Chalcidites  deliver  as  bam 
a  gisnl  portioB  of  these  destructive  animals. 

We  wiH  dmk  this  order  into  three  families,  which  correspond  to 
the  three  geoera  of  which  it  is  composed  in  the  system  of  LannsQs. 

FAMILY  I. 

DIURNA. 

This  ftflttlr  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  exterior  margin  of  the 
iciAmor  «iog5  does  not  present  a  rigid,  squamous  seta  or  kind  of 
bmJfc  lor  retaioiog  the  two  superior  ones.  These  latter,  and  ereo 
BKMt  6i?«qiiently  the  former,  arc  raised  perpendicularly  when  the  la- 
sect  IS  at  rest.  The  antenmc  arc  sometimes  terminated  by  a  globu- 
hfonn  indatioo  or  little  club,  and  arc  sometimes  almost  of  equal  thick- 
Bess  ihrooghout  or  even  more  slender,  and  form  a  booked  point  at 
the  extremity.    This  £unily  comprises  the  genus 

Papiuo,  Lin. 

The  hcv«  ilwsys  have  sixteen  foet.  The  chiysalides  are  ahnott  ihri^ 
lMkt^)L  a^e  attftched  by  the  tail,  and  most  comnionly  angular.  The  perfisct 
^M«c^  alvavs  prwVded  with  a  proboscis  or  trunk,  flies  during  the  day  onlr, 
Md  the  c^4MAr9  which  ornament  the  under  part  of  the  wings  do  not  jield 
in  (>«Mi^  l^>  those  which  decorate  their  superior  surface. 


I'hifac  lBMv*ti  Arc  now  divided  into  two  sections .    Those  of  the  first  hrrt 
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but  a  single  pair  of  spun  or  spines  to  theit  tibiae,  which  are  found  on  their 
posterior  extremity.  Their  four  wings  are  raised  perpendicularly  when  at 
rest.  Their  antennx  are  sometimes  inflated  at  the  extremity,  globuUfonn, 
or  in  a  little  club  truncated  and  rounded  at  the  summit,  and  sometimes 
almost  filiform. 

Tliis  section  includes  a  gfreat  variety  of  subgenera,  and  includes  the 
EnigkUy  so  called  by  Linnaeus.  Those  with  red  spots  on  the  breast  are  his 
Troc8  or  Trojans,  and  those  in  which  it  is  wanting,  his  Achivi^  or  Greeks. 
The  genus  Papilio  of  Linnaeus  is  now  cut  up  into  28  subgenera,  for  the 
details  of  which  see  the  great  edition  of  this  work. 

The  second  section  of  the  Diurnal  Lepidoptera  is  composed  of  species 
in  which  the  posterior  tibiae  hare  two  pairs  of  spines,  one  at  their  ex- 
tremity, and  the  other  abore;  such  also  is  the  case  in  the  two  following 
fiunilies.  The  inferior  wings  are  usually  horizontal  when  at  rest,  and  the 
extremity  of  their  antennae  very  often  forms  a  strongly  hooked  point. 

Their  caterpillars,  of  which  however  but  few  are  yet  known,  bend  leaves 
together,  and  spin  an  extremely  thin  cocoon  of  silk  (in  the  cavity),  in  which 
they  become  chrysalides;  the  latter  are  smooth  or  without  ^pg^il^^*  elcva- 
tioDS.    They  compose  two  subgenera: 

HsspsBii,  Fab. 
Or  the  P.  pkbH  urbkolm  of  Linnxus,  in  which  the  termination  of  the  an- 
tennx is  distinctly  globuliform  or  clavate,  and  the  inferior  palpi  are  short, 
broad,  and  densely  covered  with  scales  anteriorly;  and  the 

Uaahia,  Fab: 
Where  the  antennx,  at  first  filiform,  become  attenuated  or  setaceous  at 
the  extremity,  and  where  the  inferior  palpi  are  elongated  and  slender,  with 
the  second  joint  strongly  compressed,  and  the  last  much  smaller,  almost 
cylindrical  and  naked. 


FAMILY  IL 

CREPUSCULARIA. 

In  this  family,  near  the  origin  of  the  external  margin  of  their  in- 
ferior wings,  we  observe  a  rigid  squamous  seta,  in  the  form  of  a 
spine  or  bristle,  which  passes  into  a  hook  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  superior  wings,  maintaining  them,  when  at  rest,  in  a  horizontal 
or  inclined  position.  This  character  is  also  visible  in  the  ensuing 
family,  but  the  Crepuscularia  are  distinguished  from  the  latter  by 
their  antenns,  which  form  an  elongated  club,  either  prismatic  or 
fusiform. 
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The  caterpillars  have  always  sixteen  feet.  The  chrjsalidet  are 
destitute  of  the  points  or  angles  observed  in  most  of  those  of  the  di- 
urnal Lepidoptera,  and  are  usually  enclosed  in  a  cocoon  or  con- 
cealed, either  in  the  earth,  or  under  some  body.  These  LefNdoptera 
frequently  appear  only  in  the  morning  or  evening.  They  compose 
the  genus 

Sphinx,  Lin. 

So  named  from  the  attitude  of  several  of  the  caterpillan,  which  retmribki 
that  of  the  fabled  monster  so  called. 

I  Mrill  divide  this  subgenus  into  four  sections.  The  fiit^  or  tint  of  tie 
HzsPK&i-SpHiirsBs,  connsts  of  Lepidoptera,  which  eridentlj  connect  tike 
Hesperix  with  Sphinx  proper.  The  antennae  are  always  simple,  thickened 
in  the  middle  or  at  the  extremity  which  forms  a  hook,  narrowed  into  a  point 
at  the  end,  and  without  a  tuft  of  scales.  They  all  have  a  very  disdoctpto- 
boscis;  the  inferior  palpi  are  composed  of  three  very  apparent  joints.  la 
some,  the  second  is  elongated  and  strongly  compressed,  the  third  slender, 
almost  cylindrical  and  nearly  naked;  these  palpi  resemble  those  of  the 
Uraniae;  in  others,  they  are  shorter  but  wider,  almost  cylindrical,  and  well 
furnished  with  scales.  The  antennae  of  the  latter  are  only  inflated  at  the 
extremity. 

This  section  is  composed  ofjSgarutOf  Coroms  and  Ctutma. 

Those  of  our  second  section,  or  the  Sphingides,  always  have  the antennx 
terminated  by  a  little  flake  of  scales;  the  inferior  palpi  broad,  (vcomprtSKd 
transversely,  densely  covered  with  scales,  and  the  thiid  joint  usoaDy  ia- 
distinct. 

Most  of  the  caterpillars  have  an  elongated,  smooth  body,  thickest  at  tke 
posterior  extremity,  which  is  furnished  with  a  horn,  and  its  sides  striped 
obliquely  or  longitudinally.  They  live  on  leaves,  and  are  metemorpboied 
in  the  earth  without  spinning  a  cocoon. 

Sphihx  proper. 

Where  the  antennae,  commencing  from  the  middle,  foim  a  primalic  dab, 
simply  ciliated,  or  transversely  striated  on  one  side  in  the  manner  of  a  rvp- 
They  have  a  very  distinct  proboscis  and  fly  with  great  velocity,  hoverio; 
over  flowers  with  a  humming  noise.  In  the  chrysalides  of  some  species 
the  sheath  of  the  proboscis  projects  in  the  manner  of  a  snout. 

S.  Jtropos,  L.  Superior  wings  variegated  with  deep  and  yeOowiili* 
brown,  and  light-yellowish;"  inferior  wingfs  yellow,  with  two  brown  band*; 
a  yellowish  spot  witli  two  black  dots  on  the  thorax;  abdomen  yellovish. 
with  black  annuli,  and  without  a  terminal  brush.  This  is  the  lar^ 
species  in  France.  The  spot  on  the  thorax  resembling  a  death's  bead, 
and  the  sharp  sound  it  produces  (attributed  by  ^^^wimur  to  its  nibbio( 
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the  palpi  against  its  proboscis)  have  frequentljr  prodaced  considerable 
alarm  among  the  people  in  certain  years  when  it  was  unusually  abundant. 

The  catcrpiUar  is  yellow,  with  blue  stripes  on  the  side,  and  the  tul  re- 
curred and  zig-zag.  It  feeds  on  the  Potato-vine,  Jasmin,  &c.,  and  be- 
comes a  chrysalis  near  the  end  of  August  The  perfect  Insect  appears  in 
September. 

Our  third  division,  that  of  the  Sssiadxs,  comprises  those  in  which  the  an- 
tennx  are  always  simple,  fusiform  and  elongated,  and  frequently  terminal 
ted,  as  in  the  preceding  subgenera,  by  a  little  bundle  of  sets  or  scales;  in 
which  the  inferior  palpi,  slender  and  narrow,  have  three  very  distinct  joints, 
the  last  tapering  to  a  point;  and  where  the  extremity  of  the  posterior  tibist 
is  armed  with  very  stout  spines.  The  abdomen  in  most  of  them  is  termi- 
nated by  a  sort  of  brush. 

The  caterpillars  feed  on  the  internal  part  of  the  stems  or  roots  of  plants, 
like  those  of  the  Hepiali  and  Cossi,  are  naked,  without  a  posterior  horn, 
and  construct  their  cocoons  in  these  stems  with  the  debris  of  the  substance 
on  which  they  have  fed. 

Sasri. 

Where  the  antenn«  are  terminated  by  a  Uttle  toft  of  scales.  The  wings 
are  horizontal  and  marked  with  transparent  spots.  The  scales  of  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  abdomen  form  a  brush.  Several  of  these  Insects  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  Wasps  or  other  Hymenoptera,  to  Diptera,  &c. 

The  fourth  and  last  section  of  the  Sphinges,  that  of  the  Ztojcitidkb, 
is  composed  of  Lepidoptera,  in  which  the  antennx,  always  terminated  in  a 
point  destitute  of  a  tuft,  are  sometimes  simple  in  both  sexes,  fusiform  or 
resembling  a  ram's  horn,  &c.  The  wings  are  almost  tectiform,  and  exhibit 
transparent  spots  in  many.  There  is  no  terminal  brush  to  the  abdomen. 
The  spurs  of  the  posterior  extremity  are  generally  small. 

The  caterpillars  live  exposed  on  various  leguminous  plants.  They  are 
cylindrical,  usually  pilose,  without  a  posterior  horn,  similar  to  those  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  Bombyx,  and  form  a  fusiform  or  ovoid  cocoon  of  silk, 
which  they  attach  to  the  stems  of  plants. 

Ztgjuta. 

The  Zygaenae  are  not  found  in  the  western  continent  Their  antennae 
are  simple  in  both  sexes,  and  terminate  abruptly  in  a  fusiform  club,  or  one 
resembling  a  ram's  horn;  their  inferior  palpi  extend  beyond  the  clypeus, 
and  are  pointed  at  the  extremity. 
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FAMILY  IIL 

NOCTURNA. 

In  the  third  family  of  the  Lepidoptera,  with  some  few  exee|idoiB, 
we  also  find  the  wings  bridled,  when  at  rest,  by  a  bristle  or  bundle 
of  setie  arising  from  the  exterior  margin  of  the  lower  ones,  and  pass- 
ing into  a  ring  or  groove  in  the  under  part  of  the  u^fper  ones. 
The  wings  are  horizontal  or  inclined  and  sometimes  n^kd  loond 
the  body.  The  antenn»  gradually  diminish  in  thickness  from  ba» 
to  point,  or  are  setaceous. 

This  fiimity,  according  to  the  system  of  LiDOSUs,  fbms  bill  Ik 
single  genus 

PziALAiVA,  Lin. 

Orthfttofthe  JUb^Af.  These  Lepidoptcnt  seldom  fly  but  stmgfct  or  after 
sunset.  Severtl  haye  no  proboscis.  Some  of  the  females  axe  deititiite  of 
wings,  or  have  but  very  small  ones.  The  caterfHllars  most  coomioiily  ipin 
a  cocoon;  the  number  of  their  feet  Taiies  from  ten  to  sixteen.  The  chry- 
salides arc  always  rounded,  or  without  angular  eleyations  or  p<Mnts. 

The  classification  of  this  family  is  Tery  embarrasmng,  and  with  respect  to 
it  our  systems  are  as  yet  merely  imperfect  essays  or  rude  sketches.  It  is  now 
divided  into  ten  sections,  each  consisting  of  numerous  genera,  difiering  ia 
various  details  of  form  and  habits,  both  in  the  lanra  or  caterpillar  states  aad 
that  of  the  perfect  Insect.    They  are  all  noctumaL    These  sectioiis  aie 

1.  The  HapxALiTSB.  The  caterpillars  are  rare,  and  remain  concealed  ia 
the  heart  of  the  plants  on  which  they  feed;  their  cocoon  is  mostly  fanned 
of  particles  of  the  matter  that  nourishes  them.  The  mar;g^  of  the  abdo- 
minal annuli  of  the  chrysalis  is  dentated  or  spinous.  The  antennx  of  tSie 
perfect  Insect  are  always  short,  and  most  frequently  present  bat  one  tort 
of  small,  short,  rounded  and  crowded  teeth.  Those  of  the  four  otthert  are 
always  terminated  by  a  simple  thread;  but  they  are  furnished  infetiorly  in 
the  males  with  a  double  line  of  sets.  The  proboscis  is  always  yery  shaft, 
and  hut  slightly  apparent.  The  wings  are  tectiform  and  usually  elongated. 
The  last  abdominal  annuli  of  the  females  form  an  elongated  oyiduct  or  sort 
of  tail.  The  caterpiUars  of  these  Insects  are  very  injurious  to  sereral  kinds 
of  trees  and  other  useful  vegetable  productions. 

Here  we  have  HepiaJus,  Cosiw^  Stygioj  Zeuzera,  &c. 

2.  The  DoMBiciTss  arc  distinguished  from  those  of  the  preceding  one 
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Mid  the  third,  by  the  following  characters:  the  proboscis  alwa3rs  very  short, 
and  merely  rudimental;  wings  either  extended  and  horizontal  or  tectiform, 
but  the  lower  ones  extending  latemlly  beyond  the  others;  antennx  of  the 
males  entirely  pectinated. 

The  caterpillars  live  in  the  open  ur,  and  feed  on  the  tender  parts  of  plants. 
Most  of  them  form  a  cocoon  of  pure  silk.  The  mar^n  of  the  abdominal 
annuli  is  not  dentated  in  the  chrysalis. 

BoMBTx  proper. 

B,  mori,  L.  Whitish,  with  two  or  three  obscure  and  transverse  streaks;  a 
lunated  spot  on  the  superior  wings. 

The  caterpillar  is  well  known  by  the  name  ofSUk-toorm.  It  feeds  on  the 
leaves  of  the  Mulberry,  and  spins  an  oval  cocoon  of  a  close  tissue  with  veiy 
fine  silk,  usually  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  sometimes  white.  A  variety  is 
now  preferred,  which  always  yields  the  latter. 

The  Bombyx  which  produces  it  is  originally  from  the  northern  provinces 
of  China.  According  to  Latreille,  the  city  of  Turfan,  in  Little  Bucharia, 
was  for  a  long  time  the  rendezvous  of  the  western  caravans,  and  the  chief 
entrepot  of  the  Chinese  silks.  It  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Seres  of  Upper 
Asia,  or  of  the  Serica  of  Ptolemy.  Driven  from  their  country  by  the  Huns» 
the  Seres  established  themselves  in  Great  Bucharia  and  in  India.  It  was 
from  one  of  their  colonies,  Ser-hend  {Ser-indi),  that  Greek  missionaries,  in 
the  reig^  of  Justinian,  carried  the  eggs  of  the  silk- worm  to  Constantinople. 
At  the  period  of  the  first  crusades,  the  cultivation  of  silk  was  introduced 
into  the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  the  Morea,  and  several  centuries  after- 
wards, under  the  administration  of  Sully  particularly,  into  France.  It  is 
well  known  that  silk  was  formerly  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold,  and  that  it 
is  now  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  France. 

• 

3.  The  PssuDo-BoMBTcxs,  are  composed  of  Lepidoptera,  in  which,  as 
well  as  in  the  following  ones,  the  inferior  wings  are  furnished  with  a  bridle 
which  fixes  them  to  the  superior,  when  at  rest.  They  are  then  entirely 
covered  by  the  latter,  both  being  tectiform  or  horizontal*  but  with  the  inner 
marg^  overlapped.  The  proboscis,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  tribe, 
begins  to  leng^en,  and,  in  the  last  subgenera,  even  scarcely  differs  from 
that  of  other  Lepidoptera,  except  in  being  somewhat  shorter.  The  anten- 
Dx  are  entirely  pectinated  or  serrated,  at  least  in  the  males.  All  their 
caterpillars  live  on  the  exterior  parts  of  plants. 

There  are  eight  subgenera,  SericariOf  NotodontOi  Orgyia,  &c. 

4.  The  Aposuba  are  removed,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  general 
divisions  of  this  family,  by  a  unique  character,  viz.  the  absence  of  the  anal 
feet  of  the  animal  in  its  larva  state.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  body 
terminates  in  a  point,  which  in  several  is  forked,  or  even  presents  two  long, 
articulated,  and  movable  appendages,  forming  a  sort  of  tail.     With  respect 

3  K 
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to  their  proboscis,  palpi,  and  antennx,  these  Insects  are  but  afightlr  re- 
moved from  the  preceding  ones.  . 

5.  The  NocTUJKLiTEs,  Lat.,  are  similar  to  the  preceding  Insects  in  the 
figure  and  relative  size  of  the  wings,  and  in  their  position  when  at  re^  but 
present  the  two  following  distinguishing  characters:  a  homy,  and  most 
commonly  long,  sp'u^Uy  rolled  proboscis;  inferior  palpi  abruptly  tenainated 
by  a  very  small  or  much  more  slender  joint  than  the  preceding  one;  the 
latter  much  wider,  and  strongly  compressed. 

The  body  of  the  Noctuxlites  is  more  covered  with  scales  than  with  s 
woolly  down.  Their  antennae  are  usually  umple.  The  back  of  the  thorax 
is  frequently  tufted,  and  the  abdomen  forms  an  elongated  cone«  they  flj 
with  g^at  rapidity.     Some  of  them  appear  during  the  day. 

Their  caterpillars  usually  have  uxtcen  feet;  the  others  haTC  two  cr  fbbr 
less,  but  the  two  posterior,  or  anals,  are  never  absent,  and  in  those  vhidi 
present  but  twelve,  tlie  anterior  pair  of  the  membranous  ones  are  as  hr^ 
as  the  next.  Most  of  these  caterpillars  enclose  themselves  in  a  cocooa  to 
complete  their  metamorphosis. 

Here  we  have  Erebus  and  Nodua, 

6.  The  pRAUBirx!  To&tbicxs,  L.,  are  closely  allied  to  the  two  preceding 
sections.  The  superior  wings,  of  which  the  exterior  margin  is  arcuated  tt 
base  and  then  narrowed,  their  sliort  and  wide  figure  forming  a  truncated 
oval,  g^ve  a  very  peculiar  appearance  to  these  Insects.  They  hare  a  dis- 
tinct proboscis,  and  their  inferior  palpi  are  usually  almost  similar  to  those 
of  the  Noctuae,  but  somewhat  salient. 

They  are  small  and  prettily  coloured;  their  wings  are  tectiform,  but  flat- 
tened almost  horizontally,  and  always  laid  on  the  body.  In  this  case  the 
upper  ones  are  slightly  crossed  along  the  inner  margin. 

Their  caterpillars  have  sixteen  feet,  and  their  body  is  closely  shorn  or 
but  slightly  pilose.  They  twist  and  roll  up  leaves  of  trees,  connectiag 
various  points  of  their  surface  at  different  times  by  layers  of  silken  threadi 
running  in  one  direction,  and  thus  form  a  tube  in  which  they  reside,  and 
feed  in  tranquillity  on  their  parenchyma.  Others  form  a  nest  by  cooncctuy 
several  leaves  or  flowers  with  silk.     Some  of  them  inhabit  fruits. 

The  posterior  extremity  of  the  body  is  narrow  in  several.  Their  cocoos 
has  the  figure  of  a  bateau,  and  is  sometimes  of  pure  silk,  and  at  otbos 
mixed  with  foreign  matters. 

The  Tortrices  compose  the  subgenus  Ptbalis,  Fab. 

7.  The  Geoxbtbx  comprise  Lepidoptera  in  which  the  body  is  osuallr 
slender,  the  proboscis  either  nearly  wanting,  or  generally  but  sli^tlr 
elongated,  and  almost  membranous.  The  inferior  palpi  are  smaD,  ami  il- 
most  cylindrical.  The  wingfs  are  ample,  extended,  or  tectifbnn  and  flai- 
toned     The  antennx  of  several  males  are  pectinated.     The  thorax  is  alwan 
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smooth.  The  caterpillars  usually  hftve  but  ten  feeti  the  others  present 
two  more*  and  those  at  the  extremity  always  exist.  Their  peculiar  mode 
of  progression  has  caused  tliem  to  be  styled  Geometrae^  or  Measurtts, 
When  ibout  to  advance,  they  first  cling  with  their  anterior  or  squamous 
feet,  then  elevate  their  body  so  as  to  form  a  ring,  in  order  to  approximate 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body  to  the  anterior,  or  that  which  is  fixed; 
they  cling  with  the  last  feet,  disengage  the  first,  and  move  the  body  for- 
wards, when  they  recommence  the  same  operation.  Their  attitude  when  at 
rest  is  singular.  Fixed  to  a  branch  of  some  plant  by  the  last  feet  only,  their 
body  remains  extended  in  a  straight  line  in  the  air,  and  absolutely  motion- 
less. So  closely  docs  the  skin  resemble  the  branch  in  its  colour  and  ine- 
qualities, that  it  is  easy  to  confound  them.  In  this  way  and  at  an  angle  of 
forty- five  degrees,  or  more,  with  the  limb  to  which  they  are  attached,  these 
animals  remain  for  hours  and  even  days. 

The  chrysalides  are  almost  naked,  or  their  cocoon  is  extremely  thin,  and 
poorly  furnished  with  silk. 

This  section,  exclusive  of  the  caterpillars,  contains  but  one  subgenus,  or 
Phaljbna  proper. 

8.  The  DsLTOiDis,  Lat,  consist  of  species  very  analogous  to  true  Pha- 
Ixnae,  but  whose  caterpillars  have  fourteen  legs,  and  roll  up  leaves.  In  the 
perfect  Insect  the  inferior  palpi  are  elongated  and  recurved.  Its  wings 
and  body,  on  the  sides  of  which  the  former  are  extended  horizontally, 
form  a  sort  of  delta,  marked  by  a  re-entering  angle  in  the  posterior  side,  or 
appearing  to  be  forked.    The  antennz  are  usually  pectinated  or  ciliated. 

The  Deltoides  form  the  subgenus  HsBxiiriA,  Lat 

9.  The  TivEiTZs  comprise  the  smallest  species  of  this  order.  Their 
caterpillars  are  always  closely  shorn,  furnished  with  sixteen  feet  at  least, 
and  rectigrade,  living  concealed  in  dwellings  fabricated  by  themselves,  either 
fixed  or  movable.  Here  the  wings  form  a  sort  of  elongated  and  almost 
flattened  triangle^  terminated  by  a  re-entering  angle;  such  are  the  Fyra- 
Udea  of  Linnaeus;  they  have  four  distinct  and  usually  exposed  palpL  There, 
the  superior  wings  are  long  and  narrow,  sometimes  moulded  on  the  body, 
and  forming  a  sort  of  rounded  roof  to  it,  sometimes  almost  perpendicularly 
decumbent  and  laid  on  the  sides,  and  frequently  raised  or  ascending  pos- 
teriorly like  the  tail  of  a  cock*  In  both  cases  the  inferior  wings  are  always 
wide  and  plaited.  These  species  also  firequently  have  the  four  palpi  ex- 
posed. 

All  the  caterpillars,  whose  habitations  (sheaths)  are  fixed  or  immovable, 
are  tlie  PseudthTinex  of  R^umur;  those  which  construct  portable  ones, 
which  they  transport  with  them,  are  true  Tinete. 

The  substances  on  which  they  feed,  or  on  which  they  reude,  fiimish  the 
materials  of  the  structure. 

Of  those  sheaths  which  are  composed  of  vegetable  matters,  many  are 
very  singular.     Some,  like  those  of  the  Adelc,  are  covered  exteriorly  with 
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portions  of  leavei  laid  one  orer  the  other,  and  fonmnif  a  eort  of  flounce: 
others  are  in  the  form  of  a  bat,  and  sometimes  dentated  aloi^  one  of  tbeir 
si  jes.  The  material  of  some  of  them  is  diaphanous,  and  at  if  oeOular  or 
divided  by  scales. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  true  Tinex,  commonly  called  M6ih»^  ckthe  diem- 
selyes  with  particles  of  woollen  stuffs,  which  they  cut  with  their  javt  and 
on  which  they  feed,  haura  of  furs,  and  those  of  the  skins  of  anhnah  in  zoolo- 
gical collections,  united  by  silk.  They  know  how  to  lengthen  their  dicitii, 
or  to  increase  its  diameter  by  slitting  it  and  adding  a  new  piece-  In  these 
tubes  they  undergo  their  metamorphosis,  after  closing  the  orifices  with  alk. 

The  Pseudo-Tineae  content  themselves  with  mining  the  interior  of  tbe 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  on  which  they  feed,  and  forming  umple 
galleries,  or  if  they  construct  sheaths  either  with  those  matters  or  silk,  thej 
are  always  fixed,  and  arc  mere  places  of  retreat. 

These  caterpillars,  which  perforate  in  various  directions  the  parenchjvs 
of  the  leaves  on  which  they  feed,  have  been  called  Minert,  They  produce 
those  desiccated  spaces  in  the  form  of  spots  and  undulating  lines,  fiieqoentlj 
obser>'ed  on  leaves.  Buds,  fruits,  and  seeds  of  plants,  fiiequently  those  of 
wheat,  and  even  the  resinous  galls  of  certain  Conifene,  serve  for  aliment 
and  habitations  to  others.  These  Insects  are  frequently  ornamented  with 
the  most  brilliant  colours.  In  several  species  the  superior  wings  are  deco- 
rated with  golden  or  silver  spots,  sometimes  even  in  relief. 

AoLossA,  Lat 

Where  the  four  palpi  are  exposed,  and  the  wings  form  a  flattened  trian^; 
there  is  no  emargination  in  the  extremity  of  the  upper  one. 

J.  pinguinalis.  Superior  wings  agate-grey,  with  blackish  stripes  ind 
spots.     Found  in  houses  on  the  walls. 

Its  caterpillar  is  naked,  blackish-brown,  gloss)-,  and  feeds  on  fiktty  or  bu. 
tyraceous  substances.  Reaumur  called  it  the  Faiuadeigne-dts  euin,  be- 
cause  it  also  feeds  on  leather  and  the  covers  of  books.  It  constructs  a  tube 
which  it  places  against  the  body  on  which  it  feeds,  and  corers  it  with  giv 
nules. 

Gallzeia,  Fab. 

Where  the  scales  of  the  clypeus  form  a  projection  that  covers  the  pilpij 
and  the  superior  wings,  proportionally  narrower  than  in  Aglossa,  and  enuL-jh 
ated  in  the  posterior  edge,  are,  as  well  as  the  inferior  ones,  strongly  inchncd 
and  turned  up  posteriorly  like  the  tail  of  a  cock,  as  in  many  species  of  the 
following  subgenera. 

G.  cereana,  Fab.  About  five  lines  in  length;  cinereous;  head  and  thorn 
paler,  and  little  brown  spou  along  the  internal  margin  of  the  superior  wings 

Reaumur  desiirnates  its  caterpillar  by  the  name  oi  fau$ft4eigru  <U  ia  art 
It  ravages  hives  by  penetrating  into  the  combs,   constpucUng,  as  it  pro. 
grcsses,  a  silken  tube  covered  with  granules,  which  are  formed  of  the  wai 
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on  which  it  feeds.    The  cocoons  of  their  chrysalides  are  sometimes  found 
collected  in  piles. 

Tinea. 

Where  the  proboscis  is  very  short  and  formed  of  two  little  membranous 
and  separated  threads.    The  head  is  crested. 

P.  tapezana.  Fab.  Upper  wings  black;  their  posterior  eztrendty,  as  well 
as  the  head,  white. 

The  caterpillar  attacks  cloth  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  on  which  it  lies 
concealed  in  a  semi-tubular  sheath  formed  of  their  particles,  which  it 
lengthens  as  it  advances. 

T.  ptUumeUa,  Fab.  Upper  wings  silver  grey,  with  one  or  two  black  dots 
on  each.  The  caterpillar  inhabits  a  felted  tube  on  furs;  it  cuts  the  hairs  at 
base  and  rapidly  destroys  them.    The 

T,  flavifrontdlat  Fab.,  ravages  cabinets  of  natural  history  in  the  same  way. 

T.  graneUa,  Fab.  Its  upper  wings  are  marbled  with  grey,  brown  and 
black,  and  turned  up  posteriorly.  The  caterpillar— ;/btMS6-/e^gne  de$  ^^*— 
connects  several  grains  of  wheat  with  silk,  and  forms  a  tube  from  which  it 
occasionally  issues  to  feed  upon  those  seeds.    It  is  vexy  noxious. 

10.  The  FissinvNa  are  closely  related  to  the  preceding  Insects^  so  &r 
as  relates  to  the  narrow  and  elongated  form  of  the  body  and  upper  wings» 
but  are  removed  from  them»  as  well  as  from  aU  others  of  this  order,  by  die 
four  wings,  or  at  least  two,  being  split  longitudinally  in  the  manner  of 
branches  or  fingers  with  fringed  edges,  and  resembling  feathers.  The 
wings  resemble  those  of  Birds.    They  constitute  the  subgenus 

Ptibofhokus. 

The  caterpillars  have  sixteen  feet,  and  live  on  leaves  or  flowers  without 
constructing  a  tube. 


ORDER  XI. 
RHIPIPTERA. 

This  order  was  establbhed  by  M.  Kirby  under  the  name  of  iS/r«- 
siptera  (twisted  wings),  on  certain  Insects  remarkable  for  their 
anomalous  form  and  irregular  habits. 

From  the  two  sides  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  trunk,  near 
the  neck  and  the  exterior  base  of  the  two  first  legs,  are  inserted  two 
small,  crustaceous,  movable  bodies,  in  the  form  of  little  elytra,  di- 
rected backwards,  that  are  narrow,  elongated,  clavate,  curved  at 
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the  extremity,  and  terminate  at  the  origin  of  the  wtnga.  Am  eljtn, 
properly  so  called,  always  cover  the  whole  or  the  base  of  tberiatter 
organs  and  arise  from  the  second  segment  of  the  trunk,  these  bodies 
are  not  true  wing-cases,  but  parts  analogous  to  those  {fitnfgoda) 
we  have  already  observed  at  the  base  of  the  wings  in  the  Lepidop- 
tera.  The  wings  of  the  Rhipiptera  are  large,  membranous,  divided 
by  longitudinal  and  radiating  nervures,  and  fold  longitudinally  in  the 
manner  of  a  fan.  The  mouth  consists  of  four  pieces,  two  of  which, 
the  shortest,  appear  to  be  so  many  biarticulated  palpi;  the  others 
inserted  near  the  internal  base  of  the  preceding  ones,  resemble  little 
linear  laminae,  which  are  pointed  and  crossed  at  their  extremity  like 
the  mandibles  of  various  Insects;  they  bear  a  greater  similitude  to 
the  lancets  of  the  sucker  of  the  Diptera  than  to  true  mandibles. 
The  head  is  also  furnished  with  two  large  hemispherical,  slightlv 
pediculated,  and  granular  eyes;  two  almost  filiform  and  ^ori  an- 
tennse,  approximated  at  base  on  a  common  elevation,  consisting  of 
three  joints,  the  two  first  of  which  are  very  short,  and  the  third  very 
long,  and  divided  down  to  its  origin  into  two  long,  compressed,  lan- 
ceolate branches,  laid  one  against  the  other.  The  ocelli  are  want- 
ing. The  form  and  divisions  of  the  trunk  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  several  CicadariaB,  Psylls,  and  Chrysides.  The  abdomen  is 
almost  cylindrical,  consists  of  eight  or  nine  segments,  and  is  termi- 
nated by  pieces  also  analogous  to  those  observed  at  the  extreroitj 
of  the  above  mentioned  Hcmiptera. 

These  Insects,  in  their  larvs  state,  live  between  the  abdominal 
scales  of  several  species  of  Andrense  and  Wasps  of  the  sub^entu 
Polistes.  They  frisk  about  with  a  simultaneous  motion  of  the  wings 
and  halteres.  Although  they  appear  to  be  removed  in  several  res- 
pects from  the  Hymenoptera,  I  still  think  it  is  to  some  of  those  In- 
sects, such  as  the  Eulophi,  that  they  are  most  nearly  allied. 

M.  Peck  has  observed  one  of  the  larvas — Xenos  Peckii — which 
is  found  on  Wasps.  It  forms  an  oblong  oval,  is  destitute  of  feet,  and 
is  ahnulated  or  plaited;  the  anterior  extremity  is  dilated  in  the  form 
of  a  head,  and  the  mouth  consists  of  three  tubercles.  These  larvz 
)me  nymphs  in  the  same  place,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  when 
examining  the  nympiis  of  the  Xenos  Rosn,  another  Insect  of  the 

ne  order,  within  their  own  skin,  and  without  changing  their  form. 

Nature  has  perhaps  furnished  the  Rhipiptera  with  the  two  fdl^ 
3f  which  we  have  spoken,  to  enable  them  to  disengage  them* 
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selves  from  between  the  abdominal  scales  of  the  Insects  on  which 
they  have  lived.  They  are  a  sort  of  CEstri  to  Insects,  and  we  shall 
soon  find  a  species  of  Conops  that  undergoes  its  metamorphosis  in 
the  abdomen  of  the  Bombi.     The  Rhipiptera  form  two  genera. 

Stylops^  Kirb. 

The  first  one  observed  and  instituted  by  M.  Kirby.    The  superior  branch 
of  the  last  segment  of  the  antcnnx  is  composed  of  three  little  joints.    The 
abdomen  is  retractile  and  fleshy. 
But  a  single  species  is  known;  it  lives  on  the  Andrens. 

Xenos,  Ross. 

Here  the  two  branches  of  the  antennx  are  inarticulated.  The  abdo- 
men, with  the  exception  of  the  anus,  which  is  fleshy  and  retractile,  is  cor- 
neous. 

Two  species  of  this  gfenus  are  known,  one  of  which  lives  on  the  Wasp 
called  gaUica^  and  the  other  on  an  analogous  Wasp  of  North  America,  the 
PolisteafuctUa,  Fab. 


ORDER  XII. 
DIPTERA(l). 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  dipterous  Insects  consist  in  six 
feet;  two  membranous,  extended  wings,  with,  almost  always,  two 
movable  bodies  above  them  called  halteres ;  a  sucker  composed  of 
squamous,  setaceous  pieces,  varying  in  number  from  two  to  six,  and 
either  enclosed  in  the  superior  groove  of  a  probosciform  sheath  ter- 
minated by  two  lips,  or  covered  by  one  or  two  inarticulated  laminae 
which  form  a  sheath  for  it. 

Their  body,  like  that  of  other  hexapoda,  is  composed  of  three 
principal  parts.  The  number  of  ocelli,  when  any  are  present,  is 
always  three.  The  antennaB  are  usually  inserted  on  the  front  and 
approximated  at  base;  those  of  the  Diptera  of  our  first  family  resem- 
ble those  of  the  nocturnal  Lepidoptera  in  form  and  composition,  and 
frequently  in  their  appendages,  but  in  the  following  and  greater 
number  of  families  they  consist  of  but  two  or  three  joints,  the  last 


(1)  Two  winged. 
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of  which  is  rusiform  or  shaped  like  a  lenticular  or  prismmtic  palettoi 
fbrnished  either  with  a  little  styliform  appendage,  or  a  thick  hair  or 
seta,  sometimes  simple  and  sometimes  hairy.  Their  mouth  is  onlj 
adapted  for  extracting  and  transmitting  fluids.  When  these  nutrn 
tive  substances  are  contained  in  particular  vessels  with  permeahle 
parietes,  the  appendages  of  the  sucker  act  as  lanceta,  pierce  the 
envelope,  and  open  a  passage  to  the  fluid,  which,  by  their  pressure, 
is  forced  to  ascend  the  internal  canal  to  the  pharynx,  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  sucker.  The  sheath  of  the  latter,  or  the  external  ptit 
of  the  proboscis,  merely  serves  to  maintain  the  lancets  in  situ,  and 
when  they  are  to  be  employed  it  is  bent  back.  The  base  of  the 
proboscis  frequently  bears  two  filiform  or  clavate  palpi,  composed, 
in  some,  of  five  joints,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  one  or  two. 
The  wings  are  simply  veined,  and  most  frequently  horizontal. 

The  use  of  the  halteres  is  not  yet  well  known^  the  Insect  moves 
them  very  rapidly.  In  many  species,  those  of  the  last  families  par- 
ticularly,  and  above  the  halteres,  are  two  membranous  appendages 
resembling  the  valves  of  a  shell,  and  connected  by  one  of  their  ndes, 
called  {ailerons  or  cuillerona)  alulae.  One  of  these  pieces  is  united 
to  the  wing  and  participates  in  all  its  motions,  but  then  the  two  parti 
are  nearly  in  the  same  plane.  The  size  of  these  alulae  is  in  an  iih 
verse  ratio  to  that  of  the  halteres.  The  prothorax  is  always  veiy 
short,  and  frequently  we  can  merely  discover  its  lateral  portions. 

The  abdomen  is  frequently  attached  to  the  thorax  by  a  portioo 
only  of  its  transversal  diameter.  It  is  composed  of  from  five  to  nine 
apparent  annuli,  and  usually  terminates  in  a  point  in  the  females;  io 
those  where  the  number  of  annuli  is  less,  the  last  ones  frequendy 
form  a  sort  of  ovipositor  presenting  a  succession  of  little  tubes  slid- 
ing into  each  other  like  the  joints  of  a  spy-glass.  Their  usually 
long  and  slender  legs  are  terminated  by  a  tarsus  of  five  joints,  the 
last  of  which  has  two  hooks,  and  very  often  two  or  three  vesicular 
or  membranous  pellets. 

Many  of  these  Insects  are  noxious  both  by  sucking  our  blood 
and  that  of  our  domestic  animals,  by  depositing  their  eggs  oo 
their  body  in  order  that  their  larvs  may  feed  on  them,  and  by  infect- 
ing our  preserved  meats  and  cerealia.  Others  in  return  are  highly 
useful  to  us  by  devouring  noxious  Insects,  and  consuming  dead  bo- 
dies and  animal  substances  left  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  that  poi* 
son  the  air  we  breathe,  and  by  accelerating  the  diasipatioD  of 
stagnant  and  putrid  water. 
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The  term  of  life  assigned  to  the  perlect  Aptera  is  veiy  short. 
They  all  undergo  3  perfect  metamorphosia,  modilied  in  two  princi- 
pal ways.  The  latVfG  of  several  change  their  akin  to  hecome 
nympha.  Some  even  spin  a  cncoon,  but  others  never  change  llieir 
tegument,  which  becomea  sufficiently  solid  to  form  a  case  for  the 
nymph,  resembling  a  seed  or  an  egg.  The  body  of  the  larva  is  first 
detached  from  It,  leaving  on  its  internal  parielea  the  external  organs 
peculiar  to  il,  such  as  the  hooks  of  the  mouth,  &c.  It  soon  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  soft  or  gelatinous  mass,  on  which  none  of  tbe 
pariB  that  characterize  the  perfect  Insect  can  be  seen.  AAer  the 
lapse  of  a  few  daya,  those  organs  hecome  defined  and  the  Insect  is 
o  true  nymph.  It  extricates  itself  from  confinement  by  separating 
the  anterior  extremity  of  ita  case  whicb  comea  off  like  a  cap. 

The  larva;  of  the  Diptera  are  destitute  of  feel,  though  appendages 
that  resemble  them  are  observable  in  some.  This  order  of  Insects 
is  the  only  one  in  which  we  find  larvEc  with  a  soft  and  variable  head. 
This  character  ia  almost  exclusively  peculiar  to  the  larve  of  those 
whicb  are  metamorphosed  under  their  skin.  Their  mouth  ia  usually 
furnished  with  two  hooks  that  enable  them  to  stir  up  alimeatiry 
substances.  The  principal  orifices  of  respiration,  in  most  of  tbe 
larvie  of  the  same  order,  are  situated  at  the  posterior  extremity  of 
their  body.  Several  of  them,  besides,  present  two  stigmata  on  the 
first  ring,  (hat  which  immediately  follows  the  head  or  replaces  it. 

We  will  divide  the  Diptera  into  two  principal  sections.  In  those 
which  compose  the  first,  the  head  is  always  distinct  from  the  thorax, 
the  sucker  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  and  the  books  of  the  tarai  are 
simple  or  den tated.  The  metamorphosis  of  the  larrz  into  nympfas 
is  always  affected  aAer  they  have  led  the  mother.  In  the  first  aul^ 
diviuon  we  find  Diptera  wboae  aniennsa  are  multi-articulated. 

FAMILY  I. 

NEMOCERA. 

In  this  family  tbe  antennae  usually  consist  of  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen joints,  and  from  six,  or  nine,  to  twelve,  in  the  others.  They  are 
cither  filiform  or  setaceous,  fi'equently  hairy,  particularly  to  the 
moles,  and  much  longer  than  the  bead.  The  body  is  elongated, 
the  head  small  and  rounded,  the  eyes  large,  the  probos^  stlient, 
3  L 
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and  either  short  and  terminated  by  two  large  lips,  or  prolooged  into  a 
siphon-like  rostrum,  with  two  exterior  palpi  inserted  at  its  base, 
usually  filiform  or  setaceous  and  composed  of  four  or  fite  jointii 
The  thorax  is  thick  and  elevated;  the  wings  are  oblong;  the  halteres 
are  entirely  exposed  and  apparently  unaccompanied  with  alulae. 
The  abdomen  is  elongated,  and  most  commonly  formed  of  nine  to- 
nuli;  it  terminates  in  a  point  in  the  female,  but  is  thicker  at  tbeeid 
and  furnished  with  hooks  in  the  males.  The  legs  are  very  loogaad 
slender,  and  are  frequently  used  by  these  Insects  to  balance  tben- 
selves.  Several,  particularly  the  smaller  ones,  collect  in  the  air  ia 
numerous  swarms,  and,  as  they  flit  about,  form  a  sort  of  dance. 
They  are  found  at  almost  every  season  of  the  year.  Some  of  the 
females  commit  their  ova  to  the  water;  others  deposit  them  in  the 
earth  or  on  plants. 

The  larvas,  always  elongated  and  resembling  worms,  hate  a  sqoi- 
mous  head,  always  of  the  same  shape,  the  mouth  of  which  is  toh 
nbhed  with  parts  analogous  to  maxills  and  lips.  They  always 
change  their  skin  to  become  nymphs.  The  latter,  sometimes  naked, 
and  sometimes  enclosed  in  cocoons  constructed  by  the  lame,  tfh 
proximate  in  their  figure  to  the  perfect  Insect,  present  their  externtl 
organs,  and  complete  their  metamorphosis  in  the  usual  manoer* 
They  have  frequently,  near  the  head  or  on  the  thorax,  two  orgiu 
of  respiration  resembling  tubes.  This  family  is  composed  of  tiie 
genera  Culex  and  Tipula  of  LinnsBOs. 

Some,  in  which  the  antennas  are  always  filiform,  as  long  as  the 
thorax,  densely  pilose,  and  composed  of  fourteen  joints,  have  aloof, 
projecting,  filiform  proboscis,  containing  a  piercing  sucker  coosist- 
ing  of  five  setae.     They  constitute  the  genus 

CcLEX,  Lin. 

Or  the  Mosquetoes,  where  the  body  and  legs  are  elongated  and  hairy;  the 
antennx  densely  pilose,  the  hairs  forming  tuf\s  in  the  males;  the  eyes  hrjt 
and  closely  approximated  or  convergent  at  their  posterior  extremity;  the 
palpi  projecting-,  filiform,  hair}',  as  long  as  the  proboscis,  and  composed  rf 
five  joints  in  the  males,  shorter  and  apparently  with  fewer  articulations  ia 
the  females.  The  proboscis  is  composed  of  a  membranous,  cyUndricsl 
tube,  terminated  by  two  lips  forming  a  little  button  or  inflation,  and  of  » 
sucker  consisting  of  five  squamous  threads  which  produces  the  effect  of  a 
sting.  The  wings  are  laid  horizontally,  one  over  the  other,  on  the  body, 
with  little  scales. 

The  torment  we  experience  from  these  Insects,  particularly  in  the  vicimtt 
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of  low  grounds  and  water,  where  they  are  most  abundant,  is  well  known. 
These  Insects  also  feed  on  the  nectar  of  flowers. 

The  female  deposits  her  egg^  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  places  them 
side  by  side  in  a  perpendicular  direction;  the  entire  mass  resembles  a  little 
bateau  floating  on  that  element  Each  female  lays  about  three  hundred 
egg^  in  the  course  of  the  year.  These  Insects  frequently  survive  the  most 
intense  cold.  Their  larvx  swarm  in  the  green  and  stagnant  waters  of  ponds 
and  ditches,  particularly  in  spring,  the  period  at  which  those  females  lay 
their  eggs  who  have  passed  through  the  winter.  They  suspend  themselves 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  order  to  respire,  with  their  head  downwards. 
These  larvae  are  very  lively,  swim  with  considerable  velocity,  and  dive  from 
time  to  time,  but  soon  return  to  the  surface.  After  some  changes  of  tegu- 
ment, tliey  then  become  nymphs,  which  still  continue  to  move  by  means 
of  their  tail  and  its  two  terminal  fins.  These  nymphs  also  remain  on  the^ 
surface  of  the  water,  but  in  a  different  position  from  that  of  the  larvae,  their 
respiratory  organs  being  placed  on  the  thorax;  they  consist  of  two  tubular 
horns.  It  is  in  the  water  also  that  the  perfect  Insect  is  developed.  Its 
ezuvix  form  a  sort  of  float  or  resting  place,  which  keeps  it  from  submer- 
non.  All  these  metamorphoses  occur  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  several  generations  are  produced  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Id  the  other  Nemocera,  the  proboscis  is  either  very  short  and 
terminated  by  two  large  lips,  or  in  the  form  of  a  siphon  or  rostrum, 
but  directed  perpendicularly  or  curved  on  the  pectus.  The  palpi 
are  bent  underneath,  or  turned  up,  but  in  that  case,  from  one  to 
two  joints  only. 

Linnaeus  comprises  them  in  his  genus 

TiPULA. 

Which  is  now  variously  divided  and  subdivided.    It  includes  the  Tsrious 
species  of  the  Crant-Jly, 

All  the  following  Diptera,  a  small  number  excepted,  have  their 
antennae  composed  of  three  joints,  the  first  of  which  is  so  short,  that 
it  may  be  excluded  from  thesupputation;  the  last  isannulated  trans- 
versely, but  without  distinct  divisions.  It  is  frequently  accompanied 
with  a  seta,  usually  lateral,  and  situated  on  the  summit  in  others 
presenting  two  joints  at  base,  sometimes  simple  and  sometimes  silky 
The  palpi  ifever  have  more  than  two  joints. 

Some,  a  few  excepted,  whose  larvse  divest  themselves  of  their 
skin  previous  to  becoming  pups,  always  have  a  sucker  composed 
of  six  or  four  pieces;  the  proboscis,  or  at  least  its  extremity,  that  is 
to  say,  its  lips,  is  always  salient.     The  palpi,  when  they  exist,  are 
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exterior,  and  inserted  near  the  margin  of  the  oral  csTitj,  doie  to 
which  arises  the  sucker. 

The  larvae,  even  of  those  in  which  the  skin  forms  a  cocoon  for 
the  pupa  (^Stratiomis\  retain  their  primitive  form. 

This  subdivision  will  comprise  three  families. 

FAMILY  II. 

TANYST0MA.(1) 

The  Dipteraof  this  family  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  tvo 
following  ones  by  the  last  joint  of  the  antenn»,  which,  exclusive  oT 
the  seta  which  may  terminate  it,  presents  no  transverse  division;  the 
sucker  is  composed  of  four  pieces. 

Their  larvae  resemble  long  and  almost  cylindrical  worms,  with  a 
constant  and  squamous  head,  always  provided  with  books  or  retra^ 
tile  appendages,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  gnaw  or  suck  the 
alimentary  matters  on  which  they  feed.  They  change  their  skin  to 
undergo  their  second  metamorphosis.  The  nymphs  are  naked,  and 
exhibit  several  of  the  external  parts  of  the  perfect  Insect,  which  is- 
sues from  its  exuviae,  through  a  slit  in  the  back. 

In  our  first  4ivision  we  find  species  whose  proboscis,  always  en- 
tirely (or  nearly)  salient,  with  the  exterior  envelope  or  the  sheaiii 
of  the  sucker  solid  or  almost  corneous,  projects  more  or  less  io  the 
form  of  a  tube  or  siphon,  sometimes  cylindrical  or  conical,  aitd 
sometimes  filiform,  and  terminates  without  any  remarkable  enlarge- 
ment, the  lips  being  small  or  confounded  with  the  sheath.  The 
palpi  arc  small. 

Some,  that  are  rapacious,  have  an  oblong  body,  the  thorax  Da^ 
rowed  before,  and  the  wings  incumbent;  their  proboscis  is  most 
commonly  short  or  but  slightly  elongated,  and  forms  a  sort  of  roi- 
trum.  The  antennae  are  always  approximated,  and  the  palpi  ap- 
parent. 

AsiLus,  Lin. 

Where  the  proboscis  is  directed  forwards.  They  fly  with  a  huminin^ 
noise,  are  carnivorous,  voracious,  and  according  to  their  aize  and  power, 
seize  on  Flies,  Tipulx,  Bombi  or  Coleopterz,  which  they  then  exhaust  by 


(1)  Long-mouthed. 
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suction.  Their  larve  have  a  small  squamous  head,  armed  with  two  mova- 
ble hooks,  live  in  the  earth,  and  there  become  nymphs,  whose  thorax  is 
furnished  with  dentated  hooks,  and  the  abdomen  with  small  spines. 

Emfis,  Lin. 

Closely  allied  to  Asilus  in  the  form  of  the  body  and  the  position  of  the 
'  wing^  but  with  the  proboscis  perpendicular  or  directed  bsu:kward8.  The 
head  is  rounded  and  almost  globular^  the  eyes  very  large. 

These  Insects  are  small  and  live  on  prey  and  the  nectar  of  flowers.  The 
last  joint  of  their  antennx  is  always  terminated  by  a  biarticulated  or  short 
stilet,  or  by  a  seta. 

The  remaining  Tanystoma  of  our  first  division  usually  have  a  short,  wide 
body,  the  head  applied  directly  to  the  thorax,  the  wings  distant  and  the 
abdomen  triangular.  In  a  word,  their  general  appearance  is  that  of  our 
domestic  Fly.     Their  proboscis  is  frequently  long. 

Cyrtus,  Lat. 

Intermediate  between  Empis  and  Bombylius.  The  wings  are  inclined  on 
each  side  of  the  body;  and  the  alulse  very  large  and  covering  the  halteres; 
the  head  is  small  and  globular,  the  thorax  very  high  or  gibbous,  the  abdo- 
men vesicular  and  rounded,  or  almost  cubical;  the  antennx  are  closely  ap- 
proximated, and  the  proboscis  b  directed  backwards  or  wanting. 

BoBCBYLiirs,  Lin. — Bomhyliersj  Lat 

Where  the  wing^  are  extended  horizontally  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and 
the  halteres  are  exposed.  The  thorax  is  higher  than  the  head,  or  gibbous 
as  in  Cyrtus;  the  antennx  are  closely  approximated,  and  the  abdomen  is 
triangular  or  conical;  the  proboscis  is  directed  forwards.  The  proboscis  is 
generally  very  long  and  most  slender  at  the  extremity.  Their  legs  are  long 
and  attenuated.  They  fly  with  great  velocity,  hover  over  flowers  without 
alighting  on  them,  introduce  their  trunk  into  their  calyx  to  obtain  their 
nectar,  and  produce  a  sharp  humming  sound. 

Anthrax,  Scop.  Fab. 

Similar  to  Bombylius;  but  where  the  body  is  depressed,  or  but  slightly  ele- 
vated and  not  gibbous,  with  the  head  as  high  and  as  broad  as  itself.  The 
antennx  are  always  short,  and  distinct  from  each  other,  and  always  termin- 
ated by  a  subulate  or  punch-like  joint  The  proboscis,  except  in  a  small 
number,  is  generally  short,  extending  but  little  beyond  the  head,  frequently 
even  withdrawn  into  its  oral  cavity,  and  terminated  by  a  little  inflation 
formed  by  the  lips.  The  palpi  are  usually  concealed,  small,  filiform,  and 
each,  at  least  in  several,  adhering  to  one  of  the  threads  of  the  sucker.  The 
abdomen  is  less  triangular  than  that  of  the  Bombylii,  and  partly  square. 
These  Insects  are  generally  hairy.     Their  habits  are  very  analogous  to 
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thoM  last  mentioned.    They  frequently  tUght  on  Ihe  groundy  on  wilk  es« 
posed  to  the  sun,  and  on  leaves. 

Our  second  general  division  of  the  Tanystoma  is  characterized  by 
a  membranous  proboscis,  usually  with  a  short  stem,  projecting  but 
slightly  and  terminated  by  two  very  distinct  and  raised  or  ascending 
lips. 

The  form  of  the  head  in  the  larvae  of  the  last  Diptera  of  this  divi- 
sion is  variable. 

In  some — LeplideS'-^ihe  wings  are  distant  and  exhibit  several 
complete  cells.  The  antennae  are  not  terminated  en  palette.  The 
palpi  are  filiform  or  conical. 

Sometimes  these  palpi  are  witlidrawn  into  the  oral  cavity.  Tbe 
antenns  liave  a  fusiform  termination  or  one  resembling  an  elongated 
cone,  with  a  little  articulated  stilet  at  the  end. 

Thereva,  Lat. 

T,^beia,    Black,  with  cinereous  hairs;  abdominal  annuli  maigiBtdwith 
white.     On  plants. 

Sometimes  the  palpi  are  exterior.  The  last  joint  of  the  antennc 
is  either  almost  globular  or  reniform,  or  nearly  ovoid  or  conical,  and 
terminated  by  a  long  seta. 

The  tarsi  are  furnished  with  three  pellets.     They  form  the  geoas 

Leptis. 

Which  is  divided  into  several  subgenera.    We  may  notice  the 

Im,  vermiko.  Kesembling  a  Tipula;  yellow;  four  black  streaks  on  tbe 
thorax;  the  abdomen  elongated,  with  five  ranges  of  black  spots;  wings  is* 
maculate. 

The  Unra  is  almost  cylindrical;  its  anterior  portion  is  much  the  smiH^ 
and  there  are  four  mandibles  on  the  opposite  extremity.  It  resembles  a 
ttick-like  geometia  (caterpillar),  and  b  equally  rigid  when  withdram'n  fron 
its  diunicil.  It  bends  its  body  in  ever}*  direction,  advances  and  moves  aboot 
in  the  sand,  and  excavates  there  an  infundibuliform  cavity,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  it  secretes  itself  cither  entirely  or  partially.  If  an  Insect  be  preci- 
pitateil  into  the  trap  it  rises  suddenly,  clasps  it  with  its  bod}',  pierces  it  witk 
the  stings  or  hooks  of  its  head,  and  sucks  it.  It  flings  away  the  carcass  tf 
well  as  the  sand,  by  bending  its  body,  and  then  suddenly  relaxing  it,  Gke  s 
^w. 

Tlie  pupa  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  sand. 

The  other  Tanyetoma  of  our  second  division  have  their  wings  in- 
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cumbent  on  the  body.  The  antennae  terminate  in  a  palette,  almost 
always  accompanied  by  a  seta.  The  palpi  of  t!ie  greater  number 
are  flattened  or  laminiform,  and  laid  on  the  proboscis. 

These  characters,  a  body  compressed  on  the  sides,  a  triangular 
head,  slightly  projecting  in  the  manner  of  a  snout,  the  abdomen 
curved  underneath,  and  long  slender  legs  furnished  with  little  spines, 
particularly  distinguish  the  genus 

DoLicuopus,  Lat.  Fab. 

Which  now  forms  a  small  tribe.  These  Insects  are  frequently  g^reen  or 
cupreous.  The  leg^  are  long*  and  very  slender.  They  are  found  on  walls, 
trunks  of  trees,  &c.  Some  of  them  nm  along  the  surface  of  the  water 
with  great  celerity. 

FAMILY  III. 

TABANIDES. 

Our  third  family  of  the  Diptera  is  characterized  by  a  salient  pro- 
boscis, usually  terminated  by  two  lips  with  projecting  palpi,  by  the 
last  joint  of  the  antennae  being  annulated,  and  by  a  sucker  composed 
of  six  pieces:  it  comprises  the  genus 

Tabants,  Lin. 

Or  the  Hone'flie*,  These  Diptera  are  very  similar  to  large  Flies,  and  well 
known  by  the  torment  they  occasion  to  cattle,  by  piercing  their  skin  in 
order  to  suck  their  blood.  Their  body  is  usually  but  slightly  pilose. 
Their  head  is  as  wide  as  the  thorax,  almost  hemispherical,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  space,  particularly  in  the  males,  occupied  by  two  eyes, 
generally  of  a  golden-green,  with  purple  spots  or  streaks.  Their  antennx 
are  about  the  length  of  the  head,  and  are  composed  of  three  joints,  the 
last  of  which  is  the  longest  terminates  in  a  point,  has  neither  seta  nor  stilet 
at  the  end,  is  frequently  lunate  above  its  base,  and  with  from  three  to  seren 
tmnsverse  and  superficial  divisions.  The  proboscis  of  the  greater  number 
is  almost  membranous,  perpendicular,  of  the  length  of  the  head  or  some 
what  shorter,  almost  cylindrical,  and  terminated  by  two  elongated  lips. 
The  two  palpi,  usually  incumbent  on'  it,  are  thick,  pilose,  conical, 
compressed  and  biarticulated.  The  sucker  inclosed  in  the  proboscis  is 
composed  of  six  small  pieces,  in  the  form  of  lancets,  wluch,  by  their  num- 
ber and  relative  situation,  correspond  to  the  parts  of  the  mouth  in  the  Co- 
leoptera.  The  wings  are  extended  horizontally  on  each  side  of  the  body. 
The  alule  almost  completely  cover  the  halteres.  The  abdomen  is  triangu- 
lar and  depressed.     The  tarsi  are  furnished  with  three  pellets. 
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These  Insects  beg^  to  appear  towards  the  close  of  spring;  are  rerj  i 
mon  ift  the  woods  and  pastures,  and  produce  a  humming  noise  when  on  the 
wing.  They  even  pursue  Man  in  order  to  suck  his  blood.  Beasts  of  bur- 
den, having  no  means  of  repulsing  them,  are  most  exposed  to  their  attacki; 
and  are  sometimes  seen  covered  with  blood  from  the  wounds  they  inflict. 
The  Insect  mentioned  by  Bruce,  under  the  name  of  TmdUalya^  which  is 
dreaded  even  by  the  Lion,  may  possibly  belong  to  this  genus. 

T.  bovinuSf  L.  An  inch  long;  body  brown  above,  grey  beneath;  tjt^ 
green;  tibix  yellow;  transverse  lines  and  triangular  spots  of  pale  yellow  oa 
the  abdomen;  wings  transparent,  with  russet-brown  nervures. 

The  larva  lives  in  the  ground.  It  is  elongated,  cylindrical,  and  attenui- 
ted  towards  the  head,  which  is  armed  with  two  hooks.  The  nynqih  is 
naked,  and  ascends  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  when  about  to  divest  itself  of 
its  skin,  in  order  to  assume  the  form  of  a  Tabanus,  and  protrudes  the  hitf 
of  its  body  above  it 


FAMILY  IV. 

N0TACANTHA.(1) 

The  fourth  family  of  the  Diptera,  as  well  as  the  preceding  oae, 
presents  antennae  of  which  the  third  and  last  joint  is  divided  trans- 
versely in  the  manner  of  a  ring,  or  which  are  even  composed  of  fire 
very  distinct  joints;  but  the  sucker  is  formed  of  only  four  pieces, 
and  the  proboscis,  the  stem  of  which  is  usually  very  short,  is  almoit 
entirely  retracted  within  the  oral  cavity.  The  membranous  nature 
of  that  organ  and  its  turned  up  lips,  its  similarly  raised  and  cliTate 
palpi,  the  relative  disposition  of  the  wings  which  are  usually  crosmi, 
the  form  of  the  abdomen  which  is  rather  oval  or  orbicular  than  tri- 
angular, and  finally  the  scutellum  which  is  frequently  armed  with 
teeth  or  spines,  also  distinguish  the  Notacantha  from  the  Tabanides. 

But  few  of  their  larva;  have  been  observed.  Such  as  have  been 
discovered  are  described  and  figured  by  Swammerdam,  R^aumer 
and  RoDsel,  are  aquatic,  and  approximate  to  those  of  the  Athericen 
in  their  sofl  head,  varying  in  form,  and  in  their  habit  of  becoming 
pups  under  their  own  skin;  but  they  retain  their  primitive  form  and 
proportions,  thus  differing  from  those  of  the  latter. 

Other  larvae  of  the  Notacantha — Xylophagus^-'W^e  m  the  cahoui 
and  diseased  parts  of  trees. 


1)  Spiny-backed. 
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We  divide  the  Notacantha  into  three  principal  section8« 

Those  of  the  first— Jlfydom,  Lat— never  have  teeth  or  spines 
in  the  scutellum.  Their  body  is  oblong,  and  the  abdomen  forms  an 
elongated  and  conical  triangle.  The  wings  are  distant.  Their  an* 
tennsB,  from  which  we  draw  their  most  distinguishing  character,  are 
sometimes  composed  of  five  distinct  joints,  the  two  last  of  which  form 
a  club  in  some,  and  the  extremity  of  a  cylindrical  stem  with  a  subu- 
late termination  in  others,  and  sometimes  of  three  joints,  the  last  of 
which  is  largest,  almost  cylindrical,  tapers  to  a  point  and  is  divided 
into  three  annuli;  thus  these  organs  are  always  divided  into  five. 

In  some  the  antennae  are  much  longer  than  the  head,  consist  of 
five  joints,  are  terminated  in  an  elongated  club  formed  by  the  two 
last,  with  an  umbilicus  at  the  end  from  yAiich  issues  a  very  short 
seta.  The  posterior  thighs  are  stout,  and  dentated  or  spinous  on 
the  inner  side.  The  tarsi  have  but  two  pellets.  The  posterior  cells 
of  the  wings  are  complete  or  closed  before  the  margin*  or  narrow, 
or  elongated,  oblique  or  transverse. 

These  Insects  compose  the  genus 

Mydas, 

Which  18  ^vided  into  two  subgenera.  Csphaloosba>  Lat,  where  the 
proboscis  is  in  the  form  of  a  long  and  projecting  siphon,  and  Mtdas,  Fab. 
or  Mydas  proper,  where  that  organ,  as  is  usual  in  this  family,  terminates  bj 
two  large  lips. 

In  the  others,  the  antenme  are  scarcely  longer  than  the  head,  cy- 
lindrical, and  tapering  to  a  point  at  their  extremity.  The  tarsi  are 
furnished  with  three  pellets.  The  posterior  cells  of  the  wings  art 
longitudinal  and  closed  by  their  posterior  margin. 

Chiboxtza,  Wied. 

Where  the  antennx  are  composed  of  fire  well  separated  jcMBts,  the  two 
last  of  which  are  the  smallest 

Pachtstomvs,  Lat. 

Where  the  antennx  are  composed  of  three  jcunts,  the  last  of  wluch  is  divided 
into  as  many  rings. 

In  the  second  section,  that  of  the  Deeatama^  Lat.,  we  find  anten- 
nsB  always  composed  of  three  joints,  the  last  of  which,  the  longest, 
without  stilet  or  seta,  and  divided  into  eight  rings,  is  clavate  in 

3  M 
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some,  and  almost  cylindrical  or  in  the  form  of  an  ekngated 

the  others.     The  wings  are  usually  incumbent  on  the  body.    The 

tarsi  are  furnished  with  three  pellets. 

These  Insects  may  be  united  in  one  generic  section. 

Xylofhagus. 

In  Xylophagui  proper,  the  body  is  narrow  and  elongated,  and  the  aoteam 
are  eridently  somewhat  longer  than  the  head,  and  terminatrd  by  aa  ahaoit 
^lindrical  joint.  The  head  is  short,  transversal,  and  widioot  any  partkahr 
deration  anterioriy. 

In  the  third  section — Straiiampdes^  Lat., — we  alao  find  antenna 
consisting  of  three  joints,  the  last  of  which,  exclosiTe  of  the  iCilet  or 
seta,  presents  at  most  five  or  six  rings.  This  stilet^  or  that  sell, 
exists  in  almost  all  of  them,  and  in  those  where  tbey  are  wanting, 
the  third  joint  is  elongated  and  fusiform,  and  alwa^  divided  into  file 
or  six  rings.  The  wings  are  always  incumbent  one  on  the  other. 
In  several  of  those  species  where  the  antennas  terminate  in  a  some- 
what oval  and  globular  club,  and  always  furnished  with  a  atilet  or  a 
seta,  the  scutellum  is  not  spinous. 

This  section  comprises  the  genus 

Stratiomys,  GeoflT. 

In  Stratiomys,  properly  so  called,  the  antennx  are  much  longer  than  tiie 
head,  the  first  and  last  joint  being  greatly  elongated;  the  bitter  is 
or  resembles  a  narrow  and  elongated  club,  narrowed  at  both  ends, 
ing  of  at  least  five  distinct  rings,  without  an  abrupt  stilet  at  the  extrenity. 
The  two  rings  that  compose  it  are  not  distinguished  from  the  othen  by  117 
sudden  contraction. 

The  body  of  the  larvx  is  long,  flattened,  invested  by  a  coriaceoos  or  fim 
akin  and  divided  into  annuli,  of  which  the  three  last  form  a  tail  tenninsfted 
by  numerous  plumose  hairs  which  radiate  from  the  extremity.  They  is- 
habit  water. 

Our  second  general  division  of  the  Diptera,  which  are  provided 
with  a  sucker  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  and  whose  antennas  consist  of 
but  three  or  two  joints,  comprises  those  whose  proboecis,  osoaDy 
bilabiate,  long,  geniculate,  and  bearing  the  palpi  a  little  above  the 
elbow,  is  most  commonly  entirely  contained  in  the  oral  cavity,  and 
when  always  salient,  has  a  sucker  composed  of  only  two  pieee*. 
The  last  joint  of  the  antennas,  always  accompanied  by  a  stilet  or  seta. 
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never  exbibitB  annular  divisions.    The  palpi,  when  at  rest,  are  con- 
cealed. 


FAMILY  V. 
ATHERICERA. 

Here  the  proboscis  is  usually  terminated  by  two  large  lips.  The 
sucker  is  never  composed  of  more  than  four  pieces,  and  frequently 
presents  but  two. 

The  larvae  have  a  very  soft,  extremely  contractile,  annulated  body, 
narrowest  and  most  pointed  anteriorly.  The  head  varies  as  to 
figure,  and  its  external  organs  consist  of  one  or  two  hooks,  accom- 
panied in  some  genera  by  mammillae,  and  probably  in  all  by  a  sort 
of  tongue  destined  to  receive  the  nutiitious  juices  on  which  they 
feed.  They  usually  have  four  stigmata,  two  situated  on  the  first 
ring,  one  on  each  side,  and  the  two  others  on  as  many  circular, 
squamous  plates,  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body.  It  has 
been  observed  that  these  latter,  at  least  in  several,  were  formed  of 
three  smaller  and  closely  approximated  stigmata.  The  larva  has 
the  faculty  of  enveloping  these  parts  with  the  marginal  skin,  which 
forms  a  sort  of  purse.  They  never  change  their  skin.  That  which 
invests  them  when  first  hatched  becomes  indurated,  and  thus  forms 
a  sort  of  cocoon  for  the  pupa.  It  becomes  shortened,  assumes  an 
ovoidal  or  globular  figure,  and  the  anterior  portion,  which  in  the 
larva  was  the  narrowest,  increases  in  diameter,  or  is  sometimes  even 
thicker  than  the  opposite  extremity.  Traces  of  the  annuli,  and 
frequently  vestiges  of  the  stigmata  are  observed  on  it,  although  the 
latter  no  longer  serve  for  respiration.  The  body  is  gradually  de- 
tached from  the  skin  or  cocoon,  assumes  the  figure  of  an  elongated 
and  extremely  soft  ball,  on  which  none  of  its  parts  are  perceptible, 
and  soon  passes  into  the  state  of  a  pupa.  The  Insect  issues  from 
its  shell,  by  removing  with  its  head  the  anterior  extremity,  which  flies 
ofi*  like  a  cap,  that  part  of  the  cocoon  being  so  disposed  as  to  facili- 
tate this  result. 

But  few  of  the  Athericera  are  carnivorous  in  their  perfect  state. 

They  are  generally  found  on  trees,  leaves  and  flowers. 

Their  proboscis  is  always  long,  membranous,  geniculate  near  the 
ha^e,  terminated  by  two  large  lips,  and  encloses  the  sucker  in  a  su- 
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perior  groove.  Tbe  upper  piece  of  ibis  sucker,  which  is  inserted 
near  the  elbow,  is  broad,  arched  and  emargiDated  at  its  eitrami^; 
the  three  others  are  linear  and  pointed,  or  setaceous;  to  each  of  tbe 
two  lateral  ones,  representing  the  maxillsB,  is  annexed  a  little  mem- 
branous, narrow  palpus,  slightly  widened  and  rounded  at  the  end; 
the  inferior  seta  is  analogous  to  the  ligula.  The  head  is  hemii- 
pherical,  and  mostly  occupied  by  the  eyes,  that  of  the  males  parti- 
cularly. Its  anterior  extremity  is  frequently  prolonged  in  the  msD- 
ner  ofa  snout  or  rostrum,  receiving  the  proboscis  underneath  wiwo 
it  is  doubled.  Several  species  resemble  Bombi  and  other  Waqis. 
This  tribe  will  comprise  but  the  single  genua 

Stbphxjs. 

In  Syrpbaa,  properly  so  called,  the  abdomen  is  graduany  narrowed  froa 
base  to  point. 

The  larvc  feed  exclusively  on  Aphides  of  all  kinds,  frequentfy  boUSbif 
them  in  the  air,  snd  soon  exhausting  them  by  auction.  Their  body  fonm 
a  sort  of  elongated  cone,  and  is  very  uneven,  or  even  sphiaiis.  Whea 
about  to  become  pupae,  they  fix  themselves  to  leaves,  &c.  with  a  kind  ol 
glue.  The  body  is  shortened,  and  its  anterior  portion,  which  was  pre- 
viously the  most  slender,  then  becomes  the  thickest. 

The  sucker  of  all  the  remaining  Athericera  consist  of  bat  two 
setse,  tbe  superior  representing  the  labruro,  and  the  inferior  tbe 
ligula. 

They  form  three  other  small  tribes  which  will  correspond  to  the 
genera  OSstrus  and  Conops  of  Linnaeus,  and  to  the  JUimco,  Fab.  u 
originally  composed. 

We  will  begin  with  the  tribe  of  the  CBstrides  consisting  of  tbe 
genus 

CEsTRus,  Lin. 

Which  is  very  distinct,  as  in  place  of  the  mouth  we  find  but  three  tubercle^ 
or  slight  rudiments  of  the  proboscis  and  palpi. 

These  Insects  resemble  large  and  densely  pilose  Flies,  and  their  hainsie 
frequently  coloured  in  bands  like  those  of  the  Bombi.  Their  antennc  lie 
very  short?  each  is  inserted  in  a  foasula  over  the  front,  and  terminated  by 
a  rounded  palette  with  a  simple  seta  on  the  back  near  its  origin.  Ther 
wings  are  usually  remote;  tlie  alulx  are  large  and  conceal  the  haheivi. 
The  tarsi  arc  terminated  by  two  hooks  and  two  pellets. 

These  Insects  are  rarely  found  in  their  perfect  state,  the  tiw>^  of  thev 
appearance  and  the  localities  they  inhabit  being  veiy  limjtf^      j^  ^gj 
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depotit  their  eggi  on  the  body  of  varioos  herbiTorous  quadrupeds,  it  is  in 
woods  and  pastures  that  we  must  look  for  them.  Each  species  of  (Estrus 
is  usually  a  parante  of  one  same  species  of  some  mammiferous  animal,  and 
selects  for  the  location  of  its  egfgs  the  only  part  of  its  body  that  is  suitable 
for  its  larvx,  whether  they  are  to  remain  there,  or  pass  from  thence  to  tli6 
spot  suited  for  their  development  The  Ox,  Horse,  Ass,  Rein-deer,  Stag, 
Antelope,  Camel,  Sheep  and  Hare  are  the  only  quadrupeds  yet  known, 
which  are  subject  to  be  inhabited  by  the  larvae  of  the  CElstrL  They  seem 
to  have  an  extraordinary  dread  of  the  Insect  when  it  is  buzzing  about  them 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  eggs. 

The  domicil  of  the  larvx  is  of  three  kinds;  we  may  distingush  them  by 
the  names  of  cutaneouSf  cervicalf  and  gaatriCf  as  some  live  in  the  lumps  or 
tumours  formed  on  the  skin,  others  in  some  part  of  the  interior  of  the  head, 
and  the  rest  in  the  stomach  of  the  animal  destined  to  support  them. 

(E,  bovis,  De  Geer.  From  six  to  seven  lines  in  length,  and  densely  pi^ 
lose;  thorax  yellow,  with  a  black  band;  abdomen  white  at  base,  with  a  ful* 
vous  extremity;  wings  somewhat  obscure. 

The  female  deposits  her  eggs  under  the  hide  of  healthy  Oxen  and  Cows, 
of  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  of  age.  The  consequence  of  this  ope- 
ration are  tumours  or  lumps,  on  the  internal  pus  of  which  the  larvs  feed. 
Horses  also  are  subject  to  them. 

The  Rein-Deer,  Antelope,  Hare,  &c.,  also  nourish  various  burse  of  CEstri, 
but  of  a  different  species. 

CB.  ovis,  L.  Five  lines  in  leng^,  and  but  slightly  pilose;  head  greyish; 
thorax  cinereous,  with  elevated  black  points;  abdomen  yellowish,  finely 
spotted  with  brown  or  black;  leg^  pale-brown;  wings  transparent.  The 
larva  inhabits  the  frontal  sinus  of  the  Sheep.  That  of  the  species  called 
trampe.  Fab. ,  is  found  in  the  same  parts  in  the  Rein-Deer. 

(E.  equi,  Lat.;  Clarck.  But  slightly  pilose,  and  of  a  fulvous  brown;  ab- 
domen paler;  two  points  and  a  band  on  the  wings,  black.  The  female  do- 
posits  her  ova  on  the  legs  and  shoulders  of  Horses;  the  larvae  inhabit  their 
stomach. 

The  third  tribe  of  the  Athericera,  that  of  the  Conofsarije,  is  the 
only  one  of  that  family  in  which  the  proboscis  is  either  always  sali- 
ent and  siphoniform,  cylindrical  or  conical,  or  setaceous.  The  re- 
ticulation of  the  wings  is  the  same  as  in  our  first  division  of  the 
Myscides. 

Most  of  these  Insects  are  found  on  plants.     They  form  the  genua 

CoNOFs,  Lin. 

In  Conops,  properly  so  called,  the  two  last  joints  of  the  antennx  fonned  a 
club,  with  a  terminal  stilet. 

C.  rufipe8\  Fab.  Black;  abdominal  annuli  edged  with  white;  base  of  the 
abdomen  and  legs  fiilvoui;  edge  of  the  wingi  black. 
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It  undergoes  its  metamorphoiis  in  the  abdomen  of  a  Uring  Bonbof*  lad 
ijgues  from  between  its  rings. 

Our  fourth  and  last  tribe,  that  of  the  Muscidcb,  b  diftingiiifiied 
from  the  three  preceding  ones  by  a  very  apparent,  always  meabra- 
nous  and  bilabiate  proboscis,  usually  bearing  two  palpi  (the  Pbors 
alone  excepted),  susceptible  of  being  entirely  retracted  within  the 
oral  cavity;  and  by  a  sucker  composed  of  two  pieces.  The  anteppg 
always  terminate  en  palette  with  a  lateral  seta. 

This  tribe  will  comprise  the  genus 

MuscA,  Lin. 

Or  that  of  the  I^iea.  Antennx  inserted  near  the  front,  palpi  placed  on  the 
proboscis,  and  retiring  with  it  into  the  oral  cavity,  and  tranarerse  nerrvra 
in  the  wings,  characterize  a  first  section  of  the  Huacidea*  which  will  is* 
clade  eight  principal  groups  or  sub-tribes. 

These  groups  are  composed  of  yarious  subgenera— we  will  merely  paKi> 
cularize  that  of 

Musca,  properly  so  called,  or  the  true  Flt/t  where  the  abdomen  is  trisa- 
gular,  and  the  eyes  are  contiguous  posteriorly,  or  closely  appronmated  is 
the  males. 

Here  come  most  of  those  Flies  whose  larrae  feed  on  carrion,  meat,  kc; 
others  of  the  same  subgenus  inhabit  dung.  They  all  resemble  soft,  whitiib 
worms  without  feet,  thickest  and  truncated  at  the  posterior  extremity,  aad 
becoming  gradually  smaller  towards  the  opposite  one,  which  terminatet  is 
a  point  furnished  with  two  hooks,  with  which  they  divide  their  aliment,  aad 
accelerate  its  decomposition.  The  metamorphosis  of  these  Insects  is  effect- 
ed in  a  few  days.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  abdomen  of  the  femles 
is  narrowed  and  prolonged  in  the  manner  of  a  tube  or  oripoaitor,  by  whick 
she  can  insert  her  eggs. 

M.  vomttoriOf  L.  A  larg^  species;  front  fulvous;  thorax  black;  abdooes 
glossy-blue  with  black  streaks. 

This  Insect  enjoys  the  sense  of  smell  to  a  high  degree,  annooneet  iti 
presence  in  our  dwellings  by  a  loud  bumming,  and  depoaitaita  oraoo  nert. 
Deceived  by  the  cadaverous  odour  arising  from  the  Arum  dracuncului,  L 
when  in  flower,  it  also  leaves  its  eg^  there.  When  the  larva  is  about  to 
become  a  pupa,  it  abandons  the  putrescent  matters  in  which  it  has  lived, 
which  might  then  prove  injurious  to  it,  and  penctatcs,  if  possible,  into  the 
earth,  or  is  metamorphosed  in  some  dry  and  retired  spot. 

M.  cmsar,  L.  Body,  a  glossy  golden-green;  legs  black.  The  female  de- 
posits her  eg^  on  carrion. 

M.  domestiea,  L.  The  thorax  of  the  Common  Fly  is  of  a  cineroas-grry 
with  four  black  streaks;  abdomen  blackish-brown  spotted  with  black,  sad 
yellowish-brown  above. 
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In  the  Diptera  of  which  we  bate  hitherto  spoken,  we  have  found 
a  sucker  received  into  the  superior  canal  of  a  tubular  sheath,  more 
or  less  membranous,  geniculate  at  base,  most  frequently  terminated 
by  two  lips,  and  accompanied  by  palpi.  The  antennae,  except  one 
subgenus  or  Phora^  have  always  appeared  to  be  inserted  near  the 
front.  The  larvse  of  these  Diptera,  although  susceptible  of  being 
hatched  in  the  venter  of  the  mother,  live  abroad  and  feed  on  various 
substances,  vegetable  or  animal.  These  Insects  have  formed  our 
first  general  section,  which  is  divided  into  five  families.  Those  of 
the  second  differ  in  all  these  respects. 

This  second  section  will  form  our  last  family  of  the  Diptera. 

FAMILY  VI. 

PUPIPARA.(1) 

These  insects,  at  least  the  Hippoboscas,  were  distinguished .  by 
Reaumur,  under  the  analogous  appellation  of  Nymphipara. 

Their  head,  viewed  from  above,  is  divided  into  two  distinct  arose 
or  parts.  .  One  posterior,  and  more  particularly  composing  the  head, 
gives  origin  to  the  eyes  and  receives  the  other  part  in  an  anterior 
emargination.  The  latter  is  also  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
posterior  large  and  coriaceous,  bearing  the  antennsB  on  its  sides, 
and  the  other  constituting  the  apparatus  of  manducation.  The  in- 
ferior and  oral  cavity  of  the  head  is  occupied  by  a  membrane;  from 
its  extremity  issues  a  sucker  arising  from  a  little  bulb  or  projecting 
pedicle,  composed  of  two  closely  approximated  threads  or  setse,  and 
covered  by  two  coriaceous,  narrow,  elongated,  and  pilose  laminss 
which  form  its  sheath. 

The  body  is  short,  tolerably  broad,  flattened  and  defended  by  a 
solid  skin  almost  of  the  consistence  of  leather.  The  head  is  more 
intimately  united  to  the  thorax  than  in  the  preceding  families.  The 
antennas,  always  situated  at  the  lateral  and  anterior  extremities  of 
the  head,  sometimes  form  a  tubercle  bearing  three  setse,  and  some- 
times little  hairy  laminas.  The  eyes  vary  as  to  size;  in  some  species 
they  are  very  small. 


(1)  Bom  in  the  pupa  state. 


UISCCTA. 

Thi  danz  tiiiiwiilii  fiiiir  idgBala,  two  anterior  and  two  potle- 


Tte  winfB  are  alwa]^  diatant  and  accompanied  bj  haheret. 
Tber  adce  ia  nore  or  leas  fringed  with  cilia.  The  akin  of  the  ab- 
ia  tbnnad  atx  continiioiB  membrane,  ao  that  this  part  of  the 
*^  diBGepahie  of  being  diatended  and  of  acquiring  a  coonde- 
1*^0  miume*  aa  neciaaarily  bappena  in  thoae  female  Hippoboacc, 
wbore  ibe  larrc  axe  hatched  and  continue  to  reaide  until  the  period  d 
tbuBt  tncstbrontKm  into  papx.  At  thia  epoch  the  larrae  are  pro- 
dncad  in  the  ibrm  at*  a  3ott»  white  egg,  almoat  aa  bulky  aa  tbe  ma- 
ceraai  .UHkmen;  the  akin  hardena  and  becomea  a  firm  abell,  at  first 
iwQwiu  dnn  bkciu  romid»  and  fireqoendj  emarginated  at  one  eodt 
and  ^laaaniing  a  ^ioaay  plate  or  operculum  which  ia  finally  detached 
IK  tba  — unai  of  a  cap  to  albw  the  egreas  of  the  perfect  Inaect 

Tbaaa  Inaactt^  which  have  been  called  by  aome  aathora  Momtku- 
JiMfiim  Ibe  eiduflmly  oo  Qnadrupeda  or  Birda,  nm  ?eiy  &at, 
ami  fiequendy  sdawaya. 

SoaoH — Cariacaa^  Lat. — ha?e  a  very  diatinct  head  articoUted 
wita  UM  wy?**^  estramity  of  the  thorax.     They  form  tbe  genoi 


H1FFQ8O8CA9  Lin.  Fab. 

r^  HippoboRm  proper  3  farnished  with  wings;  and  baa  Teiy  diitiDCt  eyei 
occupytoi^  i3  the  niies  of  the  heid;  antennx  in  the  Ibnn  of  tuberdei^ 
wttht&i««  MOB  on  the  back. 

51  stmmu  L.    &<owa  miaed  with  yeDowiih.    Found  on  HorKi  lad 


The  iMttd  ot*  the  other  Pupipara— PAUiroaijfiea,  Lat— «  rery 
«naU  or  almcat  wanting.  It  fonna  a  mioute,  vertical  body  Dear  the 
aBftmor  and  donal  extremity  of  the  thorax. 

They  coosacute  the  genua 

Ntcteribia,  Lat. 

TWte  tnarrn  hare  neither  wings  nor  halteres,  and  resemble  Spidoi  fdH 
tliMi  the  precediag  ones.    They  lire  on  Bats.    r-»"ninn  ananged  oae 
and  ^e  only  oae  be  knew,  with  the  PediculL 
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FOURTH  GREAT  DIVISION  OF  THE  ANIMAL 

KINGDOM. 


ANIMALIA  RADIATA. 


The  Radiated  Aniuals,  os  Zoophttes,  as  they  are  termed, 
include  a  number  of  beings  whose  organization,  always  evidently 
more  simple  than  that  of  the  three  preceding  divisions,  also  presents 
a  greater  variety  of  degrees  than  is  observed  in  either  of  them,  and 
seems  to  agree  in  but  one  point,  viz.  their  parts  are  arranged  round 
an  axis  and  on  one  or  several  radii,  or  on  one  or  several  lines  ex- 
tending from  one  pole  to  the  other.  Even  the  Entozoa  or  Intestinal 
Worms  have  at  least  two  tendinous  lines,  or  two  nervous  threads 
proceeding  from  a  collar  round  the  mouth,  and  several  of  them  have 
four  suckers  situated  round  a  probosciform  elevation.  In  a  word, 
notwithstanding  some  irregularities,  and  some  very  few  exceptions — 
those  of  the  Planaria  and  most  of  the  Infusoria— traces  of  the  radi- 
ating form  are  always  to  be  found,  which  are  strongly  marked  in  the 
greater  number,  and  particularly  in  Asterias,  Echinus,  the  Acale- 
pha,  and  the  innumerable  host  of  the  Polypi. 

The  nervous  system  is  never  very  evident,  and  when  traces  of  it 
have  been  apparently  visible,  it  was  also  arranged  in  radii;  roost 
frequently,  however,  there  is  no  appearance  of  it  whatever. 

There  is  never  any  true  circulating  system.  The  Holothuria  are 
provided  with  a  double  vascular  apparatus,  one  portion  of  it  being 
attached  to  the  intestines  and  corresponding  to  the  organs  of  respi- 
ration, and  the  other  merely  serving  to  injflate  the  organs  which 
3  N 
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lopplj  the  wtDt  of  feet    In  the  great  number  of  Zoopbytei  it  » 
euilj  prored  that  there  are  no  vessels  whatever. 

In  some  genera,  such  as  Holothuria,  Ursinus,  and  in  severaJ  of 
the  EnUnoa,  we  observe  a  mouth  and  a  distinct  intestinal  canal. 
Others  have  an  intestinal  sac,  but  with  a  single  opening.  la  the 
greater  number  there  is  merely  a  cavity  excavated  in  the  substance 
of  the  body  which  sometimes  opens  by  several  suckers;  and  finally 
there  are  soma  in  which  there  is  no  mouth  viaibley  and  which  cao 
only  be  nourished  by  porous  absorption. 

The  sexes  of  several  of  the  £nto2oa  or  Intestinal  Worms  can  be 
distinguished.  The  greater  number  of  the  other  Radiata  are  ovi- 
parous; some  are  reproduced  by  buds  or  division. 

The  compound  animals,  of  which  we  have  already  seen  some  ei- 
ampies  in  the  last  of  the  Mollusca,  are  greatly  multiplied  in  certain 
ordera  of  the  Radiata,  and  their  aggregation  produces  trunks  and 
expansions  forming  all  sorts  of  figures.  It  b  to  this  circumstance, 
together  with  the  simple  nature  of  the  organization  in  most  of  the 
^lecies,  and  the  radiating  disposition  of  their  organs,  which  remindi 
us  of  the  petals  of  flowers,  that  they  owe  their  name  of  ZoofKyta 
or  Axtmal-pUBtiU^  by  which  we  merely  mean  to  express  this  appa- 
rent affinity,  for  as  Zoophytes  enjoy  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  po ver 
of  voluntary  motion,  mostly  feed  on  matters  which  they  have  swil- 
k>wed  or  sucked,  and  digest  them  in  an  internal  cavity,  they  are  ce^ 
tainly  animals  in  every  point  of  view. 

In  Asterias  and  Ursinus,  called  EcHiNODERiaBs  by  Brugiere  oo 
account  of  their  spines,  we  find  a  distinct  intestine  floating  in  a  large 
cavity,  and  accompanied  by  other  organs,  (or  respiration,  d&c.,  and 
a  partial  circulation. 

The  Entozoa  or  Intestinal  Worms,  which  form  the  second  diss, 
have  no  very  evident  vessels  in  which  a  distinct  circulation  is  car- 
ried on,  nor  separate  organs  of  respiration.  Their  body  is  usually 
elongated  or  depressed,  and  their  organs  arranged  longitudinally. 

The  third  class  comprises  the  Acalkpha  or  Sea  Nettles.  They 
have  neither  true  circulating  vessels  nor  organs  of  respirataoo. 
Their  form  is  usually  circular  and  radiating,  and  their  mouth  is  al- 
most always  their  only  aperture.  They  only  differ  from  Polypi  in 
the  graater  devetopment  of  the  tissue  of  thmr  organs.  The  Aea- 
kpba  Hydrostalica,  which  we  place  at  the  end  of  tUi  claM,  wIm 
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better  known,  will  perhaps  form  a  separate  one;  as  yet  however  we 
onlj  conjecture  the  functions  of  their  singular  organs. 

The  Polypi,  which  compose  the  fourth  class,  are  those  little  ge- 
latinous animals  whose  mouth  surrounded  with  tentacula  leads  to  a 
stomach  sometimes  simple  and  sometimes  followed  hy  intestines  in 
the  form  of  vessels.  To  this  class  belong  those  innumerable  com- 
pound animals  with  a  fixed  and  solid  stem  which  were  considered  as 
marine  plants. 

The  Thethyias  and  Sponges  are  usually  fdaced  at  the  end  of  this 
class,  although  Polypi  have  not  yet  been  discovered  in  thenu 

The  Irfusoria,  or  the  fidb  and  last  class  of  the  Zoophytes,  are 
those  minute  beings  whose  existence  we  have  only  discovered  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  and  which  swarm  in  stagnant  waters. 
Most  of  them  have  merely  a  gelatinous  body  destitute  of  viscera,  al- 
though we  commence  the  series  with  more  compound  species  pos- 
sessed of  visible  organs  of  locomotion  and  a  stomach:  these  also 
may  hereafter  constitute  a  separate  class. 


CLASS  I. 

ECHIN0DERMATA.(1) 

The  Echinodermata  are  the  most  complicated  animals  of  this  di- 
vision. Invested  with  a  well  organized  skin,  frequently  supported  by 
a  sort  of  skeleton,  and  armed  with  points,  or  movable  and  articulated 
spines,  they  have  an  internal  .cavity  in  which  distinct  and  floating 
viscera  may  be  perceived.  A  sort  of  vascular  system,  which  it  if 
true  does  not  extend  throughout  the  body,  keeps  up  a  communica- 
tion with  various  parts  of  the  Intestine,  and  with  the  organs  of  res- 
piration, which  are  generally  very  distinct.  Threads  are  also  seen 
in  several,  which  may  act  as  nerves,  but  which  are  never  arranged 
with  the  regularity  and  fixed  order  of  those  in  the  animals  of  the 
two  preceding  divisions  of  the  Invertebrate. 


(I)  Hedge-hog  (i.  e.  spiny)  ikinned. 
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We  divide  the  Ecbinodermata  into  two  orders:  those  fomisbed 
with  feet  or  at  least  with  vesicular  organs,  so  called  on  account  ct 
their  fulfilling  similar  functions;  and  those  in  which  they  are  wanting. 


ORDER  I. 

PEDICELLATA. 

The  Pedicellata  are  distinguished  by  organs  of  motion  ezclusiTelj 
peculiar  to  them.  Their  skin  is  pierced  with  a  number  of  little 
holes,  arranged  in  very  regular  series,  through  which  pass  cylindri- 
cal and  membranous  tentacula,  each  one  terminated  by  a  little  disk 
which  acts  like  a  cupping-glass.  That  portion  of  these  tentacula 
which  remains  within  the  body  is  vesicular;  a  humour  is  effused 
through  their  entire  cavity,  and  is  either  propelled  at  the  will  of  the 
animal  into  the  exterior  and  cylindrical  portion,  which  it  distends, 
or  returns  to  the  interior  vesicle,  when  the  former  sinks  and  becomes 
relaxed.  It  b  by  thus  elongating  and  shortening  their  hundreds  of 
little  feet  or  tentacula,  and  by  fixing  them  by  their  cup-like  extremi- 
ties, that  these  animals  effect  their  progressive  motion.  Vessels 
prv>cecding  from  these  feet  extend  to  trunks  which  correspond  to 
their  ranges,  and  which  terminate  near  the  mouth.  They  form  a 
system  distinct  from  that  of  tlie  intestinal  vessels  observed  in  some 
species. 

Linna['us  divided  them  into  three  very  natural,  but  numerous  ge- 
nera, and  composed  of  such  various  species,  that  they  may  be  coasi- 
dered  as  forming  three  families.     The 

AsTERiAS,  Lin. 

Or  StarJbA^  have  bc«n  so  called  because  their  body  is  divided  into  rtri 
(genenUly  five),  in  the  centre  of  which,  and  underneath,  is  the  mouth. 

The  framework  of  their  body  is  composed  of  small  osseous  pieces,  vari- 
oualy  combined,  the  arrangement  of  which  merits  examination.  Thdr 
power  of  reproduction  is  ver}*  great,  as  they  not  only  reproduce  the  rayi 
which  have  been  separately  removed,  but  a  single  one  with  the  central  nj 
remaining  will  reproduce  all  the  others;  for  this  reason  their  figure  is  fi«* 
quently  irregular. 

EcBiifrs,  Lin. 
The  Eckim^  or  Sm^Vrtkuu^  as  they  are  termed,  hav«  the  body  invitted  bj 
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a  ahell  or  calcareous  crusty  composed  of  angular  pieces  which  join  each 
other  exactly,  and  perforated  hy  innumerable  holes,  for  the  transmission  of 
the  membranous  feet,  disposed  in  several  very  regular  ranges.  The  sur- 
face of  this  crust  b  armed  with  spines,  articulated  on  little  tubercles,  that 
move  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  whose  motions,  conjointly  with  the  feet 
situated  between  them,  they  effect.  Other  membranous  tube^  much  finer 
and  frequently  divided  at  the  extremity,  probably  serve  to  convey  water 
into  the  interior  of  their  shell,  and  then  to  remove  it  The  mouth  is  pro- 
vided with  five  teeth,  set  in  an  extremely  complex,  calcareous  framework, 
resembling  a  pentagonal  lantern,  furnished  with  various  muscles,  and  sus« 
pended  in  a  large  aperture  of  the  shell.  These  teeth,  which  resemble  long 
ribands,  become  indented  inferiorly  as  fast  as  they  are  worn  away  at  the 
point  The  intestine  is  very  long,  and  attached,  spirally,  to  the  interior 
parietes  of  the  shell  by  a  mesentery.  A  double  vascular  system  extends 
along  this  canal,  and  partly  on  the  mesentery;  there  are  also  particular  ves- 
sels for  the  feet  Five  ovaries  empty  themselves  by  separate  orifices} 
they  form  the  edible  portion  of  these  animals. 

The  Echini  chiefly  feed  on  small  shell-fish,  which  they  seize  with  their 
feet.  Their  motions  are  very  slow.  Shells  of  Echini  are  very  abundant  in 
the  ancient  strata,  principally  those  of  chalk,  where  they  are  usually  filled 
with  silex. 

The  Echini  are  divided  into  regular  and  irregular,  and  form  several  sub- 
genera. 

E'  eaeulentas,  L.  The  common  Echinus  is  of  the  form  and  size  of  an 
apple,  completely  covered  with  short,  radiating,  and  usually  violet  spines. 
Its  ovaries,  which  are  reddish,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  are  edible  in 
the  spring. 

• 

HoLOTHURiA,  Lin. 

The  Holothurix  have  an  oblong  coriaceous  body  open  at  each  end.  At 
the  anterior  extremity  is  the  mouth,  surrounded  with  complicated  tentacula 
susceptible  of  being  entirely  retracted.  At  the  opposite  end  is  the  aper- 
ture in  which  the  org^n  of  respiration  terminates.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
tremely ramified  hollow  tree,  which  is  filled  with  water,  or  emptied,  at  the 
will  of  the  animal.  The  mouth  is  edentate,  or  merely  furnished  with  a  cu> 
cle  of  bony  pieces;  it  receives  saliva  from  certain  sac-like  appendages. 
The  Holothuriae  are  divided  according  to  the  arrangement  of  their  feet 
H.  iremula,  Gm.  Blackish,  and  when  completely  extended  more  than  a 
foot  long;  its  back  is  bristled  with  soft  and  conical  points,  and  its  mouth 
provided  with  twenty  ramous  tentacula.  This  species  is  very  common  in 
European  seas,  the  Mediterranean  particularly. 
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ORDER  n. 

AP0DA.(1) 

Our  second  order  of  the  Echinodermata,  or  the  Apoda,  comprises 
but  a  small  number  of  animals  closely  related  to  the  Holotboria^ 
but  which  want  the  vesicular  feet  of  the  preceding  order.  Tbdr 
body  is  invested  with  a  coriaceous  unarmed  skin.  Several  poiolsof 
their  internal  structure  are  not  well  understood.     In 

MoLPADiA,  Cuv. 

At  in  Holothttria,  we  find  a  coriaceoiui  body  forming^  a  thick  cyliiidcr«  opm 
at  both  endfly  and  a  tolerably  nmilar  internal  organixationi  but  indepcad- 
ently  of  the  want  of  feet*  the  mouth  is  destitute  of  tentaoulay  and  isprenrided 
with  an  apparatus  of  bony  parts,  bat  less  complicated  than  that  at  tk 
Echini. 

MufYAs,  Cut. 

Where  the  body  is  also  destitute  of  feet  and  open  at  both  extremities;  hut 
its  form  is  that  of  a  spheroid  depressed  at  the  poles,  and  furrowed  Eke 
a  melon.    I  can  find  no  aAnature  about  the  mouth. 

M,  cyaneoj  Cuv.    A  beautiiiil  species  of  a  deep  blue  colour  that  inhibiti 
the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Lfthodermis,  Cuv. 

Where  the  body  is  oval  and  compressed  posteriorly;  its  surface  has  the 
appearance  of  being  covered  with  a  layer  of  stony  granules,  which  fens 
an  extremely  indurated  crust.  JThe  mouth  is  siurounded  with  tentscak, 
and  the  intestines  seem  to  be  analogous  to  those  of  the  Holothurix. 

L.  euneus,  Cuv.    Blackish,  and  two  inches  in  length.     Fitun  the  leBfaf 
India,  and  the  only  species  known.     In  the 

SiPUNcuLUS,  Gm. 

The  body  is  cylindrical  and  elongated,  the  skin  thick  and  wrinkled  in  both 
directions.  The  mouth  is  provided  with  a  sort  of  a  proboscis  8uscept3>]e  of 
retraction  and  protrusion  by  the  action  of  large  internal  tnuscles. 

These  animals  are  found  in  the  sands  of  the  sea,  like  tbe  Aremcobe  and 
Thalassemx,  and  like  them  are  used  as  bait  by  the  fishermen. 

S.  edulU,  Cuv.  This  species  is  eaten  by  tbe  Chinese  inhabitants  of  Jan, 
who  procure  it  from  the  sands  by  means  of  slender  bamboos  prepared  fcr 
the  purpose.  Other  and  rather  small  species— 5t/>.  Zasrit,  &/>. 
Cuv.— perforate  submarine  rocks  and  live  in  their  cavities. 

(I)  Footless. 
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BoNSLUA,  Rolando. 

Here  the  body  is  oval  and  furnished  with  a  probosds  formed  of  a  double 
htmina  susceptible  of  great  elongation  and  forked  at  the  extremit^r.  The 
intestine  is  very  long  and  frequently  flexed,  and  we  observe  two  ramified 
organs  which  may  serve  for  respiration*  The  ova  are  contained  in  an  ob- 
long sac  opening  near  the  base  of  the  proboscis.  The  Bonellix  live  at  a 
considerable  depth  in  sand,  extending  their  proboscb  to  the  water  and  even 
to  the  air  above  its  surface  when  the  tide  is  low. 

B.  viridis,  RoL    It  inhabits  the  Meditesranean. 

There  are  some  other  genera. 


CLASS  n. 


ENTOZOA,  Rud. 

The  Entozoa  or  lotestioal  Worms  are  remarkable,  because  tho 
greater  number  inhabit  the  interior  of  other  animals,  and  there  only 
can  live.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  animal  that  is  not  the  domictt 
of  several  kinds,  and  those  which  are  observed  in  one  species  are 
rarely  found  in  many  others.  They  not  only  inhabit  the  alimentary 
canal  and  the  ducts  that  empty  into  it,  such  as  the  hepatic  vessels, 
but  even  the  celliriar  tissue,  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  most  com- 
pletely invested  viscera,  such  as  the  liver  and  brain. 

In  the  Intestinal  Worms  we  find  neither  tracheae,  nor  any  other 
organ  of  respiration^  and  they  must  receive  the  influence  of  oxygen 
through  the  medium  of  the  animal  they  inhabit  They  present  no 
trace  of  a  true  circulation,  and  we  merely  perceive  vestiges  of  nervee 
so  extremely  obscure,  that  many  naturalists  have  doubted  their  ex« 
istence. 

When  those  characters  are  found  united  in  an  animal  with  a  form 
similar  to  that  of  this  class,  we  place  it  here,  although  it  may  not  in- 
habit the  interior  of  another  species. 

We  will  divide  the  Entozoa  in  two  orders,  which  are  perhaps 
sufficiently  different  in  organization  to  form  two  classes,  if  we  had 
the  observations  requisite  to  determine  their  limits.  These  orders 
are  the  EiUa»oa  NemaUideOf  Rud.,  which  have  an  intestinal  canal 
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floating  in  a  distinct  abdominal  cavity,  a  moutb,  d^c.,  and  the  EhIo- 
zoa  Parenchymaia,  where  the  parenchyma  of  the  body  cootaiof 
obscurely  terminated  viscera,  moat  commonly  resembling  vaseukr 
ramifications,  and  sometimes  not  visible. 


ORDER  I. 

NEMATOIDEA,  Rud. 

This  order  comprises  those  whose  external  skin,  more  or  les 
furnished  with  muscular  fibres,  and  usually  striated  transrerselT, 
contains  an  abdominal  cavity  in  which  is  a  distinct  intestinal  ciul, 
extending  from  the  mouth  to  the  extremity,  and  where  the  sexes  art 
usually  distinct.  The  intestine  is  connected  with  the  neigbbouriog 
parts  and  the  general  envelope  of  the  body  by  numerous  threads, 
considered  by  some  writers  as  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
nutritious  fluid,  and  by  others  as  tracheae,  but  without  any  proof  of 
the  fact.  It  is  impossible  to  detect  any  true  circulation  in  these 
animals,  but  in  several  there  appear  to  be  one  or  two  nervous  cordi 
arising  from  a  ring  which  surrounds  the  mouth,  and  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  body  along  the  internal  surface  of  the  envelope. 

FiLARiA,  Lin. 

Where  the  body  is  elongated,  slender,  fUiform,  and  perforated  at  the  inte- 
rior extremity  by  a  round  oral  aperture.  The  Filariz  in  their  external  »p- 
pearancc  arc  verj*  similar  to  the  Gordii.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  those 
cavities  of  unimab  which  do  not  open  externally,  such  as  the  cellular  mem* 
brane^  and  even  in  the  thickness  of  the  membranes  and  the  parencfarma  of 
the  viscera ;  there  we  sometimes  find  them  in  bundles  and  countless  num- 
bers, enveloped  in  species  of  capsules.  They  are  found  in  Insects  and  their 
larvx,  and  even  in  the  visceral  caWty  of  several  MoUusca.  The  most  cele- 
brated species  of  this  genus 

F.  medinensif,  Gm.,  (the  Guinea  Worm),  is  very  common  in  hot  cli- 
mates, insinuates  itself  under  the  skin  of  man,  generally  that  of  the  leg, 
where,  if  credence  be  given  to  the  reports  of  certain  authors,  it  acquires  i 
length  of  ten  feet  and  more.  It  is  about  as  thick  as  the  barrel  of  a  Pigeon'i 
quill.    Its  pointed  and  hooked  tjul  constitutes  its  distinguishing  character. 

Thichocephalus. 
Inhere  the  body  is  round,  thickest  pooteriorly,  and  as  tleoder  aa  a  thread 
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anteriorly.  This  slender  part  is  terminated  by  a  round  mouth.  The  most 
common  species  is  the  v 

T.  dupar,  Rud.  From  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  thickest 
portion  forms  but  the  third.    This  part,  in  the  male,  is  conyoluted  spirally. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  common  Worms  in  the  g^reat  intestines  of  Man»  where, 
in  certuJi  diseases,  it  becomes  prodigiously  multiplied. 

CUCULLANTS. 

Here  the  body  b  round,  and  most  slender  posteriorly.  The  head  b  obtuse 
and  inyested  with  a  sort  of  hood  that  is  frequently  striated;  the  mouth  u 
round. 

They  have  hitherto  been  found  in  fish  only.  The  most  common  spedes 
is  that  which  inhabits  the  Perch  and  also  infests  the  Pike,  Sec.  It  is  ovipar- 
ous, about  an  inch  long,  as  thick  as  a  thread,  and  of  a  red  colour,  owing  to 
the  blood  with  which  its  intestine  is  usually  filled. 

Ofhiostoma. 

The  same  kind  of  body  as  the  preceding,  but  distinguished  by  a  trans- 
versely deft  mouth,  and  consequently  fhmished  with  two  lips. 

AscARiB,  Lin.(l) 

The  Ascarides  have  a  round  body,  attenuated  at  each  extrenuty,  and  a 
mouth  furnished  with  three  fleshy  papillx,  between  which  an  extremely 
short  tube  occanonally  projects,  lliis  genus  is  very  numerous  in  species 
which  are  found  in  all  kinds  of  animals. 

Two  white  threads,  one  of  which  extends  along  the  back,  and  the  other 
along  the  abdomen,  are  conndered  by  Messrs  Otto  and  Cloquet  as  the  ner- 
vous S3r8tem  of  these  aiumals;  two  other  and  thicker  threads,  one  on  the 
right  and  the  other  on  the  left,  are  considered  by  some  as  muscular,  and  by 
others  as  vascular,  or  even  as  tracheae. 

In  some,  the  head  is  destitute  of  lateral  membranes.  The  most  common 
spedes,  the 

Jl.  Ittmbrieoidest  L.,  is  found  without  any  essential  difference  in  Man,  the 
Horse,  Ass,  Zebra,  Hemiona,  Ox  and  Hog.  It  has  been  seen  more  than  fif. 
teen  inches  in  length.    Its  natural  colour  is  white. 

Other  species  are  funushed  with  a  little  membrane  on  each  side  of  the 
head*     Such  is 

A.  vermieulariaf  L.  Very  common  in  children.  It  is  not  more  than  five 
lines  in  length,  and  is  thickest  anteriorly. 


(1)  do'KAfit,  the  name  of  the  small  species  that  b  found  in  Man,  b  derived 
from  AO'tuifi^ti,  to  leap,  to  move. 

3  O 
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Stbonoyi.us«  MuIL 

Here  the  body  is  round.    In  some  of  these  Strongyli  the  mootb  if  ciSale  cr 
dentated.    Such  b  that  which  infests  the  Horse,  or  the 

S,  equinus,  Gm.    It  is  also  found  in  the  Ass  and  Mule. 

The  mouth  of  others  is  merely  suirounded  by  tubercles  or  pa|uDs.  SQch 
particularly  is  the 

S.  gigasy  Rud.,  the  most  voluminous  of  all  known  intestinal  Worms;  it 
is  upwards  of  two  or  three  feet  in  leng^,  and  as  thick  as  the  little  fiagcr. 
The  most  ungular  circumstances  attending  this  Strongylos  is  that  it  is  most 
usually  developed  in  one  of  the  kidneys  of  various  animalsy  such  ss  the 
Wolf,  Dog,  Mink,  and  even  Man,  where  it  lies  doubled  up,  distending  that 
organ,  destroying  its  parenchyma,  and  probably  occasioning^  the  most  ex- 
cruciating agony  to  the  animal  in  which  it  resides.  It  sometimes  inhabiti 
other  viscera*  Its  usual  colour  is  a  beautiful  red;  the  mouth  is  surrounded 
with  six  paplUx;  the  intestine  is  straight  and  transversely  rugose,  the  onoj 
nraple,  three  or  four  times  the  length  of  the  body,  communicating  extexioriT 
by  a  hole  a  little  distance  posterior  to  the  mouth,  and,  as  it  appears,  opes 
at  the  other  extremity.  An  extremely  attenuated  white  thread  that  extends 
along  the  abdomen  is  considered  by  M.  Otto  as  the  nervous  system. 

LERNiEAy  Lin. 

The  internal  and  external  organization  of  the  body  is  nearly  the  same  as  ia 
the  Nematoidea,  but  it  is  prolonged  anteriorly  by  a  corneous  neck,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  is  a  mouth  variously  armed  and  surrounded,  or  foUoved 
by  productions  of  different  forms.  This  mouth  and  its  appendages  are  in- 
sinuated into  the  skin  of  tlic  gills  of  fishes,  and  fix  the  animal  there.  The 
Lernex  are  also  distinguished  by  two  cords,  sometimes  moderate,  and  at 
others  very  long,  or  even  much  doubled,  that  are  pendent  from  the  ades  of 
the  tail,  and  which  may  possibly  be  ovaries. 

L.  branchiaiisy  L.  The  most  known  species;  it  attacks  the  Codfish  aod 
other  Gadi,  and  is  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length.  Its  mouth  is  surround- 
ed by  three  ramous  horns,  which,  as  well  as  the  neck,  are  of  a  deep  brown. 
Its  more  inflated  body  is  bent  into  an  S,  and  the  two  coixls  are  cootorted 
in  a  thousand  different  ways.  Its  horns  become  rooted,  as  it  were,  m  the 
grills  of  fishes. 


ORDER  II. 
PARENCHYMATA. 


The  second  order  of  the  Entozoa  comprises  those  species  in 
which  the  body  is  filled  with  a  cellular  substance,  or  even  wiih  a 
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continuous  parenchyma,  the  only  alimentary  organ  it  contains  being 
ramified  canals,  which  distribute  nourishment  to  its  different  points, 
and  which,  in  most  of  them,  originate  from  suckers  visible  exter- 
nally. The  ovaries  are  also- enveloped  in  this  parenchyma  or  that 
cellulosity.  There  is  no  abdominal  cavity,  nor  intestine  properly 
80  called;  and  if  we  except  some  equivocal  vestiges  in  the  first  fami- 
lies, there  is  nothing  to  be  found  which  bears  a  resemblance  to 
nerves. 
We  may  divide  this  order  into  four  families. 

FAMILY  L 

ACANTH0CEPHALA.(1) 

The  Parencbymata  of  this  family  attach  themselves  to  the  intes- 
tines by  a  prominence  armed  with  recurved  spines,  which  abo  ap- 
pears to  act  as  a  proboscis.     They  form  the  single  genus 

ECHI^OBHYNCHUS,  Gm. 

Where  the  body  is  round,  sometimes  elongated,  and  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  a  sac,  provided  anteriorly  with  a  prominence  in  the  form  of  a  probos- 
cis armed  with  little  hooks  bent  posteriorly,  and  susceptible  of  being  re- 
tracted or  protruded  by  the  action  of  particular  muscles.  These  worms 
cling  to  the  intestines  by  means  of  their  proboscis^  and  frequcntiy  penetrate 
through  them,  so  that  individuab  are  sometimes  found  in  the  thickness  of 
their  tunics,  and  even  in  the  abdomen,  adhering  to  their  external  parietes. 
E.  gigaSf  Gm.  The  largest  species  known;  it  inhabits  the  intestines  of 
the  Hog  and  Wild  Boar,  where  the  females  attain  a  length  of  fifteen  inches. 

FAMILY  II. 

TREMADOTEA,  Ilud. 

Our  second  family  comprises  those  which  are  furnished  under- 
neath the  body,  or  at  its  extremity,  with  organs  resembling  cupping- 
glasses,  by  which  they  adhere  to  the  viscera.  They  may  all  be 
united  in  one  genus,  or  the 


(1)  Thorn-headed. 
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Fasgiola,  LdiL 

Which  may  be  subdivided  tccozding  to  the  number  and  poatioa  of  thor 
organs  of  adheaon. 

DiSTOXA. 

Here  there  is  a  sucker  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  mouth,  and  a  com 
a  little  posterior  to  it,  on  the  venter.  The  species  are  very  niimezoas»  sad 
some  are  found  even  in  the  plaited  membrane  of  the  eyes  of  ceitua  ffirds. 
Others,  however,  appear  to  inhabit  fresh  and  salt  water.  The  most  ode- 
brated  is 

D.  hepatiea.  It  is  very  common  in  the  hepatic  ressels  of  Sheep,  but  ii 
also  found  in  those  of  various  other  Uuminantia,  and  of  the  Hog,  Hone,  tad 
even  of  Man.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  small  oval  leaf,  pointed  posterioriy, 
with  a  narrowed  portion  anteriorly,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  first  sacker, 
which  communicates  with  a  sort  of  esophagus,  from  which  arise  canals  tint 
ramify  throughout  the  body,  conveying  the  bile  on  which  thb  animal  feeds. 

The  species  that  infest  Sheep  become  greatly  multiplied  when  th^  fptat 
in  low  and  wet  grounds,  rendering  them  dropncal,  and  finally  kHfing 

There  are  several  other  genera. 


FAMILY  m. 

T^NIOIDEA. 

In  our  third  family  of  parenchymatous  Intestinal  Worms,  we  place 
all  those  species  in  which  the  bead  is  provided  with  two  or  four 
suckers  placed  around  its  middle,  which  is  itself  sometimes  marked 
with  a  pore,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  a  little  proboscis,  naked 
or  armed  with  spines.  Sometimes  there  are  four  little  trunks  tlm 
armed. 

The  most  numerous  genus  is 

T-ExiA,  Lin. 

The  body  of  the  Tapt-worm  is  often  excessively  elongated,  flat,  compoied 
of  joints  more  or  less  distinctly  marked,  and  narrowed  anterioriy,  whoe  v« 
generally  find  a  square  head  hollowed  by  four  small  suckers. 

Observers  have  thought  that  they  could  perceive  canals  which  aroK 
from  these  suckers,  and  crept  along  the  margin  of  the  joints  of  the  body. 
Each  of  the  latter  has  one  or  two  pores  differently  utuated,  according  to  the 
species,  which  appear  to  be  the  orifices  of  ovaries  that  are  placed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  joints,  where  they  are  sometimes  simple,  and  at  otbcn 
ramous.  The  Txnix  arc  among  the  most  cruel  enemies  of  the  animab  in 
which  they  are  developed,  and  which  are  apparently  i^'whf^uirtfd  by  them. 
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7*.  kOa^  Rud.  (The  Common  Tape-wonn. )  The  joints  are  broad,  short, 
and  fiirmshed  with  a  double  pore  in  the  middle  of  each  side.  It  is  yery 
frequently  twenty  feet  in  len^,  and  it  has  been  found  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred. The  large  ones  are  nearly  an  inch  wide,  but  the  head  and  anterior 
portion  of  the  body  are  always  very  slender.  This  species  is  extremely 
injurious  and  tenacious.  The  most  violent  remedies  frequently  fidl  to  expel 
it    In  Kan. 

7!  soUumj  L.  Ver  aoUUdre  of  the  French.  Its  joints,  the  anterior  ones 
excepted,  are  longer  than  they  are  wide,  and  have  the  pore  [placed  alter- 
nately on  one  of  their  edges.  It  is  usually  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  lenc^, 
but  much  larger  ones  are  sometimes  met  with.  The  vulgar  idea  that  but 
one  of  these  animals  is  foimd  at  a  time  in  the  same  individual  is  veiy  far 
from  being  true.  Its  detached  joints  are  styled  eueurUHm,  It  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  intestinal  worms  and  the  most  difficult  to  expeL 

From  these  ordinary  TsenisB,  on  account  of  the  form  of  their  bead, 
are  distinguished  various  others,  forming  the  TricuspUtaria^  &c« 

Naturalists  have  also  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  TsBnie  those 
which,  with  a  similar  head,  that  is  one  with  four  suckers,  have  the 
body  terminated  posteriorly  by  a  bladder.  Their  joints  are  not  as 
distinctly  marked  as  in  the  preceding  ones.    The  genus 

Ctsticebots,  Rud. 

Vulgfarly  termed  BydaHda,  is  composed  of  those  in' which  the  bladder  sup- 
ports but  a  single  body  and  one  head.  They  are  particularly  developed  in 
the  membranes  and  ceUulosity  of  animals. 

C.  eeUuIo8SB.  This  species  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  whole  number, 
and  lives  between  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  of  the  Hog,  producing  the  dis- 
ease called  meaiki.  It  is  small,  and  multiplies  prodigiously  in  this  disgust- 
ing disease,  penetrating  into  the  heart,  eyes,  &c.  Similar  animals  have,  it 
appears,  been  observed  in  certain  Monkeys^  and  even  in  Man. 

FAMILY  IV, 

CESTOIDEA. 

The  fourth  family  comprises  those  which  are  destitute  of  external 
suckers. 

But  one  genus  is  known. 

LiovLA,  Bloch« 

Of  all  the  Entozoa,  these  appear  to  be  the  most  amply  organized.  Their 
body  resembles  a  long  ribvidi  it  b  flat,  obtuse  before,  marked  with  a  Ion- 
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gitndiiial  stria,  and  finely  ftriated  tnnsrendy-  No  external  organ  what- 
ewer  is  perceptible»  and  internally  we  find  nothing  but  the  ofta*  raiioatij 
distribated  in  the  length  of  the  parenchyma. 

They  inhabit  the  abdomen  of  certain  Birds,  and  particiilariy  of  rarioiif 
fresh-water  Fishes,  enveloping  and  constricting  their  intestines  to  soch  a 
degree  as  to  destroy  them.  At  certain  periods  they  eren  perforate  ^ 
parietes  of  their  abdomen  to  leave  it.    One  of  them,  the 

L.  abdominalU,  Gm.,  inhabits  the  Bream.  In  some  parts  of  Italy  tiMse 
worms  are  considered  agreeable  food. 


CLASS  m. 

ACALEPHA.(1) 

Our  third  class  comprises  Zoopbyta  which  swim  in  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  and  in  whose  organization  we  can  still  perceiYe  vessels, 
which,  it  is  true,  are  generally  mere  productions  of  the  intestines 
excavated  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  body. 


ORDER  I. 

SIMPLICIA. 

The  simple  Acalepha  float  and  swim  in  the  ocean  by  the  alternate 
contractions  and  dilatations  of  their  body,  although  their  substance 
is  gelatinous  and  without  any  apparent  fibres.  The  species  of  ves- 
sels observed  in  some  of  them  are  hollowed  out  of  their  gelatinous 
substance;  they  frequently  and  evidently  originate  from  the  stomach, 
and  do  not  occasion  a  true  circulation. 

Medusa,  Lin. 

The  Medusae  are  furnished  superiorly  with  a  disk  more  or  less  convcXt  re- 
eling the  head  of  a  mushroom,  and  called  the  umbeUa.    Its  contractions 

(1)  Nettles,  from  ccs«x»f«. 
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and  dilatations  aasift  the  locomotion  of  the  animaL  The  edges  of  this  urn- 
bella,  as  well  as  the  mouth,  or  the  suckers  more  or  less  prolonged  into 
pedicles  which  supply  the  want  of  it,  in  the  middle  of  the  inferior  surface, 
are  furnished  with  tentacula  of  various  forms  and  very  different  sizes. 
These  various  deg^es  of  complication  have  given  rise  to  numerous  divisions. 

The  two  following  genera,  which  were  formerly  joined  with  the 
Medusae,  might  also  conMitute  a  small  family  in  this  order,  on  ac> 
count  of  the  internal  cartilage  which  supports  the  gelatinous  sub- 
stance of  the  body. 

PoBFiTA,  Lam. 

Where  this  cartilage  is  circular  and  its  surface  marked  with  concentric 
striae  crossed  by  radiating  strix.  The  superior  surface  is  merely  invested 
with  a  thin  membrane  that  projects  beyond  it{  the  inferior  is  covered  with 
a  great  number  of  tentacula,  the  exterior  of  which  are  the  longest,  and  fur- 
nished with  litUe  cilia,  each  terminated  by  a  globule.  They  sometimes 
contiun  air;  those  in  the  middle  are  the  shortest,  simplest  and  most  fleshy. 
In  the  centre  of  all  these  tentacula  is  the  mouth,  in  the  form  of  a  little  sa- 
lient proboscis.  It  leada  to  a  an^le  stomach  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  glan- 
dular substance.  One  species  is  known,  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  that 
inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  seas  of  hot  climates. 

VsLELLA,  Lam. 

Where,  as  in  Porpita,  there  is  a  mouth  in  the  inferior  surfiice  in  the  form 
of  a  proboscis,  surrounded  with  innumerable  tentacula,  the  exterior  of  which 
is  the  longest,  but  the  latter  are  not  ciliated,  and  a  still  more  important 
character  is,  that  the  cartilage,  which  is  oval,  has  on  its  superior  surface  a 
vertical  and  tolerably  elevated  crest.  This  cartilage  is  diaphanous,  and  is 
merely  marked  with  concentric  striae.  A  species  of  this  genus  also  is  known, 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  Porpita  and  inhabiting  the  same  seas.  It  is  eaten 
fried. 


ORDER  11. 

HyDROSTATICA. 

The  Hydrostatic  Acalepha  are  known  by  one  or  more  bladders 
usually  filled  with  air,  by  means  of  which  they  suspend  themselves 
io  their  liquid  element.  Excessively  numerous  and  variously  shaped 
appendages,  some  of  which  probably  serve  as  suckers,  and  the  others 
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perhaps  asottries,  and  some  longer  than  tl 
are  attached  to  these  yesicles  and  compose  the  whofe  aypareot  or- 
ganization of  these  animals.  They  haTe  no  appsrent  memk^  or  one 
which  can  be  decidedly  considered  as  such. 

Phtsaua,  Lam. 

The  PhynliK  resemble  tn  extremely  luge  obloQg  Madder  cltiafcul  ■lp^ 
rioriy  into  an  oblique  and  wrinkled  crest,  and  famkhed 
of  its  extremities,  with  numerous,  cylindrical,  fleabj 
terminated,  that  communicate  with  the  bladder.  Those  ia  the  aiddk  pn 
origin  to  more  or  less  numerous  groups  of  litde  filammtm;  the  ktenl  omi 
are  merely  divided  into  two  threadf^  one  of  which  b  frequesdy  Tety  ht^. 
There  appears  to  be  an  extremely  small  orifice  in  one  of  Hie  cxtreflutetf 
the  bladder,  but  internally  no  other  intestine  b  foond,  bat  another  Madder 
with  thinner  parietes.  There  b  no  nerrcusy  cbcdbtbig,  nor  ghnAJs 
system.  The  animal  swims  on  the  surfiice  of  the  ses  when  it  b  calii^  a- 
ploylng  its  crest  as  a  saiL  When  liring,  it  b  also  Ibnnshed  wi^eitread|r 
loag  filaments^  more  slender  than  the  others,  which  are  ^rinkled^  m  '* 
were»  with  pearis  or  drops.  Ito  touch  b  said  to  sting  and  bum  Eke  thrt  of 
the  $ea-aettle.    They  are  found  in  all  the  seas  of  hot  tf*-t«wMtf^ 

Physsophora,  Forsk. 

The$c  Acalepha  are  evidently  allied  to  the  Physaliz,  but  their  bladder  is 
pn^{H>rtKuuJly  much  smaller,  has  no  crest,  and  b  frequently  accomp«ttied 
bv  latend  bladders;  their  rarious  and  numerous  tentacula  are  fufff»»^- 
vertically  under  the  bladder,  like  a  garland  or  cluster. 

It  b  directly  aAer  these  hydrostatic  Acalepha  that  we  may  phce 
the 

DiFBTES,  Cuv. 

A  v^r>*  singular  grnut,  where  two  different  individuab  are  alwayifoond  to- 
grther.  one  encased  in  a  cavity  of  the  other,  but  susceptible  of  being  tept- 
n^tc\l  withiHit  destroying  the  life  of  either.  They  are  gelatinous,  disphtfH 
iHit.  aivd  n^^ve  nearly  in  the  manner  of  a  Medusa.  The  reeektr  prodoco 
fK^m  the  bottom  of  its  cavity  a  chaplet  which  traverses  a  semi-canal  m  tbe 
rtcfiiwi^  and  appears  to  be  composed  of  tentacula,  and  suckers^  like  those  of 
the  pivce\ling  genera. 

TliU  iTcnua  has  been  divided  by  Messrs  Quoy  and  Gaymard  according  to 
the  reUtivc  fvutn  and  proportions  of  the  two  individuals. 
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CLASS  IV. 

POLYPI. 

Oar  fourth  clasa  of  the  Radiata,  or  Zoophytes  has  been  thus 
named  because  the  tentacula  which  surround  their  mouth  give  them 
a  slight  resemblance  to  an  Octopus  called  Polypus  by  the  ancients. 
The  number  and  form  of  these  tentacula  vary.  The  body  is  always 
cylindrical  or  conical,  frequently  without  any  other  viscus  than  its 
cavity,  and  frequently  also  with  a  visible  stomach,  to  which  adhere 
intestines  or  rather  vessels  excavated  in  the  substance  of  the  body 
like  those  of  the  Medusae;  in  this  latter  case  we  usually  find  ovaries 
also.  Most  of  these  animals  are  capable  of  forming  compound  be- 
ings, by  shooting  out  new  individuals,  like  bud&  They  are  also, 
however,  continued  by  eggs. 


ORDER  I. 

r 

CARNOSI. 

The  first  order  comprises  fleshy  animals  that  usually  fix  them- 
selves by  their  base,  several  of  which,  however,  have  the  power  of 
crawling  on  that  base,  or  even  of  detaching  it  altogether,  and  swim- 
ming or  suffering  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  current. 
Most  commonly,  however,  they  merely  expand  the  oral  aperture.  It 
is  surrounded  with  a  greater  or  less  number  of  tentacula,  and  opens 
into  a  stomach  en  cul-de-sac.  Between  this  internal  sac  and  the 
external  skin  we  find  a  tolerably  complex,  but  still  obscure  organi- 
zation, chiefly  consisting  of  fibrous  and  vertical  leaflets,  to  which  the 
ovaries,  that  resemble  tangled  threads,  are  attached.  The  intervals 
of  these  leaflets  communicate  with  the  interior  of  the  tentacula,  and 
it  appears  that  water  penetrates  into  and  issues  from  them  by  small 
orifices  in  the  circumference  of  the  mouth;  the  Actinie,  at  .least, 
sometimes  ejaculate  it  in  this  manner. 
3  P 
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Actinia,  Lin. 

The  fleshy  body  of  these  Polypi  is  frequently  ornamented  with  brigbt 
colours,  and  exhibits  numerous  tentacula  placed  round  the  mouth  in  scrf- 
ral  ranges,  like  the  petals  of  a  double  flower,  and  hence  their  commoo 
name  of  Sea-Anemones.  They  are  extremely  sensible  to  the  influence  of 
light,  and  expand  or  close  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the  day. 
"When  they  retract  their  tentacula,  the  opening  through  which  those  ocgans 
pass  contracts  and  closes  over  them  like  the  mouth  of  a  purse. 

Their  power  of  reproduction  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  Hydn, 
parts  that  have  been  amputated  shoot  out  again,  and  the  anhnal  may  be 
multiplied  by  division.  These  Zoophytes,  when  hungry,  dilate  their  mooth 
to  a  great  extent.  They  devour  all  sorts  of  animals,  especially  Cms- 
tacea,  Shell-flsh|  and  small  Fishes,  which  they  capture  with  their  tentacuh. 
and  soon  digest. 

^.  equina,  L.  The  skin  soft  and  finely  striated,  usually  of  a  fine  purple 
colour  frequently  spotted  with  green;  it  is  smaller  than  the  jcnx£s,  vitli 
longer  and  more  numerous  tentacula.  This  species  covers  all  the  rocks  on 
the  French  coast  of  the  British  cliannel,  ornamenting  them  as  if  with  the 
most  splendid  flowers. 

LlTCERNAKIA,     Mull. 

The  Lucemarix  should  apparently  be  approximated  to  tlie  Actinix,  but 
tlieir  substance  is  softer;  tliey  fix  themselves  to  fuci  and  other  mam« 
bodies  by  a  slender  pedicle,  and  their  superior  portion  dilates  like  a  parasol. 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  mouth.  Numerous  tentacula  united  in  bundle 
are  arranged  round  its  edges. 


ORDER  IL 

GELATINOSI. 

The  gelatinous  Polypi,  unlike  the  preceding  ones,  are  not  invcstctj 
with  a  firm  envelope,  neither  is  there  a  ligneous,  fleshy,  nor  con^e- 
ous  axis  in  the  interior  of  their  mass.  Their  body  is  gelatinous  an<i 
more  of  less  conical;  its  cavity  supplies  the  want  of  a  stomach. 

Hydra,  Lin. 

Of  all  the  animals  of  this  class,  these  are  reduced  to  the  greatest  degree  oJ 
simplicity.     A  little  gelatinous  horn,  whose  edges  are  provided  m-ith  fiia 
ments  that  act  as  tentac^^la,  constitutes  their  whole  apparent  organi ration 
The  microscope  discovers  nothing  in  their  substance    but  a  diaphano\i^ 
parenchyma  filled  witli  more  opaque  granules.     Notwithstanding  this,  tbo 
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bwim,  crawl,  and  even  walk  by  alternately  fixing  their  two  extremities  in 
the  manner  of  Leeches  or  of  the  caterpillars  called  Geometrac.  They  agi- 
tate tlieir  tentacula  and  use  tliem  for  seizing  their  prey»  which  can  be  seen 
being  digested  in  the  cavity  of  tlieir  body.  They  are  sensible  to  the  action 
of  light,  and  seek  it,  but  their  most  wonderful  property  is  that  of  being  con- 
stantly reproduced  by  the  indefinite  excision  of  their  parts,  so  that  \/e  can 
multiply  thqm  at  will  by  means  of  division.  Their  natural  increase  is  by 
shoots  which  push  out  from  various  points  of  the  body  of  the  adult,  and  at 
first  resemble  branches. 

There  arc  several  other  genera  belonging  to  this  order,  such  as  Corine, 
Forticella,  &c. 


ORDER  III. 
CORALLIFERI. 

The  Coralliferi  constitute  that  numerous  suite  of  species  which 
were  long  considered  as  marine  plants,  and  of  which  the  individuals 
are  in  fact  united  in  great  numbers  to  constitute  compound  animals, 
mostly  fixed  like  plants,  either  forming  a  stem  or  simple  expansions, 
by  means  of  a  solid  internal  substance.  The  individual  animals, 
more  or  less  analogous  to  the  Actiniae  or  Hydrae,  are  all  connected' 
by  a  common  body,  and  are  nourished  in  common,  so  that  what  is 
eaten  by  one  goes  to  the  nutrition  of  the  general  body,  and  of  all 
the  other  Polypi.  Their  volition  is  even  in  common,  at  least  it  is 
certainly  so  in  the  free  species,  such  as  the  Pennatula3,  which  are 
seen  swimming  by  the  contractions  of  their  stems,  and  the  combined 
motions  of  their  Polypi. 

The  name  of  Coral  has  been  given  to  the  common  parts  of  these 
compound  animals;  it  is  always  formed  by  deposition,  and  in  layers 
like  the  ivory  of  teeth,  but  is  sometimes  on  the  surface,  and  some- 
times in  the  interior  of  the  compound  animal.  This  difierence  of 
position  has  given  rise  to  the  following  families. 

FAMILY  I. 

> 

TUBULARII. 

Those  of  the  first  inhabit  tubes  of  which  the  conmion  gelatinous 
body  traverses  the  axis,  like  the  medulla  of  a  tree^  and  that  are 
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open,  either  on  the  summit  or  sides,  to  allow  the  passage  of  tlic 
Polypi. 

Their  more  simple  Polypi  appear  to  be  chiefly  analogous  to  the 
Hydrae  and  Cristatellae. 

TvBiFORA,  Lin. 

Simple  tubes  of  a  stony  substance,  each  containing  a  Polypus.  Tbeie 
tubes  are  parallel,  and  united  from  space  to  space  by  transrcrse  laroinz, 
which  has  caused  them  to  be  compared  to  the  pipes  of  an  organ.  The 
most  common  species, 

T.  mtmoa,  L. ;  is  of  a  beautiful  red^  its  polypi  are  green,  and  fonned  like 
Hydrae.     Very  abundant  in  the  archipelago  of  India. 

TuBULAKiA,  Lin. 

Simple  or  branched  tubes  of  a  homy  substance,  from  the  extremities  of 
.  which  issue  the  Poljrpi. 

Sertularia,  Lin. 

The  Sertulariae  have  a  corneous  stem,  sometimes  simple,  sometiroesranxMu, 
on  the  sides  of  which  are  cells,  extremely  various  in  form,  that  are  occu 
pied  by  the  Polypi,  all  connected  with  a  gelatinous  stem  that  traverses  the 
axis,  like  the  medulla  of  a  tree*  They  increase  by  ova  or  buds,  which  srr 
developed  in  cells  larger  than  the  rest,  and  of  a  different  form.  The  tw- 
ous  directions  of  their  cells  have  caused  them  to  be  subdivided. 


FAMILY  IL 

CELLULARII. 

Where  each  Polypus  is  adherent  in  a  corneous  or  calcareous  cell 
with  thin  parietes,  and  only  communicntcs  with  the  others  by  to  ex- 
tremely tenuous  external  tunic,  or  by  the  minute  pores  which  tra- 
verse the  parietes  of  the  cells.  These  Polypi  bear  a  general  re- 
semblance to  the  Hydras. 

Cellularia,  Lin. 

Where  these  cells  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  branching  stems  in  the  mm 
ner  of  the  Sertulariae,  but  without  a  tube  of  communication  in  the  axis.  Tbdr 
substance  also  is  more  calcareous. 

Flustra,  Lin. 
We  here  find  a  great  number  of  cells  united  like  honey -combs,  sometime^ 
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covering  various  bodies,  and  sometimes  forming  stems  orjeaves,  of  wliicliy 
in  certain  species,  one  side  only  is  furnished  with  cells,  and  in  others,  both: 
their  substance  is  more  or  less  corneous. 

Cellepora,  Fab. 

Masses  of  small  calcareous  vesicles  or  ceUs,  crowded  one  against  the  other, 
and  each  perforated  by  a  little  hole. 

TuBULipoRA,  Lam. 

Masses  of  little  tubes,  of  which  the  aperture  is  as  wide  as  the  bottom,  or 
wider. 

Bodies  exist  in  the  ocean  that  resemble  the  Corals  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  both  in  substance  and  their  general  form,  but 
in  which  Polypi  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  Their  nature  is 
consequently  doubtful,  and  great  naturalists,  such  as  Pallas  and 
others,  have  considered  them  as  plants;  others,  however.  Consider 
them  as  having  very  small  cells,  and  as  being  inhabited  by  coralli- 
ferous  Polypi.  In  this  case  they  belong  to  the  present  order. 
Those,  in  which  the  interior  is  filled  with  corneous  threads,  still 
present  some  analogy  to  the  Ceratophyta.     In  the 

CoRALLiNA,  Lin. 

We  observe  articulated  stems  placed  on  species  of  roots,  and  divided  into 
branches,  also  articulated,  on  the  surface  of  which  no  pores  can  be  seen, 
and  in  which  no  Polypi  have  hitherto  been  discovered. 

C.  officinalis,  L.  The  bottom  of  the  sea  on  certain  coasts  is  completely 
covered  with  this  coral,  the  joints  of  which  are  oboval  and  the  ramusculi 
arranged  like  pinnate  leaves,  bearing  other  branches  similarly  disposed. 
It  is  white,  reddish,  or  greenish.  It  was  formerly  employed  in  pharmacy 
on  account  of  its  calcareous  nature. 

Of  all  these  productions  without  apparent  Polypi,  which  are  conjectur- 
ally  referred  to  the  Coralliferi,  few  are  more  ungular  than  the  Acetabula,  or 

AcsTABULUx,  Lam. 

Where  we  find  a  slender  and  hollow  stem  supporting  a  round  thin  plate, 
like  a  parasol,  with  radiating  strix,  crenulated  at  the  edge  and  having  a  lit- 
tle smooth  disk  surrounded  with  pores  in  the  centime.  No  Polypi  can  be 
discoyered  in  them.  The  rays  of  the  disk  are  hollow  and  contain  greenish 
g^nules,  a  circumstance  which  led  Cavolini  to  consider  them  as  plants. 
One  of  them — Tubuhria  auiahulumj  Gm.,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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FAMILY  UL 
CORTICATI. 

This  family  comprises  genera  in  wbich  all  the  Poljpi  are  con- 
nected by  a  common,  thick,  fleshy  or  gelatinous  substance,  in  the 
cavities  of  which  they  are  received,  and  which  envelopes  an  axii 
varying  in  form  and  substance.  The  Polypi  of  those  that  have  been 
observed  are  somewhat  more  complex  than  the  preceding  ones  and 
approximate  more  closely  to  the  Actinae.  Internally  we  observe  a 
stomach  from  which  eight  intestines  originate,  two  that  are  pro- 
longed into  the  common  mass,  and  two  that  are  shorter,  and  seem 
to  supply  the  place  of  ovaries. 

They  are  subdivided  into  four  tribes.  In  the  first,  or  the  Cse^- 
TOPUvrA,  the  internal  axis  has  the  appearance  of  wood  or  horo, 
and  is  fixed.  Two  genera  of  them  are  known,  and  both  extremely 
numerous. 

Antipathes,  Lin. 

Commonly  termed  Black  CoraU  where  the  rsimous  and  ligneous-like  sub- 
stance of  the  axis  is  enveloped  witli  a  bark  so  soft,  that  it  becomes  destroy- 
ed after  death,  when  it  resembles  branches  of  dry  wood,  &c. 

GORGONIA,  L. 

Where,  on  the  contrar>',  this  horny  or  ligneous  substance  of  the  aiw  i> 
cnvclopcil  by  a  bark,  the  tliickness  of  which  is  so  penetrated  by  calcarcou!* 
granules,  that  it  dries  on  the  axis,  retaining  its  colours,  which  are  frcquenlh 
extrcniclv  vivid  and  beautiful;  it  is  soluble  in  acids. 

In  the  second  tribe,  that  of  the  Lithopuyta,  the  internal  axis 
is  of  a  strong;  substance  and  fixed.     In 

Isis,  Lin. 

This  axis  is  ramous,  and  has  no  cells  or  cavities  on  its  surface .  The  ani- 
mal bark  wliich  envelopes  it  is  mixed  with  calcareous  granules,  as  in  thf 
(torgonix. 

Madbepora,  Lin. 

The  stony  portion  of  Madrepores  is  either  ramous,  or  forms  rounded  roos»eaw 

or  leaves,  but  is  always  furnished  with  lamcllz  which  unite  concentrically  in 

points  where  they  represent  stars,  or  which  terminate  in  lines  more  or  les.N 

•entine.     M  hile  alive,  this  stony  portion  is  covered  with  a  living  bark. 
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soft,  gelatinous,  and  completely  covered  with  rosettes  of  tentacula  which 
are  the  Polypi  or  rather  the  Actinix,  for  they  usually  have  several  circles 
of  tentacula,  and  the  lamellz  of  the  stars  correspond  in  some  respects  to  the 
membranous  laminx  of  the  body  of  the  Actinix.  The  bark  and  Polypi 
contract  on  the  slightest  touch. 

MiLLEPORA,  Lin. 

Here  the  stony  portion  is  extremely  various  in  form,  and  the  surface 
merely  marked  with  little  holes  or  pores,  or  even  without  any  apparent  ori- 
fices. 

In  the  third  tribe,  or  the  NataJ^tes,  the  axis  is  stony  but  not 
fixed. 

Pennatula,  Lin. 

A  common  body,  free  from  all  adhesion,  of  a  regular  and  constant  form, 
and  susceptible  of  locomotion  by  the  contractions  of  its  fleshy  portion  and 
the  combined  action  of  its  Polypi*  This  body  is  fleshy,  and  contracts  or 
dilates  in  its  various  parts  by  means  of  the  fibrous  layers  that  enter  into  its 
composition;'  its  axis  encloses  a  simple  stony  stem;  the  Poljrpi  have  gene- 
rally eight  dentated  arms.  Most  of  the  species  diffuse  a  vivid  phospho- 
rescent light. 

The  Pennatulz,  properly  so  called,  have  given  their  name  to  the  whole 
genus,  which  name  has  been  derived  from  their  own  resemblance  to  a 
quill.  The  portion  destitute  of  Polypi  is  cylindrical,  and  terminates  in  an 
obtuse  point  The  other  part  is  furnished  on  each  side  with  wings  or 
laminx,  more  or  less  long  and  broad,  supported  by  spines  or  rigid  setx 
which  arise  from  their  interior  and  roughen  one  of  their  edges,  without, 
however,  being  articulated  with  the  stony  stem  of  the  axis;  it  is  from  be- 
tween their  laminx  that  the  Polypi  protrude.^ 

Small,  porous  and  stony  bodies,  which  nuturalists  have  thought 
may  be  approximated  to  the  Millepora,  are  found  among  fossils  and 
in  the  ocean.  If  they  were  enveloped  by  a  rind  of  bark  containing 
Polypi,  they  would  be  movable  Coralliferi,  and  should  rather  be 
placed  near  the  Pennatulae.     Such  are  the 

OvuLiTEs,  Lam.,  which  have  the  form  of  eggs,  hollow,  and  frequently 
perforated  at  both  ends:  the  Lunulitxs,  which  are  orbicular,  convex,  stri- 
ated, and  porous  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other:  and  the  Obbulitss, 
that  are  orbicular,  flat,  or  concave,  porous  on  both  sides  or  on  the  edg^s. 
If  the  Dacttxopora  be  free,  as  in  the  opinion  of  Lamarck,  it  will  also  be- 
long to  this  subdivision;  it  is  a  hollow  ovoid,  open  at  both  ends,  and  with 
two  envelopes,  both  perforated  by  meshes  like  the  Retepora. 
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In  the  fourth  tribe  the  animal  rind  or  hark  encloses  a  inere  fleshy 
substance  without  an  axis  either  osseous  or  horny.     In 

Alcyonium,  Lin. 

As  in  the  Peniuitulz,  we  observe  Polypi  with  eight  denticuUted  arms,  tnd 
intestines  prolonged  into  the  common  mass  of  the  oyaries:  but  this  mais  is 
not  supported  by  an  osseous  axis;  it  is  always  fixed  to  the  body;  and  where 
it  b  drawn  out  into  trunks  and  branches,  nothing  is  found  intemallyy  but  a 
g^dadnous  substance  trayersed  by  numerous  canals  surrounded  with  fibrous 
membranes.  The  bark  b  harder  and  excavated  by  cells,  into  which  the 
Polypi  withdraw  more  or  less  entir^y. 

AAer  the  Akyonia  are  also  placed  the 

SF0190IA,  Lin. 

Or  S^tmgeif  marine,  fibrous  bodies^  whose  only  sensible  portion  appears  to 
be  a  sort  of  tenuous  gelatine  which  dries  off,  scarcely  leaving  a  trace  cf  it, 
and  in  which  nother  Polypi  nor  other  moving  parts  have  yet  been  disco- 
vered. Living  Sponges  are  said  to  exhibit  a  sort  of  tremulousness  or  con- 
traction when  they  are  touched;  it  is  also  affirmed  that  the  pores,  with  tbdr 
superficies,  are  perforated,  and  present  a  sort  of  palpitation;  the  existence 
of  these  motions,  however,  is  contested  by  M.  Grant 

Spong^es  assume  innumerable  shapes,  each  according  to  its  species,  and 
resemble  shrubs,  horns,  vases,  tubes,  globes,  fans,  &c. 

EvetT  one  knows  the  S.  officinalis,  or  common  Sponge,  which  is  found 
in  large  brown  masses,  formed  of  extremely  fine,  flexible,  and  elastic  fibres, 
perforated  with  numerous  pores  and  little  irregular  canals,  all  of  which  in- 
tercommunicate. 


CLASS  V. 


INFUSORIA. 

Naturalists  usuaDy  close  the  catalogue  of  the  animal  kingdom 
wiih  U^injjs  ^>  extremely  minute  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
und  which  have  only  been  discovered  since  the  invention  of  the  mi- 
f  hwcopo  ha#  unveiled  to  us,  as  it  were,  a  new  world.  Moat  of 
Ih^in  prt>*t^ni  a  ^latinous  bo«ly  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  and  for 
lhi^it«\  thut  ),M  umioubtcdiy  the  situation;  but  authors  have  placed 
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among  the  Infusoria,  animals  apparently  much  more  complicated, 
and  which  only  resemble  them  in  their  minuteness,  and  the  dwelling 
in  which  they  are  usually  found. 

They  will  constitute  our  first  order,  though  we  must  still  insist 
upon  the  doubts  relative  to  their  organization,  which  are  not  yet  dis- 
sipated. 


ORDER  I. 

ROTIFER  A.  (1) 

The  Rotifera  are  distinguished  by  a  greater  degree  of  complica- 
tion. Their  body  is  oval  and  gelatinous;  we  can  distinguish  in  it  a 
mouth,  a  stomach,  and  an  intestine.  It  most  commonly  terminates 
posteriorly  in  a  tail  that  is  variously  constructed,  and  anteriorly  it 
bears  a  singular  organ,  variously  lobate,  with  denticulated  edges,  and 
of  which  the  denticulations  vibrate  successively  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  the  organ  itself  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  dentated  and 
revolving  wheels.  One  or  two  prominences  on  the  neck  have  even 
appeared  to  some  observers  to  be  furnished  with  eyes.  This  re- 
volving organ  does  not  serve  to  direct  their  aliment  to  the  mouth;  it 
may  be  supposed  to  have  some  connexion  with  the  function  of  res- 
piration.    In 

FuRCULARiA,  Lam. 

The  body  is  unarmed;  the  tail  is  composed  of  articulations  which  enter  one 
into  the  other,  and  is  terminated  by  two  threads. 

It  is  on  one  of  these — the  Fureularia  or  Motif  ere  dea  toiU — that  Spallanzani 
performed  his  famous  experiments.  Covered  with  dust  in  the  spouts  on 
the  roofs  of  houses  it  becomes  desiccated,  and  after  remaining^  in  that  state 
for  several  weeks,  reacquires  life  and  motion  on  being  humected  with  a  lit- 
tle water. 

There  are  two  other  genera,  viz.  Tubieolaria  and  Brachianus, 


•   (1)  Wheel-bearers. 
3  Q 


nxrrsoBiA. 
BIMIOENEA. 


^  c    DOT   c  De   rummFsmsL  Tv^sectf  neither  Tiscera  nor  other 
rmE;ii:!iLi2x.  zsl  £  nsmisnin   aesct^ne  of  ercn  the  appearance  of 

.    innrr. 

Tu    TSi    irtTE  snnnr-HH  inroe  which,  with  a  gelatinous  bod? 
lor?    r-  iss:  ^:?aT:a=ius  n  J3  ciSsstc:  parts,  still  present  external 

a'  ziiiL  man  sr  las  stronir- 


se  -icsL  IE  I.  'iixiL  (cornet),  from  which  the  cila  issue 

-':.m     zaltsi.   T'erzisJst^  wc  hire  the    Urtolcaio:  when  the 

XX.   *yy   zlla  ITT  Ll  roe  extremity,  IVidwda:  when  they 

&    txriZt:^   nLsy.  l^aemart.-  when  some  of  them  are   stout 

e=xs    of  iismk.  .fTOUi.'   and  when  these   pretended 


T"B-  ««r.-r*   niw  rjiisss  re  ibose  which  exhibit  no  external  or- 
jTi.    'uii-ir.   .  T^i  fxrj^L  L  ml.     In 

:rt-AXiiu  Mull. 
■^^    -z*    -.u*-  t  z  ii:r  igniiT.r.nf  ":v  a  thread. 


Trrxio.  Mull. 

»■  -rr-  r*.  -.'.     i  T^at;  smi  CtZ'ler  like  a  bit  of  thread. 

'    •    -       .?  r"r->  li-r  :nii:r:r  —  e 

-u.   -^    .    ^t::^  rr  ^li  TT^tcnded  £cZj  that  are  seen  in  vinegar  mi 

5^T        "**-.ac  im  ::.:-.;*:i':  :^tf  fjcscr  are  frequently  perceptible  to  tlic  naked 

"   -  .&•<.- tr.  u-iT  — -rr  clmge  their  skin,  consist  of  two  sexes,  p:t>- 

..  -    '  i  a:  -.**-v  ">«*  a  «  — ner,  and  eg^  in  autumn.     Freezing  will  not 

^      .'t;  It      "^w  .Micr»  nake  their  appearance  in  diluted  paste. 

-r  x-«-'-a»  ^liul.  Utf  iccy  is  softer,  oblong,  and  less  determined  than  thii 
t  -  .  >>.  n  /scitBum  u  bflat  and  oval.  In  Paramecium  it  is  flat  aivJ 
kei%;  v^^  ?  >..-.»*-  ■-  >  ii:  X3(d  sinuous.  In  Gonium  it  is  flat  and  angular, 
^^     i    Wi«rm  nnluw  jkf  a  sac.     The  most  singular  genus  of  the  whole 

PsoTErs,  Lin. 

V"^  <»^--^  ^i-w  i-f  n  ;xi  ic  i5Kp:ed  to  them;  their  figure  changes  cvcrr 
.„,^^,^   ^^  ^  ^*«n.'C.iiic»  Threaded,  sometimes  divided  and  subdivided  irtu 
•v  -^>t  Aiu  I.TC  lingular  manner. 
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MONAS,  Mull. 

The  Monades,  riewed  under  the  microscope,  resemble  points  moving  with 
great  rapidity,  although  destitute  of  any  apparent  organ  of  motion. 

VOLVOX. 

A  globular  body  revolving  on  its  axb  and  frequently  containing  smaller 
globules,  which  are  doubtless  the  continuation  of  the  race. 


THE  END. 
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